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N1MAL  life  is  constantly  claiming  our  attention.  We  daily  provide 
for  the  pets  of  the  house.  Flocks  and  herds  graze  in  the  meadows. 
Busy  tribes  of  birds  wander  through  the  air.  Myriads  of  insects 
sport  in  the  sunshine.  Multitudes  in  the  babbling  brook,  as 
well  as  in  the  deeply-flowing  river,  and  in  “ the  great  and 

wide  sea,”  find  both  nutriment  and  joy.  Even  “ a drop  of 

water,”  a leaf  torn  from  its  parent  branch,  or  a single  blade 
plucked  from  the  grass,  has  its  living  tenants,  to  whom,  minute 
as  it  is,  it  yields  an  ample  range. 

The  more  extended  our  research  the  more  apparent  is  the  diffusion 
of  life.  Where  heat  attains  its  maximum,  animals  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  reach  their  greatest  bulk ; and  from  thehce,  through 
the  sub-tropical,  temperate,  and  colder  zones,  they  progressively  decline,  in  both  respects, 
until  they  approach  that  extreme  cold  of  the  Polar  regions  where  existence  ceases.  Yet 
temperature  alone  will  not  account  for  the  fact  of  certain  forms  of  animal  life  being  peculiar 

to  certain  localities.  Animals  and  groups  of  animals  are  restricted  to  particular  spots,  from 

which  they  never  wander;  though  many  other  places  might,  as  far  as  we  know,  afford  them 
the  same  physical  conditions  under  which  they  exist  in  the  localities  where  we  find  them. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  this  geographical  distribution  is  regulated  by  certain  laws  of  that 

“ Almighty  Being, 

Cause  and  Support  of  all  things 


which  we  may,  or  may  not,  be  able  to  ascertain. 

Those  who  know  them  best  will  be  most  disposed  to  exclaim  : — 

“ Iiow  wondrous  is  the  scene  ! where  all  is  formed, 
With  number,  weight,  and  measure  ! all  designed 
Bor  some  great  end  ! where  not  alone  the  plant 
Of  stately  growth,  the  herb  of  glorious  hue, 

Or  food-full  substance;  not  the  labouring  steed, 

The  herd  and  flock  that  feed  us ; not  the  mine 
That  yields  us  stores  for  elegance  and  use, 

The  sea  that  loads  our  table,  and  conveys 
The  wanderer,  man,  from  clime  to  clime,  with  all 
Those  rolling  spheres,  that  from  on  high  shed  down 
Their  kindly  iufluence ; no,  not  these  alone, 

Which  strike  e’en  eyes  incurious ; but  each  moss, 
Each  shell,  each  crawling  insect,  holds  a rank 
Important  in  the  plan  of  Him  who  framed 
This  scale  of  beings ; holds  a rank,  which  lost, 
AVould  break  the  chain,  and  leave  behind  a gap, 
Which  Nature’s  self  would  rue  !” 
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To  supply,  so  far  as  possible,  every  link  in  the  grand  procession  of  organised  life,  is  the  aim 
of  zoological  science.  Its  students  and  professors  have  not  only  looked  carefully  about  them  in 
this  and  other  countries,  but  have  explored  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and  penetrated  far  into  the  interior 
of  South  America,  enduring  patiently  the  severest  toils,  encountering  bravely  terrific  dangers, 
and  even  writhing  under  fevers  which  have  consumed  them  to  the  very  socket  of  life,  that. some 
rare  quadruped,  or  bird,  or  insect,  might  be  added  to  our  public  treasures.  A taste  for  the 
collection  of  objects  of  this  kind  has  spread  through  our  vast  colonial  possessions,  which  extend 
along  that  chain  of  military  posts  whose  morning  guns  echo  round  the  world. 

Some  of  the  results  are  open  to  public  observation  in  the  galleries  of  the  British  Museum, 
where  (unhappily,  at  present,  crowded  together)  the  eye  may  dwell  on  the  remains  of  indescribably 
diversified  forms  ol  animal  life,  having,  so  far  as  can  be  recalled  by  art,  the  character,  expression, 
and  colours  of  prior  existence.  Or,  let  any  one,  on  a bright  day,  lean  over  the  balustrade  above 
the  dens  of  the  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  and  jaguars,  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  great  is  the 
variety  he  may  there  behold.  Around  that  quiet  pool  to  the  right,  which  mirrors  them  in  its 
glassy  waters,  stand  the  storks  and  cranes.  A hundred  species  of  birds,  as  rare  as  the 
one  that  constructs  bovvers,  the  brush  turkey,  together  with  doves,  pheasants,  and  parra- 
keets,  occupy  the  New  Aviary  just  at  hand.  Nearer  to  the  spectator  softly  pace  the 
guanaco,  the  llama,  the  alpaca,  and  the  vicugna.  Beyond  these  are  the  rein-deer  and 
others  in  their  paddocks ; the  water-fowl  in  their  inclosures ; and  the  rest  of  the  carnivora 
not  included  in  the  terrace  dens.  Turning  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  side  of 
the  terrace,  eagles  and  vultures  meet  his  view;  with,  it  may  be,  other  creatures  sporting 
in  their  little  lake ; the  seal  and  the  beaver  issuing  from  theirs ; while  monkeys  enjoy  their 
gambols,  and  bound  from  spot  to  spot  with  surprising  activity.-  Just  beneath  are  bears — black, 
white,  and  brown — gravely  stalking  about,  or  climbing  the  pole  to  banquet  on  the  cakes  and 
buns  of  visitors.  Not  far  distant  are  the  camels,  “ the  ships  of  the  desert.”  And,  then,  an 
easy  distance  and  a pleasant  walk  or  two,  on  gravelled  paths,  bordered  with  the  freshest  and 
gayest  flowers,  will  conduct  him  not  only  to  that  house  of  wonders  from  rivers  and  oceans,  as 
yet  so  little  known,  but  to  quadrupeds  and  birds  we  cannot  stop  to  describe;  to  great  and  small 
reptiles  of  diversified  forms,  and  habits,  and  hues ; and  to  the  giraffes,  the  elephants,  and  the 
hippopotami. 

It  might  seem,  while  musing  on  such  a spectacle,  a hopeless  task  to  attempt  an 
arrangement  of  animals  so  numerous  and  varied,  of  only  some  of  which  these  are  specimens,  and 
which  must  be  multiplied  by  millions,  would  we  reach  their  aggregate.  Certain  it  is,  that  long 
ages  elapsed  before  it  was  undertaken.  To  the  time  of  Aristotle  no  advance  was  made  beyond 
some  knowledge  of  the  external  and  internal  structure  of  animals.  At  a later  date,  the  works  of 
the  ancients,  on  natural  objects,  are  little  more  than  records  of  disjointed  facts  or  opinions, 
without  order,  plan,  mutual  bearing,  or  a definite  purpose.  Hence  the  little  comparative 
progress  in  zoological  science,  and  the  mistakes  and  absurdities  which  long  prevailed  among 
nations  the  most  civilised  and  refined.  The  first  great  step  in  arrangement  was  taken  by  our 
countryman,  John  Ray  ; and  he  was  followed  by  others,  among  whom  Seba  may,  perhaps,  be 
reckoned  the  chief.  I’o  Linnaeus,  however,  belongs  the  honour  of  having  defined  minerals  as  con- 
crete bodies,  possessing  neither  life  nor  sensibility;  and  vegetables,  as  organised  bodies,  possessing 
life  but  not  sensibility  ; he  described  animals  as  organised  bodies  possessing  life  and  sensibility, 
togethei  with  voluntary  motion;  and  thus  completed  his  “System  of  Nature” — an  index  or 
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catalogue  of  its  productions,  containing  characteristic  notices,  methodically  arranged,  but  without 
professing  to  give  individual  and  explicit  descriptions.  He  may  be  said  to  have  invented  a 
language  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  science ; and  it  is  in  this  department  that  the  great 
Swedish  naturalist  shines  pre-eminently  as  a zoologist. 

Mammalia  is  the  term  he  employed  to  designate  all  vertebrated  animals,  whose  blood  is  red 
and  warm ; whose  circulation  is  double;  whose  young,  when  born  at  the  proper  period,  give 
signs  of  life ; and  are,  in  a state  of  nature,  fed  with  milk  secreted  by  the  mamvice  of  the 
mother,  till  they  are  old  enough  to  procure  their  food,  or  to  have  it  supplied  from  other 
sources.  These,  according  to  Linnaeus,  form  the  first  Class  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

At  the  head  of  this  is  Man.  But  with  him  are  comprehended  those  animals  whose 
organisation  is  most  developed  ; whose  senses  are  the  most  acute  and  delicate ; whose  intelligence 
rises  highest,  and  who  are  more  intimately  connected  with  ourselves — claiming,  in  fact,  more  of 
our  attention,  and  being  more  essential  to  our  immediate  welfare.  To  these,  then,  we  devote 
the  present  and  the  succeeding  volume. 

The  Class  Mammalia — and  it  is  so  throughout  every  other — contains  groups  of  animals, 
presenting  common  agreements  in  form  and  structure,  and  common  dissimilarities  from  other 
groups  ; hence,  we  are  naturally  led  to  throw  together  those  animals  which  mutually  resemble 
each  other  in  certain  prominent  characteristics ; these  sections  are  denominated  Orders.  The 
animals  of  which  we  now  treat  may,  according  to  Cuvier  and  other  distinguished  Naturalists, 
be  regarded  as — I.  Four-Handed  ; If.  Wing-Handed  ; III.  Insect-Eating;  IY.  Gnawing; 
Y.  Flesh-Eating  ; YI.  Thick-Skinned;  VII.  Ruminating;  VIII.  Toothless;  and,  IX. 
Touch-Bearing. 

The  Orders  thus  indicated  are  also  separable  into  Tribes , Families , and  Genera  ; and  these 
still  further  into  Species,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  characteristic.  Throughout  we  have 
availed  ourselves  of  the  labours  of  the  most  eminent  Naturalists  in  this  and  other  countries. 
A large  group  of  them  comprises  the  observers  of  the  habits  of  animals,  who,  caring  little 
for  system,  seek  materials  for  study  in  the  fields  and  the  woods,  and  often  wander  to  far 
distant  climes.  Others  are  so  intent  on  determining  what  they  consider  the  exact  place  which  an 
animal  occupies  in  the  creation,  that  they  take  but  little  interest  in  its  habits  and  mode  of  life. 
We  pursue,  between  them,  a middle  path  ; keeping  clear  of  the  controversies  which  have  arisen, 
and  which  will  still  go  on,  yet  duly  regarding  the  best  system  we  could  find.  We  have  explained 
technicalities  ; employed  English  terms  wherever  it  was  practicable ; and  enlivened  our  descrip- 
tions by  numerous  anecdotes,  derived  from  a great  variety  of  trustworthy  sources. 

A large  number  of  Illustrations  will  be  found  interspersed.  Some  exhibit  th ejmima/s 
described,  in  their  homes  and  haunts;  thus  rendering  their  form  and  character  agreeably 
familiar  to  the  eye.  Others  present  the  skeleton  to  view,  so  admirably  adapted  to  alibi  d 
mechanical  support  to  different  portions,  as  well  as  to  the  body  generally  ; to  provide  a solid 
basis  for  the  attachments  of  the  muscles,  which  are  to  effect  all  movements,  and  to  giv  e 
protection  to  the  vital  organs,  but  more  particularly  to  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 
Of  these  the  last  is  the  circumstance  that  has  the  greatest  influence  in  determining  the  principles 
on  which  the  osseous  framework  is  constructed.  In  the  nervous  system  of  all  the  Mammalia, 
the  brain — which  may  be  considered  as  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  spinal  marrow,  only  much 
enlarged  by  an  additional  mass  of  nervous  substance — is  the  most  important  part;  hence,  of  this, 
as  well  as  of  the  skull,  which  defends  it  from  injury,  and  which,  in  size,  shape,  weight,  and 
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position,  has  a relation  to  the  entire  skeleton,  engravings  are  numerous.  So  are  they,  also,  of  the 
teeth,  since  their  structure  and  arrangement- at  once  indicate  the  nature  of  the  animal’s  appro- 
priate food ; and,  consequently,  afford  the  Naturalist  most  important  characters  for  establishing 
a systematic  classification — and  more  especially  of  quadrupeds — where  the  differences  among  the 
teeth  are  very  considerable.  To  these  are  added  other  engravings  of  peculiarities  of  structure, 
as  the  hand,  the  fore  leg,  the  foot,  the  paw  ; the  bony  partition  of  the  howling  monkeys,  and  the 
secreting  organs  of  the  civet  race.  And  thus  we  trust  that  in  our  First  Volume,  now  complete, 
which  is  to  be  followed  by  others,  conducted  on  the  same  plan,  we  have  so  far  redeemed  our 
promise,  of  respectfully  presenting  to  public  favour  and  acceptance  a Popular  Natural 
History. 

“ The  heart  is  hard  in  nature,  and  unfit 
For  human. fellowship,  as  being  void 
Of  sympathy,  and  therefore  dead  alike 
To  love  and  friendship  both,  that  is  not  pleased 
AYith  sight  of  animals  enjoying  life, 

Nor  feels  their  happiness  augment  his  own. 

The  bounding  fawn,  that  darts  across  the  glade, 

AY  hen  none  pursues,  through  mere  delight  of  heart, 

And  spirits  buoyant  with  excess  of  glee ; 

The  horse,  as  wanton  and  almost  as  fleet, 

That  skims  the  spacious  meadow  at  full  speed, 

Then  stops  and  snorts,  and,  throwing  high  his  heels. 

Starts  to  Che  voluntary  race  again; 

The  very  kiue,  that  gambol  at  high  noon, 

The  total  herd  receiving  first  from  one, 

That  leads  the  dance,  a summons  to  be  gay. 

Though  wild  their  strange  vagaries,  and  uncouth 
Their  efforts,  yet  resolved,  with  one  consent, 

To  give  such  act  and  utterance  as  they  may 
To  ecstasy  too  big  to  be  suppress’d — 

These,  and  a thousand  images  of  bliss, 

AVith  which  kind  Nature  graces  every  scene, 

AA'here  cruel  man  defeats  not  her  design, 

Imparts  to  the  benevolent,  who  wish 
All  that  are  capable  of  pleasure  pleased, 

A far  superior  happiness  to  theirs, 

The  comfort  of  a reasonable  joy.” 
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CASSELL’S 


THE  APE. 


STOR  Y is  told  of  a gentleman  who  had  travelled  extensively,  and  who  said  to  his 
servant,  as  he  was  returning  home,  “ Robert,  it  is  necessai-y  for  one  who  has  been 
much  abroad,  to  go  rather  beyond  the  fact,  or  else  he  will  not  be  treated  with 
all  the  respect  he  ought  to  have  ; but  still,  wherever  I may  dine  or  sup,  keep 
close  to  my  chair,  and  if  I should  very  much  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth,  give 
me  a tap  on  the  back,  that  I may  correct  myself.”  It  was  not  long  before 
he  dined  with  a party,  where,  in  answer  to  a question  as  to  the  remarkable 
objects  he  had  beheld,  he  declared,  that  when  he  was  in  the  island  of  Borneo, 
he  saw  a monkey  who  had  a tail  sixty  feet  long.  Robert,  remembering  his 
instructions,  instantly  tapped  his  master  on  the  back.  “ I am  certain,” 
he  continued,  scarcely  breathing  between  the  two  declarations,  “ it  was  forty  feet  at  least 
another  tap  led  to  a further  reduction ; “ to  speak  within  compass,  it  must  have  been  thirty, 
but  I did  not  measure  it a third  tap  extorted  the  assertion,  “ I’m  sure  it  was  twenty  j” 
but  another  tap  gave  tangible  proof  that  Robert  was  even  now  not  satisfied  ; when  his  master, 
turning  angrily  round,  exclaimed,  “ What,  man,  would  you  have  the  monkey  without  any 
tail?”  And  yet,  even  then  the  creature  would  only  have  been  an  Ape.  The  origin  of  the  term 
Ape  is  very  doubtful,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  popular  and  scientific  use,  to  denote  a monkey  without 
a tail,  while  a Baboon  is  a monkey  with  a short  tail,  and  the  general  name  of  Monkey  is  applied  to 
the  four-handed  creatures  who  have  very  long  tails. 
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“ To  ape,”  is  a verb  which  lias  long  been  in  use  as  descriptive  of  conduct  full  of  tricks, 
and  especially  of  that  which  is  imitative,  mimicking,  and  mocking  ; while  ape,  as  a noun,  lias  a cor- 
responding signification.  Of  one  fair  dame  Chaucer  says  : — 

“ So  loveth  she  this  hardy  Nicholas, 

That  Absolon  may  blow  the  bucke’s  horn ; 

He  no  had  for  his  labour  but  a scome, 

And  thus  she  niaketh  Absolon  hire  ape.” 

In  an  old  comedy  we  meet  with  the  question  and  the  reply  : — 

“ Stand  by  there.  Who  are  you  ? ” 

“ My  lady’s  ape,  that  imitated  all  her  fashions.” 

The  fox,  in  one  of  Dryden’s  fables,  says  : — 

“ I with  pleasure  see 

Man  strutting  on  two  legs,  and  apehuj  me.” 

Nor  is  Gay’s  description  of  “ the  monkey  who  had  seen  the  world,”  likely  to  be  forgotten  : — 

“ At  length  the  treacherous  snare  was  laid ; 

Poor  Pug  was  caught,  to  town  conveyed, 

Then  sold.  How  envied  was  his  doom, 

Made  captive  in  a lady’s  room ! 

Proud  as  a lover  of  his  chains, 

He  day  by  day  her  favour  gains. 

Whene’er  the  duty  of  the  day 
The  toilet  calls ; with  mimic  play 
He  twirls  her  knots,  he  cracks  her  fan, 

Like  any  other  gentleman.” 

Of  the  imitative  power  of  monkeys  there  are  many  amusing  stories  ; and  so  remarkable,  indeed, 
are  some  of  the  facts  that  have  been  observed,  that  there  has  often  been  a hesitation  as  to  telling  the 
whole  truth.  Thus,  Drinkwater,  in  his  highly  interesting  account  of  “ the  Siege  of  Gibraltar,”  alludes 
to  a fact,  and  yet  Mr.  Stewart  Hose  remarks,  it  is  done  “ so  obscurely,  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible  to  one 
not  present  at  the  occurrence.”  “ There  is  something  shabby,”  he  adds,  “ in  concealing  what  you  know 
to  be  true,  because  you  imagine  that  others  will  not  believe  it.  Turpin  was  actuated  by  a higher 
feeling ; of  him  Ariosto  says  : — 

‘ Good  Turpin,  knowing  that  he  says  what’s  true, 

Who  leaves  men  to  believe  what  they  think  right, 

Tells  of  Itogero  wondrous  things,  which  you, 

Hearing  related,  would  for  falsehoods  slight.’” 

In  the  spirit  of  Turpin,  then,  which  Mr.  Rose  follows,  we  intend  to  act  throughout  this  Natural  History. 

A man,  who  had  been  a muleteer  at  Cadiz,  and  who  afterwards  established  himself  as  a barber  at 
Gibraltar,  in  a restless  spirit  shifted  to  Ceuta,  and,  having  invested  a very  small  capital,  of  which  he 
was  possessed,  in  the  purchase  of  those  woven  red  caps,  which  form  the  crown  of  the  turban  throughout 
Turkey  and  Africa,  set  out  alone  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

Long  before  sunrise  he  was  off,  and  reached  a wood  before  the  noontide  heat  became  insufferable. 
In  hot  countries  this  period  of  the  day  is,  as  is  well-known,  appropriated  to  repose.  lie  accordingly 
opened  the  valise,  which  contained  the  treasure  of  red  caps,  put  on  one  of  them  instead  of  his  hat, 
and  stretched  himself  under  a tree.  He  slept  comfortably  till  the  sun  was  somewhat  low  in  the 
horizon,  when  imagine  his  horror  at  waking,  to  perceive  the  boughs  of  the  tree  under  which  he 
was  sleeping,  covered  with  monkeys  in  red  caps  ! 

They  had  seen  the  Spaniard  put  on  his,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  asleep,  had,  one  and  all,  followed 
his  example.  I he  poor  Spaniard,  with  all  the  gesticulation  of  his  country,  bitterly  deplored  his  hard 
fate,  stamped  with  vexation,  and  cast  his  red  cap  on  the  ground,  when — happy  and  unexpected  result 
all  the  monkeys  did  the  same,  and  the  Spaniard,  with  indescribable  delight,  quickly  gathered  up  his 
treasure. 

In  countries  where  apes  and  monkeys  abound,  the  natives  take  advantage  of  this  propensity,  and 
thereby  entrap  them.  \\  ashing  their  faces  and  hands  in  a pitcher  of  water  in  situations  where  these 
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animals  are,  they  substitute  for  the  water  a solution  of  glue ; they  then  leave  the  spot,  when  the 
apt's  are  sure  to  descend  from  the  trees,  and  wash  themselves  as  they  had  observed  the  men  do  ; their 
eyelashes  are  consequently  glued  together,  they  are  rendered  unable  to  escape  from  their  enemies,  and 
are  thus  easily  captured. 

When  some  men  of  science  were  engaged  in  South  America  making  observations- on  the  figure  of 
the  earth,  they  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the  domesticated  apes,  which  were  very  numerous,  looking 
through  their  telescopes,  planting  signals,  running  to  the  pendulum  they  used,  taking  their  pens  and 
trying  to  write  : in  a word,  imitating  every  action  as  soon  as  they  could  after  it  was  observed. 

The  smallpox  having  spread  fearfully  amongst  the  monkeys  of  South  America,  Dr.  Pinckard, 
Secretary  to  the  Bloomsbury-street  Vaccination  Society,  was  struck  by  the  idea  of  an-esting  its  further 
progress.  Vaccination  was,  of  course,  to  be  the  means  of  staying  the  plague,  and  his  scheme  for  its 
introduction  was  singularly  ingenious.  He  bound  two  or  three  boys  hand  and  foot,  and  then  vacci- 
nated them,  in  the  presence  of  an  old  monkey,  who  was  observed  to  be  closely  attentive  to  his 
proceedings.  He  then  left  him  alone  with  a young  monkey,  with  some  of  the  matter  on  the  table,  and 
beside  it  a lancet  guarded  that  it  might  not  cut  too  deep,  by  a projecting  piece  of  steel,  on  the  same 
principle  as  ivory  cucumber  slices  are  made,  and  on  the  principle  also  adopted  in  what  are  called 
“ hunting  razors.”  The  doctor  witnessed  the  result  from  a neighbouring  room  : the  old  monkey  threw 
the  young  one  down,  bound  him  without  delay,  and  vaccinated  him  with  all  the  skill  of  a professor. 

“ The  usual  effects,”  says  Mr.  Rose,  “ followed.  Other  steady  monkeys  were  thus  instructed  in 
the  art,  after  having  been  themselves  pi’eviously  inoculated  ; and  several  are,  it  is  said,  now  being  sent  out 
to  South  America,  provided  with  all  necessary  means  for  the  beneficial  infection.  May  the  attempt 
succeed,  and  men  and  monkeys,  throughout  that  extensive  continent,  have  cause  to  bless  the  name  of 
England  ! ” 

Such  an  aspiration  was  far  more  reasonable  than  many  would  imagine.  Harris  relates  that  the 
ancient  Indians  found  a way  of  making  such  creatures,  by  nature  so  active,  not  merely  quiet  but  useful. 
In  such  places  as  produced  pepper  and  cocoa  trees,  they  were  accustomed,  in  sight  of  the  monkeys,  to 
cut  the  highest  branches  within  their  reach,  and  lay  them  regularly  on  the  ground.  This  they  did  in  the 
morning,  and  then  leaving  the  place,  these  natural  mimics  pulled  all  the  fruit  that  was  out  of  man’s 
reach  and  laid  it  in  the  same  order  on  the  ground,  when  the  Indians,  coming  in  the  night,  found  their 
harvest  gathered  to  their  hands  and  carried  it  away. 

Stedman,  in  his  very  entertaining  account  of  Surinam,  tells  us,  that,  being  placed  in  command  of  a 
flotilla  of  barges  in  an  inland  part  of  a river,  he  was  accustomed,  at  rising,  to  wash  himself,  and  clean 
his  teeth  upon  deck,  dipping  his  sponge  and  tooth-brush  for  this  purpose  in  water.  He  had  pursued 
this  practice  for  a few  days,  when  he  perceived,  to  his  surprise,  a monkey  engaged  in  the  same 
manoeuvre,  and,  after  a little  longer  period,  he  found  that  the  fashion  had  been  universally  adopted,  and 
that  hundreds  of  monkeys  every  morning  lined  the  shore,  who  were  to  be  seen  washing  or  cleaning 
their  teeth  with  small  sticks  of  willow,  which  they  used  up  and  down,  pr  right  and  left,  as  the  position 
of  the  teeth  required.  Other  four-handed  creatures  have  the  same  power,  and  we  shall  give,  when 
speaking  of  them,  many  amusing  stories. 

There  have  been,  unhappily,  both  writers  and  travellers  too  much  disposed  to  credulity,  so  fasci- 
nated by  the  marvellous,  or  designedly  propagating  falsehoods,  who  have  described  “ men  with  long 
tails,  and  covered  with  yellowish  hair,  navigating  the  ocean  in  boats,  and  bartering  parrots  in  exchange 
for  iron and  “ long-armed,  hairy  men,”  who  played  the  part  of  bandits,  and  whose  language  was  a 
hissing  sound.  “The  province  ofFohier,”  says  Nieuhoff,  “hath  an  animal  perfectly  resembling  man, 
but  longer  armed,  and  hairy  all  over,  called  Fesse ; most  swift  and  greedy  after  human  flesh,  who, 
that  he  may  better  take  his  prey,  feigneth  laughter,  and  while  the  person  stands  listening,  seizetli 
upon  him.”  Nor  have  there  been  wanting  men  gravely  to  affirm  that  the  human  race  belong  to  the 
same  species  as  the  monkey  tribes;  and  that  the  distinction  between  them  has  arisen  only  from  the 
different  physical  or  moral  agencies  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Monboddo,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  Estimable  in  the  various  relations 
of  life,  and  also,  for  his  high  judicial  character,  he  was  at  the  same  time  strangely  credulous,  while  he 
manifested  a strong  preference  for  the  virtues  and  happiness,  imaginary  as  they  are,  of  the  savage  state. 

Men  of  very  different  order  have  been  betrayed  into  great  errors,  when  speculating  on  the  powers 
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of  the  same  class  of  animals.  Bontius,  a grave  physician,  became  so  enamoured  of  the  ape  he  describes 
as  to  array  it  with  evciy  grace,  and  to  affirm  that,  able  to  speak,  it  only  refused  to  do  so  from  the  well- 
grounded  fear  that  its  use  of  language  would  subject  it  to  toil.  Gassendi,  a distinguished  mathematician, 
asserts  that  some  species  of  ape  are  fitted  to  assume  our  attitude,  perform  our  actions,  and  wear  our 
dress,  and  are  so  gifted  with  the  power  of  hearing  and  of  touch,  that  they  c<mld  learn  to  play  delight- 
fully on  the  flute  or  the  guitar. 

Maupertuis,  so  celebrated  as  a philosopher,  longed  to  enjoy  the  brilliant  and  instructive  conversation 
of  unsophisticated  men,  whose  simple  peculiarity  was  that  some  of  them  wore  tails.  And  even  Linnaeus, 
the  illustrious  naturalist,  to  whom  we  are  still  highly  indebted  in  our  studies  of  plants  and  animals, 
had  a notion  that  a monkey  was  not  far  below  humanity,  and  described  him  as  a man  of  the  woods, 
moving  abroad  only  during  the  night,  and  conversing  in  a kind  of  whistling  sound ; he  fancied,  too, 
that  the  distance  between  them  might  be  greatly  lessened,  if  it  could  not  actually  be  bridged  over. 

Apes  live  in  large  communities,  and  generally  on  amicable  terms.  Their  social  instinct,  however, 
seems  limited  to  the  tendency  which  our  fruit-eating  animals  have  to  live  in  wandering  troops  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  protection.  They  frequent  large  and  fertile  solitudes,  joining  with  great  herds 
of  different  kinds,  but  without  one  species  commingling  with  another. 

But  should  any  intruders  appear  on  a district  occupied  by  one  of  these  herds,  they  all  combine  in 
resisting  the  outrage.  A combat  of  this  kind  was  witnessed  by  a party  of  Europeans  in  India,  within 
a wall  surrounding  a pagoda.  A large  and  powerful  ape  had  got  into  the  place,  but  was  soon  regarded 
as  an  interloper  by  the  resident  tribe;  immediately  an  alarm  was  given,  and  a number  of  males  united 
in  an  attack.  Although  the  intruder  was  much  more  powerful  than  his  assailants,  he  soon  found  that 
“ discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour,”  and  fled  for  refuge  to  the  top  of  the  pagoda,  which  was  eleven 
stories  in  height.  This,  however,  did  not  screen  him,  for  he  was  closely  pursued  thither  by  his  enemies, 
but  now  having  reached  the  top  of  the  dome,  which  is  small  and  narrow,  lie  availed  himself  of  the 
security  of  his  position  to  take  his  revenge.  By  his  superior  strength  he  seized  four  of  the  most 
forward  of  his  assailants,  pitched  them  headlong  to  the  bottom,  and  killed  them  by  the  fall,  which 
somewhat  damped  the  ardour  of  the  rest,  who,  after  setting  up  a loud  and  threatening  chattering, 
judged  it  prudent  to  secure  their  retreat.  The  ape  kept  his  position  till  the  evening,  when  he  descended 
and  escaped. 

It  is  admitted  that  among  apes  we  find  the  animals  who  make  the  nearest  approach  to  man. 
It  were  enough  to  say  that  his  mental  and  moral  nature  raises  man  immeasurably  above  them  ; but  he 
is  even  clearly  distinguishable  from  those  most  like  to  him  and  the  most  sagacious  of  them  all,  in  his 
physical  being.  One  remarkable  proof  ot  this  appears  in  that  constitutional  property  which  enables  him  to 
exist  and  increase  in  every  climate  of  the  earth,  and  to  live  on  every  variety  of  nutriment  that 
it  yields.  On  the  other  hand,  were  even  the  strongest  animals  gathered  together  from  the  arctic 
ciicle  01  toil  id  zone,  to  some  central  spot,  so  ill-suited  is  their  constitution  to  such  a change,  that 
they  would  soon  seriously  suffer,  and  even  be  destroyed  by  the  diseases  that  would  inevitably  arise. 

The  entiie  structure  of  man  supplies  another  proof  of  his  high  superiority.  Compare,  for  a 
moment,  the  beautifully  formed,  and  firmly  articulated  bones  of  the  human  frame,  with  the  skeleton  of  the 
Chimpanzee  (given  in  the  previous  page),  and  it  will  be  evident  that  the  former  is  a part  of  an 
exalted  order  of  existence.  It  is  contrast,  indeed,  rather  than  comparison ; and  so  it  will  be  in 
proportion  as  the  details  of  their  respective  organizations  are  minutely  and  carefully  examined. 

Ihe  strength  of  the  several  bones,  the  size  and  prominence  of  the  parts  at  which  union  takes 
place,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  muscles  of  the  loins  and  the  hips,  distinguish  man  from  every 
other  animal. 

The  brain  of  animals  differs  from  that  of  man,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  their  low  position 
in  the  scale  of  development.  The  moment  the  skull-cap  is  removed,  the  difference  in  size,  and  also  in 
the  full  rounded  appearance  of  the  one,  and  in  the  compressed  and  flattened  shape  of  the  other,  is  at 
once  observable.  If  the  brain  of  each  is  removed  from  its  cavity,  the  difference  in  bulk  will  bo 
strikingly  displayed,  while  one  equally  remarkable  is  apparent  between  the  prolongation  of  the 
matter  of  the  brain,  the  origin  of  that  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  which  is  devoted  to  organic  life — 
and  the  nerves  which  there  take  their  rise. 

I lie  form  ol  a well-developed  human  skull  is  a familiar  object,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  the 
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form  of  an  idiot’s. skull  is  quite  dissimilar,  the  lower  part  greatly  protruding  ; while  in  the  Chimpanzee 
the  difference  is  still  further  magnified,  especially  in  the  widening  of  that  part.  As  Professor  Owen 
states,  “a  detailed  comparison  with  the  cranium  of  that  animal  or  the  orang  shows  that  all  those 
characters  are  retained  in  the  idiot’s  skull  which  constitute  the  differential  features  of  the  human 
structure.” 

The  teeth  in  the  jaw  of  the  ape,  as  indeed  of  all  the  other  monkeys  of  the  old  world,  are  of  the  same 
number  as  in  that  of  man  ; and  as  far  as  the  cutting  teeth*  and  grinderst  are  concerned,  they  present  no 
difference  in  form.  But,  in  the  adult  animals,  and  more  especially  in  the  old  males,  the  dog-teeth^  are 
developed  in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  in  the  flesh-eating  animals.§  The  tusks  of  the  orang- 
utan, when  full-grown,  are  at  least  as  large  as  those  of  the  lion,  and  are  most  formidable  weapons  : 
happily  we  know  little  of  the  manners  of  these  animals  in  their  adult  state  ; but  the  fact  just  mentioned 
furnishes  strong  reason  for  supposing  that  the  gentleness  and  placidity  often  observed  in  the  individuals 
brought  into  Europe  are  not  common  in  their  native  climates,  but  that  their  disposition  alters  according 
to  the  increase  of  their  muscular  force,  and  that  in  their  adult -state  they  are  extremely  formidable 
and  mischievous. 


TEETH  OF  CHIMPANZEE.  TEETH  OF  MAN. 


It  has  been  well  observed  by  Owen  that,  though  “ in  the  human  subject  the  cranium  varies  in  its 
relative  proportions  to  the  face  in  different  tribes,  according  to  the  degree  of  civilisation  and  cerebral 
development  which  they  attain,  and  that  though,  in  the  more  debased  Ethiopian  varieties  and  Papuans,  the 
skull  makes  some  approximation  to  the  proportions  of  four-handed  animals,  still  in  these  cases,  as  well  as 
when  the  cranium  is  distorted  by  artificial  means  or  by  congenital  malformation,” — that  is,  malformation 
at  its  birth,  “ it  is  always  accompanied  by  a form  of  the  jaws  and  by  the  disposition  and  proportions  of 
the  teeth,  which  afford  unfailing  and  impassable  generic  distinctions  between  man  and  the  ape.”  To 
carry  on  the  comparison  of  this  part  of  that  creature  with  the  human  skull,  by  clothing  them  with 
flesh,  and  arraying  them  with  hair,  marking  the  differences  that  prevail  in  the  forehead,  the  eyes,  the 
nose,  the  mouth,  the  chin  of  the  two  respectively;  were  therefore  needless ; we  are  instantly  struck,  if 
not  painfully  repelled,  as  we  bring  into  juxtaposition  the  finest  visage  ever  borne  by  the  noblest  of  the 
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HEAD  OF  CHIMPANZEE. 


HEAD  OF  SOCRATES. 


HAND  OF  THE  CHIMPANZEE. 


FOOT  OF  THE  CHIMPANZEE. 


monkey  tribes,  and  the  countenance  of  man  in  the  grandeur  of  his  aspect,  or  that  of  woman,  in  whom 
alone  beauty  resides,  especially  in  the  days  of  primitive  innocence,  when,  amidst  all  the  animals  of 
Eden  whom  Adam  had  named,  appeared 

“ Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 

Godlike  erect,  with  native  honour  clad, 

In  naked  majesty  seemed  lords  of  all; 

And  worthy  seemed,  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 

Truth,  wisdom,  snnctitude,  severe  and  pure.” 

The  quickness  and  skill  with  which  animals  select  their  food  has  suggested  that  they  may  do  this 
by  the  exercise  of  a peculiar  sense.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  living  man  there  is  a small  hole 
in  the  root  of  the  mouth  which  is  closed  by  the  membrane  which  lines  it,  but  it  may  be  distinctly  seen 
in  the  skeleton,  communicating  with  the  under  and  fore  part  , of  the  nostrils.  In  quadrupeds  this 
passage  is  open  during  life,  and  is  sometimes  of  considerable  width.  It  has  been  found  to  lead  to  two 
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organs  lying  so  concealed  in  a hollow  groove  within  the  bone,  as  to  secure  them  from  injury,  and 
they  receive  a great  number  of  nerves  and  blood  vessels,  resembling  so  far  the  organs  of  the  senses.  In 
some  animals  they  are  very  large,  and  in  monkeys,  though  very  small,  they  may  still  be  traced.  What- 
ever may  yet  be  discovered  respecting  them,  their  sensitive  power  may  be  inferred  from  their  ample 
supply  of  nerves,  while  that  they  have  to  do  with  taste  and  smell,  is  highly  probable  from  the  [dace 
they  occupy. 

In  all  the  ape  tribe,  the  neck  is  shorter  than  in  man,  and  therefore  better  fitted  for  sustaining  the 
weight  of  the  head,  which  is  thrown  very  forward.  This  placing  of  the  head  in  all  these  creatures 
is  clearly  distinguishable  from  its  position,  so  exquisitely  surmounting  the  human  frame,  and  gives 
evidence  that  the  erectness  which  they  sometimes  assume  is  not  natural  to  them,  while  it  is  one  of 
man’s  most  remarkable  characteristics.  Other  dissimilarities  are  no  less  apparent ; and  however 
perfectly  adapted  the  mechanism  of  any  creature  may  be  to  the  circumstances  of  its  existence,  the 
incomparably  higher  range  of  man  rendered  necessary  an  organization  proportionately  exalted.  The 


HUMAN  HAND  AND  FOOT. 


HANDS  AND  FEET  OF  APES. 


bones  of  the  shoulders,  for  example,  not  only  give  firm  attachment  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  but 
supply  origins  to  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm,  “ the  demonstration  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
muscles  of  the  hand,  to  the  anatomical  student,  becomes,”  as  Sir  Charles  Bell  remarks,  “ the  test  of  his 
master’s  perfection  as  a teacher.”  The  free  use  of  the  hand,  and  the  square  form  of  the  chest,  are 
alike  owing  to  the  collar-bone,  which  runs  across  from  the  breast-bone  to  the  top  of  the  shoulders.  The 
shoulder-blade  lies  on  the  ribs,  is  cushioned  with  muscles,  shifts  and  revolves  in  its  place  with  every 
movement  of  the  arm,  and  has'the  power  of  moving  upwards  and  downwards,  backwards  and  forwards, 
so  that  the  arm  is  rotated  when  these  motions  succeed  rapidly. 

The  upper  arm  consists  of  a single  bone,  the  head  of  which  is  dome-like,  standing  obliquely  back- 
wards from  the  bone,  and  received  into  a cavity  in  the  shoulder-blade,  so  that  there  may  be  what,  is 
called  “a  ball  and  socket  joint."  Thus,  there  is  a provision  for  the  arm-bone  turning  on  the  shoulder- 
blade  ; so  that  various  movements  may  be  made.  In  other  movements  the  wrist  has  a finer  and  easier 
rolling,  but  this  is  from  the  motion  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm. 
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The  paw  ol  the  chimpanzee  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  human  hand  by  the  smallness  of  the 
thumb  ; extending,  as  it  does,  no  further  than  to  the  root  of  the  fingers.  The  wrist,  which  forms  the 
base  of  the  human  hand,  is  formed  of  eight  small  bones,  so  admirably  knit  together,  that,  having  little 
or  no  motion,  they  may  constitute  a solid  mass.  It  is  joined  to  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm,*  which  lie 
nicely  alongside  each  other,  and  merely  touch  towards  the  ends.  Only  one  of  them  is  joined  to  the  upper 
arm  at  the  elbow  ; the  other  only  to  the  hand  at  the  wrist.  The  former,  by  means  of  a hinge-joint  at 
the  elbow,  swings  backwards  and  forwards,  carrying  with  it  the  whole  fore-arm.  As  often,  too,  as  there 
is  occasion  to  turn  the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards,  the  one  acts  on  the  other  by  the  help  of  a cavity  near 
each  end  of  one  bone,  to  which  in  the  other  there  is  a corresponding  knob. 

Issuing  from  the  wrist  is  that  wonderful  organ,  the  human  hand.  “ In  a French  book,  intended,” 
says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  “ to  teach  young  people  philosophy,  the  pupil  asks  why  the  fingers  are  not  of  equal 
length  ! The  master  makes  the  scholar  grasp  a ball  of  ivory,  to  show  him  that  the  points  of  the  fingers 
are  then  equal ! It  would  have  been  better  had  he  closed  the  fingers  upon  the  palm,  and  then  have 
asked  whether  or  not  they  corresponded.  This  difference  in  the  length  of  the  fingers  serves  a 
thousand  purposes,  as  in  holding  a rod,  a switch,  a sword,  a hammer,  a pen,  pencil,  or  engraving 
tool,  in  all  which,  a secure  hold  and  freedom  of  motion  are  admirably  combined.” 


GAMBOLS  OF  MONKEYS. 

On  the  length,  strength,  and  perfectly  free  movements  of  the  thumb  depends,  moreover,  the  power 
of  the  human  hand.  To  the  thumb,  indeed,  has  been  given  a special  name,+  because  of  its  strength  ; 
a strength  that  is  necessary  to  the  power  of  the  hand,  being  equal  to  that  of  all  the  fingers.  With- 
out the  fleshy  ball  of  the  thumb  the  power  of  the  fingers  would  be  of  no  avail,  and  accordingly  the 
large  ball  formed  by  the  muscles  of  the  thumb  is  the  special  mark  of  the  human  hand,  and  particularly 
that  of  a clever  workman.  The  loss  of  the  thumb  almost  amounts  to  the  loss  of  the  hand.  Conscripts, 
unwilling  to  serve  in  the  army  of  France,  have  been  known  to  disable  themselves  effectually  by  cutting 
off  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand.  The  loss  of  both  thumbs  would  reduce  a man  to  a miserable 
dependence. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  another  peculiarity.  Were  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  -the  thumbs  bouy 
instead  of  being  covered  with  flesh,  many  things  we  readily  do  would  be  absolutely  impossible.  W e 

t Poller,  from  a Latin  verb  meaning,  to  be  able,  strong,  mighty. 
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now  can  take  up  what  is  small,  soft,  and  round,  as  a millet  seed,  or  even  a particle  of  human  liair. 
So  exquisitely  prehensile  are  the  human  fingers.  The  nails  are  often  of  special  service ; perhaps 
always  in  works  of  art  which  require  nicety  of  execution.  Their  substance  is  just  what  is  needed ; 
they  are  easily  kept  at  the  precise  length  which  answers  every  purpose  ; liad  they  lxeen  placed  on  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  there  would  have  been  a loss  of  power,  but  their  position  ensures  their  highest 
efficiency. 

An  interchange  of  power  for  velocity  which  takes  place  in  the  arm  adapts  the  hand  and  fingers  to 
a thousand  arts,  requiring  quick  or  lively  motions.  In  setting  up  the  type  of  this  page  there  have 
been  movements  on  the  part  of  the  compositor  of  surprising  rapidity  to  any  ordinary  observer,  and  the 
execution  of  performers  on  the  piano-forte,  as  well  as  on  many  wind  instruments,  is  often  astonishing ; 
these  are  among  many  instances  of  the  advantage  gained  by  this  sacrifice  of  force  for  velocity  of 
movement. 

The  motions  of  the  fingers  do  not  result  merely  from  the  action  of  the  large  muscles  which  lie  on 
the  fore-arm : these  are  for  the  more  powerful  efforts ; but  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  there  are  small 
muscles  which  perform  the  finer  motions,  expanding  the  fingers,  and  moving  them  in  every  direction 
with  quickness  and  delicacy.  These  minute  muscles  attached  to  the  near  extremities  of  the  bones  of 
the  fingers,  where  they  form  the  first  joint,  being  inserted  near  the  centre  of  motion,  move  the  ends  of 
the  fingers  with  very  great  velocity.  They  give  the  hand  the  power  of  spinning,  weaving,  and 
engraving,  and  the  quick  motions  of  the  fingers  already  referred  to. 

But  there  is  another  use  for  cex-tain  small  muscles  in  the  hand.  When  a sailor  hangs  by  a rope 
and  raises  his  whole  body  with  one  arm,  what  must  be  the  pressure  on  the  hand  ! It  would  be  too 
great  for  the  texture  even  of  bones  and  tendons,  and  certainly  for  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  were 
not  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  inside  of  the  fingers,  and  their  tips,  guarded  with  cushions.  To  add 
to  this  purely  passive  defence  there  is  a muscle  which  runs  across  the  palm,  and  more  especiallv 
supports  the  cushion  on  the  inner  edge,  which  acts  powerfully  as  we  grasp,  and  which,  raising  the  edge 
of  the  palm,  hollows  it,  and  forms  the  cup  with  wliich  man  refreshes  himself  as  he  takes  upi  the  water 
from  the  stream,  at  the  margin  of  which  he  bends  or  kneels. 

The  more  close  and  minute  the  examination  the  more  wonderful  will  appear  the  mechanism  of  the 
human  hand.  It  is  a test  of  smoothness  and  roughness,  fineness  and  coarseness,  heat  and  cold,  and 
other  sensible  qualities  of  matter,  which  it  enables  us  to  recognize  from  the  nerves  with  which  it  is  so 
abundantly  supplied.  But  who  shall  enumerate  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  adapted  in  the  various 
regions  and  climates  of  the  globe  1 It  suffers,  indeed,  a loss  of  sensibility  from  years  of  toil,  as  the 
skin  thickens  and  becomes  hard  and  homy.  What,  however,  would  become  of  the  labouring  man 
were  his  hand  delicate  and  soft  as  a woman’s  1 Indescx-ibable  pain  would  then  be  his  lot.  But  now 
he  wields  easily  the  axe  and  the  spade,  grasps  firmly  the  handles  of  the  plough,  swings,  as  if  it  were  a 
simple  sling,  the  huge  sledge  hammer,  and  rexxxains  xxnscoi’ched  by  the  red-hot  iron  he  fashions  on  the 
anvil,  or  by  the  molten  metal  he  brings  forth  iix  a vessel  from  the  burning  fiex-y  furnace. 

The  four-handed  animals  ai-e  so  called  from  their  geixerally  possessing  thumbs,  or  members 
opposable  to  the  fingers  of  both  the  fore  and  hixxd  limbs,  which  enables  them  to  grasp  any  object  firmly 
with  either,  and  renders  them  expert  climbers.  The  most  casual  stroller  through  our  Zoological 
Gardens  must  be  immediately  struck  with  the  surprising  agility,  the  powerful  leaps  and  swings,  and  the 
gliding  ease,  not  to  be  sm-passed,  with  which  all  these  motions'  are  performed ; and  axx  observer  in  their 
natural  abodes  will  at  once  perceive  that  their  habits  are  strictly  arboreal,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
boundless  forests  of  the  tropics.  They  are,  in  fact,  seldom  seen  at  any  distance  from  woods,  which  so 
richly  clothe  their  native  countries,  and  which  alike  supply  them  with  food,  aixd  defend  them,  bv  their 
foliage,  from  the  scorching  heat. 

During  the  middle  period  of  the  day,  these  foi-ests  are  filled  with  animals,  courting  their  grateful 
shade,  silent  and  resting ; and  it  is  only  in  some  deep  glade,  “afraid  to  glitter  in  the  noontide  beams,” 
that  the  gambols  of  a monkey  disturb  the  universal  solitude.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  sxxn  declines, 
and  the  evening  breezes  reduce  the  heat,  then  the  inhabitants  of1'  these  vast  nurseries  of  life  resume 
their  wonted  gambols,  and  none  among  them  are  more  conspicxious  than  the  monkey  tribe. 

I he  more  timid  catch  the  eye  of  the  pusser-by,  but  he  marks  an  effort  to  coxiceal  themselves  ; yet, 
as  little  heads  protrude,  and  there  is  the  gleam  or  the  flash  of  bright  searching  eyes,  from  behind  the 
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thick  boughs  and  foliage,  he  feels  that  curiosity  almost  overbalances  instinctive  fear.  A shower  of 
flowers  fruit,  nuts,  rotten  branches,  may  remind  him  that  others  are  more  forward  and  daring,  if  he 
feels  that  at  him  some  are  discharged  ; while  he  cannot  fail  to  be  amused  at  the  light  and  airy  gambols 
of  those  who  think  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  danger,  or  at  the  grimaces,  grotesque  attitudes,  and 
half  threats  of  those  iu  his  immediate  vicinity. 

Gay  describes  two  monkeys  visiting  Bartholomew  Fair,  with  the  sights  and  feats  of  a scene  which 
has  long  since  passed  away 


*•  The  tumbler  whirls  the  flip-flap  round  ; 
With  somersets  he  shakes  the  ground ; 

The  cord  beneath  the  dancer  springs ; 

Aloft  in  air  the  vaulter  Swings ; 

Distorted  now,  now  down  depends, 

Now  through  his  twisted  arms  ascends. 
The  crowd  with  wonder  and  delight, 

With  clapping  hands  applaud  the  sight. 

1 With  smiles,’  quoth  Pug,  ‘if  pranks  like 
these, 

The  giant  Apes  of  reason  please, 

How  would  they  wonder  at  our  arts ; 

They  must  adore  us  for  our  parts. 

High  on  the  twig  I’ve  seen  you  cling; 
Play,  twist,  and  turn  in  airy  ring : 

How  can  these  clumsy  things,  like  me, 

Fly  with  a bound  from  tree  to  tree? 

Hut  yet,  by  this  applause,  we  find 
These  emulators  of  our  kind 
Discern  our  worth,  our  parts  regard, 

Who  our  mean  critics  thus  reward.’ 

“ ‘ Brother.'  the  grinning  mate  replies, 

In  this  I grant  that  man  is  wise. 

While  good  example  they  pursue, 

We  must  allow  some  praise  is  due; 

But  when  they  stray  beyond  their  guide, 

I laugh  to  scorn  the  mimic  pride. 

For  how  fantastic  is  the  sight, 

To  meet  men  always  bolt  upright, 

Because  we  sometimes  walk  on  two! — 

I hate  the  imitating  crew ! ’ ” 

The  interval  of  activity  is 
brief  in  a tropical  forest ; but 
a few  morning  and  evening  hours 
of  a milder  heat  are  sufficient  to 
satisfy  all  their  wants  ; the  blaze 
of  a vertical  sun,  or  a short  twi- 
light, again  obliges  them  to  seek 
a shelter  from  its  beams,  or  a 
place  of  rest  and  security  from 
the  prowlers  whose  turn  it  is  now 
to  seek  for  food. 


MONKEYS  AT  HOME. 


There  are,  however,  some  tribes  which  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  remaining  entirely  inactive 
during  the  day,  coming  forth  at  night,  and  making  the  forests  resound  with  their  yells  and  bowlings. 
Of  the  Red  Howler  a traveller  says  : “Nothing  can  be  more  dreadful  than  its  cries.  While  lying  in 
vour  hammock  in  those  gloomy  and  immeasurable  wilds,  you  hear  him  howling  at  intervals  from 
eleven  o’clock  at  night  till  daybreak.  You.  would  suppose  that  half  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  were 
collecting  for  the  work  of  carnage.  Now  it  is  the  tremendous  roar  of  the  jaguar,  as  he  springs  on  his 
prey;  now  it  changes  to  his  terrible  deep-toned  growlings,  as  he  is  pressed  on  all  sides  by  superior 
force ; and  now  you  hear  his  harsh  dying  moan  beneath  a mortal  wound.” 
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The  food  of  the  apes,  like  that  of  kindred  animals,  in  their  natural  state,  consists  of  wild  fruits, 
bulbs,  and  probably  the  inner  bark  and  tender  buds  of  certain  trees.  Of  these  the  forest  supplies  them 
with  an  endless  variety.  A poet  says  : — 

“ Destructive,  on  the  upland  sugar  groves 
The  monkey  nation  preys;  from  rocky  heights, 

In  silent  parties,  they  descend  by  night, 

And  posting  watchful  sentinels  to  warn 
Them  hostile  steps  approach ; with  gambols 
Pour  o’er  the  cane  grove.  Luckless  be  they  to  whom 
That  land  pertains.” 

In  like  manner,  when  the  watchers  are  remiss,  they  plunder  the  maize  fields,  and  rob  the  orchards  of 
their  choicest  fruits.  Insects  are  also  as  expertly  caught  and  greedily  devoured.  Ludolf  says  that  in 
Ethiopia  “ there  are  infinite  flocks  of  apes  up  and  down  in  the  mountains,  a thousand  and  more 
together.  There  they  leave  no  stone  unturned.  If  they  megt  with  one  that  two  or  three  cannot  lift, 
they  call  for  more  aid,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  the  worms  that  lie  under — a sort  of  diet  which  they 
relish  exceedingly.  They  are  very  greedy  after  emmets.  So  that  having  found  an  emmet  hill,  they 
presently  surround  it,  and  laying  their  fore-paws,  with  the  hollow  downwards,  upon  the  ant-heap,  as 
fast  as  the  emmets  creep  into  their  treacherous  palms  they  lick  them  off  with  great  comfort  to  their 
stomachs  ; and  there  they  will  lie  till  there  is  not  an  emmet  left.”  The  stores  of  the  wild  bees  furnish 
another  repast ; they  also  eat  small  reptiles,  and  search  diligently  after  the  nests  of  birds,  of  which 
they  greedily  suck  the  eggs  and  devour  the  callow  young. 


CHIMPANZEE  WALK1NO. 


While  to  their  haunts  and  predatory  habits  there  is  a perfect  adaptation  in  their  bodies,  arms,  and 
hands  ; this  is  manifest  also  in  the  structure  of  their  feet,  clearly  distinguishable  from  those  of  man. 
He  places  these  members  on  the  ground,  to  which  their  whole  surface  is  suited,  and  one  bone  * forms 
a right  angle  with  the  leg,  which  in  the  orangs  begins  to  form  an  acute  angle  with  the  limbs,  and 
consequently  does  not  rest  on  the  earth.  The  sole  of  the  foot  becomes  narrower,  and  in  all  the 
attempts  at  erect  walking,  exhibited  by  the  apes  which  have  been  shown  in  this  country,  the  foot  was 
observed  to  rest  on  the  outer  edge.  But  the  most  marked  peculiarity  in  this  part  is  the  great  length 
of  the  toes,  and  the  position  of  the  great  toe,  which  is  placed  nearly  in  a line  with  the  ankle,  and  does 
not  reach,  at  the  nail,  within  an  inch  of  the  first  joint, + having  the  appearance  of  a thumb  and  hand, 


* The  os  calcis. 
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whose  office  it  in  reality  performs.  Nor  is  the  internal  conformation  less  remarkable ; the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  muscles  is  much  nearer  to  that  of  a hand,  but  the  thumbs  of  both  and  hind 
extremities  have  no  separate  long  flexor  muscle,  but  receive  tendons  from  the  flexors  of  the  fingers. 
Hence  the  thumbs  in  these  animals  will  generally  be  bent  together  with  the  other  fingers,  and  they  arc 
less  capable  of  those  actions  in  which  the  motion  of  the  thumb  is  combined  with  that  of  the  fore  and 
middle  finger — a combination  so  important  in  numerous  delicate  operations.  ' 

The  apes  are  distinguished  from  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  World,  with  very  few  exceptions,  by 
their  want  of  cheek-pouches,  a kind  of  natural  wallet,  in  which  they  can  stow  away  considerable 
quantities  of  fruit,  grain,  or  other  provisions,  in  returning  from  their  .predatory  invasion  of  gardens 
and  cultivated  fields,  in  removing  to  distant  parts  of  the  forest,  and  in  providing  for  future  necessities, 
after  supplying  their  immediate  wants. 

A character  common  to  the  monkey  tribes  is  found  in  some  species  only  of  the  real  apes  : it 
appears  in  those  naked  callous  patches  on  the  lower  and  hinder  part  of  the  body  on  which  they  sit 
when  fatigued  by  the  rapid  and  violent  movements  in  which  they  are  habitually  engaged.  To  these 
we  shall  allude  more  fully  hereafter,  when  referring  to  particular  instances. 

The  pace  of  these  creatines  is  neither  that  of  a biped  nor  a quadruped  ; for  as  they  cannot  walk 
upright  they  are  equally  unable  to  go  on  all  fours.  This  is  prevented  by  the  great  length  of  the  arms, 
while  these  limbs  are  made  to  aid  their  advance.  They  rest  only  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot,  but 
steady  themselves  by  the  long  fore-arms,  which  can  easily  touch  the  ground  in  all  directions.  When, 
therefore,  progress  is  made,  it  is  accomplished  by  resting  the  weight  on  the  half-closed  fists,  and  then 
swinging  the  body  forwards,  just  as  a man  does  who  is  going  on  crutches.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
fore-aims  is  also  turned  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  their  native  forests,  acting  like  a balancing-pole 
to  a dancer  on  the  tight  rope,  and  rendering  them  perfectly  secure,  however  precarious  their  footing. 
Thus  it  is  that  travellers  have  seen  apes  poised  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  slender  trunks  of  the 
bamboo,  waving  their  long  arms  from  side  to  side  not  only  easily  but  gracefully.  In  physical  structure, 
then,  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  man  is  apparent;  as  Professor  Owen  remarks,  “he  is  the  sole 
species  of  his  genus,  the  sole  representative  of  his  order.”  We  now  proceed  to  some  specimens  of  apes. 


THE  CHIMPANZEE* 

The  Chimpanzee  is  also  called  the  Black  Oi-ang,  or  Pigmy,  and,  when  young,  has  been  named  Jocko. 
The  only  part  of  the  world  known  to  be  its  residence  is  Africa.  The  one  exhibited  in  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  in  1831,  was  brought  from  the  river  Gambia.  Another,  exhibited  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  in  1853,  was  for  some  time  unwell;  it  had  all  the  aid  that  could  be  afforded  by  medical 
attendance  and  skill,  but  these  proved  utterly  unavailing.  Afterwards  there  were  two  specimens,  a 
male  and  a female  ; the  latter  died  of  consumption,  and  her  disconsolate  companion  soon  followed. 
One,  very  remarkable  for  its  size  and  intelligence,  died  in  1845,  and  its  remains  are  preserved  in  the 
Museum.  All  these  specimens  were  obtained  from  Africa.  Cuvier  gives  Guinea  and  Congo  as  the 
localities  of  the  orang.  The  subject  of  a very  able  paper  by  Professor  Owen  was  shot  by  a European  at 
Sierra  Leone. 

The  skin  appears  of  a yellowish- white  colour,  and  is  thinly  covered  with  long  black  hair  yi  front, 
but  it  is  considerably  more  hairy  behind.  The  hair  on  the  head  is  rather  thin  ; it  is  thickest  on  the 
forehead,  and  forms  whiskers  on  the  cheeks.  There  are  a few  stiff  black  hairs  on  the  eye-brows,  and  a 
scanty  eyelash.  A few  whitish  hairs  are  scattered  over  the  lips,  especially  on  the  under  one.  The 
rest  of  the  face  is  naked,  and  has  whitish  and  wrinlded  skin.  The  hair  is  somewhat  bushy  on  the 
back.  The  longest  hair  is  just  at  the  elbows.  There  is  none  on  the  fingers  or  palms  of  either 
extremity.  The  ears  are  remarkably  prominent,  thin,  and  naked.  The  nose  is  quite  flat,  or  rather 
appears  only  as  a wrinkle  of  the  skin,  with  a slight  depression  along  its  centre.  The  nostrils  open 
upwards,  which  would  be  inconvenient  did  the  creature  usually  assume  the  upright  position.  The 
projection  of  the  jaws  is  excessive.  The  mouth  is  wide,  the  lips  rather  thin,  and  destitute  of  all 
human  expression.  From  the  lower  ribs  the  body  decreases  rapidly  to  the  loins.  The  thumb  is  by 
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far  the  smallest  of  the  fingers.  The  foot  strongly  resembles  a hand.  The  thumb  of  this  part  is  very 
long,  powerful,  and  may  be  greatly  extended. 

Their  natural  dwelling-place  is  found  in  a mountainous  tract  of  country,  but  with  numerous 
intervening  valleys.  The  heights  are  covered  to  their  summits  with  lofty  forests,  giving  to  the  distant 
scenery  a rich  and  romantic  appearance.  The  edible  fruits  are  numerous  and  luscious,  including  pine- 
apples of  the  finest  flavour.  Rice-fields  also  abound,  their  produce  being  usually  intermixed  bv  the 
natives  with  the  fruits  of  various  trees.  Among  these  is  the  plantain,  a tree  rising  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  yielding  a fruit  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  l>ent 
slightly  on  one  side,  which  turns  yellow  as  it  ripens,  and  when  mature  is  filled  with  a pulp  of  a luscious, 
sweet  taste.  There,  too,  is  the  banana,  propagated  by  suckers,  which  again  form  suckers  eight  or  nine 
months  after  being  planted,  and  the  fruit  may  be  collected  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  months,  while  a 
cluster  of  bananas,  produced  on  a single  plant,  often  contains  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  fruits,  weighing  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds — a very  sugary  substance,  which 
the  natives  find  not  only  satisfying  for  the  moment  but  permanently  nutritious.  A region  more  com- 
pletely adapted  to  the  monkey  tribes  it  is  impossible  to  conceive. 

Cuvier  says  that  the  chimpanzee  lives  in  troops,  arms  itself  with  stones  and  clubs,  employs 
them  to  repulse  from  its  dwelling  both  elephants  and  men,  and  pursues  and  carries  off  the  negro  women. 
Strange  as  the  latter  statement  may  appear,  its  truth  is  asserted  by  the  people  of  the  country.  Their 
strength  and  courage  are  indeed  extraordinary,  and  it  is  very  dangerous  for  persons  to  pass  singly 
near  their  places  of  abode.  On  one  occasion,  a number  of  them  attacked,  overpowered,  and  were 
proceeding  to  take  out  the  eyes  of  two  slaves,  when  a party  of  negroes  arrived  to  their  rescue. 

In  Sierra  Leone  they  generally  take  up  their  abode  near  some  deserted  town  or  milage,  where  the 
papaw-tree  grows  in  abundance,  of  the  fruit  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  They  build  huts  nearly  in 
the  form  of  those  reared  by  the  natives,  and  cover  them  with  leaves  ; but  these,  be  it  remembered  bv 
those  of  the  rougher  sex,  who  are  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  gentler  and  softer — are  intended  only 
for  the  females  and  their  young,  the  males  always  lying  on  the  outside.  If  one  of  them  is  shot,  the 
rest  immediately  pursue  the  destroyer  of  their  companion,  and  the  only  means  of  escape  from  their 
vengeance  is  the  surrender  of  the  gun  which  proved  fatal  ; when,  with  their  utmost  indignation,  they 
tear  it  in  pieces,  and  give  up  the  pursuit. 

It  was  thought  by  Lieutenant  Sayers, 
who  brought  a young  chimpanzee  to  England, 
which  he  had  procured  in  the  Bullom  coun- 
try, where  its  mother  had  been  shot,  that 
these  animals  climb  trees  only  for  food  or 
observation.  From  the  natives  he  learned 
that  they  do  not  reach  their  full  growth  till 
between  nine  and  ten  years  ot  age.  Their 
height,  at  maturity,  is  said  to  be  between  four 
and  five  feet,  and  he  mentions  one  as  brought 
from  Free  Town,  which  was  so  heavy  as  to 
form  a fair  load  for  two  men,  who  earned  him 
on  a pole  between  them. 

The  natives  say  that  the  chimpanzees, 
in  their  wild  state,  have  been  seen  to  snap 
boughs  oft  the  trees,  which  two  men  united 
could  scarcely  bend,  with  the  greatest  ap- 
parent ease.  When  the  lieutenant  visited  the 
lice  f.iuns  of  a chief  on  the  Bullom  shore  their  cries  plainly  indicated  the  presence  of  a troop, 
as  the  noi,e  could  not  have  been  produced  by  less  than  eight  or  ten  of  them.  The  natives  also  affirmed 
that  tie)  a wavs  travel  in  strong  bodies,  armed -with  sticks,  which  they  use  with  great  dexterity. 
They  are  exceedingly  watchful,  and  the  first  one  which  discovers  the  approach  of  a stranger,  utters  a 
piotracted  cry,  strongly  lesembling  that  of  a human  being  in  the  greatest  distress. 

I he  fiist  time  1 heard  it,  says  the  lieutenant,  “I  was  much  startled;  the  animal  was  apparently 
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not  move  than  thirty  paces  distant,  but,  had  it  been  but  five,  I could  not  have  seen  it  from  the  tangled 
nature  of  the  jungle ; and  I certainly  conceived  that  such  sounds  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a 
human  being,  who  hoped  to  gain  a rescue  through  his  cries  from  an  instant  and  terrible  death.  The 
native  who  was  with  me  laid  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and,  pointing  suspiciously  to  the  bush,  said, 
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1 ^assa,  haboo  live  there,’  and  in  a few  minutes  the  wood  was  alive  with  them,  their  cries  resembling 
the  barking  ol  dogs.  My  guide  informed  me  that  the  cry  first  heard  was  to  inform  the  troop  of  my 
approach,  and  that  they  would  all  immediately  leave  the  trees,  or  any  exalted  situation  that  might 
expose  them  to  view,  and  seek  the  bush  ; lie  also  showed  that  he  was  much  afraid,  and  entreated  me 
not  to  proceed  any  further  in  that  direction.” 

A hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  a chimpanzee  was  brought  into  England,  which  had  been  caught 
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in  Angola,  far  up  the  country.  It  was  a male,  and  at  the  time  of  its  capture  had  a female  in  comjjauy. 

It  was  soon  rendered  tame,  and  became  an  exceedingly  gentle  creature.  1 he  persons  he  knew  on  board 
the  vessel  he  was  accustomed  to  embrace  with  apparently  great  tenderness.  There  were  several 
monkeys  in  the  ship,  but  on  no  occasion  would  he  associate  with  them.  In  many  of  his  actions  he 
displayed  great  sagacity.  A suit  of  clothes  was  made  for  him,  in  the  wearing  of  which,  after  a little 
time,  he  took  great  delight.  Any  part  of  his  attire  wliich  he  could  not  put  on  by  himself,  he  would  bring 
in  his  paws  to  any  one  of  the  ship’s  company  for  assistance.  He  would  lie  down  at  night  in  a bed 
allotted  to  him,  place  his  head  calmly  on  the  pillow,  and  carefully  pull  up  the  bed  clothes,  in  order  to 
secure  their  full  warmth.  He  did  not  long -survive  his  arrival  in  London.  An  account  that  was 
published  of  his  dissection  contributed  to  the  knowledge  of  his  race. 

A female  chimpanzee  was  procured  by  Captain  Payne  in  the  Isle  of  Princes,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  from  a native  trader  who  had  carried  it  thither  from  the  banks  of  the  Gaboon.  It  was  a young 
animal,  and  far  inferior  in  size  to  specimens,  often  seen  in  the  recesses  of  its  native  forests.  There  it  Ls 
said  this  species  attains  the  height  of  live  or  six  feet  ; it  is  a formidable  antagonist  to  the  elephant, 
and  several  of  them  will  not  scruple  to  attack  the  lion  and  other  beasts  of  prey  with  clubs.  The 
negroes  generally  believe  that  the  chimpanzee  is  rational,  and  even  can  speak,  but  cunningly  avoids 
doing  so  lest  it  should  be  compelled  to  labour. 

When  this  animal  came  on  board  it  sl<Jk>k  hands  with  some  of  the  sailors,  but  refused  its  hand 
angrily  to  others,  without  any  apparent  cause.  It  speedily,  however,  became  familiar  with  the  crew, 
except  one  boy,  to  whom  it  was  never  reconciled.  When  the  seamen’s  mess  was  brought  on  deck  it 
was  a constant  attendant  ; it  would  go  round  and  embrace  each  person  while  it  uttered  loud  yells,  and 
would  then  seat  itself  among  them  to  share  the  repast  : when  angry,  it  sometimes  made  a barking 
noise  like  a dog ; at  other  times  it  would  cry  like  a pettish  child,  and  scratch  itself  with  great  vehe- 
mence. It  expressed  pleasure,  especially  on  receiving  sweetmeats,  by  a sound  like  hem,  in  a grave 
tone,  but  it  seemed  to  have  little  variety  of  voice. 

In  warm  latitudes  it  was  active  and  cheerful,  but  it  became  languid  as  it  receded  from  them  ; and 
on  approaching  our  shores  it  showed  a desire  to  have  a warm  covering,  and  would  roll  itself  up  carefully 
in  a warm  blanket  when  it  retired  to  rest.  In  advancing,  it  never  placed  the  palm  of  the  hands  of  its  long 
arms  to  the  ground,  but  always  closing  its  fists,  rested  on  the  knuckles.  It  rarely  assumed  the  erect 
posture.  It  could  move  nimbly  on  two  feet  for  a short  distance,  appearing  to  aid  the  motion  of  its 
legs  by  grasping  the  thighs  with  its  hands.  It  would  often  swing  itself  by  its  fingers  on  a rope,  for 
upwards  of  an  hour. 

It  ate  readily  every  kind  of  vegetable  food  ; but  at  first  did  not  appear  to  relish  animal  flesh,  though 
it  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  sucking  the  leg-bone  of  a fowl.  At  that  time  it  had  no  relish  for  wine, 
but  afterwards  seemed  to  like  it ; but  it  never  could  endure  ardent  spirits.  It  once  stole  a bottle  of 
wine,  which  it  uncorked  with  its  teeth  and  began  to  drink.  It  liked  coffee,  and  was  immoderately 
loud  of  whatever  was  sweet.  It  learned  to  feed  itself  with  a spoon,  to  drink  out  of  a glass,  and  was 
generally  disposed  to  imitate  all  the  actions  of  man  which  it  observed.  It  was  attracted  by  bright  metals, 
seemed  to  take  a pride  in  clothes,  and  often  placed  a cocked  hat  on  its  head.  It  was  dirty  in  its  habits, 
and  was  never  known  to  wash  itself.  It  appeared  a timid  creature,  and  was  particularly  afraid  of  fire- 
arms. It  lived  with  Captain  Payne  for  seventeen  weeks,  two  of  which  were  spent  in  Cork  and 
Liverpool.  In  the  latter  town  it  languished  for  a few  days,  moaned  heavily,  became  oppressed  in  its 
breathing,  and  died  with  convulsive  motions  of  its  limbs. 

A female  chimpanzee,  on  board  a vessel,  manifested  great  intelligence.  She  had  been  taught  to 
heat  the  oven,  and  take  care  that  no  coals  should  fall  out.  She  knew  well  when  the  temperature  was 
adapted  to  baking,  and  never  failed  to  fetch  the  baker,  who  implicitly  trusted  to  her,  in  good  time.  She 
also  assisted  in  unfurling  the  sails,  splicing  the  ropes,  and  could  even  pull  one  along  with  the  sailors. 
The  vessel  in  which  she  was  seen  was  bound  for  America,  but  she  did  not  live  to  reach  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  act  of  great  cruelty.  On  one  occasion  the  mate  inflicted  a very  severe  punishment  upon 
her,  which  she  did  not  deserve,  and  whiqh  she  bore  with  the  utmost  fortitude,  only  holding  out  her 
hands  to  break  the  force  ol  the  blows,  and  at  the  same  time  entreating  for  mercy.  But  from  that  time 
she  refused  all  sustenance,  and  died  from  grief  and  hungtr  on  the  fifth  day,  lamented  by  all  on  board 
except  the  unfeeling  mate. 
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Of  one  of  these  creatures,  Mr.  Broderip  amusingly  says: — “ Poor  dear  Tommy,  we  knew  him  well  ; 
and  who  is  there  who  was  not,  at  least,  his  visiting  acquaintance  1 Peace  be  with  him  ! Evei'ybody  loved 
him,  everybody  was  kind  to  him.  In  his  last  illness  he  was  suffered  to  come  forth  for  a closer  enjoyment 
of  the  kitchen  lire ; and  there  we  saw  him  sit,  leaning  his  cheek  upon  his  hand,  watching  the  gyrations 
of  a depending  shoulder  of  mutton,  as  it  revolved  and  hissed  between  him  and  the  glowing  grate — no,  not 
with  the  prying,  mischievous  eyes  of  ordinary  monkeys,  but  with  a pensive,  philosophic  air  that  seemed 
to  admit  his  own  inferiority,  and  to  say — ‘ Ah  ! man  is,  indeed,  the  cooking  animal.’  ” 

Several  specimens  of  the  same  species  have  been  exhibited  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
Paris  during  the  present  century.  Many  could  not  sustain  the  changes  suffered  in  a voyage  from  the 
west  of  Africa,  and  others  fell  victims  to  a climate  so  different  from  their  own.  We  have  seen, 
however,  a living  chimpanzee  in  the  Garden  of  Plants,  wlio.se  gaiety,  vivacity,  and  numberless  frolics 
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amused  the  visitors  of  all  ages  accustomed  to  gather  about  his  cage.  He  ate  with  appetite  the  roast 
meats  and  fruits  that  were  offered  him,  he  drank  sugared  water,  milk,  and  coffee,  but  was  especially 
fond  of  wine,  and  preferred  those  of  the  best  quality.  He  loved  change,  and  appears  in  the  engraving 
in  the  society  of  the  coatis,  some  of  which  were  placed  in  the  same  compartment,  but  with  which  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  become  very  familiar. 

Mr.  W aterton,  who  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  Monkey  tribes  in  the 
wilds  of  South  America,  states  that  he  had  not  seen  a Chimpauzee  until  he  beheld  a female  of  the 
smaller  kind  with  a black  fur,  in  the  menagerie  of  Mr.  Geoi’ge  Wombwell,  at  Wakefield ; its  health, 
however,  had  been  visibly  on  the  decline,  and  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  reached  that  town,  the  poor 
little  African  stranger  was  lying  dead  in  the  apartment  it  had  occupied.  It  was  afterwards  sent,  as  a 
present,  to  Mr.  Waterton,  but  the  messenger  idled  on  the  way,  and  the  naturalist  says  : — “This  pro- 
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yoking  loss  of  time  cost  me  full  five  hours  of  nocturnal  labour  with  the  dissecting  knife.  After  seven 
weeks  of  application,  I succeeded  in  restoring  its  former  shape  and  features.  Hollow  to  the  very  nails, 
it  now  sits  upon  a cocoa-nut  (not  by  the  way,  its  correct  position)  which  I brought  with  rne  from 
Guiana,  in  the  year  1817.  Unless  accident  destroy  this  ape  (as  it  has  been  totally  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  alcohol),  it  will  remain  for  ages  yet  to  come,  free  from  mould,  and 
from  the  depredations  of  the  moth  ; and  without  any  wires,  or  any  internal  support  whatever,  it  will 
retain  the  form  which  I have  given  to  it,  and  the  exact  position  in  which  it  has  been  placed  at  W alton 
Hall,  where  it  has  many  attractions  for  scientific  visitors.” 

At  Scarborough,  in  1855,  Mr.  Waterton  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a living  specimen  in  Mrs. 
Wombwell’s  menagerie.  “Although,”  he  says,  “the  room  seemed  small  and  very  unaccommodating  to 
a climbing  animal,  still  our  young  Chimpanzee  managed  to  thread  its  way  up  and  down  the  surrounding 
furniture ; and  on  reaching  me,  it  climbed  up  to  my  neck,  where  it  found  a comfortable  resting  place. 

“ When  I had  approached  sufficiently  near  to  the  window,  so  that  the  Chimpanzee  could  profit  by 
the  movement,  it  would  lay  hold  of  the  projecting  parts,  and  then  pass  onwards,  looking  for  a ledge 
or  shelf  to  help  it  in  its  transit.  But  when  we  placed  it  on  the  floor  again,  it  seemed  distressed, — the 
countenance  underwent  a change,  and  we  could  not  doubt  of  its  discontent.  Miss  Blight*  who  is 
governess  to  this  wild  little  woman  of  the  woods,  has  given  her  the  name  of  Jenny,  and  has  observed 
that  her  pet  is  very  fond  of  celery;  a piece  of  which  Miss  Blight,  in  our  presence,  held  out  to  her 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  first  having  cleared  the  floor  for  Jenny  to  pass  over.  Bending 
forward,  in  the  attitude  of  an  old  woman,  who  uses  two  sticks  in  order  to  support  her  tottering  frame, 
Jenny  moved  slowly,  and  to  all  appearance  painfully,  across  the  floor,  with  her  hands  clenched.  On 
seizing  the  sprig  of  celery,  she  took  a sitting  position  with  remarkable  composure  : and  her  hands 
being  now  no  longer  in  restraint,  nor  in  an  artificial  posture  on  the  floor,  she  made  use  of  them,  just 
as  we  ourselves  would  use  our  hands  and  arms.” 

Mr.  Waterton  paid  her  four  long  visits  ; of  the  last  he  says  : — “ Having  mounted  the  steps 
which  led  up  to  the  room,  in  order  that  I might  take  my  leave  of  her,  Jenny  put  her  arms  round  my 
neck  ; she  looked  wistfully  at  me ; and  then  we  both  exchanged  soft  kisses,  to  the  evident  surprise 
and  amusement  of  all  the  lookers  on.”  Shortly  after  “ Jenny  ” ceased  to  live. 
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The  hair  of  the  orang-utan  is  ot  a brownish  red  colour,  and  covers  his  back,  arms,  legs,  and 
the  outside  of  his  hands  and  feet.  The  face  has  no  hair,  except  on  its  sides,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  of  whiskers,  and  a very  thin  beard.  The  eyelids  and  margin  of  the  mouth  are  of  a 

• .Sometimes  called  the  orang-outang,  Smia  Satyr,*,  Geoffrey.  rMecus  Satyr,*,  Simla  Satyr,*.  Linnams. 
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light  copper  colour.  The  insides  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  of  a deeper  copper  hue.  The  head, 
viewed  in  front,  is  pear-shaped,  expanding  from  the  chin  upwards.  The  eyes  are  close  together, 
of  an  oval  form,  and  of  a dark  brown  colour.  The  eyelids  are  fringed  with  lashes,  and  the  lower  ones 


THU  CHIMPANZEE  IS  THE  GARDEN  OF  PLANTS. 


are  wrinkled.  The  nose  is  confluent  with  the  face,  except  at  the  nostrils,  which  are  but  little 
elevated.  The  mouth  is  very  projecting,  the  lips  are  verv  narrow,  and  scarcely  perceptible  when  the 
mouth  is  shut.  The  chin  projects  less  than  the  mouth  ; below  it  a membrane  gives  the  appeaiance  of 
a double  chin,  and  swells  out  when  the  animal  is  angry  or  pleased. 
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A remarkable  difference  between  the  orang  and  man  will  be  instantly  perceived  on  a comparison  of 
their  skeletons.  The  backward  position  of  the  parts  on  which  the  skidl  rests  on  the  spinal  column,  and 
the  weight  of  the  face,  which  is  thus  thrown  forward,  require  a proportionate  development  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  spinal  column  ; added  to  which,  the  general  outward  inclination  of  the  bones  themselves,  as 
obvious  in  the  bending  of  the  column,  requires  that 
these  parts  should  be  long  and  robust.  In  the 
chimpanzee  these  parts  are  not  so  much  developed, 
because  the  spinal  column  is  not  so  much  bent, 
and  the  weight  of  the  face  is  not  so  oppressive. 

In  the  orang,  as  in  man,  the  ribs  are  twelve  on 
each  side,  but  in  the  chimpanzee  they  are  thirteen. 

The  arms  reach  to  the  ankle-joint.  The  feet  are 
long  and  narrow.  The  height  is  under  five  feet. 

The  human  breast-bone,  during  youth,  is 
composed  of  at  least  two  pieces,  and  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  being  of  many  more,  but  it  is 
single  only  in  the  adult.  Considered  as  one 
bone,  it  is  long,  broader,  and  thicker  above  than 
below,  and  its  surface  has  marks  or  divisions 
showing  the  five  principal  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  engravings  will  show  that  a 
somewhat  similar  change  passes  on  the  breast-bone  brain  op  orang. 

of  the  orang  during  its  advance  to  maturity.  The 

ribs  are  connected  in  front  with  the  breast-bone,  often  by  the  intervention  of  cartilages,  which  are 
similar  in  form  to  the  ribs,  and  often  become  bony  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  young  orang,  like  the  child,  has  milk-teeth,  designed  to  last  only  for  a short  time,  while  the  others 
are  destined  to  last  the  whole  term  of  life.  The  temporary  teeth  are  in  general  much  smaller  than  those 
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which  are  permanent,  have  a less  firm  and  solid  texture,  and  their  usual  forms  and  prominencies  are 
much  less  strongly  marked.  The  permanent  teeth  are  arranged  in  perfect  uniformity,  on  each  side  of 
each  jaw,  those  of  the  one  side  exactly  corresponding  with  those  of  the  opposite.  The  purposes 
answered  by  the  teeth  are  principally  those  of  seizing  and  detaining  whatever  is  introduced  into  the 
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mouth,  of  cutting  it  asunder  and  dividing  it  into  smaller  pieces,  of  loosening  its  fibrous  structure,  and 
of  breaking  down  and  grinding  its  harder  portions.  Occasionally,  we  find  in  animals  some  particular 
teeth  greatly  enlarged ; thus  it  is  with  the  dog-teeth  of  the  orang,  their  points  extending  beyond  the 
intervals  of  the  opposite  teeth. 


The  chest  of  the  orang  is  wide  compared  with  the  basin  at  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  which  incloses 
and  guards  the  parts  lodged  in  its  cavity,  gives  insertion  to  its  own  muscles,  as  well  as  those  of  the  back 
and  thighs,  and  forms  such  a link  between  the  rest  of  the  trunk  and  the  lower  limbs,  that  the  latter  may 
move  freely,  and  yet  firmly  support  the  body.  The  belly  is  very  protuberant. 

The  hands  are  long  compared  -with  their  width,  and  with  the  human  hand.  The  fingera  are  small 
and  tapering ; the  thumb  is  very  short,  scarcely  reaching  the  first  joint  of  the  fore-finger.  All  the 
fingers  have  very  perfect  nails,  of  a blackish  colour  and  oval  form,  and  exactly  terminating  with  the 
extremities  of  the  fingers.  The  feet  are  long,  resemble  hands  in  the  palms  and  in  having  fingers  rather 
than  toes,  but  have  heels  resembling  the  human.  The  great  toes  are  very  short,  are  set  on  at  right 
angles  to  the  feet  close  to  the  heel,  and  are  entirely  without  nails. 


TEETH  OF  THE  ADULT  ORANG. 
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The  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  monkey  tribes,  owing  to  the 
trees  with  which  they  abound.  In  Sumatra,  the  one  which  yields  camphor  equals  the  tallest  timber  trees 
in  size,  and  is  often  fifteen  feet  in  circumference ; the  banyan  tree  sends  forth  fibres  which  hang  from  the 
branches,  and  which,  when  they  reach  the  ground,  readily  and  spontaneously  take  root,  assuming  curious 
fantastic  forms  wherever  obstructions  are  placed  in  their  way  ; ebony  trees,  sandal  wood,  the  celebrated 
eagle  or  aloe  wood,  iron  wood,  and  others  too  numerous  to  describe,  are  all  here,  growing  in  endless 
diversities  of  wood  and  forest.  In  Borneo  there  are  also  immense  forests,  containing  trees  of  prodigious 
height,  others  well  fitted  for  ship  timber,  groves  of  nutmeg  and  clove  trees,  together  with  all  the  fruit 
trees  of  India.  Nor  is  Malacca,  a long  narrow  strip  of  land,  traversed  by  a chain  of  lofty  mountains, 
with  its  extensive  forests  and  its  dense  and  luxuriant  jungles,  less  rich  and  abundant  in  its  wonders 
of  vegetation.  Here  the  orang-utan  bounds  from  tree  to  tree,  feasts  on  the  fruits  which  hang 
from  their  branches,  literally  taking  his  “ full  swing  of  life  ; ” and  hither  those  who  have  provided  for 
the  studies  of  naturalists  have  repaired,  to  bring  from  the  wood,  the  forest,  and  the  jungle,  the  speci- 
mens with  which,  when  alive,  we  have  formed  an  acquaintance  in  menageries,  and  when  dead,  in 
museums  ; little  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the  adventures  and  perils  involved  in  their  capture,  or  of  the  weeks 
and  months  of  labour  spent  in  minute  and  careful  examination  and  description,  that  would  alone  render 
the  prize  available  for  popular  interest  and  instruction. 


THE  ORAHG-UTAN. 

Pyrard  says  that  some  of  the  orangs  of  these  islands,  when  properly  ti'ained  and  fed,  will  work 
like  servants.  They  will  pound,  when  offered,  any  substance  in  a mortar  : and  they  are  frequently  sent 
to  fetch  water  from  the  river  in  small  pitchers,  which  they  carry  on  their  heads ; but  on  arriving  at  the 
door  of  the  dwelling,  should  they  suffer  the  vessel  to  fall,  and  see  it  is  overturned  and  broken,  they  utter 
their  lamentations  aloud.  Barbot  also  informs  us,  that  they  are  frequently  rendered  of  use  in  some 
settlements  by  being  taught  to  turn  the  spit  and  watch  the  roasting  of  meat,  which  they  perform  with 
considerable  dexterity  and  address. 

M.  de  la  Brosse  purchased  two  orangs,  which  he  asserts  would,  while  in  the  ship,  sit  at  table  and 
partake  of  every  kind  of  food.  They  would  use  a knife,  fork,  or  spoon,  and  cut  and  lay  hold  of  what 
was  on  their  plates,  and  drink  wine  as  well  as  other  liquors.  At  table,  when  they  wanted  anything, 
they  easily  made  themselves  understood  by  the  cabin-boy ; and  when  he  refused  to  obey  their  commands, 
they  sometimes  became  enraged,  seized  him  by  the  arm,  bit,  and  threw  him  down.  When  the  malo 
was  taken  very  ill,  he  required  of  those  around  the  utmost  attention.  He  was  bled  twice  in  the  arm, 
and  whenever  afterwards  lie  found  himself  in  the  same  condition,  he  held  out  his  arm,  as  if  recollecting 
that  the  former  operation  had  proved  beneficial. 

M.  Pallavicini,  who  held  an  official  situation  at  Batavia,  had  two  orang-utans  in  his  house  a 
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male  and  female,  which  were  extremely  mild  and  gentle.  They  were  nearly  of  the  average  human 
height,  and  they  imitated  very  closely  the  actions  of  men,  particularly  with  their  hands  and  arms. 
In  some  respects  they  appeared  to  be  more  modest  and  bashful  than  savage  tribes  of  people,  but 
this  was  probably  the  result  of  instruction.  If,  for  instance,  the  female  was  attentively  looked  at  by  any 
person,  she  would  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  male,  and  hide  her  face  in  his  bosom. 

A female  orang  was  brought  alive  into  Holland  from  the  island  of  Borneo,  nearly  a hundred 
years  ago,  and  was  lodged  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  At  this  time  she  was  so  young  as 
to  be  only  two  feet  and  a half  high,  and  had  but  little  hair  on  any  parts  of  the  body  except  the  back 
and  arms  ; but  at  the  approach  of  winter  she  became  so  thickly  covered,  that  the  hair  on  her  hack  was,  at 
least,  six  inches  in  length.  Her  body  was  then  of  a chestnut  colour,  excepting  the  skin  of  the  face  and 
paws,  which  was  somewhat  of  a reddish  maroon  hue. 

She  was  very  gentle,  and  exhibited  not  the  slightest  symptoms,  at  any  time,  of  fierceness  or  ma- 
lignity. Her  air  was  melancholy,  and  her  gait  grave.  She  sometimes  walked  erect ; her  feet,  however, 
were  not  spread  out  like  thc*e  of  a man,  but  the  toes  were  so  curved  beneath,  that  she  rested  chiefly 
on  their  outer  sides.  She  generally  moved  about  like  other  apes,  but  her  movements  were  slow 
and  languid,  and  at  no  time  indicated  very  great  vivacity.  The  effort  to  stand  erect  seemed  to  be  only 
made  when  she  wanted  to  seize  something  she  could  not  otherwise  reach.  Her  usual  attitude  was  a 
sitting  posture,  with  her  knees  and  thighs  elevated  ; and  even  when  she  walked,  it  was  somewhat  in 
this  same  posture,  with  her  haunches  only  a little  raised  from  the  ground. 

She  would  eat  of  almost  any  kind  of  food  that  was  given  her,  but  she  lived  chiefly  on  bread, 
roots,  and  fruit,  never  showing  that  voracity  so  common  to  most  animals  of  her  tribe.  She  would  eat 
meat  that  was  cooked,  but  was  not  fond  of  raw  flesh.  She  liked  eggs,  the  shells  of  which  she  broke 
with  her  teeth,  and  then  emptied  by  sucking  out  their  contents.  When  strawberries  were  given  to 
her  on  a plate  she  took  them  up,  one  by  one,  with  a fork,  and  put  them  into  her  mouth,  holding  at  the 
same  time  her  plate  in  the  other  hand.  She  would  take  in  one  hand  a vessel  containing  water,  and 
would  drink  the  contents  as  calmly  as  a child  or  a man.  But  she  did  not  restrict  herself  to  water,  for 
she  eagerly  drank  all  kinds  of  wine,  particularly  Malaga.  When  she  had  drunk  she  wiped  her  lips, 
and  used  a toothpick  in  the  usual  manner,  if  offered  her. 

/ Whilst  she  was  on  shipboard  she  ran  freely  about  the  vessel,  and  played  with  the  sailors.  In  the 
menagerie  she  frequently  played  with  the  blanket  which  served  her  for  a bed,  and  sometimes  seemed 
pleased  at  tearing  it.  She  often  amused  herself  also  in  the  room  where  she  was  kept,  by  climbing  on 
the  bars  of  the  window  as  high  as  the  length  of  her  chain  would  allow. 

One  day,  seeing  ^ie  padlock  of  her  chain  opened  -with  a key  and  shut  again,  she  seized  a little  bit 
of  stick  and  put  it  into  the  keyhole,  turning  it  about  in  all  directions,  trying  to  see  if  the  padlock 
could  not  be  opened.  Whether  or  not  she  at  length  succeeded  in  her  efforts  is  matter  of  doubt,  but  it 
is  certain  that  on  one  occasion  she  made  her  escape  from  her  chain,  and  was  seen  to  descend,  with  sur- 
prising agility,  the  beams  and  oblique  rafters  of  the  building.  With  some  trouble  she  was  retaken,  for 
she  put  forth  extraordinary  muscular  power,  and  the  efforts  of  four-  men  were  found  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  her.  Two  of  them  seized  her  by  the  legs,  and  a tliiM  by  the  head,  whilst  the  other  fastened 
the  collar  round  her  body.  During  the  time  she  was  at  liberty  she  had,  amongst  other  pranks,  taken 
the  cork  from  a bottle  of  Malaga  wine,  drunk  its  contents  to  the  last  drop,  and  then  put  the  bottle 
back  in  its  place. 

She  would  present  her  hand  to  conduct  the  people  who  came  to  visit  her,  and  walk  as  gravely 
along  with  them  as  if  she  formed  part  of  the  company.  She  would  frequently  sit  with  persons  at 
dinner,  when  she  would  unfold  her  towel,  wipe  her  lips,  use  a spoon  or  a fork  in  conveying  food  to  her 
mouth,  pour  her  liquor  into  a glass,  and  make  it  touch  that  of  a person  who  drank  with  her.  If 
invited  to  take  tea,  she  would  bring  a cup  and  saucer,  place  them  on  the  table,  put  in  sugar,  pour  out 
the  tea,  and  allow  it  to  cool  before  she  drank  it.  All  these  acts  she  performed  without  any  other 
instigation  than  the  sign  or  verbal  orders  of  her  master,  and  often  even  of  her  own  accord. 

M.  May,  being  on  the  const  of  Surinam,  hud  an  ape  brought  to  him  by  one  of  the  sailors,  about 
six  months  old,  which  had  been  caught  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  and  this  animal  arrived  in  perfect 
health  at  Paramaribo,  where  a younger  animal  of  the  same  species  was  living.  One,  however,  was 
about  four  feet  and  a half  in  height,  while  the  other  scarcely  exceeded  that  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches. 
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The  elder  one  was  remarkable  for  his  strength.  M.  May  says,  he  has  seen  it  take  its  master,  a 
stout  man,  by  the  middle  of  the  body,  raise  him  with  the  greatest  ease  from  the  ground,  and  then  throw 


happened  carelessly  to  pass  near  the  tree  to  which  it  was  chained,  and  had  not  its  master  been  present, 
it  would  have  carried  the  man  up  among  its  branches  and  leaves. 


Another  of  these  animals  had  much  that  was  remarkable  in  its  appearance  and  the  circumstances 
of  its  capture.  A boat  party,  under  the  command  of  two  officers  of  the  brig  “ Mary  Anne  Sophia,” 
having  landed  to  procure  water  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Sumatra,  on  a spot  where  there  was  much 
cultivated  ground  and  but  few  trees,  discovered  on  one  of  these  a gigantic  orang-utan. 

On  the  approach  of  the  party  he  came  to  the  ground,  and  when  pursued  sought  refuge  in  another 
tree  at  some  distance,  exhibiting  as  he  moved  the  appearance  of  a tall,  man-like  figure,  covered  with 
shining  brown  hair,  walking  erect  with  a waddling  gait,  but  sometimes  increasing  his  motion  with  his 
hands,  and  occasionally  impelling  himself  forward  with  the  bough  of  a tree.  His  movements  on  the 
ground  were  not  his  natural  mode  of  advance,  for  even  when  assisted  by  his  hands  or  a stick,  they 
were  slowr  and  vacillating.  To  estimate  his  agility  and  strength  it  was  necessary  to  see  him  amongst 
trees.  On  being  driven  to  a small  chimp  he  gained  by  one  spring  a very  lofty  branch,  and  bounded 
from  one  branch  to  another  with  the  greatest  ease  and  alacrity. 

Had  the  country  been  covered  with  wood  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  prevent  his 
escape,  as  his  transit  from  one  tree  to  another  is  said  to  have  equalled  in  rapidity  that  of  a swift  horse. 
Even  amidst  the  few  trees  that  were  on  the  spot,  so  quick  were  his  movements  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  obtain  a settled  aim,  and  it  was  only  by  cutting  down  one  tree  after  another  that  his  pursuers,  by 
confining  him  within  a very  limited  range,  were  able  to  destroy  him  by  several  successive  shots.  The 
ammunition  of  the  hunters  being  by  this  time  expended,  they  were  obliged  to  fell  the  tree  in  order  to 
secure  him,  and  did  this  in  the  full  confidence  that  his  power  was  so  far  gone  that  they  could  master 
him  -without  trouble.  But  to  their  astonishment,  as  the  tree  was  falling  they  saw  him,  in  spite  of  his 
wounds,  retreat  to  another,  with  apparently  full  vigour. 

It  was  actually  necessary  to  cut  down  all  the  trees  before  they  could  drive  him  to  combat  his 
enemies  on  the  ground.  Even  now  he  exhibited  surprising  agility  and  strength,  until  he  was  at  length 
overpowered  by  numbers,  arql  killed  by  the  blows  of  stones  and  other  missiles  and  the  thrusts 
of  spears.  When  nearly  in  a dying  state  he  seized  a spear  made  of  wood,  which  would  have 
withstood  the  strength  of  the  stoutest  man,  and  broke  it,  to  use  the  words  of  the  narrator,  “ as  if  it 
had  been  a carrot.”  The  spectacle  of  his  death  was  extremely  painful,  and  excited  in  the  minds  of 
his  captors  some  doubt  as  to  the  act  they  were  committing.  Natives  and  Europeans  alike  contemplated 
his  figure  with  astonishment.  His  stature  at  the  lowest  computation  was  upwards  of  six  feet,  at  the 
highest  it  was  nearly  eight,  but  it  was,  most  probably,  about  seven.  “ He  was,”  says  his  biographer, 
“ a wonderful  beast  to  behold,  and  there  was  more  in  him  to  excite  amazement  than  fear.” 

It  seems  probable  that  this  orang  had  travelled  from  some  distance  to  the  place  where  he  was 
found,  as  his  legs  were  covered  with  mud  up  to  the  knees,  and  he  was  considered  as  great  a prodigy  by 
the  natives  as  by  the  Europeans.  They  had  never  before  met  with  an  animal  like  him,  although  they 
lived  within  two  days’  journey  of  the  vast  and  almost  impenetrable  forests  of  Sumatra.  They  seemed 
to  think  that  his  appearance  accounted  for  many  strange  noises,  resembling  screams,  shouts,  and  various 
other  sounds,  which  they  could  neither  attribute  to  the  roar  of  the  tiger,  nor  to  the  voice  of  any  other 
animal  with  which  they  were  acquainted. 

Mr.  Broderip,  alluding  to  the  capture  and  death  of  this  orang,  observes  : — “We  know  not  what 
view  their  worships  of  the  learned  societies  may  take  of  this  transaction,  for  there  is  no  knowing  how 
far  a zeal  for  science  may  carry  its  votaries,  but  to  the  unlearned  it  must  look  rather  murderous.  We 
remember  to  have  heard  a clause,  said  to  have  been  in  the  directions  given,  many  years  ago,  to  a com- 
mander of  an  expedition  of  discovery,  somewhat  to  the  following  effect : ‘ You  tire  to  avoid  collision 
with  the  natives ; but  if,  unfortunately,  such  an  event  should  happen,  and  one  of  them  should  be  killed, 
you  will  preserve  the  body  in  spirits,  and  bring  it  home  for  examination.’  ” 

An  interesting  animal  of  this  species  was  brought  by  Captain  Methuen  from  the  south  coast  of 
Borneo.  It  was  utterly  incapable  of  walking  in  an  erect  posture.  The  head  leaned  so  far  forward 
that  the  arms,  like  the  forelegs  of  other  animals,  were  required  to  support  the  body.  So  difficult  was 
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it  for  the  orang  to  hold  himself  up,  even  for  a few  seconds,  under  the  direction  of  the  keeper,  that  he 
was  obliged,  in  every  effort  at  obedience,  to  raise  his  arms  above  his  head,  and  throw  them  behind  him 
to  keep  his  balance.  His  movements  on  the  ground  resembled  those  of  the  -himpanzee.  In  passing 
from  one  branch  of  a tree  to  another,  he  wou^  '-  course,  at  his  ease.  In  sitting  on  a flat  surface, 

he  turned  his  legs  under  him ; but  in  sitting 'on  a rope,  he  rested  on  his  heels,  his  body  leaning  forward 
against  his  thighs. 

On  his  arrival  in  Java  from  Batavia  he  was  allowed  to  be  at  perfect  liberty  till  within  a day  of 
two  of  being  put  on  board  the  Ccesar  to  be  brought  to  England.  While  at  large  he  made  no  attempt 
to  escape,  but  became  violent  when  put  into  a large  railed  bamboo  cage.  As  soon  as  he  felt  himself 
in  confinement  he  seized  the  rails  of  the  cage,  shook  them  violently,  and  endeavoured  to  break  them 
in  pieces ; but  finding,  in  grasping  several,  that  they  did  not  yield,  he  tried  them  separately,  and  having 
discovered  one  weaker  than  the  rest  worked  at  it  energetically  and  perseveringly  till  he  broke  it,  and 
then  made  his  escape. 

On  board  ship  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure  him  by  a chain  tied  to  a strong  staple,  when  he 
instantly  unfastened  it  and  ran  off  with  the  chain,  dragging  it  behind  ; but  finding  himself  troubled 
by  its  length  he  coiled  it  once  or  twice  and  threw  it  over  his  shoulder.  This  feat  he  often  repeated, 
and  when  he  found  it  would  not  remain  on  his  shoulder  he  took  it  in  his  mouth.  After  the  failure 
of  several  attempts  to  secure  him,  he  was  allowed  to  wander  freely  about  the  ship,  soon  became 
familiar  with  the  sailors,  and  far  surpassed  them  in  agility. 

They  often  chased  him  about  the  rigging,  and  gave  him  opportunities  of  showing  his  adroitness  in 
making  his  escape.  On  first  starting  he  endeavoured  to  outstrip  his  pursuers  by  mere  speed,  but  when 
much  pressed  would  elude  them  by  seizing  a loose  rope  and  swinging  out  of  their  reach.  At  other 
times  he  would  patiently  wait  on  the  shrouds,  or  at  the  mast-head,  till  they  almost  touched  him,  and 
then  suddenly  lower  himself  to  the  deck  by  any  rope  that  was  near,  or  bound  along  the  mainstay  from 
one  mast  to  the  other,  swinging  by  his  hands,  and  moving  them  one  over  the  other.  The  men  often 
shook  the  ropes  by  which  he  clung  with  so  much  violence  as  to  make  Captain  Methuen  fear  the  orang 
would  fall,  but  he  soon  found  that  the  power  of  the  creature’s  muscles  could  not  be  easily  overcome. 
When  in  a playful  humour  he  would  often  swing  within  arm’s  length  of  his  pursuer,  strike  him  with 

his  hand,  and  then  bound  to  a distance. 

7 • 

Next  to  the  boatswain,  the  captain  was  the  orang’s  most  intimate  acquaintance.  He  would 
always  follow  him  to  the  mast-head,  where  the  captain  often  went  for  the  sake  of  reading,  undisturbed 
by  the  noise  of  the  ship  ; and  having  satisfied  himself  of  there  being  no  eatables  in  his  pockets,  would 
lie  down  by  his  side,  and,  spreading  a topsail  entirely  over  himself,  peep  from  it  occasionally  to  watch 
the  captain’s  movements. 

His  favourite  amusement,  in  Java,  was  in  swinging  from  the  branches  of  trees,  in  passing  from  one 
tree  to  another,  and  in  climbing  over  the  roofs  of  houses  j on  board,  in  hanging  by  his  arms  from  the 
ropes,  and  in  romping  with  the  boys  of  the  ship.  He  would  entice  them  into  plav  by  striking  them 
with  his  hand  as  they  passed  and  then  bounding  from  them,  but  allowing  them  to  overtake  him  and 
engage  in  a mock  scuffle,  in  which  he  used  his  hands,  feet,  and  mouth.  His  first  object  in  attacking 
any  one  appeared  to  be  to  throw  him  down,  then  to  secure  him  with  his  hands  and  feet,  and  then 
slightly  to  wound  him  with  his  teeth. 

Of  some  small  monkeys  on  board  from  Java  he  seems  to  have  taken  but  little  notice.  Once  he 
attempted  to  throw  a small  cage  containing  three  of  them  overboard,  probably  because  he  had  seen 
food  given  them  of  which  he  could  obtain  no  part.  There  was,  however,  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was 
less  indifferent  to  their  society  when  free  from  observation,  and  the  captain  was  one  day  summoned  to 
the  top-gallant  yard  of  the  mizen-mast  to  overlook  him  playing  with  a young  male  monkey.  Lying 
on  his  back,  partially  covered  with  the  sail,  he  for  some  time  contemplated  with  great  gravity  the 
gambols  of  the  monkey  which  bounded  over  him,  but  at  length  he  caught  him  by  the  tail,  and  tried 
to  envelop  him  in  his  covering.  The  monkey  seemed  to  dislike  the  confinement  and  broke  from  the 
orang,  but  soon  renewed  its  gambols,  and  although  frequently  caught  always  escaped.  The  inter- 
course, however,  did  not  seem  to  be  that  of  equals,  for  the  orang-utan  never  condescended  to  romp 
with  the  monkeys  as  he  did  with,  the  boys  of  the  ship.  Yet  they  evidently  greatly  enjoyed  his 
company,  for  whenever  they  broke  loose  they  took  their  way  to  his  resting-place,  and  were  often  seen 
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lurking  about  it  or  clandestinely  creeping  towards  him.  They  did  not  become  gradually  more  intimate, 
for  they  appeared  as  confidently  familiar  with  him  when  he  was  first  observed,  as  at  the  close  of  their 
acquaintance. 

But  although  so  gentle  when  not  exceedingly  irritated,  the  orang-utan  could  be  excited  to  violent 
rage,  which  he  expressed  by  opening  his  mouth,  showing  his  teeth,  and  also  by  seizing  and  biting  those 
who  were  within  reach.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  seemed  almost  driven  to  desperation,  and  on  two  or 
three  occasions  committed  an  act  which  in  man  would  have  been  called  a threatening  of  suicide.  1 f 
repeatedly  refused  an  orange  when  he  attempted  to  take  it  he  would  shi-iek  violently  and  swing 
furiously  about  the  ropes,  then  return  and  endeavour  to  obtain  it ; but  if  again  refused  he  would,  for 
some  time,  roll  on  the  deck  like  an  angry  child,  uttering  the  most  piercing  screams,  and  then,  suddenly 
starting  up,  rush  furiously  over  the  side  of  the  ship  and  disappear.  When  this  act  was  first  witnessed 
it  was  thought  he  had  thrown  himself  into  the  sea,  but  search  being  made  he  was  found  concealed 
under  the  chains. 

On  two  occasions  only  he  exhibited  violent  alarm,  and  appeared  to  seek  for  safety  in  gaining  as 
high  an  elevation  as  possible.  On  seeing  eight  large  turtles  brought  on  board,  whilst  the  Caesar  was 
off  the  island  of  Ascension,  he  climbed,  with  all  possible  speed,  to  a higher  part  of  the  ship  than  he 
had  ever  before  reached,  and,  looking  down  upon  them,  shot  out  his  long  lips  into  the  form  of  a hog’s 
snout,  and  at  the  same  time  uttered  a sound  which  might  be  described  as  between  the  grunting  of  a 
pig  and  the  croaking  of  a frog.  After  some  time  he  ventured  to  descend,  but  with  great  caution, 
peeping  constantly  at  the  turtles,  but  he  could  not  be  induced  to  approach  within  many  yards  of  them. 
He  ran  to  the  same  height,  and  uttered  the  same  sounds,  on  seeing  some  men  bathing  and  splashing 
in  the  sea  ; and  afterwards  showed  nearly  the  same  degree  of  fear  at  the  sight  of  a live  tortoise. 

In  England  he  learned  to  perform  two  feats  which  he  did  not  practise  on  board  ship.  One  of 
these  was  to  walk  on  his  feet,  a task  of  great  difficulty,  and  one  in  which  he  would  be  far  surpassed  by 
many  a dancing  dog ; the  other  was  to  kiss  his  keeper,  projecting  the  lips  against  the  face,  but  giving 
them  no  impulse. 

Of  an  orang,  which  M.  le  Compte  saw  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  he  says,  that  all  its  actions  were 
so  imitative  of  those  of  mankind,  and  its  passions  were  so  expressive  and  lively,  that  a dumb  person 
could  scarcely  have  made  himself  more  clearly  understood.  This  animal  was  very  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate, though  it  would  frequently  make  a stamping  noise  with  its  feet,  from  anger  as  well  as  joy, 
when  it  received  or  was  refused  any  kind  of  food  to  which  it  was  partial. 

Its  agility  was  scarcely  credible.  With  the  greatest  ease  and  security  it  would  run  about  amongst 
the  lagging,  vaulting  about  from  rope  to  rope,  and  indulging  in  a thousand  pranks,  as  if  it  were  delighted 
at  exhibiting  its  feats  for  the  diversion  of  the  company.  Sometimes,  suspended  by  one  arm,  it  would 
poise  itself,  and  then  suddenly  turn  round  upon  a rope  with  nearly  as  much  quickness  as  a wheel  or  a 
sling.  Sometimes  it  would  slide  down  one  of  the  ropes  and  then  climb  it  again  with  astonishing 
agility.  It  seemed  as  if  there  were  no  posture  which  this  animal  could  not  imitate,  nor  any  motion 
that  it  could  not  perform.  It  has  even  sometimes  been  known  to  fling  itself  downwards  from  one  rope 
to  another,  though  at  a distance  of  more  than  thirty  feet. 

M.  Broderip,  describes  “a  personage”  of  “the  softer  sex,”  who  had  then  recently  arrived 
at  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  and  who  was  “ the  observed 
of  all  observers.”  “ She  receives  company,”  he  says,  “ in  the  giraffe-house,  and  appears  amiable, 
though  of  a gravity  and  sage  deportment  far  beyond  what  is  usual  at  her  years.  When  we  first 
saw  her,  she  was  standing  by  her  gentleman-in-waiting,  who  was  patting  her  head  and  tickling  her 
chin  familiarities  which,  far  from  offending  her,  were  permitted  with  the  utmost  complacency.  Pre- 
sently, however,  she  left  him,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  making  an  acquaintance  with  a carpenter, 
who  was  kneeling  with  his  back  towards  her,  making  some  alterations  in  her  apartment.  It  sounded 
odd  to  hear  the  gentleman-in-waiting  say,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  carpenter’s  shoulder,  ‘ Come 
Jenny,  you  must  leave  the  carpenter  alone,’  at  the  same  time  gently  leading  her  away.  ‘ Dear  me  ! ’ 
said  a lady  ; ‘ dear  me  ! does  she  know  what  is  said  to  her  V 1 Yes,  she  knows  her  name,  ma’am,’  was 
the  cautious  reply  ; upon  which  the  lady  said  ‘ Dear  me  ! ’ again.” 

As  the  carpenter  did  not  encourage  Jenny’s  approach,  she  moved  quietly  into  the  box  which 
served  her  for  a bedroom,  arranged  her  blanket,  made  a wisp  of  straw  into  a bundle  for  a pillow  veiy 
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dexterously,  and  then  laid  down  at  her  ease  on  her  back,  with  her  straw-pillowed  head  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  box,  still  gazing,  as  she  lay,  at  the  carpenter.  As  Mr.  Broderip  describes  her  in  her 
attire  of  flannel,  over  which  she  wore  a Guernsey  frock,  he  added  : “ She  looks  very  comfortable,  but 
we  would  advise  our  friends  to  pay  their  respects  as  soon  as  they  conveniently  can  ; for  though  the 
temperature  of  the  giraffe-house  is  very  good,  experience  has  taught  us  not  to  consider  the  lives  of  such 
foreigners  as  Jenny  very  insurable  ; ” of  this  her  early  death  furnished  additional  proof. 

Father  Carbasson  brought  up  an  orang,  which  became  so  fond  of  him  that  it  seemed  desirous  of 
accompanying  him  wherever  he  went,  and  it  became  necessary  to  shut  up  the  animal  in  a house  when 
the  service  at  church  was  about  to  be  performed.  On  one  occasion,  the  father  was  surprised  and 
confounded  by  seeing  that  the  whole  congregation  were  laughing.  He  severely  rebuked  them  for  their 
misconduct,  but  to  his  astonishment  and  grief,  they  laughed  again.  In  the  warmth  of  his  zeal,  he 
redoubled  his  vociferation  and  his  actions,  but  so  far  from  the  desired  effect  being  produced,  the 
laughter  now  reached  its  greatest  height.  The  mystery,  by  which  he  had  been  so  greatly  perplexed, 
was  not  to  be  unravelled,  until  a friend  stepped  up  the  pulpit  stairs  and  gave  him  the  solution.  The 
orang,  had  unhappily,  escaped  from  his  prison,  and  following  the  father  to  the  church,  had  silently 
mounted  the  sounding-board  above  the  pulpit,  where  he  lay  perfectly  still  till  the  sermon  was  begun. 
Creeping  now  to  the  edge  of  the  board,  and  overlooking  the  preacher,  he,  in  the  most  grotesque  manner, 
imitated  all  the  father’s  actions,  increasing  their  number  and  earnestness  in  proportion  to  the  excitement 
of  the  preacher’s  feelings,  and  giving  to  them  as  they  reached  their  acme  the  greatest  force.  As 
Carbasson  left  the  pulpit  and  looked  upwards  to  the  sounding-board,  such  was  the  arch  demeanour  of 
the  orang,  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  he  preserved  sufficient  gravity  to  direct  his  servants 
to  take  the  animal  away. 

Sir.  Waterton,  who  made  a journey  from  Walton  Hall,  his  seat  in  Yorkshire,  to  London  expressly 
to  see  an  orang-utan  which  was  there  in  the  zoological  gardens,  says  : — “Most  amply,  indeed, 
was  I repaid  for  the  trouble  I had  taken.  The  orang  was  of  wrinkled  and  of  melancholy  aspect, 

entirely  devoid  of  any  feature  bordering  on  ferocity.  As  I gazed  through  the  bars  of  his  clean  and 
spacious  apartment,  I instantly  called  to  my  recollection  Sterne’s  affecting  description  of  his  captive, 
who  was  confined  for  life,  and  was  sitting  on  the  ground  upon  a little  straw,  and  was  lifting  up  a 
hopeless  eye  to  the  door. 

“ The  more  I inspected  this  shaggy  creature  from  Borneo,  the  more  I felt  convinced  that,  in  its 
own  nature,  it  could  lay  no  manner  of  claim  to  the  most  remote  alliance  with  the  human  race,  saving 
in  a faint  resemblance  of  form,  but  in  nothing  more.  Having  observed  his  mild  demeanour  and  his 
placid  countenance,  I felt  satisfied  that,  if  ever  the  animal  had  been  subject  to  paroxysms  of  anger 
when  free  in  its  native  woods,  those  paroxysms  had  been  effectually  subdued  since  it  had  become  a 
captive  under  the  dominion  of  civilised  man. 

“Acting  under  this  impression,  I asked  leave  to  enter  the  apai-tment  in  which  he  was  con- 
fined, and  permission  was  immediately  granted  by  a keeper  in  attendance.  As  I approached  the 
orang,  he  met  me  about  half  way,  and  we  soon  entered  into  an  examination  of  each  other’s  persons. 
Nothing  struck  me  more  forcibly  than  the  uncommon  softness  of  the  inside  of  his  hands.  Those  of  a 
delicate  lady  could  not  have  shown  a finer  texture.  He  took  hold  of  my  wrist  and  fingered  the  blue 
veins  therein  contained ; whilst  I myself  was  lost  in  admiration  at  the  protuberance  of  his  enormous 
mouth.  He  most  obligingly  let  me  open  it,  and  thus  I had  a good  opportunity  of  examining  his  two 
fine  rows  of  teeth. 

“We  then  placed  our  hands  round  each  other’s  necks,  and  we  kept  them  there  awhile,  as  though 
we  had  been  really  excited  by  an  impulse  of  fraternal  affection.  It  were  loss  of  time  in  me  were  I to 
pen  down  an  account  of  the  many  gambols  which  took  place  betwixt  us,  and  I might  draw  too  much 
on  the  reader’s  patience.  Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  the  surrounding  spectators  seemed  wonderfully 
amused  at  the  solemn  farce  before  them. 

“ Whilst  it  was  going  on  I could  not  help  remarking  that  the  sunken  eye  of  the  orang,  every 
now  and  then,  was  fixed  on  something  outside  of  the  apartment.  I remarked  this  to  the  keeper,  who 
was  standing  in  the  crowd'at  a short  distance.  He  pointed  to  a young  stripling  of  a coxcomb.  ‘ That 
dandy,’  said  he,  ‘ has  been  teasing  the  orang  a little  while  ago  ; and  I would  not  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences could  the  animal  have  an  opportunity  of  springing  at  him.’ 
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“ This  great  ape  of  Borneo  exhibited  a kind  and  gentle  demeanour,  and  he  appeared  pleased  with 
my  familiarity.  Having  fully  satisfied  myself  how  completely  the  natural  propensities  of  a wild 
animal  from  the  forest  may  be  mollified,  and  ultimately  subdued,  by  art  and  by  gentleness,  on  the  part 
of  rational  man,  I took  my  leave  of  this  interesting  prisoner,  scraping  and  bowing,  with  affected 
gravity,  as  I retired  from  his  apartment. 


THE  GORILLA. 
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THE  GOTITLLA  * 


jj“  is  now  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago  since  Hanno, 
a navigator,  set  sail  from  Carthage,  a city  situated  in  a 
commanding  spot,  just  where  the  African  coast  juts  out  into 
/V  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  approaches 
nearest  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily,  the  largest  and 
finest  island  of  that  inland  sea.  die  was  sent  out  by  his 
countrymen  on  no  ordinary  enterprise  at  that  period,  for 
he  was  charged  to  proceed  beyond  those  remote  boun- 
daries, the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  with  a fleet  of  sixty  vessels, 
and  with  thirty  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes  on  board, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  colonies  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa. 

Arranging  for  the  settlement  of  some  towns  as  they 
advanced,  they  reached  a great  bay,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  the  “Western  Horn.”  In  this  bay  was  an 
island,  on  which  they  landed,  to  obtain  a brief  repose  after  enduring  the  hardships  of  the  sea.  During 
the  day  all  was  calm,  but  at  night  strange  appearances  presented  themselves;  the  mountains  seemed 
to  be  all  on  fire,  and  the  sound  of  flutes,  drums,  and  cymbals  was  mingled  with  wild  screams  and 
piercing  cries.  Terrified  at  what  they  saw  and  heard,  they,  as  speedily  as  possible,  took  flight.  As 
they  continued  their  cruise  to  the  south,  the  odoriferous  plants  of  the  coast  perfumed  the  air ; but 
still  columns  of  flame  seemed  to  illumine  the  midnight  sky,  and  the  ground  was  so  hot  that  it  was 
impossible  to  walk  on  it  for  a moderate  distance. 


BASIN  OF  THE  RIVER  OF  COLD,  ON  THE  WESTERN  COAST  OF  AFRICA. 


In  the  “ Periplus,”  which  means  account  of  his  voyage,  a work  translated  by  Bishop  Maltby, 
Hanno  says  : “ Passing  the  streams  of  fire,  we  came  to  a bay  called  the  Horn  of  the  South.  In  the 
recess  there  was  an  island  like  the  first,  having  a lake,  and  in  this  there  was  another  island  full  of 
wild  men  ; but  much  the  greater  part  of  them  were  females,  with  hairy  bcdies,  vlicm  ike  interpreters 
called  1 Gorillas.’  But,  pursuing  them,  we  were  not  able  to  take  the  males ; they  all  escaped,  being  able 
to  climb  the  precipices,  and  defended  themselves  with  pieces  of  rock.  But  three  females,  who  bit 
and  scratched  those  who  led  them,  were  not  willing  to  follow.  However,  having  killed  them,  we 
flayed  them,  and  conveyed  the  skins  to  Carthage;  for  we  did  not  sail  any  further,  as  provisions  began 

- * Troglodytes  Gorilla,  Savage.  Troglodytes  Savngei,  Owen. 
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to  fail.”  This  encounter  indicates,  therefore,  the  southernmost  point  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
reached  by  the  Carthaginian  navigator. 

The  size  and  form  of  the  creature  thus  beheld  “ would  suggest  to  Ilanno  and  hi.s  crew,”  as 
Professor  Owen  remarks,  “ no  other  idea  of  its  nature  than  that  of  a kind  of  human  being ; but  the 
climbing  faculty,  the  hairy  body,  and  the  skinning  of  the  dead  specimens,  strongly  suggest  that  they 

were  great  apes.  The  fact  that  apes,  the  closest 
observed  resemblance  to  the  negro,  with  human 
stature,  and  with  hairy  bodies,  still  exist  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  renders  it  highly  probable  that 
such  were  the  creatures  which  Hauno  saw  captured, 
and  called  ‘ Gorillas.’  ” * 

Battell,  an  English  sailor,  while  a prisoner  of 
the  Portuguese,  in  Angola,  speaks,  it  is  believed,  of 
the  same  creature,  which,  he  says,  is  called  Pongo,+ 
and  of  which  he  seems  to  have  entertained  precisely 
similar  notions  : — “ He  is  in  all  proportion  like  a 
man,  but  that  be  is  more  like  a giant  in  stature 
than  a man ; for  he  is  very  tall,  and  hath  a man’s 
face,  hollow  eyed,  with  long  hair  upon  his  brows , 
bis  body  is  full  of  hail1,  but  not  veiy  thick,  and  is 
of  a donnish  colour.  He  differeth  not  from  man 
but  in  his  legs,  for  he  hath  no  calf  He  goeth 
always  upon  his  legs,  and  carrieth  his  hands  clasped 
on  the  nape  of  his  neck  when  he  goeth  upon  the 
ground.  They  sleep  on  the  trees,  and  build  shelter 
from  the  rain.  They  feed  on  the  fruit  that  they 
find  in  the  woods,  and  upon  nuts,  for  they  eat  no 
kind  of  flesh.  They  cannot  speak,  and  have  no 
more  understanding  than  a beast.  The  people  of 
the  countiy,  when  they  travel  in  the  woods,  make 
fires  where  they  sleep  at  night,  and  in  the  morning, 
when  they  are  gone,  the  pongoes  will  come  and  sit 
about  tlie  fire  till  it  goes  out ; for  they  have  no 
understanding  to  lay  the  wood  together.  They  go 
many  together,  and  kill  many  negroes  that  travel 
in  the  woods.  Many  times  they  fall  upon  elephants, 
which  come  to  feed  where  they  are,  and  so  beat 
them  away  with  their  clubbed  lists  and  pieces  of 
wood  that  they  will  run  roaring  away  from  them. 
Those  pongoes  are  never  taken  alive,  because  they 
are  so  strong  that  ten  men  cannot  hold  one  of  them ; 
but  they  take  many  of  tlioir  young  ones  with 
poisoned  arrows.  The  young  pongo  hangs  on  its 
mother’s  body,  with  its  hands-  fast  clasped  about 
her,  so  that,  when  any  of  the  country  people  kill 
any  of  the  females,  they  take  the  young,  which 
hangs  fast  on  its  mother.  When  they  die  among 
themselves,  they  cover  the  dead  with  great  heaps  of 
skeleton  of  FiiiiAi.E  coitw.t.A.  boughs  and  wood,  which  is  commonly  found  iu  the 

forests.” 

Of  thoso  creatures  no  further  account  was  given,  until  attention  was  devoted  to  them  by 
Dr,  '1  homas  S.  Savage,  a member  of  the  Poston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  at  the 


+ Wo  slightly  modernise  the  old  English  of  this  story 
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time  a medical  missionary.  On  his  voyage  to  America  from  Cape  Palmas,  lie  was  unexjxjctedly 
detained  in  the  Gaboon  river,  and  the  month  of  April,  1847,  was  spent  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Wilson,  senior  missionary  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  West  Africa.  Soon  after  his 
arrival,  Mr.  Wilson  showed  him  a skull,  represented  by  the  natives  to  be  that  of  a monkey-like 
animal,  remarkable  for  its  size,  ferocity,  and  habits  ; and  the  doctor  was  led  to  believe  that  it  had 
belonged  to  a new  species  of  orang.  Intent  on  further  investigation,  and,  if  possible,  on  deciding  the 
point  by  the  inspection  of  a specimen  alive  or  dead,  Mr.  Wilson  entered  cordially  into  the  matter,  and 
promised  his  full  co-operation ; and  having  been  a resident  in  the  country  for  several  years,  well 
acquainted  with  the  chiefs  and  people,  highly  regarded  by  them,  and  speaking  freely  their  language, 
he  was  able  to  render  the  doctor  advantages  of  signal  importance.  He  did  not  succeed,  however,  in 
obtaining  either  a living  or  a dead  specimen,  but  only  several  skulls  of  the  two  sexes,  and  of  different 
ages,  with  other  important  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the  gorilla.  These  portions  were  afterwards  ably 
described,  with  several  engravings,  in  a quarto  pamphlet,  on  the  return  of  Dr.  Savage  to  America,  by 
Dr.  Wyman,  professor  of  anatomy  in  Harvard  University. 

Of  this  creature  Professor  Owen  has  recently  given  a full  and  most  elaborate  description,  from 
which  only  a few  particulars  can  now  be  taken.  The  lofty  ridges  of  the  skull,  he  affirms,  give  to  the 
face  of  the  gorilla  a most  forbidding  appearance  ; the  thick  covering  forming  a scowling  pent-house 
over  the  eyes.  The  nose  is  more  prominent  than  in  the  chimpanzee  or  orang-utan.  The  mouth  is 
very  wide,  the  lips  large,  and  the  chin  very  short  and  receding.  The  huge  canine  teeth  in  the  male 
are  very  frightful.  The  eyelids  have  eyelashes,  but  there  are  no  eyebrows ; the  ears  are  smaller  in 
proportion  than  in  man,  and  much  smaller  than  in  the  chimpanzee.  The  length  of  the  upper  limbs  is 
not  greater  than  in  man  when  compared  with  the  trunk  ; they  seem  longer  through  the  disproportionate 
shortness  of  the  lower  limbs.  The  arm  is  longer  than  the  fore-ami,  which  is  remarkable,  and  the 
thumb  reaches  to  beyond  the  first  joint  of  the  fore-finger,  while  it  docs  not  extend  to  that  joint  in  the 
chimpanzee  or  other  ape.  The  hand  excites  attention  from  the  breadth,  thickness,  and  great  length  of 
the  palm ; the  fingers  appear  short,  taper  quickly  at  the  ends  to  the  nails,  which  are  not  larger  or 
longer,  than  in  man.  The  back  of  the  hand  is  hairy  as  far  as  the  divisions  of  the  fingers  ; the  palm 
naked  and  callous,  and  the  thumb  scarcely  half  as  thick  as  the  fore-finger.  The  leg  has  no 
“calf,”  and  grows  thicker  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle.  The  sole  of  the  foot  is  more  walked  upon  than 
by  the  chimpanzee,  or  any  other  ape.  The  hind  thumb  or  great  toe  is  stronger  than  in  those  creatures : 
it  stands  out  like  a large  thumb  from  the  rest  of  the  foot ; its  base  swells  below  into  a kind  of  ball;  the 
nail  is  small  and  short.  The  sole  is  wider  than  in  man,  the  foot  more  like  a hand,  but  one  of  huge 
dimensions  and  immense  power  of  grasp.  And  yet,  the  gorilla,  judging  from  the  structure  of  his 
grinding  teeth,  lives  on  fruits.  Our  engravings  represent  a very  fine  specimen  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
in  ale  gorilla,  and  another  of  a female,  with  which  it  may  well  be  compared. 

The  appearance  of  the  creature  when  living  maybe  gathered  from  the  engraving  at  page  32,  exhi- 
biting a gorilla,  taken  when  young,  and  presented  to  Captain  Penaud,  and  a still  younger  specimen  of 
the  same  species;  while  the  plate  opposite  page  33  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  in  the  way  of 
pictorial  representation  of  the  creatm-c  in  its  native  forests.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  remark  that 
cur  British  Museum  contains  not  only  a very  fine  skeleton,  but  a stuffed  specimen  of  the  gorilla  ; and 
that  the  visitors  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris,  in  18-55,  will  remember  a gigantic  specimen  of  the 
gorilla  with  a young  one,  placed  on  the  landing  between  the  principal  building  and  “ the  Annexe,”  of 
which  we  also  give  an  engraving. 

Dr.  Savage  has  given  to  the  world  many  particulars  in  reference  to  this  most  remarkable  creature, 
obtained  from  his  friend  Mr.  Wilson.  Having  been  a missionary  for  several  years,  studying  from 
habitual  intercourse  with  the  natives  the  African  mind  and  character,  Mr.  Wilson  felt  himself  prepared 
to  discriminate  and  decide  on  the  probability  of  their  statements.  Besides  being  familiar  with  the 
history  and  habits  of  the  chimpanzee,  he  was  able  to  separate  their  accounts  of  the  two  animals, 
especially  as  few,  such  as  traders  and  hunters,  have  ever  seen  the  living  gorilla.  Hence  the  inaccuracy, 
exaggeration,  and  confusion  of  occasional  references  which  have  been  made  to  both  animals. 

The  tribe  from  which  his  knowledge  of  the  gorilla  is  derived,  and  whose  territory  forms  its 
dwelling-place,  is  the  Mpowgwe,  occupying  both  banks  of  the  river  Gaboon,  from  its  mouth  to  some 
fifty  or  sixty  miles  upwards.  As  the  traveller  advances,  lie  finds  the  face  of  the  country  undulating 
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and  hilly,  well  watered  with  streams  and  rivers,  and  abounding  with  indigenous  fruits.  The  river  is 
visited  for  purposes  of  trade  in  ivoiy,  ebony,  and  dye-woods,  by  vessels  from  different  parte  of  America 
and  Europe.  It  may  seem  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  animal  should  have  been  so  long  unknown  to 
science  ; but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  its  immediate  habitation  is  some  distance  from 
the  coast,  and  its  ferocity  such  that  it  is  not  often  encountered.  The  natives  stand  greatly  in 
fear  of  it,  and  never  attempt  its  capture  except  in  self-defence.  They  call  it  Enge-ena. 

The  general  description  Dr.  Savage  gives  accords  with  the  deductions  of  Professor  Owen,  and  to 
these  only  a few  statements  will  now  be  added,  in  reference  to  the  living  animal.  The  gorilla  is  thickly 
covered  with  coarse  black  hair,  which,  with  age,  becomes  gray.  The  lips  and  chin  have  scattered  gray 
hairs  ; the  underlip  is  capable  of  being  greatly  lengthened,  and  then  hanging  over  the  chin  ; the  skin  of  the 
face  and  ears  naked,  and  of  a dark  brown,  approaching  black.  The  head  has  a high  ridge  or  crest  of  hair. 
The  animal  has  the  power  of  moving  the  scalp  freely  forward  and  back,  and  when  enraged,  is  said  to 
contract  it  strongly  over  the  brow,  thus  bringing  down  the  hairy  ridge,  and  pointing  the  hair  forward  so 
as  to  present  an  indescribably  ferocious  aspect.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  is  very  broad  and  promi- 
nent, the  hair  thinner  than  on  the  back ; the  legs  are  bowed  like  the  chimpanzee,  but  have  larger 
muscles. 

The  gait  of  the  gorilla  is  shuffling;  the  motion  of  the  body,  which  is  never  upright  as  in  man, 
but  bent  forward,  is  somewhat  rolling,  or  from  side  to  side.  The  arms  being  longer  than  those 
of  the  chimpanzee,  it  does  not  stoop  as  much  in  walking ; like  that  animal,  it  advances  by  thrusting 
its  arms  forward,  resting  the  hands  on  the  ground,  and  then  giving  the  body  a half-jumping,  hall- 
swinging  motion  between  them.  In  this  act  it  is  said  not  to  bend  its  fingers,  but  to  make  a fulcrum 
of  its  hand.  When  it  assumes  the  walking  position,  it  balances  its  huge  body  by  bending  the  arms 
upwards. 

The  gorillas  live  in  bands,  which  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  chimpanzee.  Only  one  adult 
male  is  said  to  be  seen  in  a band ; and  when  the  young  males  grow  up,  a contest  takes  place  for  master}-, 
and  the  strongest,  by  killing  and  driving  out  the  others,  establishes  himself  as  head  of  the  band.  Dr. 
Savage  says,  “ the  silly  stories  about  their  carrying  off  women  from  the  native  towns,  and  vanquishing 
elephants,  are  unhesitatingly  denied.”  Their  dwellings,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  consist  simply  of  a 
few  sticks  and  leafy  branches,  supported  by  the  limbs  of  trees.  The  natives  call  the  gorilla  a fool,  to 
make  a house  without  a roof,  in  a country  where  they  have  so  much  rain.  They  say  he  has  not  so 
much  sense  as  a certain  bird,  which  Mr.  Wilson  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Savage,  which  makes  a large  nest 
with  a tight  roof,  then  daubs  it  with  mud  in  the  inside,  and,  unfolding  its  wings,  whirls  round  and 
round  till  the  crevices  arc  all  filled,  and  the  inside  is  smoothly  plastered  like  a house.  The  huts  of  the 
gorilla  are  only  occupied  at  night.  These  animals  are  exceedingly  ferocious.  The  few  that  have  been 
captured  were  killed  by  elephant  hunters  and  native  traders,  as  they  came  suddenly  upon  them  while 
passing  through  the  forests. 

When  the  male  is  first  seen  he  gives  a terrific  yell  that  resounds  far  and  wide  through 
the  forest,  something  like  Kk — ah ! Kh — ah ! prolonged  and  shrill.  Ilis  enormous  jaws  are 
widely  opened  at  each  expiration,  his  under  lip  hangs  over  the  chin,  and  the  hairy  ridge  and  scalp  is 
contracted  on  the  brow.  The  females  and  young  disappear  at  the  first  cry.  He  then  approaches  the 
foe,  poming  out  in  quick  succession  his  horrid  yells.  The  hunter  waits  his  advance  with  his  gun 
extended ; if  his  aim  is  not  sure,  he  permits  the  animal  to  grasp  the  barrel,  and  as  he  carries  it  to  his 
mouth,  according  to  his  habit,  the  hunter  fires;  should  the  gun  fail  to  go  off,  and  it  is  an  ordinary 
musket,  the  thin  barrel  is  crushed  between  the  teeth  of  the  gorilla,  and  the  hunter  perishes. 

The  killing  of  a gorilla  is  considered  an  act  of  great  skill  and  courage,  and  brings  to  the  victor 
signal  honour.  A slave  to  a native,  from  an  interior  tribe,  killed  a male  and  female,  and  from  these 
specimens  we  have  collected  the  materials  of  our  description  of  the  species  in  general.  On  one  occasion 
this  slave  had  killed  an  elephant,  and,  returning  home,  met  a male  gorilla,  and,  being  a good  mnrks- 
mun,  brought  him  speedily  to  the  ground,  lie  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  female  was  observed, 
which  he  also  killed.  Such  acts,  unheard  of  before,  were  deemed  almost  superhuman  ; his  freedom  was 
immediately  granted,  and  his  name  made  known  sis  the  prince  of  hunters. 

In  the  forests,  the  habits  of  the  gorillas  generally  resemble  those  of  the  chimpanzee.  They  build 
their  nests  loosely  in  trees,  and  change  tlieir  places  of  resort  according  to  circumstances.  The  amomums , 
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which  form  in  every  locality  of  the  orangs  a chief  article  of  food,  were  found  in  West  Africa,  by  Dr. 
Savage,  to  bo  of  an  entirely  different  species  from  those  at  Cape  Palmas.  At  the  latter  point,  but  one 
species,  and  a small  variety  with  acid  pulp,  is  known  ; but  at  the  Gaboon  there  are  at  least  three.  The 
gorillas  eat  only  those  species  which  have  an  acid  pulp.  Fruits  distinguished  by  the  opposite  qualities 
of  acidity  and  sweetness  are  eaten  with  equal  zest. 

Here,  as  at  all  other  places  on  the  coast  of  West  Africa,  the  orangs  are  believed  by  the  natives  to 
be  human  beings  degenerated.  “ Some  few,”  says  Dr.  Savage,  “ who  have  put  on  a degree  of  civilisation 
above  the  mass,  will  not  acknowledge  their  belief  in  this  affinity ; such  persons  profess  to  view  them  as 
embodied  spirits — the  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  being  prevalent.  They  say  that  the 
chimpanzee  has  the  spirit  of  a coastman — being  inspired  and  more  intelligent ; and  the  Engo-ena  (the 
gorilla)  that  of  a bushman.  The  majority,  however,  believe  them  to  be  men,  and  seem  to  be  unaffected 
by  our  arguments  in  proof  of  the  contrary.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  tribes  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  their  locality.  They  believe  them  to  be  literally  ‘ wild  men  of  the  woods.’  ” 

At  this  point,  then,  we  leave  the  apes  which  have  the  greatest  degree  of  physical  resemblance  to  man 
— a resemblance  on  account  of  which  these  animals  are  frequently  said  to  be  “anthropoid,”  or  to  have  “an 
anthropoid  character,”  this  word  being  formed  from  the  Greek  word  for  man,  “anthropos.”  It  must,  how- 
ever, have  been  clearly  apparent  to  those  who  have  read  our  history  thus  far,  that  the  distance  between 
the  two,  even  in  their  physical  nature,  is  absolutely  immeasurable.  Tales,  not  Only  exaggerated  but  false, 
have  been  frequently  told  in  reference  to  these  animals ; and  it  may  be  that  the  continued  and  careful 
observation  of  them  by  enlightened  and  patient  men  may  yet  contract  the  dimensions  and  dim  the 
colourings  of  others  that  still  gain  credence.  The  persons  who  contend  for  a near  approach  of  the 
four-handed  tribes  to  the  human  race,  to  use  the  words  of  Lawrence,  so  eminently  fitted  to  decide  the 
question,  “ are  equally  unacquainted  with  the  structure  of  men  and  monkeys ; they  are  not  conversant 
with  zoology  and  physiology,  and,  therefore,  entirely  destitute  of  the  principles  on  which  alone  a sound 
judgment  can  be  formed  concerning  the  nature  and  capabilities  and  destiny  of  animals,  as  well  as  the 
laws  according  to  which  certain  changes  of  character,  and  certain  departures  from  the  original  stock, 
may  take  place.” 

Mr.  Waterton,  who  observed  so  attentively  the  orang  already  described,  soon  saw  clearly  that  the 
tendons  in  his  long  and  strangely  proportioned  arms  did  all  his  work  for  him,  as  he  jumped  from  place 
to  place,  or  whilst  lie  remained  suspended  from  the  branch  which  he  had  seized.  When  all  his  four 
limbs  were  collected  on  the  branch,  his  hinder  ones  seemed  merely  to  act  as  steadying  props.  It  was 
only  when  the  orang  thus  exhibited  himself  that  Mr.  Waterton  could  form  a correct  notion  of  tin; 
astounding  strength  witli  which  the  forepart  of  his  body  was  endowed.  “ A movement,”  he  says, 
“ that  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible,  to  the  most  active  of  us  lords  of  the  creation,  appeared 
ease  itself  in  this  unsightly  brute.  Thus,  having  witnessed  the  obvious  self-possession  and  activity  of 
the  orang  in  a tree,  and  having  seen  a full  display  of  its  awkwardness,  and  apparent  want  of  confidence, 
after  it  had  descended  to  the  ground,  I pronounced  it,  within  my  mind,  to  be  an  absolutely  arboreal 
animal  in  every  sense  of  the  word ; nor  shall  the  collected  writings  of  all  authors,  modern  as  well  as 
ancient,  who  have  given  us  detailed  and  positive  accounts  of  this  great  ape’s  achievements  on  the  ground 
ever  convince  me  to  the  contrary.” 


THE  GIBBON* 

Many  animals,  having  specific  distinctions,  arc  included  under  the  general  term  of  Gibbon.  They  are 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  lemrtli  of  the  anterior  extremities.  The  brain  resembles  that  which  is 
found  in  larger  creatures  of  the  monkey  race.  The  arms,  when  they  stand  erect,  very  nearly  touch  the 
ground.  The  eyes  are  large  and  deeply  seated,  the  nose  is  flat,  and  the  ears  small.  A circle  of  gray 
hairs  passes  over  the  eyes,  cheeks,  and  under  the  lower  jaw,  completely  surrounding  the  visage,  and 
giving  a very  singular  appearance  to  the  gibbons.  The  hair  on  the  back  of  the  hands  and  feet  is  gray, 
in  all  other  parts  it  is  black,  as  is  also  the  skin.  No  one  of  these  creatures  lias  been  found  exceeding 

* Simia  lar,  Linnieiu).  Simla  lohgimana,  Schrcber.  Genas  Ilylobatcs,  from  the  Greek  for  wood-walker,  or  one  that  goes 
through  woods. 
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five  feet  in  height.  The  origin  of  their  name,  sometimes  traced  to  the  Crock  and  Hebrew,  is  very 
uncertain. 

The  disposition  of  this  species  is  gentle,  and  its  motions  neither  rude  nor  precipitate.  Its 
food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  fruits,  is  received  without  greediness  or  impatience.  The  parts  of 
the  East  in  which  it  is  commonly  found  are  the  coasts  of  Coromandel,  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca  We  give  an  engraving  of  the  head  of  one  of  these  creatures;"  another  of  the 
Great  Gibbon  which,  though  of  a dark  colour,  has  a part  of  its  face  and  its  four  extremities  white: 
another  of  Raffles’s  Gibbon,  which  somewhat  resembles  it ; a fourth  of  the  Ash-coloured  Gibbon. 


GIBBON  ENTELLOYDES.  THE  GREAT  GIBBON. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  Malayan  forests,  where  the  gibbons  are  found  to  be  numerous,  than  the 
grandeur  of  the  vegetation  ; the  magnitude  of  the  flowers,  creepers,  and  trees  contrasting  most  strikingly 
with  the  vegetation  of  England.  Compared  with  their  trees,  even  our  largest  oak  is  a mere  dwarf. 
Creepers  and  vines  appear  intertwining  larger  trees,  and  hanging  suspended  for  more  than  a hundred 
feet,  in  girth  not  less  than  a man’s  body,  and  many  much  thicker ; the  trees  seldom  under  a hundred, 
and  generally  approaching  from  a hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  “ One  tree  that 
we  measured,”  says  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  “ was,  in  circumference,  nine  yards ! and  this  is  nothing  to  one  1 
measured  in  Java.”  Among  the  branches  of  these  trees  the  gibbons  display  the  most  astonishing 
activity.  Sweeping  from  branch  to  branch  with  arrow-like  velocity,  they  suspend  themselves  by  their 
long  arms,  and,  by  an  energetic  muscular  movement,  launch  themselves  onwards,  aiming  at  a distant 
branch,  which  they  seize  with  the  most  admirable  precision.  Most  of  them  live  in  families  or  troops  : 
some  frequent  the  mountain  ranges  covered  with  forests,  while  others  keep  to  the  forests  of  the  plains. 

On  every  hand  a banquet  awaits  them.  “ No  region  of  the  earth,”  observes  Mr.  Marsden, 
“ can  boast  an  equal  abundance  and  variety  of  indigenous  fruits.”  The  nianguslm,  which 
lms  been  termed  “ the  pride”  of  these  countries,  with  an  extensive  variety  of  the  jack,  the  mango,  of 
which  at  least  forty  varieties  are  enumerated,  the  plantain,  the  guava,  the  pine-apple,  the  pa  paw,  the 
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custard  apple,  the  pomegranate, 
and  almost  every  species  of  fruit 
which  grows  within  the  tropics, 
are  here  found  in  the  greatest 
variety.  Java  produces  many  kinds 
of  oranges,  citrons,  lemons,  and  the 
jmmplenoos,  known  in  Bengal  as 
the  Batavian  lime,  and  in  the  West 
Indies  as  -the  shaddock,  besides 
numerous  others  with  which  Euro- 
peans are  unacquainted.  In  some 
of  the  mountainous  tracts  are  to 
be  found  peaches,  Chinese  peal's, 
and  other  fruits  imported  from 
Japan,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  China. 


THE  AGILE  GIBBON* 


“It  is  remarkable,”  M.  Muller  observes,  that 
“ two  individuals  of  this  species  are  never  entirely 
the  same/’  He  was,  therefore,  disposed  to  conclude, 
during  the  early  part  of  his  stay  in  Sumatra,  that 
there  were  really  different  species;  but  on  lulling 
many  of  both  sexes  and  various  ages  he  found 
that  there  was  only  one.  The  general  colour  of 
these  animals  values  from  black  to  brownish 
yellow  and  yellowish  white ; a white  or  pale 
stripe  traverses  the  brow,  and  the  sides  of  the 
face  and  throat  are  often  gray  or  flaxen.  The 
pale-coloured  females  have  often  black  young, 
and  the  black  as  often  young  of  a pale  colour. 

The  fur  is  soft  and  woolly.  The  first  two  lingers 
of  the  lower  hands,  popularly  the  feet,  are  united 
at  the  base.  The  agile  gibbon  usually  live  in 
pairs.  They  are  timid,  gentle  creatures.  On  the 
slightest  alarm  the  gibbon  ascends  with  great 
rapidity  to  the  lop  of  a tree ; it  then  seizes  a 
flexible  branch,  swings  itself  two  or  three  times 
to  gain  the  requisite  impetus,  and  then  dashing 
onwards  will  repeatedly  clear  without  effort  or 
fatigue,  as  M.  Duvaucel  beheld,  spaces  of  forty 
feet. 

A female  of  this  species  was  exhibited,  some 
years  ago,  iu  London,  awakening  the  admiration 
of  all  who  witnessed  the  velocity  and  precision  with  which  she  swept  froiii  branch  to  branch,  at  distances 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet,  without  intermission  and  for  a great  length  of  time;  and  with  such  an  air 
of  nonchalance,  as  if  to  intimate  that  these  feats  were  performed  with  the  greatest  case.  She  seemed 
only  to  touch  the  branches  with  her  hands,  and  yet  to  acquire  so  great  an  impetus  by  the  act,  that  it 
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could  not  be  doubted  that  in  her  native  forests  a succession  of  flights,  still  more  astounding,  might 
bo  taken  with  equal  facility.  She  would  even  stop  suddenly  in  her  most  rapid  flight,  when  it 
would  be  supposed  that  cessation  must  be  gradual,  when,  seizing  a branch  with  one  hand,  a rapid  and 
energetic  movement  raised  her  body  up  ; the  branch  was  then  grasped  by  the  hind  hands,  and  there 
she  sat  calmly  gazing  at  the  astonished  spectator?  With  the  same  abruptness  she  launched  herself 
into  the  in  tensest  activity.  So  precise  were  her  movements,  and  so  quick  was  her  eye,  that  wlien 
apples  or  other  fruits  were  thrown  at  her,  or  so  as  to  pass  near  her  in  her  flight,  she  caught  them 
without  stopping  on  her  way,  and  with  the  utmost  facility.  Ever  and  anon  she  uttered  her  loud  call- 
notes,  formed  of  the  syllables  Oo — ah,  oo — ah,  in  a graduated  succession  of  semitones,  ascending  in  the 
scale  till  an  exact  octave  was  reached,  when  a rapid  series  of  descending  notes,  producing  a shake,  was 
accompanied  by  the  vibration  of  the  lips  and  the  quivering  of  the  entire  frame.  As  if  wrought  up  to 
an  extraordinary  pitch  of  excitement,  she  now  shook  with  all  her  might  the  branch  to  which  she  was 
clinging,  or  the  netting  around,  the  cords  of  which  she  firmly  grasped. 

This  interesting  creature  was  timid  and  gentle,  but  intelligent  and  observant,  attentively  scruti- 
nising the  persons  and  movements  of  all  that  approached  her.  When  a person  had  once  gained  her 
confidence  she  would  descend  from  a branch  as  often  as  invited,  allow  her  hands  to  be  taken  and  her 
soft  fur  to  be  stroked;  but  she  greatly  preferred  females  to  men,  it  was  supposed  from  some  recollection 
of  injury  from  them.  The  power  of  her  shoulders  and  chest  was  very  great ; the  reach  of  her  strong 
arms,  when  extended,  was  about  six  feet,  and  her  height,  when  erect,  was  about  three  feet. 


THE  HUSKY  GIKBON  * 

This  animal  is  of  a dark  gray  colour  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  upper  surface  of 
the  limbs  : the  under  parts  are  of  a deeper  hue,  so  is  the  front  of  the  head,  as  the  engraving  will  show. 
One  of  these  creatures  in  Paris  enjoyed  good  health  for  six  months,  and  displayed  great  vivacity  and 
agility.  It  knew  well  its  keepers,  and  all  persons  who  were  accustomed  to  visit  it,  and  freely  received 
their  attentions,  but  formed  no  particular  attachment  to  any  one  of  them.  The  society  of  other 
monkeys  displeased  this  creature,  and  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  cage  it  inhabited  some 
who- had  been  [laced  there. 

THE  SIAMANG.f 

This  creature  is  upwards  of  three  feet  in  height,  and 
also  muscular  and  robust.  The  specific  name,  adopted 
by  naturalists,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  describing  n 
peculiarity  of  the  animal  already  noticed  as  occurring 
also  in  the  Agile  Gibbon — the  first  and  second  fingers 
of  the  hinder  extremities  being  united  -as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  second  joint.  The  molar  teeth  have 
tubercles,  like  those  observable  among  the  apes.  Its 
colour  is  black,  without  the  white  circle  about  the  face, 
and  it  has  two  loose  naked  folds  of  skin  on  the  throat, 
which  arc  occasionally  inflated.  The  hair  of  the  head 
and  body  is  long  and  soft,  but  the  face  is  without  any. 
The  orbits  of  the  eyes  arc  circular  and  remarkably  pro- 
minent, and  the  canine  teeth  arc  long. 

These  animals  are  common  in  the  Malayan  peninsula. 
They  generally  assemble  in  large  troops,  conducted,  the 
to  be  invulnerable.  Thus  assembled  at  sunrise,  and 
again  at  sunset,  they  vie  with  one  another  in  making  the  most  dreadful  cries,  perfectly  stunning  to 
those  accustomed  to  them,  and  alarming  in  the  highest  degree  to  strangers.  Their  powers  ofvoi.ee  are 
owing  to  a remarkable  guttural  cavity,  which  they  have  in  common  with  other  howling  creatures. 

* ITvlobrtti's  funcreua.  .T.  Geoffrey. 
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At  all  other  times  they  appear  to  be  perfectly  quiet,  at  least  so  long  as  they  are  undisturbed. 
Naturally  slow  aud  heavy,  they  seem  to  want  courage  for  climbing  and  activity  for  leaping,  so  that  when 
suddenly  surprised,  they  may  generally  be  captured  with  ease.  But  the  Creator,  who  endowed  them 
with  instinct,  rendered  it  equal  to  auy  emergency.  The  siamaugs,  though  not  gifted  with 
the  quickness  and  address  so  characteristic  of  some  other  animals,  have  such  remarkable  vigilance  in 
self-preservation,  that  they  are  commonly  alive  to  danger  so  long  before  it  is  near,  as  to  be  generally 
able  to  effect  their  retreat.  When  on  the  ground,  however,  overcome  by  fear  and  rendered  apparently 
more  incapable  by  conscious  yveakness,  their  attempts  to  escape  prove  often  ineffectual,  and  they  fell 
an  easy  prey. 

However  numerous  their  troops,  a wounded  companion  is  always  immediately  abandoned,  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  some  other  monkeys,  including  the  Barbary  Ape,  hereafter  described.  Exit  if  it  be  a young 
one,  natural  affection  will  predominate  over  other  passions,  and  the  mother  of  the  bleeding  young  will 
immediately  risk,  and  even  throw  away,  her  own  life  in  defence  or  attack.  The  Malays  affirm  that 
the  young  siamang,  before  it  can  go  alone,  is  always  carried  by  the  parent  of  the  same  sex  as  itself  j 
and  that  the  care  bestowed  upon  it  by  washing,  rubbing,  and  drying  it,  in  spite  of  all  its  pettish  cries  and 
resistance,  is  highly  ludicrous  and  amusing. 

A creatxu’e  of  this  kind,*  called  by  the  Malays  at  Singapore,  Ungka,  was  obtained  there  by  that 
intelligent  and  able  naturalist,  Mr.  George  Bennett,  who  has  given  a most  minute  description  of  it  in 
his  “ Wanderings.”  On  entering  the  yard  in  which  Ungka  was  tied  up  one  morning,  Mr.  Bennett  was 
not  well  pleased  at  observing  him  busily  engaged  in  removing  his  belt,  to  which  the  cord  or  chain  was 
fixed  (which,  as  he  afterwards  understood,  had' been  loosened  on  purpose).  The  animal  meanwhile  Was 
winning  and  uttering  a pecxiliar  squeaking  noise.  As  soon  as  he  had  succeeded  in  procuring  his  liberty, 
he  walked,  in  his  usual  erect  position,  towards  some  Malays  who  were  standing  near  the  place,  hugging 
the  legs  of  several  of  the  party,  but  -without  permitting  them  to  take  him  in  their  arms.  He  now  went 
to  a Malay  lad,  who  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  his  search,  for  on  meeting  with  him,  he  immediately 
climbed  into  his  arms,  and  hugged  him  closely,  expressing,  both  by  look  and  manner,  his  gratification 
at  being  once  more  with  him,  whom  Mr.  Bennett  now  understood  to  have  been  Iris  former  master. 

Under  his  throat  was  a large  black  pouch,  very  thinly  provided  with  hair.  Its  use  is  not  well 
known,  but  Mr.  Bennett  observed  that  when  Ungka  was  irritated,  he  inflated  the  pouch,  uttering 
at  the  same  time  a hollow  barking  noise.  It  was  also  inflated  when  the  creature  yawned,  and  on 
other  occasions.  When  the  sac  has  been  distended,  Mr.  Bennett  has  often  pressed  on  it  and  forced 
the  air  it  contained  into  the  mouth,  the  animal  not  evincing,  at  the  time,  any  annoyance.  When 
placed  in  a large  tub  of  water,  and  ten-ibly  frightened,  he  made  no  attempt  to  inflate  the  pouch, 
though  he  was  frequently  submerged. 

Ungka  was  ravenously  fond  of  carrots.  Though,  when  at  dinner,  he  would  behave  well,  not 
intruding  his  paw  into  the  plates  on  the  cabin  table,  yet  on  the  appearance  of  these  vegetables,  all  his 
decorum  vanished.  A piece  of  carrot  would  draw  him  from  one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other, 
over  which  lie  would  walk  without  disturbing  a single  article,  though  the  ship  was  rolling  at 
the  time,  so  admirably  can  these  animals  balance  themselves.  This  is  well  seen  when  they  play,  as 
they  are  fond  of  doing,  about  the  rigging  of  a ship  at  sea.  Frequently  when  Ungka  was  springing 
from  rope  to  rope,  Mr.  Bennett  expected  to  see  him  buffetting  with  the  waves,  yet  as  often  did  lie  find 
that  all  his  fears  wore  groundless. 

At  sunset,  when  Ungka  was  desirous  ot  retiring  to  rest,  he  would  approach  his  friends,  uttering 
his  peculiar  chirping  note — a beseeching  sound — begging  to  be  taken  into  their  arms.  His  request  being 
acceded  to,  lie  was  as  adhesive  as  Sinbad’s  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  and  any  attempt  to  remove  him  was 
followed  by  violent  screams.  He  could  not  endure  disappointment,  and  when  he  met  with  any,  he  would 
lie  on  the  deck,  roll  about,  throw  his  arms  anti  legs  in  various  attitudes  and  directions,  dash  everything 
aside  that  might  be  -within  his  reach,  walk  hurriedly,  repeat  the  same  scene  over  and  over  again,  and 
utter  the  guttural  sounds  of  Ra,  ra.  Coercive  measures,  during  such  paroxysms,  soon  reduced  him  to 
obedience,  and  the  violence  of  his  temper  was  thus,  in  some  degree,  checked.  “Often,”  says  Mr.  Bennett, 
“ has  he  reminded  me  of  that  pest  to  society,  a spoiled  child  who  may  justly  be  described  as  papa  s 
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pride,  mamma’s  darling,  tlio  visitor's  terror,  and  an  annoyance  to  all  living  animals,  men  and  maid- 
servants, dogs,  cats,  &e.,  in  the  house  that  it  might  be  inhabiting.  When  he  came  at  sunset  to  be- 
taken into  mv  arms,  and  was  refused,  he  would  fall  into  a paroxysm  of  rage,  but  finding  that  unsuc- 
cessful, and  unattended  to,  he  would  mount  the  rigging,  and  hanging  over  that  part  of  the  deck  on 
which  I was  walking,  would  suddenly  drop  himself  into  my  arms.” 

The  sounds  he  uttered  were  various;  when  pleased  at  the  recognition  of  his  friends  he  would 
litter  a peculiar  squeaking,  chirping  note  ; when  irritated,  a hollow,  barking  noise  was  produced  ; but 
when  very  angry  and  frightened,  or  when  chastised,  the  loud  guttural  sounds  of  ra,  ra,  ra , invariable 
followed.  When  Mr.  Bennett  approached  him  for  the  first  time  in  the  morning,  the  ape  greeted  him 
witli  chirping  notes,  advancing  his  face  at  the  same  time,  as  though  lie  wished  to  salute  his  visitor; 
but  Mr.  Bennett  did  not  feel  desirous  of  trying  the  experiment,  as  lie  knew  these  animals  were  not 
m the  habit  of- kissing,  but  were  certainly  in  the  habit  of  biting. 

Ungka’s  look  was  grave  and  liis  manner  mild,  and  ho  was  deficient  in  those  mischievous  tricks 
so  peculiar  to  the  monkey  tribes  in  general ; but  in  one  way  he  failed  in  this  particular.  H< 
meddled  with  the  inkstand,  seemed  to  have  an  extraordinary  penchant  for  its  contents,  and  would 
drink  them  by  placing  liis  finger  in  the  inkstand  and  then  sucking  it.  He  would  also  suck  the  pen- 
whenever  an  opportunity  offered  of  gratifying  this  morbid  propensity. 

Mr.  Bennett  says:  “One  instance  of  a very  close  approximation  to,  if  it  may  not  be  consi- 
dered an  exercise  of,  the  reasoning  faculty,  occurred  in  this  animal.  Once  or  twice  I lectured  liim 
on  taking  away  my  soap  continually  from  the  washing  place,  which  he  would  remove  for  his  amuse- 
ment, and  leave  it  about  the  cabin.  One  morning  I was  writing,  the  ape  being  present  in  the  cabin, 
when,  casting  my  eyes  towards  him,  I saw  the  little  fellow  taking  the  soap.  I watched  him  with- 
out liis  perceiving  that  I did  so,  and  ho  occasionally  would  cast  a furtive  glance  to  the  place  where  I 
sat.  I pretended  to  write ; lie,  seeing  mo  busily  occupied,  took  the  soap,  and  moved  away  with  it 
in  his  paw.  When  lie  had  walked  half  the  length  of  the  cabin,  I spoke  quietly,  without  frightening 
him,  and  he  deposited  the  soap  in  the  same  place  from  whence  he  had  taken  it.” 

His  movements  were  like  those  of  the  creatures  already  described,  as  were  also  his  bounding 
from  one  part  of  the  rigging  to  another,  and  his  balancing  himself  by  his  long  arms.  Aware  of  liis 
inability  to  escape  pursuit  when  running  on  a level  surface,  his  first  object  was  to  secure  a rope, 
and  to  swing  to  whatever  he  wished  to  attack ; if  defeated,  he  avoided  being  caught  by  climbing 
out  of  reach. 

He  had  an  awkward  manner  of  drinking,  by  which  the  liquid  was  much  wasted.  He  first  applied 
I. is  lips  to  it,  throwing  his  head  up,  which  may  be  attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  prominence  of  the 
lower  jaw;  and  if  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid  were  shallow,  he  dipped  a paw  into  it,  and,  holding 
it  over  liis  mouth,  lot  the  liquid  fall  in.  He  was  never  observed  to  lap  with  (he  ton°ruc  in  drinkiim  - 
but  that  organ  was  carefully  protruded  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  temperature  of  the  fluid. 
“This  display  of  caution,”-  says  Mr.  Bennett,  “was  not  confined  to  this  species  of  ape,  as  I know  of 
several  others  which  will  do  the  same  when  hot  tea  or  coffee  is  given  to  them  ; shaking  their  sapient 
heads  violently,  if  they  arc  heated  by  the  liquid,  hut,  still  undeterred,  will  wait  patiently  until  the  hot 
liquid  becomes  sufficiently  cool  for  bibulary  purposes.” 

This  animal  soon  knew  the  name  of  TJnglca,  which  had  been  given  him,  and  would  readily  come 
to  those  to  whom  lie  was  attached  when  thus  called.  He  was  playful,  but  preferred  children  to  adults. 
He  became  particularly  attached  to  Blau,  a little  Papuan  child,  a native  of  Erromanga,  who  was  on 
board,  and  whom  it  is  not  improbable  he  may  have,  in  some  degree,  considered  as  having  affinity  to 
liis  own  species.  They  were  often  seen  sitting  near  the  capstan,  the  ape  with  his  long  arm  round  her 
leek,  lovingly  eating  biscuit  together.  Elan  would  lead  him  about  by  his  arms,  like  an  elder 
conducting  a younger  child;  and  it  was  the  height  of  the  grotesque  to  sco  him  running  round  the 
capstan,  pursued  by  or  pursuing  the  child.  Ho  would  waddle  along  in  the  erect  posture,  at  a .rapid 
pace,  sometimes  aiding  himself  with  his  knuckles;  but  when  fatigued,  lie  would  spring  aside,  seize  hold 
of  the  first  rope  he  came  to,  and,  ascending  a short  distance,  regard  himself  as  safe  from  pursuit. 

In  a playful  manner  lie  would  roll  on  deck  with  the  child,  as  if  in  a mock  combat,  pushing  with 
liis  feet,  in  which  action  he  possessed  great  muscular  power,  entwining  his  long  arms  around  her  and 
pretending  to  bite ; or,  seizing  a rope,  ho  would  swing  towards  her,  and  when  efforts  were  made  to 
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catch  him,  would  elude  the  grasp  by  swinging  away ; or  ho  would,  by  way  of  changing  the  plan  of 
attack,  drop  suddenly  on  her  from  the  ropes  aloft,  and  then  engage  in  various  playful  antics.  lie 
would  play  in  a similar  manner  with  adults,  but  finding  them  usually  too  strong  and  rough  for  him 
he  gave  up  his  games  with  them,  if  any  child  would  join  him  in  his  frolics. 

If,  however,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Elan  to  play  with  him  when  he  had  no  inclination,  or  after  lie 
had  met  with  some  disappointment,  he  usually  made  a slight  impression  with  his  teeth  on  her  arm — a 
sharp  hint,  certainly,  that  no  liberties  must  be  taken  with  his  person.  Thus  there  were  times  when 
the  child  would  say,  “Ungka  no  like  play  now;”  but  not  unfrequently,  a string  being  tied  to  his  leg 
Elan  would  amuse  herself  by  dragging  him  about  the  deck.  This  he  would  good-naturedly  bear  for 
some  time,  thinking,  perhaps,  it  amused  his  little  playmate ; but  if  it  lasted  longer  than  he  expected, 
he  became  tired  of  being  a sufferer  for  the  child’s  fun,  and  would  make  endeavours  to  disengage  himself 
and  retire.  If  he  found  his  efforts  fruitless,  he  would  quietly  walk  up  to  the  child  and  make  an 
impression  with  his  teeth,  gentle  or  severe,  in  proportion  to  the  treatment  he  had  experienced — a device 
which  quickly  terminated  the  sport,  and  restored  him  to  liberty. 

The  little  monkeys  on  board  repelled  his  approaches,  insinuating  as  they  were,  by  chattering  and 
various  hostile  movements  peculiar  to  their  race.  At  length  he  appeared  determined  to  punish  them 
for  their  impudence.  The  next  time  they  united,  as  before,  in  a body,  on  his  advance,  he  watched  his 
opportunity,  and  directly  one  was  off  his  guard,  seized  a rope,  and,  swinging  towards  him,  caught  him 
bv  the  tail,  and  hauled  away  upon  it,  as  the  sailors  would  say,  until  the  agility  of  the  monkey,  and  his 
desperation  at  being  so  treated,  compelled  the  enemy  to  relinquish  his  hold. 

But  it  not  unfrequently 'happened,  that  he  made  his  way  up  the  rigging,  dragging  the  monkey  after 
him  by  the  tail,  however  unwilling  the  latter  might  be  to  take  such  a jaunt.  If  he  required  two  hands 
for  his  ascent,  he  would  pass  the  tail  of  his  captive  into  one  of  his  lower  hands — usually  regarded  as  a 
foot.  These  acts  of  retaliation  Ungka  performed  with  perfect  gravity,  whilst  his  suffering  captive 
grinned,  chattered,  and  twisted  about,  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  escape  from  the  grasp  of 
his  oppressor.  When,  however,  he  had  been  dragged  some  distance  up  the  rigging,  and  Ungka  became 
tired,  he  would  suddenly  let  go  his  hold  of  the  tail,  when  it  required  some  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
monkey  to  seize  a rope,  to  prevent  a rapid  descent  on  deck,  and  probably  a compound  fracture. 
Ungka,  having  himself  no  tail,  knew  well  that  he  should  escape  retaliation  in  kind  on  the  part  of  his 
opponents. 

“ As  this  mode  of  treatment,”  says  Mr.  Bennett,  “ was  far  from  being  either  amusing  or 
instructive  to  the  monkeys,  they  assembled  together  in  an  executive  council,  when  it  was  determined 
that  in  future  the  ‘big,  black  stranger,’  who  did  not  accord  with  them  in  proportions,  and  who 
demeaned  himself  by  walking  erect,  wearing  no  tail,  and  was  in  several  other  respects  guilty  of 
unmonkeylike  conduct,  should  be  for  the  future  avoided  and  treated  with  contempt ; and  should  he 
again  think  proper  to  assault  any  of  the  body,  they  should  all  unite,  and  punish  him  for  his  violent 
conduct.  Ungka,  when  again  he  made  any  attempt  to  resume  his  amusement  of  pulling  tails,  met 
with  such  a warm  reception  from  all  the  little  creatures  assembled,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  give 
up  tale  hearing,  and  devote  himself  to  other  pursuits.  He  had,  however,  such  an  inclination  to  draw 
out  tales,  that  being  obliged  from  ‘peculiar  circumstances’  to  relinquish  those  of  the  monkeys,  he 
cultivated  the  friendship  of  a little  clean  pig  that  ran  about  the  deck,  and,  taking  his  tail  in  hand, 
endeavoured,  by  frequent  pulling,  to  reduce  it  from  a curled  to  a straight  form ; but  all  his  efforts 
were  in  vain,  although  piggy  did  not  express  any  ill  feeling  at  his  kind  endeavours.” 

When  dinner  was  announced  by  the  steward,  and  the  captain  and  officers  assembled  in  the  cuddy, 
the  siamang,  considering  himself  one  of  the  mess,  bent  his  steps  thither,  and  took  his  station  on  a 
corner  of  the  table,  between  the  captain  and  Mr.  Bennett.  There  he  waited  for  his  share  of  food,  and 
if  they  laughed  at  any  of  his  ludicrous  actions,  ho  vented  his  indignation  at  being  made  the  subject 
of  ridicule,  by  uttering  his  peculiar  hollow  barking  noise  ; and  at  the  same  time,  inflating  the  air-sac, 
lie  regarded  the  persons  laughing  with  a very  serious  look  until  they  had  ceased,  when  he  quietly 
resumed  his  dinner. 

When  the  weather  was  cold,  he  might  be  seen  huddled  together,  and  having  lost  all  his  lively  and 
playful  manner,  he  slept  much  during  the  day,  and  gave  up  all  kinds  of  exercise.  The  return  of  warm 
weather  imparted  life  to  the  siamang,  his  activity  returned,  his  spirits  revived,  and  his  gambols  and 
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sportive  gaiety  were  energetically  resumed.  It  will  excite  no  surprise  tliat  such  an  animal  should 
become  a universal  favourite  on  board,  or  that  his  death  from  a cold  occasioned  much  regret  His 
skin,  properly  stuffed  and  preserved  in  its  natural  erect  attitude,  was  deposited,  and  probably  is  still 
to  be  seen,  in  one  of  the  glass  cases  of  the  British  Museum. 


THE  ASH-COLOURED  GIBBON* 

Tim  arms  of  this  animal  are  said  to  be  longer,  and  the  hinder  callosities  larger,  than  those  of  the  black 
gibbon.  The  extremities  of  the  limbs  are  of  a deeper  colour  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  Audeberl 
describes  one  wliich  was  only  twenty  inches  high,  but  this  was  probably  shorter  than  usual.  Pennant 
saw  one  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Olive;  its  disposition  was  naturally  gentle,  gay,  and  frolicsome. 

THE  LITTLE  GIBBON.+ 

Cuvier  calls  this  the  variegated  gibbon,  from  the  difference  of  its  colours.  It  is  about  one-third  le-s 
than  the  great  gibbon,  but  it  has  precisely  the  same  form  and  proportions.  The  face  is  surrounded 
with  gray  hairs,  forming  a circle  different  in  shape  from  that  of  the  larger  species.  The  top  or  crown 
of  the  head  is  blacker  than  the  body.  It  has  a small  beard  and  whiskers.  Brown,  not  black,  pervades 
the  limbs  of  the  body ; but  the  upper  portion  of  the  back  and  crupper  are  gray.  A specimen  of  tins 
species  is  in  M,  Temminck’s  museum  at  Amsterdam,  and  others  are  in  different  collections. 

THE  HOOLOCK.J 

'This  animal  is  a native  of  the  Garrow  Hills,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goal  para,  in  British  India.  In 
form,  size,  and  proportion,  it  is  most  closely  allied  to  the  female  of  the  Active  Gibbon,  but  is  very 
different  in  colours  and  spots.  The  remarks  apply  especially  to  the  young  individuals  of  the  two 
species,  which  differ  totally  in  these  respects. 


THE  I.ITTI.E  GIBBON.  , THE  HOOBOCK. 


The  colour  of  the  young,  according  to  Dr.  Harlan,  is  blackish-brown,  sprinkled  with  gray  on  the 
hands  and  feet;  a tuft  of  gray  extends  along  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the  body,  and  the  band  ot  gray 
over  the  eyes  of  the  adult  is  generally  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  by  a line  of  black 
hairs,  which  is  absent  in  the  young  one.  In  the  young  animal,  the  fore-arm  is  shorter  than  the 
arm — a fact  at  variance  with  the  proportions  of  those  parts,  not  only  in  the  orangs,  but  in  all  the 
race  of  adult  apes.  The  length  of  the  canine  teeth  is  also  remarkable. 

These  animals  inhabit  more  particularly  the  lower  hills,  not  being  able  to  endure  (lie  cold  of 
those  ranges  of  the  Garrows  of  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  feet  elevation.  In  the  wild  state, 
their  food  consists  chiefly  of  fruits  common  to  the  jungles  of  this  part  of  India,  and  they  are 
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particularly  foud  of  the  seeds  and  fruits  ot  that  sacred  tree  called  the  Pcopul-tree,  and  which,  on  these 
hills,  attains  a very  largo  size.  They  likewise  take  the  leaves  and  tender  twigs  of  this  and  other  trees, 
as  well  as  some  species  of  grass,  which  they  chew,  rejecting  what  is  indigestible,  and  swallowing 
the  juice. 

When  placed  on  a floor  or  in  an  open  field,  they  balance  themselves  nicely,  by  raising  their  hands 
over  then-  heads,  and  slightly  bending  the  arm  at  the  wrist  and  elbow,  and  tlicu  run  tolerably  fast, 
rocking  from  side  to  side.  If  urged  to  greater  speed,  they  let  fall  their  hands  to  the  ground,  and 
assist  themselves  forward,  rather  jumping  than  running.  If  they  succeed  in  making  their  way  to  a 
grove  of  trees,  they  then  swing  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  from  branch  to  branch,  and  from  tree  to 
tree,  that  they  are  soon  lost  in  the  jungle  or  forest. 

Dr.  Burrough,  during  an  excursion  into  the  interior  of  Bengal,  had  one  presented  to  him  by 
Captain  Davidson.  ITe  became  so  tame  and  manageable  in  less  than  a month,  that  he  would  take 
hold  of  the  doctor’s  hand,  and  walk  with  him,  helping  himself  along  -with  the  other  hand  applied  to 
the  ground.  He  would  come  at  his  call,  seat  himself  on  a chair  by  his  side  at  the  breakfast  table, 
and  help  himself  to  an  egg  or  the  wing  of  a chicken,  without  endangering  any  of  the  table  furniture. 
He  would  partake  of  coffee,  chocolate,  milk,  and  tea  ; and  although  his  usual  mode  of  taking  liquids 
was  by  dipping  his  knuckles  into  the  cup,  and  licking  his  fingers,  still,  when  apparently  more  thirsty, 
lie  would  take  up  the  vessel  from  which  ho  was  fed  with  both  hands,  and  drink  like  a man  from  a 
spring.  His  principal  food  consisted  of  boiled  bread  and  milk,  boiled  rice,  with  sugai’,  plantains, 
bananas,  oranges,  and  other  fruits,  all  of  wliipli  he  ate,  but  seemed  best  pleased  with  bananas.  He 
was  fond  of  insects,  would  search  in  the  crevices  of  the  house  for  spiders,  and  if  a ily  chanced  to  come 
within  reach,  he  would  dexterously  catch  him  with  one  hand — the  right  being  generally  employed. 

“ In  temper,”  says  Dr.  Burrough,  “he  was  remarkably  pacific,  and  seemed,  as  I thought,  often 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  testifying  his  affection  and  attachment  to  me.  When  I visited  him  in 
the  morning,  he  would  commence  a loud,  shrill  Whoo — tohoo — whoo,  which  he  would  often  keep  up 
for  fr  om  five  to  ten  minutes,  with  an  occasional  intermission  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a full  respiration, 
until  finally,  apparently  quite  exhausted,  he  would  lie  down,  and  allow  me  to  comb  his  head,  and 
brush  the  long  hair  on  his  arms,  and  seemed  delighted  by  the  tickling  sensation  produced  by  the 
brush  on  his  belly  and  legs. 

“ He  would  tum  from  side  to  side,  first  hold  out  one  arm  and  then  the  other,  and  when  1 
attempted  to  go  away,  he  would  catch  hold  of  my  arm  or  coat-tail,  and  pull  me  back  again  to  renew 
any  little  attention  to  him  daily  bestowed.  If  I called  him  from  a distance,  and  lie  could  recognise 
my  voice,  he  would  at  once  set  rip  his  usual  cry,  which  lie  sometimes  brought  down  gradually  to  a 
kind  of  moan,  but  generally  resumed  his  louder  tone  when  I approached  him.” 

THE  BAltBARY  APE# 

The  fertility  of  that  part  of  Africa  from  which  this  animal  takes  its  name  has  been  celebrated  even 
from  ancient  times.  Strabo,  the  geographer,  spake  in  its  praise,  and  Pliny,  the  naturalist,  extolled  its 
tigs,  olives,  and  com.  The  former  says  that  the  vine  trunks  were  sometimes  so  thick,  that  two  men 
could  scarcely  clasp  them  round,  and  that  the  clusters  were  a cubit  in  length.  Of  these,  the  Moors 
cultivate  no  fewer  than  seven  varieties.  The  valleys  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  those  of  the  rivulets  that 
descend  from  it  to  the  Mediterranean,  are  covered  with  a rich  and  well-watered  soil.  The  dry  and 
rocky  table-lands,  which  lie  between  the  valleys  of  the  interior,  greatly  resemble  the  downs  of  Spain. 
They  abound  in  scattered  groves  of  cork  trees  and  evergreen  oaks,  under  whose  shadow  lavender  and 
other  aromatic  plants  grow  in  great  abundance,  and  rise  to  an  extraordinary  height.  All  the  ATnlleys, 
moderately  elevated,  form  in  April  and  May  so  many  little  Elysiums.  The  shade,  the  coolness,  the 
bright  verdure,  tlm  diversity  of  the  flowers,  and  the  delightful  odours  that  prevail,  combine  to  charm 
the  senses  of  the  botanist,  who  roams  among  them.  Even  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  parched 
and  cracked  soil  is  covered  only  with  the  yellow  remains  of  dead  and  withering  plants,  the  rose-bay 
spreads  its  bright  flowers  on  the  banks  of  all  the  torrents  and  rivers,  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
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clown  to  the  deepest  valleys.  The  forests  which  cover  the  sides  of  the  fertile  mountains  of  this 
luxuriant  region  have  several  different  species  of  oak,  as  well  as  other  trees;  while  the  large  cypress, 
like  a verdant  pyramid,  stretches  its  branches  towards  heaven  ; the  arbutus  yields  a red  fruit, 
resembling  the  strawberry,  and  the  tall  broom  tree  diffuses  widely  its  delightful  perfumes.  Knelt  arc 
the  vegetable  products  of  Barbary,  extending,"  as  it  does,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  . 
far  inland  as  the  Great  Desert,  where  a traveller  behold  only  a solitary  'Lite  tree  in  the  midst  of  far- 
spreading  desolation. 


SOl.milY  DATE  TKIiK  IN  THE  CHEAT  OES1SKT. 


he  muzzle  of  the  Barbary  ape  is  large  and  projecting  ; the  eyes  approximated  to  each  other  and 
deeply  set  m the  head;  the  brows  extremely  thick,  the  forehead  narrow,  the  neck  short,  the  canine 
teeth  powerful,  and  the  body  thick  .and  muscular.  He  walks  habitually  on  all  fours,  but  displays 
surprising  agility  in  climbing.  To  rest  himself  he  sits  down,  and  when  desirous  of  sleep,  either  lies  down 
on  one  side,  or,  remaining  in  a sitting  posture,  suffers  the  head  to  fall  between  the  hind  le^  He  puts 
everything  lie  does  not  know  to  his  nose,  to  test  it  by  the  smell.  His  feelings  of  whatever  kind 
appear  to  be  expressed  by  a single  grimace,  which  consists  in  contracting  the  lips,  drawing  in  the  cheeks 
am  s lowing  the  teeth.  Sometimes,  however,  he  testifies  his  .satisfaction  by  moving  his  lower  law 
and  making  a trifling  noise  with  his  tongue.  J ’ 

and  tr^r  ft  7 feCdS  011  fi'Hit8’  blvad’  1UKl  boilwl  vegetables,  particularly  potatoes 

' /.  " L has  'ast  powers  of  apprehension;  but  to  improve  his  abilities  as  far 

aS  " SM  5 aU.  nf>C.  S 10W  t lje  obtained  when  young,  as  it  becomes  sullen,  morose  and  even 
dangerous,  in  advancing  years.  His  naturally  gregarious  disposition  appears  to  be  prese’rved  in  its 

“S  1,1  f IT y TiHttle  animal  HenCC  0Ur  artist  I,(ntra.ved  him  S mm  in  tie 
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"m  of  1 ! C 1 0ftCU  Cl0S°,y  ,',nWd’  alld  is  if  any  one  endeavours  to  deprive 
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These  animals  assemble  at  times  in  the  open  plains  of  India  in  vast  troops,  and  if  tbev 
see  any  of  the  women  going  to  market,  they  immediately  attack  them,  and  take  away  their  provisions. 
Tavernier,  apparently  alluding  to  this  species,  says,  that  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  have  :> 
strange  mode  of  amusing  themselves  at  their  expense.  They  place  five  or  six  baskets  of  rice,  forty  or 
fifty  yards  apart,  in  an  open  ground  near  their  retreat,,  and  by  every  basket  put  a number  of  stout 
cudo-els ; they  then  retire  to  some  hiding  place,  not  far  distant,  to  wait  the  event.  When  the  ape 
see  that  no  persons  are  near  the  baskets,  they  soon  descend  in  great  numbers  from  the  trees  and  run 
towards  them.  Grinning  at  each  other  for  some  time  before  they  approach,  they  sometimes  advance 
and  then  retreat,  as  though  averse  to  an  encounter.  At  length  the  females,  far  more  courageous 
than  the  males,  especially  the  females  which  have  young  ones,  which  they  carry  in  their  arms 
as  mothers  do  their  children,  venture  to  approach  the  baskets ; but  as  they  are  about  to  thrust  their 
heads  in  to  eat,  the  males  on  the  one  side  advance  to  hinder  them.  Immediately  the  other  party 
comes  forward,  and  the  feud  being  kindled  on  both  sides,  the  combatants  seize  the  cudgels  and 
commence  a severe  fight,  which  always  ends  in  the  weakest  being  driven  into  the  woods.  The  victor- 
now  fall  to  in  peace,  and  devour  the  reward  of  their  triumph. 

He  also  states  that  he  was  travelling  in  India,  in  company  with  the  English  President,  when 
several  large  apes  were  observed  in  the  trees  around.  The  President  ordered  his  carnage  to  stop,  and 
desired  Tavernier  to  shoot  one  of  them.  The  attendants,  who  were  chiefly  natives,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  the  apes,  begged  him  to  refrain  from  doing  so,  lest  those  that  escaped  might  do  them  some 
injury  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  their  companion.  As  their  appeal  was  unheeded,  he  killed  a female, 
which  fell  among  the  branches,  letting  the  little  one  that  clung  to  her  neck  fall  to  the  ground. 
Instantly  all  the  remaining  apes,  to  the  number  of  sixty  or  upwards,  descended  in  fury,  and  as  many 
as  could  leaped  upon  the  President’s  coach,  where  they  would  soon  have  strangled  liim,  had  not  "the 
blinds  been  immediately  closfid,  and  the  number  of  attendants  so  great  as  to  drive  them  off,  though 
not  without  difficulty.  They,  however,  continued  to  run  after  the  servants  for  three  leagues,  at  least, 
from  the  place  where  their  companion  was  slain. 

Strange  as  this  may  seem,  we  have  a similar  anecdote  in  the  “Oriental  Memoirs”  of  Mr.  Forbes. 
One  of  the  friends  of  that  gentleman,  on  a shooting  party,  killed  a female  monkey  under  a banian  tree, 
and  carried  it  into  his  tent,  which  was  soon  surrounded  by  forty  or  fifty  of  the  tribe,  who  made  a great 
noise,  and  seemed  disposed  to  attack  their  aggressor.  They  retreated  when  he  presented  his  fowling- 
piece,  the  dreadful  effect  of  which  they  had  witnessed  and  appeared  perfectly  to  understand.  The 
head  of  the  troop,  however,  stood  his  ground,  chattering  furiously.  The  sportsman,  who,  perhaps,  felt 
some  little  degree  of  compunction  at  having  killed  one  of  the  family,  did  not  like  to  fire  at  the 
creature,  and  nothing  short  of  firing  at  him  would  suffice  to  drive  him  off.  At  length  the  ape  came 
to  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  finding  threats  of  no  avail  began  a lamentable  moaning,  and  by  the  most 
expressive  gestures  seemed  to  beg  for  the  dead  body.  It  was  given  him  ; he  took  it  sorrowfully  in  his 
arms,  and  bore  it  away  to  his  expecting  companions. 

This  ape  Is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  four-handed  animal  found  on  the  European  continent. 
The  most  celebrated  abode  of  this  species  is  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  in  Andalusia,  the  most  southern 
province  of  Spain,  connected  with  the  continent  by  an  isthmus  of  low  sand,  and  almost  surrounded  bv 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  Numbers  of  apes  have  been  observed  on  its  summit,  breeding  in 
inaccessible  places,  and  appearing  in  large  droves,  with  their  young  on  their  backs,  on  the  western  face 
of  the  Rock.  Frederick  Cuvier  says  that  they  walk  most  commonly  on  all-fours,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  very  active  climbers.  He  confirms  the  opinion  previously  held  that  they  are  gregarious, 
filling  the  forests  with  their  vast  troops,  and  openly  attacking  the  enemies  they  think  they  can  over- 
come, while  they  drive  to  a distance,  by  their  numbers  and  screaming,  any  intruder  of  whose  powers 
they  are  doubtful.  . 1 

. ,r^c  Spaniards,  a few  weeks  before  the  memorable  siege,  attempted  the  surprise  of  one  of  the 
British  outposts;  and  they  would  have  inevitably  succeeded  if  they  had  not  had  to  pass  a party  of 
apes,  w lose  assemblage  was  quite  as  extraordinary  as  the  project  of  the  Spaniards.  These,  on  being 

" rr  UP°n  T V ' mvaders>  set  UP  a loud  cry,  and  alarmed  the  outpost  which  was  menaced. 
Surely  -hose  animals  deserved  as  well  of  our  garrison  as  the  geese  did  of  that  of  the  Capitol. 

When  Lord  Howe  went  out  to  their  relief  he  took  with  him,  amongst  other  reinforcements,  the 
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2oth  Regiment  of  infantry.  Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  a party  of  officers  belonging  to 
t his  corps  were  amusing  themselves  with  wliiting-fishing  at  the  back  of  the  Rock,  but  were  disturbed 
and  obliged  to  shift  their  ground  on  account  of  being  pelted  from  above,  they  did  not  know  by  whom. 
At  last,  however,  they  came  to  a place  where  they  were  left  in  peace,  and  where  they  caught  plenty  of 
fish.  At  this  time  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  on  some  unexpected  occasion,  and  the  officers  rowed  their 
lioat  ashore,  and  left  it  high  and  dry  on  the  beach,  hurrying  where  their  duty  called  them. 

On  their  return,  their  surprise  was  excessive  to  find  their  boat  beached,  not  half  so  high  as  they 
had  left  it,  and  at  some  little  distance  from  its  former  position.  Their  amazement  was  increased,  on 
examining  their  tackle,  to  find  some  hooks  baited  which  had  been  left  bare,  and  to  see  the  disposition 
of  many  things  altered.  The  cause  was  afterwards  explained.  An  officer  of  Hanoverian  grenadiers, 
who  was  amusing  himself  with  a solitary  walk,  happened  to  be  a close  observer  of  animal  and  vegetable 
nature.  This  man,  healing  the  chattering  of  monkeys,  stole  upon  a party  of  young  ones,  who  were 
pelting  the  fishing  party  from  behind  some  rocks.  While  they  were  so  employed  two  or  three  old  ones 
arrived,  who  drove  the  youngsters  away,  and  then  remained  secretly  observing  the  proceedings  of  the 
whiting-fishers. 

The  fishing  party  having  beached  their  boat  and  retired,  the  apes  apparently  deemed  the  time  was 
come  for  turning  their  observations  to  account.  Accordingly  they  launched  the  boat,  put  to  sea,  baited 
their  hooks,  and  proceeded  to  work.  Their  sport  was  small,  as  might  be  anticipated,  from  the  impatient 
nature  of  the  animals  ; but  what  few  fish  they  caught  were  hauled  up  with  the  greatest  exultation. 
When  they  were  tired  they  landed,  placed  the  boat,  as  nearly  as  they  could,  in  her  old  position,  and 
went  up  the  rock  with  their  game. 

General  Elliott*  never  suffered  the  apes  to  be  molested  or  taken  ; but  one  had  been  made  prisoner 
previously  to  the  time  of  his  being  made  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  and  was  kept  chained  up  in  his  yard. 
Another  monkey,  who  had  apparently  fallen  from  a rock,  had  been  picked  rip  by  one  of  the  General’s 
;iides-de-camp,  and  conducted  to  the  same  place.  Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  meeting  of 
the  pair.  It  was  evidently  the  recognition  of  two  old  friends  or  relations.  After  contemplating  each 
other  for  a few  seconds  they  rushed  into  one  another’s  arms,  then  pushed  each  other  a little  back,  as  if 
to  make  sure  of  their  recognition,  and  after  a second  mutual  examination  again  clasped  each  other  to 
their  breasts. 

As  General  Elliott  never  suffered  the  apes  to  be  taken  or  shot,  the  joke  of  the  garrison  was  that 
he  had  some  scheme  for  making  them  useful  as  light  troops  ; and,  says  Mr.  W.  Stewart  Rose,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  fact,  “ if  I could  believe  that  he  was  much  given  to  such  studies,  I might 
suppose  that  he  was  indebted  to  Strabo  for  such  an  idea ; for  Strabo  says  that  Alexander,  in  his  march 
through  India,  one  morning  received  a report  of  a corps  having  been  seen  at  the  outskirts  of  a wood, 
manoeuvring  after  the  manner  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  Having  verified  the  truth  of  this  by  his 
own  observation,  he  detached  a body  of  men  against  them,  supported  by  a second  powerful  detachment. 
The  enemy,  however,  did  not  stand  the  charge,  but  to  the  amazement  of  the  Macedonians  took  refuge 
in  the  trees,  casting  away  what  appeared  to  be  pikes,  but  what  were  in  reality  long  boughs  or  saplings, 
with  which  they  had  provided  themselves.  It  was,  in  fact,  a posse  of  large  monkeys,  who  loomed  yet 
larger  in  the  haze  of  the  morning.  These,  it  seems,  had  been  watching,  under  cover  of  their  woods, 
the  evolutions  of  the  phalanx,  had  armed  themselves  with  sticks,  larger  or  shorter,  as  their  position 
towards  the  front  or  rear  required,  and  had  at  last  determined  on  having  a field-day  of  their  own.” 

Another  anecdote  from  the  same  authority  is  very  remarkable.  A subaltern  of  the  25th  Regiment 
was  the  spectator  of  an  extraordinary  scene.  General  Elliott  had  ordered  a very  small  advanced  post  to 
be  established  on  a part  of  the  Rock  liitherto  undisturbed  by  military  operations,  and  the  officer  com- 
manding it  had  received  directions  to  conceal  his  little  party  with  the  greatest  care.  The  post  was  taken 
possession  of  at  night,  and  the  men,  ambushed  in  the  hollow  of  an  overhanging  crag,  were  more  easily 
hidden,  as  a wind,  called  the  Sirocco,  had  just  risen,  driving  wreaths  of  mist  before  it,  as  thick  as  those 
which  issue  from  the  mouths  of  a battery. 

“ While  they  were  thus  lying  under  cover,”  says  Mi-.  Rose,  “ a party  of  monkeys  was  seen 
advancing,  with  an  old  gray-headed  baboon,  carefully  guarded,  in  the  centre.  They  arrived,  halted, 

* The  General  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Ilcathfield,  and  his  monument  is  placed  in  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  with  sculptured  allusions  to  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 
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and  detached  tlieir  prisoner  to  a small  distance,  where  he  remained  between  two  monkeys,  who  had 
charge  of  him.  The  rest  formed  a sort  of  court,  before  which  an  advocate  evidently  accused  the 
prisoner  of  some  offence,  he  weeping,  screaming,  and  frequently  interrupting  the  attorney-general. 
Indeed,  the  proceedings  seem  to  have  been  altogether  irregular ; for  the  officer  represented  judges, 
advocate,  and  prisoner,  as  all  chattering  together. 

“ At  length,  however,  an  old  monkey,  who  the  soldiers  insisted  was  the  chief  justice  of  the  woods, 
screamed  louder  than  the  rest,  and  the  prisoner  was  instantly  hurried  oft  and  precipitated  over  a 
projecting  rock.  Our  people  were  much  scandalised  at  this  proceeding,  being  convinced  that  the  old 
baboon  was  too  helpless  to  have  deserved  his  punishment,  and  that  he  was  sacrificed,  under  some  false 
accusation,  to  prevent  his  being  burdensome  to  his  parish  ! ” 

THE  PIGMY  APE* 

One  of  the  fables  of  ancient  times  was,  that  a nation  of  extremely  diminutive  men  inhabited  Thrace. 
Alluding  to  the  lower  part  of  it,  Pliny  says  : “ Higher  in  the  country,  and  even  in  the  edge  and  skirts 
of  the  mountains,  the  pigmies  are  reported  to  be  ; they  are  called  so  for  that  they  are  but  a cubit  or 
three  spans  high — that  is  to  say,  three  times  nine  inches.”  Aristotle  writes  “ that  they  live  in  hollow 
caves  and  holes  under  the  ground.”  That  philosopher,  telling  what  he  had  heard,  describes  them  as 
mounted  on  little  horses,  goats,  or  rams.  They  were  supposed  to  descend  annually  from  their  haunts, 
to  make  war  on  the  cranes — that  is,  to  steal  their  eggs,  which  the  birds  might  be  supposed  naturally 
to  defend  ; and  hence  the  poetic  fiction  of  their  combats.  Strabo  judiciously  observes,  that  no  person 
worthy  of  credit  ever  ventured  to  assert  that  he  had  seen  them.  The  Indians,  taking  advantage  of  the 
credulity  of  the  people,  embalmed  this  species  of  ape  with  spices,  and  sold  them  to  merchants  as  wise 
pigmies.  Such,  doubtless,  were  the  diminutive  inhabitants  mentioned  by  Grose,  as  found  in  the  forests 
of  the  Carnatic. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  that  the  idea  of  such  a people  was  long  cherished  by  poets.  Thus  Virgil  found 
a comparison  in  one  of  his  most  remarkable  passages  : — 

“The  loud  report  through  Libyan  cities  goes — 

Fame,  the  great  ill,  from  small  beginnings  grows 
Swift  from  the  first,  and  every  moment  brings 
New  vigour  to  her  flights,  new  pinions  to  her  wings — 

Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  gigantic  size, 

Her  feet  on  earth,  her  forehead  in  the  skies.” 

In  a poem  of  later  date,  the  question  is  proposed — 

“ What ! do  you  set  a little  pigmy  marshal 
To  question  with  a prince  ?” 

Milton  speaks  of  those  who 

“ Less  than  smallest  dwarfs  in  narrow  room, 

Throng  numberless,  like  that  pigmean  race 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount." 

And,  in  reference  to  them,  Young  points  a moral : 

“ Can  place  or  lessen  us  or  aggrandise  ? 

Pigmies  are  pigmies  still,  though  perched  on  alps ; 

And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales.” 

The  animal  that  has  given  rise  to  these  fictions  is,  when  standing  on  its  hinder  legs,  about  two  feet 
high.  Its  face  is  almost  free  from  hair,  and  is  somewhat  long  and  wrinkled,  which  gives  the  ape,  however 
young  it  may  be,  the  appearance  of  age.  The  canine  teeth  are  short,  and  the  ears  resemble  the  human. 
The  eyes  are  round,  reddish,  and  have  great  vivacity.  The  hinder  parts  are  naked  and  callous,  and, 
instead  of  a tail,  there  is  a small,  prominent  piece  of  skin,  of  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  The  general 
colour  of  the  body  is  olive  brown.  According  to  M.  Desfontaincs,  these  apes  live  in  great  troops,  and 
at  Sara,  in  ancient  Numidia,  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Their  fbod  consists  chiefly  of  pine-apples, 
nuts,  Indian  figs,  melons,  and  various  kinds  of  roots  and  vegetables.  Like  many  others  of  their  tribe, 
they  often  go  in  a body  to  attack  gardens  and  plantations,  and,  notwithstanding  every  precaution 
that  is  taken  in  the  way  of  defence,  their  depredations  are  frequently  successful.  To  make 
sure  of  their  plunder,  they  always  send  one  of  the  party  to  the  top  of  some  adjacent  rock  or 

' Pitheque.  Iluffon.  The  English  word  wns  long  written  pygmy. 
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tree,  to  give  notice  to  tlie  rest  of  any  interruption.  The  sentinel  remains  on  the  watch  till  the  spoil  is 
secured,  and  if  he  perceive  any  person  approach,  or  hear  any  alarming  noise,  he  gives  a loud  shriek,  on 
which  the  whole  troop  immediately  run  off,  and  climb  the  trees,  carrying  with  them  whatever  they 
may  happen  to  have  seized.  Should  the  alarm  continue,  and  the  country  be  wooded,  they  pursue  their 
route,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  until  they  reach  the  mountains.  At  such  times,  the  females  are  often 
burdened  by  their  young  ones  clinging  round  their  necks  and  backs ; and  yet,  incumbered  as  they  are, 
they  can  bound  to  a great  distance.  The  injury  these  apes  do  to  the  fruits  and  corn,  is  beyond 
calculation.  They  gather  them  into  heaps,  and  even  tear  and  throw  them  on  the  ground  in  such 
quantities  that  what  they  eat  and  carry  off  is  generally  trivial  compared  with  the  produce  they 
actually  destroy. 

The  natural  disposition  of  these  apes  is  far  from  ferocious,  and,  in  many  instances,  they  can  be 
tamed  without  much  difficulty.  They  are  generally  gay  and  frolicsome,  and  always  chatter  when  they 
are  pleased ; but  when  irritated  they  use  threatening  gestures,  and  will  often  bite  with  great  fury  in 
self-defence.  They  are  timid  animals,  recollect  the  persons  of  those  who  injure  them  for  a great  length 
of  time,  and  when  they  appear,  always  seek  to  avoid  them.  To  those,  on  the  contrary,  from  whom 
they  are  accustomed  to  receive  attentions,  they  will  become  strongly  attached,  will  even  follow  them 
about  from  place  to  place  without  attempting  to  escape,  and  give  other  proofs  of  their  fidelity.  When 
these  apes  are,  by  any  accident,  alarmed,  their  fear  is  always  depicted  on  their  faces,  which  have  the 
peculiarity  of  changing  colour.  They  are  the  very  reverse  of  a cleanly  species.  Ordinarily  mis- 
chievous, they  are  disposed  to  break  everything  which  lies  in  their  way,  and  are  only  to  be  restrained 
from  such  doings  by  an  occasional  severe  chastisement.  M.  Desfontaines  states  that  he  has  often  seen 
them  throw  off,  with  the  greatest  ease,  chains  by  which  they  appeared  to  be  strongly  secured.  They 
use  not  only  their  hands  but  their  feet  with  singular  address,  in  laying  hold  of  objects. 

The  pigmy  apes  prefer  sleeping  in  caverns  in  the  woods.  The  natives  of  the  country 
they  inhabit  sometimes  adopt  a singular  mode  of  taking  them,  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  them  as 
food.  They  place  near  their  haunts  vessels  containing  strong  liquors ; and  the  apes,  assembling  to 
drink,  become  intoxicated,  and,  falling  asleep  together,  are  easily  captured. 

M.  Buffon  kept  an  ape  of  this  species  for  more  than  a year.  Its  usual  mode  of  wallring  was  on  four 
feet,  and  it  could  seldom  be  induced  to  walk  upright  for  more  than  a few  minutes  at  a time.  It  was 
an  active  creature,  and  generally  in  motion.  Its  greatest  pleasure  seemed  to  be  in  climbing,  leaping, 
and  catching  at  everything  within  its  reach.  Whenever  it  was  left  alone  it  showed  signs  of  discontent 
and  uttered  a mournful  cry.  In  its  disposition  it  was  so  mild  that  it  was  rarely  known  to  bite  with 
severity  any  one  who  teased  or  offended  it.  In  summer  it  delighted  to  be  in  the  open  air,  and  even  in 
winter  it  was  frequently  kept  in  a room  without  fire.  When  inclined  to  sleep  it  loved  to  perch  on  a 
bar  of  iron  or  a wooden  beam. 

THE  BABOON* 

The  poet  Juvenal  satirises,  among  many  things,  the  superstitions  of  ancient  Egypt.  Thus,  he  says, 

“ There  a sea-fish,  here  a river-fish ; there 
Whole  towns  worship  a clog,  nobody  Diana. 

It  is  a sin  to  violate  a leek  or  an  onion,  or  to  break  them  with  a bite. 

O holy  nation,  for  whom  are  born  in  gardens 

These  deities ! every  table  abstains  from  animals  bearing 

Wool ; it  is  there  unlawful  to  kill  the  offspring  of  a she-goat, 

But  lawful  to  be  fed  with  human  flesh.” 

The  latter  line  is,  doubtless,  an  exaggeration  at  least,  whatever  might  be  claimed  by  the  Roman  poet, 
who,  while  Horace  laughs  in  a good-natured  tone  at  the  follies  of  mankind,  pursues  their  crimes  with 
all  the  unmitigated  bitterness  of  scorn.  But  his  truthfulness  is  absolutely  unimpeachable,  when 
he  says  : — 

“ Who  knows  not,  Bithynian  Volusius,  what  monsters 
Mad  Egypt  can  worship  ? This  place  adores  a crocodile; 

That  fears  an  ibis  saturated  with  serpents ; 

A golden  image  of  a sacred  ccrcopitheCus  shines 
Where  the  magic  chords  resound  from  the  half  Memiun., 

And  ancient  Thebes  lies  overthrown  witli  its  hundred  gates. 

* Cynocephalus.  Cuvier. 
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The  green  monkey  of  Ethiopia,  scientifically  called  Cercopithtcvis,  and  whose  history  we  sliall 
speedily  give,  was  often  brought,  with  the  baboon,  to  Egypt,  by  those  who  paid  tribute  to  its 
kings.  It  was  frequently  represented  as  an  ornament  on  necklaces,  in  common  with  other 
animals,  flowers,  and  fanciful  devices ; and  the  neck  of  a bottle  was  sometimes  decorated  with  the 
figures  of  two  sitting  monkeys;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  accounted  sacred.  On  the 
contrary,  the  baboon  received  extraordinary  honours.  It  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  candour 
enough  to  form  an  impartial  opinion,  “ that  the  Greeks  had  little  reason  to  criticise  the 
religion  of  the  Egyptians ; for  into  their  Pantheon  a greater  number  of  deified  men  were 

admitted,  than  into  that  of  any  ancient  people;  Shd  the  legendary  tales  of 
the  deities  degraded  their  nature  by  attributing  to  them  the  most  degrad- 
ing and  disgusting  vices.”  But  there  was,  in  fact,  in  this  “ lowest  deep  a ■ 
lower  deep,”  into  which  the  Egyptians  wilfully  plunged;  and  this  is 
manifested  when  they  represented  the  Creator  of  the  world  under  the 
deformed  character  of  the  pigmy  Pthah,  or  the  God  of  Learning,  under  the 
form  of  a baboon. 

This  creature  was  particularly  sacred  to  Thotli,  and  was  worshipped  as 
the  type  of  the  God  of  Letters,  an  emblem  of  the  moon,  which  was  one  of 
the  characters  of  Thotli.  It  was  even  introduced  in  the  sculptures  as  the 
God  himself,  with  “ Thotli,  Lord  of  Letters,”  and  other  legends  inscribed 
over  it;  and  in  astronomical  subjects,  two  baboons  are  generally  represented 
standing  in  a boat  before  the  sun  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  as  emblems  of 
the  moon.  Their  presence  in  a similar  boat  with  a pig  probably  refers 
to  them  as  types  of  the  divinity  in  whose  honour  that  animal  was  sacrificed  , 

“ the  moon  and  Bacchus,”  according  to  Herodotus,  “being  the  sole  deities  to 
whom  it  was  lawful  to  immolate  swine,  and  that  only  at  the  full  moon.’ 
But  their  presence  was  not  confined  to  Thotli  or  the  moon.  On  two  sides 
of  the  pedestals  of  the  obelisks  of  Luxor,  four  baboons  stand  in  the 
same  attitude,  as  if  in  adoration  of  the  deity  to  whom  these  monuments  were  dedicated ; a balus- 
t rade  over  the  centre  doorway  of  the  Temple  of  Amun  at  Medeenet  Haboo  is  ornamented  with  figures 
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to  Re,  at  Aboosimbel.  Sometimes  a baboon  placed  upon  a throne,  as  a 
God,  holds  a small  ibis  in  its  hand;  and  in  the  judgment  scenes  of  the 
dead  it  frequently  occurs,  seated  with  scales  before  him,  as  the  emblem 


VO UNO  IUI100N,  CARRIED  BT 
an  EcrrxiAN 


of  Thotb,  who  was  considered  to  have  an  important  office  on  that  occasion,  judging  the  spirits  of  the 
deceased,  and  registering  their  actions.* 

The  place  where  the  baboon  was  particularly  sacred  was  Hermopolis,  the  city  of  Thotli.  Thebes 
and  other  towns  also  treated  it  with  the  respect  they  deemed  due  to  the  representative  of  the  Egyptian 
I lermes  ; and  in  the  necropolis  of  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  a particular  spot  was  set  apart  as  the 
cemetery  of  the  sacred  baboons. 


* Sir  .1.  <;.  Willi  imam. 
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Mummies  of  this  animal  are  set  up  in  a sitting  posture,  which  is  that  usually  given  to  the  animal 
in  the  sculptures,  when  representing  the  god  Thoth  ; and  its  head  forms  one  of  the  covers  of  the  four 
sepulchral  vases  deposited  in  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  It  was  then  the  type  of  the  god  Hapi,  one  of  the 
four  genii  of  Ament, i,  that  was  always  represented  with  the  head  of  a baboon. 

The  baboon,  with  other  animals,  was  tamed  in  Egypt  for  various  purposes  ;.and  it  is  still  taught 
some  useful  accomplishments.  Among  these  is  that  of  officiating  as  torch-bearer  at  a supper  party  • 
when,  seated  in  a row,  on  a raised  bench,  a troop  of  these  animals  hold  the  lights  until  the  departure 
of  the  guests,  and  patiently  wait  their  own  repast  as  a reward  for  their  services.  “ Sometimes,”  says 
Wilkinson,  “ a refractory  subject  fails  in  his  accustomed  duty,  and  the  harmony  of  the  party  is  for  a 
moment  distnrbed,  particularly  if  an  unruly  monkey  throws  his  lighted  torch  into  the  midst  of  the 
unsuspecting  guests ; but  the  stiok  and  privation  of  food  is  the  punishment  of  the  offender ; and  it  is 
by  these  persuasive  arguments  alone  that  they  arc  prevailed  upon  to  perform  their  duty  in  so  delicate 
an  office.” 

Many  of  these  creatures  are  brought  from  Ethiopia  to  Cairo,  at  the  present  day,  to  amuse  the 
crowds  in  the  streets,  by  exhibiting  the  antics  they  are  taught,  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  other  noisy 
instruments  ; but  the  constant  application  of  the  stick  shows  the  little  respect  now  paid  in  Egypt  to 
the  once  revered  emblem  of  Hermes. 

The  common  name  for  this  class  of  animals  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  barbarous  Latin  word 
papio,  applied  to  them  by  the  writers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  which  is  itself  a dimi- 
nutive of  the  Italian  word  babbo,  answering  to  our  word  papa.  The  name  given  them  by  Cuvier  is 
compounded  of  two  Greek  terms,  meaning  dog  and  head,  which  is  highly  appropriate,  from  the  marked 
resemblance  of  the  head  and  face  to  those  of  a dog,  observable  in  all  our  engravings.  Accordingly,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  called  them  Dog-lieaded  monkeys. 

These  animals  are  at  once  characterised  by  the  position  of  the  nostrils  at  the  very  extremity  of  the 
muzzle.  Their  size  is  very  large ; their  strength  enormous ; their  disposition,  rarely  possessing  a single 
good  quality,  is  a combination  of  fierceness  and  malignity,  which  renders  them  dangerous  in 
confinement,  or  when  attacked  in  a wild  state.  The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  teeth  is  nearly  similar, 
except  in  size,  to  those  of  other  groups ; the  chief  peculiarity  observable  is  in  the  form  of  the  canine 
teeth,  which  are  remarkably  strong,  and  in  the  grinders,  the  last  of  which  has  an  additional  point. 

Captain  Drayson,  who  has  vividly  described  his  “ Sporting  Scenes  in  South  Africa,”  had  gone  out 
one  morning  to  see  the  sun  rise,  when  he  met  with  the  following  adventure.  “ Suddenly,”  he  says,  “ I 
heard  a hoarse  cough,  and,  on  turning,  saw  indistinctly  in  the  fog  a queer  little  old  man  standing  near 
and  looking  at  me.  I instinctively  cocked  my  gun,  as  the  idea  of  bushmen  and  poisoned  arrows  flashed 
across  my  mind.  The  old  man  instantly  dropped  on  his  hands,  giving  another  hoarse  cough  that  evidently 
told  a tale  of  consumptive  lungs  ; he  snatched  up  something  beside  him,  which  seemed  to  leap  on  his 
shoulders,  and  then  he  scampered  off  up  the  ravine  on  all  fours.  Before  half  this  performance  was 
completed  I had  discovered  my  mistake ; the  little  old  man  turned  into  an  ursine  baboon,  with  an 
infant  ditto,  which  had  come  down  the  kloof  to  drink.  The  ‘old  man’s’  cough  was  answered  by  a dozen 
others,  at  present  hidden  in  the  fogs ; soon,  however, 

‘ Uprose  the  sun,  the  mists  were  curled 
Back  from  the  solitary  world 
Which  lay  around 

and  I obtained  a view  of  the  range  of  mountains,  gilded  by  the  morning  sun. 

“ A large  party  of  the  old  gentleman’s  family  were  sitting  up  the  ravine,  and  were  evidently 
holding  a debate  as  to  the  cause  of  my  intrusion.  I watched  them  through  my  glass,  and  was  much 
amused  at  their  grotesque  and  almost  human  movements.  Some  of  the  old  ladies  had  their  olive 
branches  in  their  laps,  and  appeared  to  be  ‘ doing  their  hair,’  while  a patriarchal-looking  old  fellow 
paced  backwards  and  forwards  with  a fussy  sort  of  look.  He  was  evidently  a sentinel,  and  seemed  to 
think  himself  of  no  small  importance. 

“ This  estimate  of  his  dignity  did  not  appear  to  be  universally  acknowledged,  as  two  or  three 
young  baboons  sat  close  behind  him  watching  his  proceedings;  sometimes,  with  the  most  grotesque 
movements  and  expressions,  they  would  stand  directly  in  his  path,  and  hobble  away  only  at  the  last 
moment.  One  daring  youngster  followed  close  on  the  heels  of  the  patriarch  during  the  whole  length  of 
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Iris  beat,  and  gave  a sharp  tug  at  his  tail  as  he  was  about  to  turn.  The  old  fellow  seemed  to  treat  it 
with  the  greatest  indifference,  scarcely  turning  round  at  the  insult.  Master  Impudence  was  about 
repeating  the  performance,  when  the  pater,  showing  that  he  was  not  such  a fool  as  he  looked,  suddenly 
sprang  round,  and  catching  the  young  one  before  he  could  escape,  gave  him  two  or  three  such 
cuffs  that  I could  hear  the  screams  of  the  sufferer.  The  venerable  gentleman  then  chucked  the 
delinquent  over  his  shoulder,  and  continued  his  promenade  with  the  greatest  coolness.  This  old 
baboon  was  evidently  acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of  Solomon’s  proverb.  A crowd  gathered 
round  the  naughty  child,  which,  child-like,  seeing  commiseration,  shrieked  all  the  louder.  I even  fancied  j 
I could  see  the  angry  glances  of  mamma,  as  she  took  her  dear  little  pet  in  her  arms,  and  removed  it 
from  a repetition  of  such  brutal  treatment.” 

The  Papi'on  Baboon*  is  a native  of  the  forests  of  Senegal  and  of  other  places  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  It  is  of  a reddish  brown  colour,  with  rings  of  black  and  red,  dispersed  at  intervals  I 
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* Cynocephalus  sphynx. 
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over  its  body.  The  faco  is  of  a darkish  hue.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  intelligent  of  all  the  monkey 
race,  but  so  greedy,  that  the  oiler  of  a tid-bit  will  keep  it  in  a begging  posture  for  a long  time. 

In  their  native  mountains  the  ordinary  food  of  the  baboons  is  berries  and  bulbous  roots,  but  in  the 
vicinity  of  human  habitations  they  make  incursions  into  the  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  and  destroy 
a still  greater  quantity  of  grain  and  fruits  than  they  carry  away.  Travellers  state  that,  taught  by 
experience  of  the  risks  to  which  they  expose  themselves  during  the  expeditions  of  these  baboons,  they 
place  sentinels  on  the  surrounding  heights  and  trees,  to  give  timely  warning  of  approaching  danger. 
Pearce,  in  his  “ Adventures  in  Abyssinia,”  says  : “ I have  myself  seen  an  assembly  of  baboons  drive 
the  keepers  from  the  fields  of  grain,  in  spite  of  their  strings  and  stones,  till  several  people  went  from 
the  village  to  their  assistance,  and  even  then  they  only  retired  slowly,  seeing  that  the  men  had  no 
guns.” 

Mr.  Mansfield  Parkyns,  in  a truly  primitive  attire,  journeyed  over  the  great  plains,  through  deep 
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mountain  gorges,  and  along  the  base  of  many  a lofty  chain  of  Abyssinia,  and  as  he  passed  onwards 
with  his  fowling-piece  as  his  chief  dependence  for  provisions,  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
monkey  tribes.  He  describes  the  baboons  as  “ astonishingly  clever  fellows,”  having  their  chiefs,  whom 
they  implicitly  obey,  and  a regular  system  of  tactics  in  all  their  assaults,  whether  of  plunder  or  war. 
“ These  monkey  forays,”  he  says,  “ are  managed  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  precaution.  A tribe, 
coming  down  to  feed  from  their  village  on  the  mountain,  usually  a cleft  in  the  face  of  some  cliff,  brings 
with  it  all  its  members,  male  and  female,  old  and  young.  Some,  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  distinguished 
by  the  quantity  of  mane  that  covers  then-  shoulders,  like  a lion’s,  take  the  lead,  peering  cautiously  over 
each  precipice  before  they  descend,  and  climbing  to  the  top  of  every  rock  or  stone  which  may  afford 
them  a better  view  of  the  road  before  them.  Others  have  their  posts  as  scouts  on  the  flanks  or  rear  ; 
and  all  fulfil  their  duties  with  the  utmost  vigilance,  calling  out  at  times,  apparently  to  keep  order 
among  the  motley  pack  which  forms  the  main  body,  or  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  any  real  ox- 
imagined  danger.  Their  tones  of  voice  on  these  occasions  are  so  distinctly  varied,  that  a person  much 
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accustomed  to  watch  their  movements  will  at  length  fancy — and  perhaps  with  some  truth  that  hr 
can  understand  their  signals. 

“ The  main  body  is  composed  of  females,  inexperienced  males,  and  young  people  of  the  tribe,  those 
of  the  females  who  have  small  children  cany  them  on  their  back.  Unlike  the  dignified  march  of  the 
leaders,  the  rabble  go  along  in  a most  disorderly  manner,  trotting  on  and  chattering,  without  taking 
the  least  heed  of  anything,  apparently  confiding  in  the  vigilance  of  their  scouts.  Here  a few  of  the 
youth  linger  behind  to  pick  the  berries  off  some  tree,  but  not  long,  for  the  rear  guard  coming  up  forces 
them  to  regain  their  places.  There  a matron  pauses  for  a moment  to  suckle  her  offspring,  and  not  to 
lose  time,  dresses  its  hair  while  it  is  taking  its  meal.  Another  younger  lady,  probably  excited  by 
jealousy  or  by  some  sneering  look  or  word,  pulls  an  ugly  mouth  at  her  neighbour,  and  then  uttering 
a shrill  squeal,  highly  expressive  of  rage,  vindictively  snatches  at  her  rival’s  leg  or  tail  with  her 
hand,  and  gives  her  perhaps  a bite  in  the  hind  quarters.  This  provokes  a retort,  and  a most  unlady- 
like quarrel  ensues,  till  a loud  bark  of  command  from  one  of  the  chiefs  calls  them  to  order.  A single 
cry  of  alarm  makes  them  all  halt  and  remain  on  the  qui  mve,  till  another  bark  in  a different  tone 
reassures  them,  and  they  then  proceed  on  their  march. 

“ Arrived  at  the  corn-fields,  the  scouts  take  their  position  on  the  eminences  all  round,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  tribe  collect  provision  with  the  utmost  expedition,  filling  their  cheek-pouches  as  full 
as  they  can  hold,  and  then  tucking  the  heads  of  corn  under  their  armpits.  Now,  unless  there  be  a 
partition  of  the  collected  spoil,  liow  do  the  scouts  feed  ? — for  I have  watched  them  several  times,  and 
never  observed  them  quit  for  a moment  their  post  of  duty  till  it  was  time  for  the  tribe  to  return,  or 
till  some  indication  of  danger  induced  them  to  take  to  flight.  They  show  also  the  same  sagacity  in 
searching  for  water,  discovering  at  once  the  places  where  it  is  most  readily  found  in  the  sand,  and  then 
digging  for  it  with  their  hands,  just  as  men  would,  relieving  one  another  in  the  work,  if  the  quantity 
of  sand  to  be  removed  is  considerable.” 

Some  missionaries  arriving  at  Lily  Fountain,  on  the  Khamus  Mountain,  the  residence  of  the 
Namacquas  during  the  months  of  summer,  took  up  their  abode  in  a hut  belonging  to  one  of  the 
natives,  very  near  a mountain  four  or  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  morning 
after  their  arrival,  an  immense  troop  of  baboons  gave  them  a salute  from  the  adjoining  heights. 
They  laughed,  screamed,  capered,  played  all  kinds  of  pranks,  and  yelled  so  hideously,  that  had  not  the 
strangers  had  some  experience  of  the.  ways  of  these  creatures  they  would  have  been  greatly  alarmed 
by  such  sounds  and  gambols. 

These  creatures  never  returned  to  the  mountain  on  which  they  were  now  seen,  yet  they  proved 
very  unwelcome  visitors  at  the  time  ot  harvest,  and  effected  so  much  destruction  among  the  coin,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  send  out  hunting  parties,  to  drive  them  from  the  neighbourhood. 

The  following  fact  was  related  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Barcherds,  minister  of  Stellenbosch,  in  South 
Africa.  A party  of  about  twenty  persons  went  to  visit  the  waterfall  by  Jonkers  Floek.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  grotto  the  young  people  brought  grass  and  flowers  of  great  variety,  to  form  a comfort- 
able place  on  which  the  minister  might  sit  or  lie  down  in  the  shade,  while  they  scrambled  over  the 
rocks.  During  tliis  time  Mr.  Barcherds  had  often  cast  his  eye  to  the  projecting  edge  of  a rock,  which 
stood  four  or  five  hundred  feet  perpendicularly  above  his  head.  He  saw  there  an  exceedingly  large 
baboon,  walking  to  and  fro,  which  was  roaring  very  loudly,  as  if  chagrined  at  the  intrusion  of  the 
party.  Near  to  the  minister  stood  a person  who  had  often  hunted  on  the  mountain,  and  who  advised 
him  not  to  remain  on  the  spot,  as  apparently  the  baboon  was  planning  some  hostile  movement.  At 
first  Mr.  Barcherds  thought  his  friend  was  merely  joking,  but  on  seeing  some  who  were  near  him 
hastily  dispersing,  he  rose,  and  was  scarcely  on  his  feet  when  the  baboon,  emitting  a terrific  roar, 
detached  and  rolled  down  a piece  of  rock  upwards  of  a foot  square.  This,  in  descending,  loosened 
many  other  large  stones,  which  fell  on  the  very  place  where  the  company  had  been  standing.  Such 
was  the  suddenness  of  the  manoeuvre,  that  several  of  the  party  fell  in  the  flight,  while  others  received 
fragments  ol  the  stones  in  their  faces.  Providentially  all  escaped  the  large  stones,  and  none  were 
seriously  injured. 

A strange  rencoiUro  with  a troop  of  baboons  in  Kafiraria,  occurred  to  the  Rev.  F.  Fleming, 
Chaplain  to  her  Majesty  s forces,  who  relates  it  as  follows  : — “ Whilst  on  an  excursion  to  Perrie  Bush, 
about  sixteen  miles  from  King  William’s  Town,  the  author  started  from  the  village  alone,  for  the 
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purpose  of  visiting  the  saw-pits,  which  were  about  a mile  or  more  towards  the  middle  of  the  forest. 
Having  reached  these,  and  transacted  the  business  in  hand,  he  was  informed  of  a small  rivulet,  at  a 
little  distance  further  among  the  woods,  forming  some  very  picturesque  cascades,  and  the  banks  of 
which  were  covered  with  a beautiful  and  rare  kind  of  flower. 

“ Seduced  by  the  wild  loveliness  of  the  scene,  he  advanced  further  on,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  along  what  is  called  a Kaffir  path  ; but,  soon  getting  off  this,  he  became  entangled  in  the  bush 
aud  underwood.  The  foliage  overhead  being  so  thick  as  to  exclude  the  sun,  a small  pocket-compass 
was  the  only  safe  guide ; and,  whilst  trying  to  adjust  and  steady  this,  he  was  saluted  by  a volley  of 
broken  sticks  and  berries  from  overhead.  Never  dreaming  of  such  an  attack,  and  not  being  able  to 
see  the  slightest  vestige  of  animals  near,  he  still  continued  his  occupation,  when  a second  similar  salute 
made  him  gladly  pocket  the  compass,  and  riiake  towards  the  low  ground,  in  hopes  of  finding  the  stream. 
This  he  soon  reached,  aud,  when  on  its  bank,  more  easily  recovered  the  lost  path. 

“ During  his  perplexity,  however,  the  chattering  overhead  soon  betrayed  the  assailants  to  be  a 
large  herd  of  baboons,  whom  he  now  thought,  when  clear  of  the  thicket,  he  might  tease  in  his  turn. 
Accordingly,  lie  commenced  throwing  stones  at  such  as  were  within  reach  ; when,  instead  of  taking  to 
flight,  as  he  expected  they  would,  to  his  great  consternation  he  beheld,  from  every  tree  near  him,  five  or 
six  of  these  great  creatures,  swinging  from  branch  to  branch,  aud  making  towards  himself  and  the  ground. 

“Having  no  gun  and  no  whip  with  him,  he  now  thought  it  full  time  to  decamp,  which  he  immediately 
did,  running  faster,  probably,  than  ever  he  did  before  or  has  done  since,  and  pursued  at  full  cry — if  cry 
the  dreadful  noise  could  be  termed — by  fifty  or  sixty  ugly,  awkward  wretches,  that  seemed  to  mock  at 
the  courage  of  their  adversary,  and  certainly  despised  his  ill-judged  plan  of  attack  and  defence.  At  the 
saw-pits,  however,  they  sounded  a halt,  fearing  that  he  would  find  a reinforcement  there  among  the 
sawyers.  But  this,  to  his  great  dismay,  was  not  forthcoming,  as  they  had  gone  home  to  the  village  for 
dinner.  He  therefore  tried  to  increase  his  speed,  and  finally  succeeded  in  getting  away  from  them 
and  back  to  Perrie,  very  glad  indeed  to  escape  so  easily  ; and  his  face  and  boots  telling  rather  plainly 
there  whether  he  had  been  following  after  the  beautiful,  or  the  baboons  after  him.” 

A baboon  alone  would  doubtless  be  found  an  awkward  customer ; for  his  great  strength  and 
activity,  and  the  powerful  canine  teeth  with  which  he  is  furnished,  would  render  him  a formidable 
enemy,  were  he,  from  desperation,  forced  to  stand  and  defend  his  life.  It  is  most  fortunate  that  the 
comage  of  these  animals  is  merely  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  act  on  the  defensive.  This,  indeed,  they  only 
do  against  a man  when  driven  to  it  by  fear ; otherwise  they  generally  prefer  prudence  to  valour.  Had 
their  combativencss  been  proportioned  to  their  physical  power,  coming,  as  they  do  frequently,  in 
bodies  of  two  or  three  hundred,  it  would  be  impossible  for  natives  to  go  out  of  their  villages  except  in 
parties,  and  armed  ; and,  instead  of  little  boys,  regiments  of  armed  men  would  be  required  to  guard  the 
corn-fields. 

“ I have  frequently  seen  baboons,”  says  a traveller,  “ turn  on  dogs,  and  have  heard  of  their 
attacking  women,  whom  they  may  have  accidentally  met  alone  in  the  roads  or  woods.  On  one  occa- 
sion I was  told  of  a woman  who  was  so  grievously  maltreated  by  them,  that,  although  she  was 
succoured  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  some  passers-by,  she  died  a few  days  after,  from  the  fright  and 
ill-treatment  she  had  endured.” 

A baboon  was  described  by  Buffbu  as  not  altogether  hideous,  and  yet  as  exciting  horror.  It 
appeared  to  be  continually  in  a state  of  savage  ferocity,  grinding  its  teeth,  perpetually  restless,  and 
agitated  by  unprovoked  fury.  It  was  obliged  to  be  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage,  the  bars  of  which  it 
struck  frequently  with  its  hand,  and  thus  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the  spectators. 

THE  CHACMA. 

This  creature  has  its  singular  name  from  a Hottentot  word,  T’Chackamma.  When  full  grown,  it 
is  equal  in  size,  and  superior  in  strength,  to  a common  English  mastiff.  It  inhabits  the  mountains  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,*  and  associates  in  families  more  or  less  numerous.  Table  Mountain,  the  north 

* A full  description  of  this  most  interesting  part  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  of  other  parts  of  Africu,  with  an  unusual  number  of 
remarkable  stories  in  reference  to  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  baboons,  elephants,  and  other  animals,  will  be  found  in  a volume, 
recently  published,  entitled,  “Narratives  and  Adventures  of  Travellers  in  Africa,”  by  Diaries  Williams. 
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front  of  which  is  ho  prominent  an  object  in  the  view  of  its  capital,  Cape  Town,  and  which  extends  for  the 
length  of  two  miles  from  east  to  west,  is  still  oneof  their  dwelling-places,  though  they  do  not  inhabit  it  in 
such  great  numbers  as  formerly.  They  pay  occasional  visits  to  the  gardens  beneath,  and  with  such  ■-kill 
and  caution  do  they  direct  their  movements,  that  the  dogs  are  often  unable  to  prevent  their  ravages. 
They  are  accustomed  to  go  on  these  marauding  expeditions  in  large  numbers,  to  support  each  other 
reciprocally,  and  to  carry  off  their  plunder  in  greater  security. 

Their  common  food  consists  of  bulbous  roots  of  different  kinds,  particularly  the  Ixtbiana , so 
called  by  the  Dutch  colonists,  because  their  subterranean  stems  are  so  eagerly  eaten  by  these  baboons. 
They  dig  them  up  with  their  fingers,  and  peel  them  with  their  teeth  ; and  hence  heaps  of  the  peelings 
are  observable  near  the  large  stones  on  which  they  delight  to  sit  and  look  around  them.  In  ascending 
the  kloofs  or  passes  of  the  mountains,  which  are  frequently  steep,  narrow,  and  dangerous,  travellers 
often  disturb  troops  of  these  animals,  which  have  been  sunning  themselves  on  the  heights.  If  they 
are  not  attacked  they  scamper  up  the  mountain  sides  screaming  and  yelling,  but  if  fired  at  and  wounded, 
they  no  sooner  get  beyond  the  range  of  the  gun  than  they  roll  and  throw  down  stones,  and  by  every 
means,  in  their  power  resent  the  injury. 

It  was  one  of  the  chacma  species  of  which  Le  Yaillant  has  given  so  amusing  a description,  in  the 
account  of  his  first  journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  Tliis  animal,  called  Kees,  the  traveller  says, 
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“ often  rendered  me  essential  services ; his  presence  has  frequently  interrupted  or  banished  from  my 
memory  the  most  bitter  and  harassing  reflections  ; his  simple  and  touching  affection  even  seemed,  on 
some  occasions,  to  anticipate  my  wishes,  and  his  playful  tricks  were  a perfect  antidote  to  ennui"  A 
few  of  the  statements  of  this  vivacious  writer,  in  reference  to  this  remarkable  creature,  we  will  here 
condense. 

When  the  traveller  met  with  any  fruits  unknown  to  himself  and  his  Hottentots,  Kees  was 
appointed  “ taster-general if  he  ate  they  did  so  with  confidence ; if  he  rejected  them  they  did  so 
likewise.  He  became,  too,  a trusty  guardian ; night  or  day,  it  mattered  not,  the  most  distant  approach  • 
of  danger  roused  him  to  instant  watchfulness,  and  his  cries  and  gestures  betokened  something  unusual, 
long  before  the  dogs  of  the  party  appeared  aware  of  its  occurrence.  They  relied  so  entirely  on  the 
vigilance  of  Kees,  that  they  neglected  their  own  duty,  and  instead  of  watching  the  encampment  went 
to  sleep,  as  if  in  full  confidence;  but  no  sooner  had  he  given  an  alarm  than  the  whole  pack  were  up 
and  on  the  alert,  flying  to  defend  the  quarter  from  which  his  motions  induced  them  to  expect  the 
threatened  danger. 
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Lc  Vaillant  often  took  him  out  in  his  limiting  and  shooting  excursions.  On  the  way  he  amused 
himself  by  climbing  the  trees  in  search  of  gum,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond.  Sometimes  he 
would  discover  the  honeycombs  which  the  wild  bees  deposit,  in  the  hollows  ol  decayed  trees  ; but  when 
neither  gum  nor  honey  was  to  be  found,  and  he  began  to  be  pressed  by  hunger,  the  traveller  became  th<- 
spectator  of  a comical  scene.  He  would  now  search  for  roots,  and  especially  for  a particular  kind, 
which  he  highly  relished,  and  which,  unfortunately  for  him,  his  master  had  found  so  grateful  and 
refreshing,  that  he  often  contested  with  him  the  possession  of  the  prize.  When,  therefore,  he  dis- 
covered the  Icameroo,  as  the  Hottentots  call  it,  at  a distance,  he  began  to  devour  it  without  waiting  to 
peel  it  according  to  his  usual  custom,  his  eyes  all  the  time  intently  fixed  on  Le  Vaillant’s  motions,  and 
generally  he  was  so  adroit  as  to  finish  his  banquet  before  he  could  be  reached.  Occasionally,  however, 
his  master  arrived  too  soon  for  him,  when  he  would  break  the  root  and  cram  it  into  his  cheek-pouches, 
though  he  would  allow  it  to  be  taken  from  thence  without  any  show  of  malice  or  resentment.  His 
mode  of  plucking  the  roots  was  not  a little  ingenious.  Seizing  the  tuft  of  leaves  with  his  teeth,  he 
dug  about  and  loosened  the  root  with  his  fingers,  and  then,  by  drawing  his  head  gently  backwards,  he 
commonly  managed  to  extract  it  without  breaking.  But  when  this  course  failed  he  seized  the  tuft  as 
before,  as  close  to  the  root  as  possible,  and  then  suddenly  throwing  himself  head  over  heels  the  kameroc 
rarely  failed  to  follow. 

If  on  any  of  these  expeditions,  Kees  became  fatigued,  he  would  mount  the  back  of  one  of  the 
dogs,  and  compel  the  animal  to  carry  him  for  hours  together.  One  of  the  pack,  however,  was  more 
than  a match  for  all  his  cunning  and  finesse.  As  soon  as  the  dog  found  Kees  had  mounted  him, 
instead  of  disputing  the  point  or  trying  to  shake  his  rider  off,  which  he  knew  from  experience  was 
useless,  he  would  make  a dead  halt,  become  immovable  as  a statue,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  train  pro- 
ceeded on  their  way.  The  rider  and  the  ridden  would  now  task  each  other’s  patience  till  all  besides 
were  nearly  out  of  sight,  still  the  dog  was  not  to  be  made  to  go ; and  when  Kees  was  sure  ot  this  he 
alighted,  and  both  followed  the  caravan  at  full  speed,  the  dog,  however,  allowing  the  monkey  to  pass  on 
before  him — fearing  a surprise,  running  alongside,  or  a little  distance  behind  him,  and  not  taking  his 
eye  off  him  even  for  a moment. 

Kees  had  a strange  dread  of  his  own  species  ; and  yet,  he  never  heard  any  of  them  barking  or 
howling  in  the  woods,  without  his  joining  in  the  noise.  Le  Vaillant  states  that  he  was  often  given  to 
“ petty  larceny.”  One  evening  the  naturalist  had  been  preparing  some  fricasseed  beaus  for  his  supper, 
when  the  noise  ot  a bird  with  which  he  was  unacquainted  led  him  to  go  forth  with  his  gun,  in  seai-ch 
of  it,  leaving  Kees  in  the  room  with  the  beans  on  the  table.  On  returning  with  his  bird  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  found  the  beans  were  gone,  and  Kees  also.  As  he  did  not  return  during  the 
night,  Le  Vaillant  feared  he  was  lost.  On  the  next  day,  though  search  was  made,  he  could  not  be 
found,  and  it  was  not  till  the  day  following  his  master  heard  that  Kees  had  been  discovered  in  a wood, 
endeavouring  to  conceal  himself  among  the  branches.  Le  Vaillant  immediately  proceeded  thither,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  climb  the  tree  to  fetch  Kees  down,  his  face  exhibiting  a strange  mixture  of  joy  at 
the  meeting,  and  of  dread  of  punishment. 

THE  DRILL* 

This  animal  is  a species  only  recently  admitted  by  the  most  judicious  modern  naturalists,  though  long 
since  described  by  Pennant,  and,,  after  him,  by  various  other  writers.  It  is  a native  of  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  is  distinguished  by  a short,  erect,  stumpy  tail,  scarcely  two  inches  in  length,  and  covered 
with  short  bristly  hair.  The  cheeks  arc  protuberant ; the  colours  ol  the  body  are  mixed  with  green  on 
the  upper  parts,  and  are  of  a light  or  silvery  hue  beneath.  The  whiskers  are  thin,  and  directed 
backwards  ; there  is  a small  orange-coloured  beard  on  the  chin,  and  the  tail  is  terminated  by  a small 
brush.  The  face  and  cars  are  naked,  and  of  a glossy  black  colour,  like  polislted  ebony. 

THE  MANDRILL.t 

The  mandrill  usually  measures  five  feet  in  height,  when  full  grown.  The  head  is  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body.  The  face,  which  is  naked,  presents  a very  remarkable  appearance — 
the  cheeks  being  of  a clear  violet-blue  colour,  with  various  oblique  furrows,  which  are  produced  by  a 
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singular  development  of  the  boiie,  forming  a socket  for  U19  roots  of  the  immense  canine  teeth,  and 
furrowed  also  obliquely.  A bright  vermilion  line  begins  a little  above  the  eyes,  runs  down  the 
nose,  and  spreads  over  the  lip.  The  eyes  are  small,  but  acute  and  sparkling — the  iris  being  of  a fine 
hazel  colour.  The  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  head  is  long,  mostly  growing  upwards,  and  terminating  in 
an  acute  pointed  form  on  the  crown.  The  bear’d  is  long,  erect,  and  of  a yellowish  hue.  The  whole 
body  is  covered  with  stiff  bristle-like  hairs,  each  of  which  has  rings  of  black  and  yellow.  The  hands 
are  small,  taper,  and  well  made ; and  the  chest  is  extremely  muscular. 

The  food  of  the  mandrill,  like  that  of  the  monkey  tribe  generally,  consists  of  fruit,  grain,  and  roots. 
The  creature  shows,  however,  a fondness  for  animal  diet.  One  of  these  animals,  on  being  offered  a live 
bird,  killed  it  with  a bite,  and  devoured  it,  after  stripping  off  its  feathers.  A rabbit  was  then  given  to 
him,  which  he  also  killed  with  a bite  across  the  back,  and  he  was  about  to  eat  it,  when  it  was  removed. 
Nor  is  this  teste  peculiar  to  the  adult.  A young  mandrill  in  one  of  our  collections  exceedingly 
relished  the  boiled  meat  which  was  added  to  his  vegetables.  A mandrill  in  Wombwell’s  Menagerie 
was  fond  of  carrots,  fruits,  potatoes,  and  bread,  and  particularly  of  nuts,  which  he  cracked  himself.  He 
liked  fermented  liquors,  and  ginger-beer  was  one  of  his  favourite  beverages.  Though  well  treated,  he 
never  lost  his  treacherous  disposition.  “On  one  occasion,”  says  Captain  Brown,  “when  Mr.  Wombwell 
was  showing  me  the  consistence  of  the  callosity  of  his  nose,  I happened  to  put  my  face  too  near  the 
bars  of  Iris  cage,  when  he  forced  his  hands  suddenly  through  them,  and  nearly  deprived  me  of  one 
of  my  eyes.” 

It  may  be  news  to  some  of  our  readers,  that  in  the  early  days  of  their  fathers,  the  only  collections 
of  living  animals  in  London,  except  when  some  travelling  menagerie  visited  the  city,  was  that  at  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  the  one  of  which  Mr.  Polito,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Cross,  were  the  proprietors,  at  “ Exeter 
’Change,”  on  the  site  of  the  present  Exeter  Hall.  It  was  an  ill-shaped,  clumsy  building,  with  stall-like 
shops  beneath,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  stair-case  stood  a man  attired  in  the  scarlet  and  gold  costume 
of  a yeoman  of  the  guard,  with  a halberd  in  liis  hand,  while,  with  stentorian  lungs,  he  stimulated  the 
curiosity  of  those  who  passed  by.  He  stands  before  our  imagination,  for  we  are  old  enough  to  recollect 
him,  while  we  write,  pointing  with  liis  weapon  to  the  paintings  overhead,  of  lions,  tigers,  elephants, 
ostriches,  and  other  creatures,  as  illustrations  of  his  harangue,  of  which  it  must  suffice  to  say,  that 
they  who  could  not  realise  all  they  saw  pictorially  displayed  on  actual  visitation,  looked  admiringly 
at  them,  for  it  was  long  after  their  artists  had  ceased  to  paint,  that  the  vivid  and  life-like  represen- 
tations of  these  creatures,  with  which  we  are  now  familiar,  became  accessible  in  our  public  exhibitions, 
and  still  longer  was  it  before  the  humble  ranks  of  the  people  could  purchase  and  appreciate  them. 
“ Passing  oire  day,”  says  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  “ by  Exeter  ’Change,  we  beheld  a sight  strange  enough 
to  witness  in  a great  thoroughfare — a fine  horse  startled,  and  pawing  the  ground,  at  the  roar  of  lions  and 
tigers.  It  was  at  the  tune  probably  when  the  beasts  were  being  fed.”  Well  do  we  remember  those 
sounds  as  we  traversed  that  part  of  the  Strand,  and  the  skeleton  of  poor  Chuny,  the  elephant,  whom 
they  were  compelled  to  shoot,  and  whose  skeleton  was  afterwards  placed  in  the  windows,  as  an 
additional  attraction. 

In  one  of  the  compartments  of  that  menagerie  we  saw,  in  common  with  thousands,  a mandrill, 
named  Jerry,  who  became,  like  Chuny,  a great  favourite.  In  his  cage  a strong  arm-chair  was  placed  ; 
and  in  this,  when  directed,  he  was  accustomed  to  sit,  and  there,  with  great  gravity  and  evident  satisfaction, 
lie  smoked  his  pipe  and  drank  liis  porter.  All  his  manoeuvres  were  performed  with  great  slowness 
and  composure.  When  his  keeper  lighted  his  pipe  and  presented  it  to  him,  he  inspected  it  minutely, 
sometimes  feeling  it  with  his  fingers,  as  if  to  know  it  was  lighted  before  putting  it  into  his  mouth.  It 
was  then  introduced  almost  up  to  the  bowl,  with  that  part  generally  downwards,  and  it  was  retained 
without  any  smoke  appearing  for  some  minutes.  Meanwhile  Jerry  was  not  dormant ; he  was  actually 
filling  to  repletion,  not  only  liis  capacious  mouth,  but  his  cheek-pouches,  and  this  was  soon  evident,  by 
his  exhaling  a volume  of  smoke  from  his  mouth,  nose,  and  sometimes  his  ears,  which  was  sufficient  to 
rill  his  cage.  Still  he  does  not  appear  to  have  greatly  relished  smoking — an  acquired  and  not  a natural 
taste  to  humanity  itself — a bribe  of  gin  and  water  being  always  promised  before  the  commencement  of 
1 he  process,  as  if  to  remind  spectators  of  the  actual  fact  that,  at  that  time,  smoking  and  drinking 
nirits  and  water,  generally  went  together.  It  was  the  combination  of  the  two,  that,  in  their  minds, 
rendered  Jerry  s imitation  complete  j and  his  fondness  lor  the  ardent  fluid  was  evident  in  his  speedily 
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draining  the  goblet  that  was  given  him,  to  the  last  drop.  He  preferred  for  his  dish  cooked  meat  1 
and  vegetables,  and  is  said  to  have  dined  at  Windsor  Castle,  on  hashed  venison,  in  the  presence  of  the  ■ 
Sovereign — most  probably  George  1 Y.  Amidst  all  this,  it  will  seem  remarkable  that  his  nature  remained  1 


without  the  slightest  change.  He  was  still  the  mandrill ; his  voice  was  always  harsh  and  guttural,  and  how-a 


ever  calm  he  might  appear  on  any  occasion,  the  glare  of  his  eyes  betrayed  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest.  On  ■ 
the  demolition  of  Exeter  ’Change,  Mr.  Cross  transferred  his  collection  of  animals  to  the  Surrey  side  of* 
the  Thames  ; and  here  he  commenced  the  Zoological  Gardens,  where  Jerry  continued  to  be  an  attrac-J 
tion,  but  which  now,  like  himself,  no  longer  exist. 


THE  DRILL. 
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The  Italian  boy,  with  his  olive  complexion,  and  long,  dark  locks,  whom  you  just  passed  in  the  street 
or  the  square,  or  who  may  now,  with  grinning  teeth  and  with  hand  to  his  hat,  be  pleading  with  you 
as  you  look  from  the  window,  is  grinding  an  organ,  on  which  sits  a monkey,  fantastically  dressed, 
whose  duty  consists  in  performing  a certain  number  of  gambols  on  the  pavement,  and  carrying  to  his 
master  the  pennies  they  earned  for  him.  The  sight  recals  the  times  long  since  passed,  when  the  merry- 
making couple,  the  minstrel  and  the  monkey,  were  constantly  welcomed  by  barons  bold  and  ladies 


lance’s  “ REDCAF.” 

fair  in  hall  and  bower ; nor  can  we  forget  that  when  a great  change  took  place  in  English  manners, 
the  monkey  continued  a favourite,  though  admittance  was  refused  to  the  minstrel. 

The  import  duty  on  monkeys  at  the  Chatelet  of  Paris  varied  according  to  circumstances.  The 
monkey  kept  by  the  traveller,  as  a source  of  amusement  to  himself  and  family,  was  admitted  duty  free. 
The  monkey  bought  by  a merchant  to  sell  again,  paid  four  deuiers ; and  such  purchases  were  frequently 
made.  Thus  Tubal,  referring  to  a creditor  of  Antonio’s,  says: 

“One of  them  showed  me  a ring  that  he  had  of  your  daughter  fur  a monkey.” 

Shylock  replies  : 

“Out  upon  her!  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal ; it  was  my  turquoise ; I had  it  of  Leah,  when  1 was  a bachelor;  I would  not 
have  given  it  for  a wilderness  of  monkeys.” 

But  the  monkey  of  a minstrel  was  bound  to  dance  before  the  custom-house  olficer,  who  was  directed 
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to  accept  this  display  of  the  long- tailed  figurante's  ability,  not  only  in  discharge  of  the  monkey-duty, 
but  of  any  fees  that  might  otherwise  have  been  demanded  for  articles  which  the  animal  used. 

An  amusing  history  might  be  written  of  the  monkey,  merely  in  reference  to  our  own  country, 
into  which  large  numbers  of  the  race  have  been  imported  from  time  to  time.  A picturesque  spot,  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  Thames,  near  Cliefden  in  Buckinghamshire,  remarkable  for  its  hanging 
woods  and  its  charming  home  scenery,  situated  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  village  of 
Bray,  has  long  borne  the  name  of  “ Monkey  Island.”  It  was  purcliased  and  decorated  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  fishing  parties  by  the  third  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  erected  on  the  site  a small  rustic 
building,  which  was  called  “ Monkey  Hall.”  The  expense  of  this  establishment  is  said  to  have  Ijeen 
10,000  guineas.  A part  of  the  interior  of  the  building  was  embellished  by  fanciful  paintings  of  a 
number  of  monkeys,  attired  in  the  apparel  and  imitating  the  actions  of  men.  Some  were  represented  as 
engaged  in  various  sports,  as  hunting  and  fishing ; and  one  appeared  sitting  in  a boat  smoking  a 
pipe,  while  a female  monkey,  dressed  as  a waterman,  laboured  at  the  oar,  and  rowed  him  across  a river. 
The  ceiling  and  cornices  were  ornamented  with  aquatic  plants  and  flowers.  In  another  building, 
raised  at  the  expense  of  the  duke,  on  Monkey  Island,  and  named  “ The  Temple,”  there  was  an  elegant 
saloon,  painted  with  green  and  gold,  and  enriched  with  figures,  in  stucco,  superbly  gilt,  which  repre- 
sented a strange  combination  of  the  real  and  the  imaginary,  such  as  fish  and  shells,  sea-lions  and 
mermaids. 

It  is  not  more  than  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago  since  monkeys  were  common  as  pets,  in  what 
are  called  “respectable  houses,”  as  well  as  in  the  dwellings  of  the  aristocracy.  The  celebrated 
picture  of  Lance,  from  which  we  give  an  engraving,  copied  from  “ Cassell’s  Art  Treasures  Exhibition,” 
page  132,  fairly  carries  us  back  to  that  period,  and  strikingly  illustrates  some  of  the  qualities  of  the 
monkey.  Far  from  being  held  by  a string,  the  captive  of  the  organ-grinder,  he  roamed  about  the 
house  from  room  to  room,  eagerly  intent  on  the  gratification  of  his  appetite,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
doing  an  amount  of  mischief  that  could  not  be  calculated.  The  grandfathers  of  the  present  generation 
can  remember  the  close  of  the  time  when  a monkey,  a parrot,  and  a black  servant,  were  common  in 
certain  grades  of  life,  and  some  of  them  can  recount  many  a tale  told  by  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
of  the  tricks  of  four-handed  creatures  in  families  with  wliich  they  were  acquainted. 

One  of  these  tales  will  amuse  our  readers.  An  Irish  nobleman  had  a monkey,  who  had  watched 
his  master  and  mistress  lying  in  bed,  with  their  heads  on  their  pillows,  and  had  treasured  up  the 
circumstance  in  his  memory.  He  turned  it,  one  night,  to  a strange  account.  Being  present  when  the 
bedchamber  was  prepared  for  their  reception,  he  secreted  himself  till  the  maid  was  gone,  then  opened 
the  bedclothes,  transferred  the  two  lighted  toilette  candles  she  had  left  on  the  table  to  the  bed,  with 
their  wicks  on  the  pillows,  and  tucked  them  up  carefully,  in  due  form.  The  bed  furniture,  as  may  lie 
imagined,  was  soon  in  a blaze,  and  the  smell  of  fire  and  the  crackling  of  the  flames  sjjeedily  brought  the 
whole  household  into  the  room.  The  monkey  seems  to  have  had  some  notion  that  the  result  of  his 
experiment  was  at  least  doubtful,  for  he  posted  himself  near  the  door,  and,  on  the  entrance  of  the 
servants,  sprang  out,  and  overturned  one  of  them  in  his  haste. 

Captain  Basil  Hall  has  remarked  that  a dog  is  the  most  obvious  and  natural  pet  for  a gentleman  ; 
but  that  this  animal,  with  all  his  familiarity,  is  a selfish  sort  of  a companion,  for  he  generally  bestows 
his  whole  sociability  either  on  his  master  or  his  master’s  servant  who  feeds  him,  or  on  his  master’s 
friend,  who  accompanies  him  to  the  fields.  No  dog,  therefore,  can  become  a general  favourite  with  a 
ship’s  crew ; nor  would  a whole  pack  of  hounds  on  board  be  enough,  nor  afford  a tenth 
part  of  amusement  which  a single  monkey  serves  out  to  a ship’s  company.  “ I take  care, 
accordingly,”  he  says,  “ never  to  be  without  one  in  any  ship  I command,  on  the  sheer  principle  of 
keeping  the  men  employed,  in  a good-humoured  way,  when  they  chance  to  have  no  specific  duty  to 
attend  to.  It  must  be  recollected,  that,  we  arc  often  exposed  to  long  periods  of  inaction,  during  which 
mischief  is  very  apt  to  be  brewed  among  the  people.  But  if  a good  monkey  bo  allowed  to  run  about 
the  ship,  I defy  any  one  to  continue  long  in  a bad  humour.  Jncko  is  an  overmatch  for  the  demon  of 
idleness,  at  least  if 'light  hearts  and  innocent  diversions  be  weapons  against  which  he  cannot  long 
contend.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I make  a rule  of  entering  a monkey  as  speedily  as  possible  after  hoisting 
my  pendant ; and  if  a reform  takes  place  in  the  table  of  ratings,  I would  recommend  a corner  for  the 
‘ship’s  monkey,’  which  should  be  borne  on  the  books  for  ‘full  allowance  of  victuals,’  excepting  only 
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the  grog,  for  I have  observed  that  a small  quantity  of  tipple  very  soon  upsets  him  3 and  although 
there  are  few  things  in  nature  more  ridiculous  than  a monkey  half-seas  over,  yet  the  reasons  against 
permitting  such  pranks  are  numerous  and  obvious. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a four-handed  animal  may  be  cured  of  a habit  of  intemperance,  ot 
which  we  have  a proof  in  the  history  of  the  baboon,  called  Kees,  of  whom  some  remarkable  stories 
were  ffiven  in  our  accounts  of  that  animal.*  Le  Vaillant,  in  the  course  of  his  travels  in  South  Africa, 
resolved,  on  one  occasion,  to  reward  his  Hottentot  servants  for  their  good  conduct,  and  so  he  says,  “ the 
pipe  went  merrily  round,  and  the  brandy  bottle  was  slowly  circulating and  Kees,  who  had  been 
taught  to  drink  brandy  with  more  gusto  than  a toper  displays  (for  he  often  leaves  a part  of  the  liquor 
untasted),  impatiently  waited  his  turn.  Eagerly  did  he  follow  the  bottle  with  his  eyes,  and  hold  out 
his  plate  for  his  coveted  portion  3 it  having  been  found  that,  in  drinking  out  of  a glass,  his  impatience 
generally  caused  some  of  the  spirits  to  run  up  his  nose,  which  kept  him  coughing  and  sneezing  for 
hours  afterwards.  Le  Vaillant  was  engaged  in  sealing  a letter,  when  Kees  was  stooping  to  drink  the 
brandy  poured  into  his  plato,  and  his  master  adroitly  introducing  a slip  of  lighted  paper  under  his 
chin,  the  spirit  was  fired,  the  whole  plate  suddenly  burst  into  flame,  and  the  terrified  animal,  witli  a 
yell  of  indescribable  horror,  leaped  backwards,  at  one  bound,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  There  he  sat, 
looking  intently  and  chattering  loudly,  so  long  as  the  spirit  continued  to  burn  • but  from  that  time  he 
could  never  be  induced  to  taste  it  again,  and  the  mere  sight  of  a bottle  was  sufficient  to  fill  him  with 
terror. 

These  remarks  will  serve  to  introduce  the  Third  Division  of  the  four-handed  animals,  at  which  we 
have  now  arrived.  W e have  considered  the  apes,  which  have  no  tails,  and  the  baboons,  which  have  short 
tails,  and  we  have  now  to  examine  the  structure,  habits,  and  haunts  of  the  monkeys,  which  have  long 
tails.  At  the  outset  we  feel  there  is  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  accurately  from  each 
other,  and  of  grouping  their  species,  according  to  their  several  relations.  Immense  multitudes  of 
monkeys  are  found  in  the  forests  of  the  torrid  zone,  in  either  hemisphere,  and  absolutely  astounding  are 
they  in  the  variety  of  their  species,  and  in  the  number  of  individuals  belonging  to  each.  The  abun- 
dance, as  well  as  the  nutritious  qualities,  of  the  fruits  on  which  they  subsist,  tend  greatly  to  their 
increase,  and  as  they  can  climb  well,  and  leap  great  distances,  they  are  in  less  danger  of  destruction 
than  the  rest  of  the  feebler  creatures.  Hence,  the  wonderful  multiplication  of  their  diverse  -species. 

There  is,  however,  one  division  which  will  assist  the  reader  in  the  study  of  these  animals 3 it  is 
that  which  has  separated  them,  in  the  minds  of  naturalists,  into  two  classes— -the  monkeys  of  the  Old 
World,  and  the  monkeys  of  America.  We  begin,  therefore,  with 

THE  MONKEYS  OF  THE  OLD  WOULD. 

In  considering  these,  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  large  number  of  genera,  or  groups,  in  which 
they  appear ; each  one  being  marked  by  some,  or  many,  peculiarities.  In  the  creatures  forming  the 
Jirsti  that  demands  attention,  the  head  is  round,  and  the  ridge  of  the  forehead  prominent,  with  a row 
of  long  stiff  hairs  projecting  forwards  and  upwards,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  engravings  we  give  of 
heads,  and  in  all  the  other  representations  of  this  group.  The  molars  are  crowned  with  obtuse 
tubercles.  Cheek-pouches  are  wanting.  The  body  is  slender  3 the  limbs  long  and  thin ; the  thumbs  of 
the  hands  small 3 the  tail  is  long  and  slender  3 and  the  fur  soft,  flowing,  and  often  glossy.  The  stomach 
is  large  and  highly  sacculated  3 these  complicated  vessels  or  bags,  so  to  speak,  are  most  probably 
preparatory  receptacles  for  vegetable  food,  which  undergoes  digestion  in  the  long  portion  connected 
with  them. 

Cuvier  oalled  these  creatures  “ slow  monkeys,”  but  not  with  perfect  truth.  If  the  length  and 
slenderness  of  the  limbs  and  body  render  them  less  agile,  they  diminish  the  abruptness  of  their 
movements,  which  are  more  sweeping  than  those  of  some  others.  Yet  they  leap  and  bound  among  the 
branches  of  their  native  forests  with  great  ease,  and  to  vast  distances,  the  long  tail  serving  as  a guide 
or  a balance.  They  appear  at  times  grave  and  even  melancholy,  and  when  in  captivity,  ai-e  listless 
and  idle.  In  youth  they  are  very  gentle,  but  afterwards  become  sullen,  morose,  and  vindictive.  They 
are  all  natives  of  India,  its  islands,  and  the  Malayan  peninsula.  Many  species  attain  to  a considerable  size. 


* See  page  62. 


t Semnopithecus.  From  two  Greek  words,  meaning,  to  hold  in  veneration.  F.  Cuvier. 
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Tn  the  shape  of  their  heads,  and  in  the  expression  of  their  physiognomy,  the  animals  of  this 
genus  so  closely  resemble  the  Gibbons,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide,  from  an  inspection  of  the  head  alone, 
to  which  of  the  groups  any  particular  species  ought  to  be  referred.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
growth,  the  forehead  is  broad  and  elevated,  the  cavity  of  the  skull  proportionablv  large,  and  the 
muzzle  only  slightly  prominent.  But,  as  they  advance  in  age,  the  forehead  gradually  diminishes  in 


THE  TEETH. 

size,  contracting  in  a remarkable  degree  the  dimensions  of  the  cavity 
within,  and  the  muzzle  is  prolonged  to  a considerable  extent.  These 
changes,  which  are  common  to  the  monkey  tribe,  are  peculiarly 
striking  in  the  genus  we  are  describing,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
minence of  their  foreheads  in  their  young  state  being  accompanied  by 
a corresponding  change  in  the  habits  of  the  animals.  When  taken 
at  an  ehrly  age  they  are  readily  tamed,  become  playful  and  familiar, 
and  are  very  agile,  though  generally  calm  and  circumspect  in  their 
motions,  and  they  learn  to  perform  a variety  of  tricks,  which  they  execute  with  no  little  cunning 
and  address.  After  a time,  however,  their  playfulness  wears  off ; their  confidence  is  succeeded  bv 
mistrust ; their  agility  settles  down  into  a listless  apathy  ; and,  instead  of  plying  as  before  the 


THE  SNOWY  MONKEY.* 


THE  CAPUCHIN  MONKEY. f 


resources  of  their  ingenuity  for  accomplishing  any  purpose,  they  employ  the  brute  force  which  they 
have  gradually  acquired  in  its  stead.  At  length  they  become  as  mischievous,  and  sometimes  as 
dangerous,  as  any  of  those  monkeys  who  in  their  young  state  offer  no  such  indications  of  good  temper 
and  intelligence. 

* Semnopithecus  prtiinosus. 


f Semnopithecus  cucullatus. 
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THE  PROBOSCIS  OR  LONG-NOSED  MONKEY* 

This  animal,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  remarkable  for  a peculiar  development  of  the  nose,  rudimentary 
at  an  early  age,  but  afterwards  forming  a proboscis  capable  of  being  dilated,  having  apertures  underneath 
the  bent  down  point,  and  divided  from  each  other  by  a thin  cartilage.  The  ears  are  small,  and 


THE  TROBOSCIS  MONKEY. 

the  face,  together  with  the  palms,  are  of  a leaden  colour,  with  a slight  tinge  of  yellow.  On  the  sides 
of  the  neck,  which  is  short,  and  on  the  shoulders,  the  hair  is  long  compared  with  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  body.  The  top  of  the  head  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  back  are  of  a rich  chestnut  brown,  the 
sides  of  the  face  and  a stripe  over  the  shoulders  are  yellow ; the  general  colour  of  the  body  is  of  a 


THE  MITRED  MONKEY. f THE  CAPPED  OR  CRESTED  MONKEY.f 

sandy-red.  The  tail,  like  some  other  parts,  is  dark  above  and  yellow  beneath,  and  is  somewhat 
tufted  at'  the  tip.  A full  beard,  in  the  males,  curls  up  under  the  chin,  and  reaches  almost  to 
the  nose. 

* Semnopithecus  larvatus.  f Semnopithecus  comatus,  or  Presbytia  mitrata.  f Semnopithecus  malalophos. 
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The  male  is  remarkable  for  his  size  and  strength,  and  must  be  formidable,  from  the  largeness  of 
his  canine  teeth.  The  female  is  considerably  smaller.  According  to  Wurmb,  “these  monkeys  asso- 
ciate in  large  troops  ; their  cry,  which  is  deep-toned,  resembles  the  word  Kahau .”  This  name  has, 
therefore,  been  given  to  the  long-nosed  monkey.  Wurmb  also  says,  “They  assemble  morning  and 
evening,  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  along  the  borders  of  rivers,  and  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
borders  of  lofty  trees,  where  they  offer  an  agreeable  spectacle,  darting  with  great  rapidity  from  one 
tree  to  another,  at  the  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  I have  not  observed  that  they  hold 
their  nose  while  leaping,  as  the  natives  say  they  do,  but  I have  seen  that  they  then  stretch  out  their 
paws  in  a remarkable  manner.”  They  are  of  different  sizes ; some,  indeed,  are  seen  which  are  not 
above  a foot  in  length,  but  which  yet  have  young, 

THE  NEGRO  MONKEY* 

This  animal,  like  many  of  its  genus,  is  a native  of  the  islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra — the  most 
western  of  the  Suuda  islands.  Like  its  immediate  neighbour,  and  other  islands  in  its  vicinity, 
Sumatra  is  noted  for  the  variety  of  its  fruits.  The  most  important  to  its  people  is  the  cocoa-nut 
tree.  There  are  also  plantations  of  plantains,  banana,  the  bread-fruit  tree,  and  many  others,  including 
the  mango,  the  shaddock,  the  custard  apple,  the  guava,  and  the  pine-apple. 

In  adult  subjects,  the  covering  of  the  negro  monkey  is  intensely  black,  except  the  breast,  the 
abdomen,  the  inner  sides  of  the  extremities,  and  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  are  gray.  The  black 
hairs  on  the  crown  of  the  head  are  slightly  tipped  with  the  same  colour,  and  as  age  advances,  the 
gray  portion  enlarges,  but  the  outer  parts  of  the  extremities,  and  the  tail,  even  in  the  oldest  subjects, 
retain  their  blackness.  The  hairs  are  remarkably  long,  delicate,  soft,  and  silky.  On  the  sides  of  the 
head  they  recede  with  a slight  inclination  outwards,  and  completely  conceal  the  ears.  They  rise  with 
a gradual  slope  on  the  forehead,  bpt  on  the  crown  of  the  head  they  are  suddenly  turned,  so  as  to  form 
a dependent  crest.  On  the  back,  and  on  the  extremities,  they  lie  smooth  and  close.  They  are  very 
long  on  the  sides  of  the  body  and  between  the  shoulders,  so  as  to  hang  down  considerably  when  the 
animal  walks  on  all  fours.  On  the  breast  and  the  abdomen,  they  are  short,  lax,  and  straggling. 

When  young,  the  negro  monkey  exhibits  a great  contrast  to  the  adult.  Immediately  after  birth 
it  is  of  a reddish-vellow  coloiir,  but  as  it  grows,  a gray  discoloration  first  shows  itself  on  the  hands, 
the  forehead,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail ; from  thence  it  gradually  extends  to  the  neck,  the  shoulders,  and 
the  flanks,  and  assumes  from  time  to  time  a darker  hue,  until  the  coat  of  the  animal  is  jet  above  and 
gray  underneath. 

The  face  is  regularly  circumscribed  by  hairs,  which  are  long  and  closely  applied  to  the  head.  The 
forehead,  which  is  gradually  sloping,  is  entirely  concealed  by  them.  The  orbits  of  the  eye  are  rather 
prominent ; the  irides  are  of  a dark  brown  colour,  and  the  bones  of  the  nose  short,  The  nose  consists 
of  an  angular  ridge,  which  is  considerably  elevated  between  the  eyes,  and  terminates,  without  any  fleshy 
protuberance,  by  a membrane,  which  is  gradually  attenuated  below,  and  on  each  side  of  which  the 
nostrils  are  placed.  From  the  termination  of  the  nose  to  the  mouth,  a considerable  space  intervenes, 
but  the  lips  are  small  and  thin,  so  as  to  exhibit,  when  slightly  retracted,  the  interior  of  the  mouth. 
The  chin  is  short  and  small ; a circle  of  gray  hairs  incloses  the  mouth  in  the  adult  animal ; and  on  the 
chin  the  hairs  tend  downwards,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a beard.  The  neck  is  short,  and 
considerably  contracted.  The  trunk  is  of  great  length,  broad  and  robust  about  the  shoulders  and  the 
breast,  and  gradually  of  smaller  dimensions  towards  the  loins.  The  tail  is  as  long  as  the  body  and 
head  taken  together ; the  base  is  gradually  tapering,  the  tip  is  thickened,  and  terminated  by  a close 
tuft  of  long  hairs. 

This  animal  associates  in  bancls,  often  consisting  of  more  than  fifty  individuals,  in  its  native  forests. 
On  the  approach  of  man  they  scream  loudly,  and  with  violent  and  incessant  action,  they  hurl  the 
decayed  branches  of  the  trees  they  occupy  on  the  spectators.  The  natives  chase  them  for  the  sake  of 
their  fur,  As  this  creature  contributes  nothing  to  the  amusement  of  the  people,  it  is  rarely  found 
in  villages,  or  about  the  dwellings.  This  does  not  arise  from  any  aversion  on  the  paid  of  the 
Javanese  to  the  monkey  race.  The  most  common  species  of  the  island,  the  Egret,  of  Pennant,  is  very 
generally  domesticated  ; and  a favourite  custom  of  the  natives  is  to  associate  it  with  the  horse.  “ In 

‘ Scinnopithecus  maurus. 
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every  stable,”  says  Dr.  Horsfield,  “ from  that  of  a prince  to  that  of  a mantry,  or  chief  of  a village,  one 
of  these  monkeys  is  found  ; but  I never  observed  the  Negro  Monkey  thus  distinguished.” 

The  head  of  this  creature  singularly  contrasts  with  that  of  “ the  Snowy  Monkey,”*  a species  the 
hairs  of  which  are  nearly  black,  but  terminated  by  a little  white  at  the  point,  which  gives  them  a 
very  singular  appearance.  Another  curious  structure  of  the  hair  is  seen  in  the  Mitred  Monkey,  of 
the  head  of  which  there  is  also  an  engraving.t  This  animal  has  the  hair  curled ; above  it  is  bluish 
gray,  beneath  it  is  grayish  white ; a black  line  runs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ears  across  the  head. 
Nor  should  the  Capuchin  Monkey  escape  observation,  of  the  head  of  which  the  engraving  will  prove 
sufficiently  descriptive.^; 

THE  LUTUNG.§ 

The  Negro  Monkey  is  distinguished  among  the  Javanese  by  the  name  of  Budeng,  from  another  species 
having  the  same  form  and  habit,  but  a different  external  covering.  The  name  of  the  latter  is  Lutung  ; 
but  the  Malays  and  Europeans  apply  this  name  to  both  species,  and  distinguish  them  by  the  epithet  of 
black  and  red  ; the  Budeng  being  denominated  Lutung  itam,  and  the  Lutung  of  the  Javanese,  Lutung 
mera. 

The  red  species,  on  account  of  its  variety  and  comparative  beauty,  is  a favourite  with  the  natives. 
Whenever  an  individual  is  obtained,  care  is  taken  to  domesticate  it,  and  it  is  treated  with  kindness  and 
attention. 

THE  ENTELLUS  MONKEY.  || 

Could  we,  with  electric  celerity,  convey  the  reader,  with  the  promise  of  bi’inging  him  back  as 
speedily,  to  India,  what  strange  spectacles  of  animal  nature  might  he  instantly  behold  ! As  he  looked 
from  his  palanquin,  he  might  see,  at  the  road-side,  and  at  only  a few  yards’  distance,  a score  of  monkeys, 
some  sitting,  perhaps,  on  the  grass  as  if  delighting  to  take  the  air,  others  sauntering  about,  and,  though 
the  elders  might  be  decidedly  ugly,  the  females,  with  babies  in  their  arms,  would  have,  at  least,  a kindly 
aspect.  Proceeding  further  into  the  jungle,  the  number  of  these  creatures  would  be  multiplied  by 
hundreds.  It  is  here  the  monkey  appears  doing  all  that  instinct  demands,  not  only  for  his  own  well- 
being, but  for  that  of  his  family,  and  others  of  his  tribe.  Here  his  knowledge  and  experience  prove 
truly  valuable.  He  is  acquainted  with  every  sugar-cane  field  that  he  can  approach  with  safety ; he 
appears  to  know,  also,  when  he  can  regale  himself  from  the  juicy  cups  of  certain  blossoms,  and  from 
fruits  when  they  are  just  ripening  to  his  taste ; and  even  when  the  rain  has  disappeared,  and  dry 
weather  has  set  in,  he  goes  hither  and  thither  to  seek  and  enjoy  his  looked-for  banquet. 

Bangalore,  a city  of  Mysore,  is  completely  hidden  by  a dense  grove,  which  stretches  round  it,  and 
is  penetrated  at  different  points  by  roads  leading  to  the  gates.  This  grove  is  said  to  be  “ a perfect 
metropolis  of  monkeys.”  Swarming  in  thousands  they  chase  each  other  on  the  roads,  caper  on  the 
hedges,  chatter  on  the  boughs,  grin  hungrily  at  every  one  who  passes  Avith  any  eatable,  and  are  a 
constant  pest  to  every  housewife  in  the  city,  discovering  unsuspected  passages  to  her  larder,  forestalling 
the  meat,  and,  after  rioting  in  the  spoil,  making  a hasty  retreat. 

Among  the  monkeys  of  India,  the  Entellus  holds  an  extraordinary  place.  This  animal  is  of  a uniform 
ashy  gray  on  the  upper  parts,  becoming  darker  on  the  tail,  which  is  grayish  broAvn,  of  equal  thickness 
throughout,  and  terminated  by  a feAV  long  hairs  running  out  into  a kind  of  point,  but  not  forming  a 
tuft.  The  under  surface  of  the  body  is  of  a dingy  yellowish  white  ; and  the  fore-arms,  hands,  and  feet 
are  of  a dusky  black.  The  fingers  of  both  extremities  are  very  long,  and  the  thumbs  comparatively 
short.  The  face,  which  is  black,  with  someAvhat  of  a A’iolet  tinge,  is  surmounted  above  the  eye-broAvs 
by  a line  of  long,  stiff,  black  hairs,  which  project  forwards  and  slightly  upwards.  On  the  sides  of  the 
cheeks,  and  beneath  the  chin,  the  Entellus  has  a beard  of  grayish  Avhite,  passing  along  the  line  of  the 
jaAvs,  and  extending  upwards  in  front  of  the  ears,  which  are  large  and  prominent,  and  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  face.  The  hairs  of  the  fore-part  of  the  head  'appear  to  diverge  from  a common  centre. 
The  height  of  an  Entellus  described  by  F.  Cuvier,  Avas  about  one  foot  five  inches ; the  length  of  the 
tail  was  about  two  feet. 

* Semnopithecus  pruinosus.  Desmarest.  t Semnopithecus  mitratus.  Eschschnltz 

J To  some  monkeys  the  name  of  Presbytia  has  been  given,  from  the  Greek  word  for  an  old  woman  ; from  the  resemblance 
they  bear  to  an  old  woman  with  a cap. 

§ Semnopithecus  mauvus. 


||  Semnopithecus  entellus. 
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“ With  pious  care  a monkey  to  enshrine !” 

Mofleus,  in  his  “ History  of  India,”  describes  a temple  of  great  magnificence  ; it  was  supported  by  no 
fewer  than  seven  hundred  columns,  and  in  front  of  it  was  a splendid  portico  for  the  reception  of  the 
victims  intended  for  the  sacrifices.  Linschotten  relates,  that  when  the  Portuguese  plundered  a 
palace,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  they  found  in  a little  gold  casket  the  tooth  of  a monkey — a 
relic  held  by  the  natives  in  such  veneration,  that  they  offered  seven  hundred  thousand  ducats  to 
redeem  it ; but  it  was  burnt  by  the  Viceroy  to  stop  the  progress  of  such  idolatry. 

Among  the  superstitious  tales  told  by  the  Hindoos  in  reference  to  the  monkey,  there  are  some 
of  a ludicrous  character.  Thus,  the  monkey  is  said  to  have  carried  oil'  the  mango  from  the  garden 


The  Entellns  is  held  sacred  in  some  parts  of  India,  particularly  in  Lower  Bengal ; but  not  by  the 
people  of  Mahratta.  The  origin  of  the  extreme  veneration  which  multitudes  cherish  for  this  animal 
is  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  their  early  histoiy,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  most  remote  periods. 
The  superstitions  and  traditions  of  the  Brahmins,  in  reference  to  monkeys,  hold  a prominent  place  in  the 
“ Ramayan,”  which  has  been  styled  a “ great  epic  poem.”  It  describes  a struggle  between  the  Hindoo 
gods,  on  the  one  hand,  under  Rana,  and  a nation  of  demons  on  the  other,  who  are  called  Rackschasas, 
and  who,  under  their  King  Ravana,  are  supposed  to  reside  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  The  former, 
assisted  by  an  invulnerable  tribe  of  monkeys,  under  their  chief,  Hoohuman,  at  length  triumphed  over 
the  latter. 

Some  years  ago,  a rajah  spent  100,000  rupees  in  marrying  two  monkeys,  with  all  the  parade  of  a 
Hindoo  wedding.  The  festivities  on  such  an  occasion  always  take  place  in  the  night.  As  the  bride- 
groom goes  forth  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  or  as  he  returns  to  his  own  habitation,  or  to  that  of  his 

father,  he  is  accompanied  by  numerous 
friends  and  dependents,  bearing  lamps  and 
torches.  When  he  approaches  either  house 
the  inmates  rush  out  to  meet  him,  and 
greet  him  with  their  congratulations  and 
best  wishes.  The  path  is  covered  with 
garments,  and  lamps,  like  fire-flies,  sparkle 
in  great  numbers,  all  around.  On  the  so- 
called  marriage  of  the  monkeys,  there 
were  seen  in  the  procession,  elephants, 
camels,  horses  richly  caparisoned,  palan- 
quins, flambeaux,  and  lamps.  The  male 
monkey  was  fastened  in  a gaily-decked 
palanquin,  having  a crown  on  his  head, 
with  men  standing  by  his  side  to  fan  him, 
as  they  would  a human  being.  Then  fol- 
lowed singing  and  dancing  girls  in  car- 
riages ; and  for  twelve  davs  the  festivities 
were  carried  on  at  the  monkey’s  palace. 

A very  different  feeling  to  that  mani- 
fested at  the  monkey  wedding  is  sometimes 
displayed.  Mr.  Ward,  the  missionary, 
states  that  he  heard  of  a quarrel  between 
two  Brahmins,  one  of  whom  was  paid  by 
a rich  Hindoo  to  repeat  daily  the  cere- 
monies of  the  worship  of  Hoonuman  in 
his  house ; the  other  said,  “ Thou  refuse 
of  Brahmins ; thou  gainest  a subsistence 
by  worshipping  a monkey  !”  Such  cases, 
however,  are  only  exceptional.  In  Ahmenadab,  hospitals  were  built  for  the  benefit  of  monkeys, 
where  thousands  were  kept  in  fancied  ease  and  indulgence.  Gorgeous  temples  were  erected, 
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of  a celebrated  giant  whom  he  had  overcome ; but  as  this  act  of  theft  was  committed  after  the  sur- 
render of  the  giant,  it  drew  down  upon  the  monkey  the  vengeance  of  the  gods.  To  evince  their  dis- 
pleasure, therefore,  they  blackened  the  face  and  hands  of  himself  and  his  race ! 


THE  ENTELLUS  MONKEY.* 


In  the  war  already  described,  Hoenuman,  it  is  said,  resolved  to  set  fire  to  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and 
to  destroy  his  enemies  at  once,  by  means  of  a tar-barrel  tied  to  his  tail.  No  sooner  was  the  plan  devised 
than  it  was  executed  ; but  in  the  act  of  burning  out  his  foes,  a mischance  on  which  he  had  not  calculated 
occurred — his  own  tail  caught  fire.  Stung  by  tho  pain,  and  fearful  of  losing  so  ornamental  and  valuable 

* Seinnopitliecus  enlcllus. 
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an  appendage,  he  was  about  to  extinguish  the  flame  by  plunging  into  the  sea,  but  the  tribes  of  the  ocean 
vehemently  remonstrated  against  such  a course,  which  threatened  them  with  being  broiled,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  desist.  So  far  the  Hindoo  authorities  are  agreed  ; but  at  this  point  the  doctors  differ. 
Some  learned  pundits  say  that  Hoonuman  now  stretched  his  burning  tail  out  upon  the  shore,  and 
that  a friend  of  his,  Sumundur,  threw  water  over  it,  and  extinguished  the  flame.  Others  affirm  that  he 
hurried  to  the  Himalayan  mountains,  and  dipped  his  flaming  tail  into  a lake  at  the  source  of  the  sacred 
river  Ganges.  Many  think  that  there  is  abundant  proof  of  the  latter  story  being  the  true  one ; because 
the  lake  in  question  is  called  to  this  day,  “ B underpouch,”  that  is,  say  the  pundits,  “ the  monkey's 
tail  !” 

The  Entellus,  though  a native  of  the  hot  plains  of  India,  is  able  to  sustain  the  rigours  of  a 
much  colder  climate.  The  monkeys  of  this  species  ascend  the  Himalayas  wherever  wood  is  to  be 
had  ; they  are  found  in  Nepaul,  a lofty  mountain  ridge,  a great  portion  of  which  is  always  covered  with 
snow,  for  its  most  elevated  peaks  are  the  highest  mountains  on  the  globe ; and  Turner  even  informs 
us  that  he  met  with  these  monkeys  on  the  Alpine  plains  of  Bootan.  “ Wild  animals,”  says  he,  “ are 
so  extremely  rare  here,  according  to  my  experience,  that  I must  not  pass  by,  without  particular 
mention,  a multitude  of  monkeys  we  saw  playing  their  gambols  by  the  road-side.  They  are  of  a 
large  and  handsome  kind,  with  black  faces,  surrounded  with  a streak  of  white  hair,  and  very  long 
slender  tails.  They  are  the  Hoonuman  of  India,  the  largest  of  these  regions,  and  the  gentlest  of  the 
monkey  tribe.  They  are  held  sacred  by  the  Booteas  as  well  as  the  Hindoos,  and  have  obtained  a 
distinguished  place  in  their  miscellaneous  and  multifarious  mythology.  I once  saw  a multitude  of 
them  at  Muttra,  in  Hindostan,  which,  as  I was  informed,  were  daily  fed  on  the  produce  of  a stipend 
settled  for  their  support  by  the  Hindoo  Prince  Madajee  Sindia.  I ventured  amongst  them  with 
some  diffidence,  for  they  were  bold  and  active,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  avoid  any  sort  of  liberty 
which  they  might  choose  to  take.  Resentment  was  out  of  the  question,  for  I was  informed  that 
they  were  at  all  times  ready  to  unite  in  one  common  cause.  One  of  them  was  lame  from  an  accidental 
hurt,  and  it  was  surprising,  in  consequence  of  this  resemblance  to  his  patron,  what  partial  attention 
and  indulgence  he  had  obtained,  and  of  which  indeed  he  seemed  perfectly  sensible.  I have  also 
noticed  multitudes  of  the  same  species  near  Amboa,  in  Bengal.” 

So  great  is  the  respect  in  which  these  animals  are  held  by  the  natives  of  India  that,  whatever 
ravages  they  may  commit,  the  natives  are  afraid  to  destroy  them,  and  only  endeavour  to  scare  them 
away  by  their  cries.  Emboldened  by  this  impunity  the  monkeys  come  down  from  the  woods  in  large 
herds,  and  take  possession  of  the  produce  of  the  husbandman’s  toil  with  as  little  ceremony  as  though 
it  had  been  collected  for  their  peculiar  use ; for  they  have  sufficient  taste  to  prefer  the  cultivated  fruits 
of  the  orchard  to  the  wild  ones  of  their  native  forests.  The  numbers  in  which  they  assemble  render 
it  impossible  for  the  sufferer  to  di'ive  them  away  without  some  more  efficient  means  than  he  is 
willing  to  employ  : he  is  consequently  compelled  to  remain  a quiet  spectator  of  the  devastation,  and  to 
submit,  without  repining,  to  great  loss. 

When  Dhuboy,  in  the  province  of  Guzerat,  surrendered  to  the  English,  and  Mr.  Forbes  was 
intrusted  with  its  government,  it  was  the  capital  of  a district,  containing  eighty-four  villages.  The 
city,  though  its  ruins  bore  testimony  to  a former  state  of  greater  prosperity,  contained  about  40,000 
persons  and  as  many  monkeys,  who,  being  perfectly  unmolested,  seemed  to  have  full  possession  of  the 
roofs  and  upper  parts  of  the  houses. 

During  his  residence  at  Dhuboy,  the  inhabitants  requested  of  Mr.  Forbes  that  their  fellow  citizens, 
the  monkeys,  might  not  be  fired  at  by  the  Europeans  of  the  garrison,  avowing  their  belief  that  those 
creatures  were  useful  in  keeping  the  city  and  the  tanks  free  from  dirt,  nuisance,  and  reptiles.  The 
monkeys,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  peacocks  and  many  other  birds,  destroy  a great  number  of  the  deadly 
serpents  with  which  India  is  infested.  The  monkey  especially  seems  to  know  where  the  danger  lies 
from  these  reptiles,  for  he  seizes  the  snake  by  the  neck,  grinds'down  the  head  on  the  gravel  or  on  a 
stone,  and  then  tosses  the  writhing  body  to  its  young  for  a plaything.  As  Mr.  Forbes  yielded  to  the 
solicitation  of  the  people,  every  house  was  crowded  with  monkeys  and  squirrels,  trees  were  filled  with 
peacocks,  doves,  and  parrots,  the  lake  was  covered  with  aquatic  fowl,  and  the  surrounding  groves 
enlivened  with  warblers  of  every  kind. 


THE  DOUC,  OR  DUK  * 


THE  DOUC,  OH  DUK. 

eleven,  or  twelve  rings  of  white  and  dusty  black.  From  the  eyebrows  to  the  ears  stretched  a line  of 
chestnut  red  ; the  throat  was  white  ; and  a band  of  chestnut  red  extended  across  the  top  of  the  chest,  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  succeeded  by  a band  of  black  spreading  over  each  shoulder.  The  fore-arms,  the 
tail,  and  a square  patch  above  its  root,  were  of  a snowy  white.  The  knees,  the  legs,  and  a portion  of 
the  feet  were  of  a rich  chestnut ; the  fingers,  toes,  and  thighs  were  black  ; the  spaces  round  the  callosi- 
ties white  ; while  the  colour  of  the  naked  skin  of  the  palms  was  yellow.  The  fur  was  full  and  soft.  The 
length  of  the  head  and  body  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  was  two  feet  one  inch. 

These  duks  live  in  bands,  more  or  less  numerous,  in  the  vast  woods  which  cover  the  country  along 
the  shore  ; and  their  nature  is  far  from  being  as  wild  as  has  been  supposed.  They  are,  indeed,  rarely 
troubled  by  the  interference  of  man,  and  often  advance  close  to  the  habitations  of  the  Cochin-Chinese, 
who  rarely  molest  them.  They  do  not,  however,  derive  from  the  beautiful  fur  of  the  duks  all  the  advan- 

* Semnopithecus  ncmreus.  Uliger. 


This  singularly,  but  beautifully  marked  species,  is  a native  of  Cochin  China — that  part  of  Eastern  Asia 
which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  India  without  the  Ganges. 

The  face  of  a fine  adult  male  in  the  Paris  Museum  was  naked,  and  of  an  orange  colour,  surrounded 
by  full  long  whiskers  of  a glossy  whiteness ; the  fur  of  the  forehead  was  blackish,  changing  into  delicate 
grizzled  gray,  which  is  the  colour  of  the  head,  the  back,  the  sides,  and  the  abdomen,  each  hair  having 
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We  close  our  account  of  the  gemis  Semnoptihecits  by  reference  to  a species,  ot  which  we  give  an 
engraving,  found  in  Malabar.  It  will  be  seen  nursing  one  of  its  offspring,  which,  as  is  the  case  gene- 
rally among  the  monkey  tribes,  clings  closely  and  firmly  to  its  mother’s  body.  Its  specific  namet  is 
derived  from  M.  Dussumier,  a naturalist  of  Bordeaux,  who  has  presented  many  animals,  obtained  in 
India  and  China,  to  the  Paris  Museum.  Its  body  is  of  a grayish  brown,  but  its  head,  neck,  sides,  and 
lower  parts  are  of  a lighter  colour;  the  tail  and  the  hands  are  of  a brown  colour,  which  passes  into  a black. 

We  advance  now  to  a second  genus,  restricted  exclusively  to  Africa,  but  resembling,  gene- 
rally, the  monkeys  already  considered,  except  that  the  thumb,  which  in  the  latter  is  small,  is,  in  these 
wanting,  or  reduced  to  a more  nailless  tubercle.  Hence  their  name  Colobu-s,  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  signifying  mutilated.  There  are  several  species  of  these  creatures. 

THE  TRUE  COLOBUS.t 

Tins  monkey  is  brought  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  In  some  parts  of  this  region  nature  is 
luxuriant  beyond  description.  Forests  appear,  whose  large  and  aged  trees,  undisturbed  for  centuries, 
are  hung  with  the  gorgeous  blossoms  of  tropical  climbers,  and  with  whose  rich  foliage  the  light  green 
or  reddening  hues  of  the  parasite  are  twined,  whilst  the  blue  marania  and  garland  flower  wave  their 

* Cercopitliecus  Tnlapoin.  f Senuiopithccus  Dussuinierii.  | Colobus  verus.  Van  Bcneden. 


tages  it  might  be  made  to  yield.  The  incursions  of  the  sailors  belonging  to  the  corvette  “ Ira  Favorite,” 
awakened,  in  a very  short  time,  such  fear  in  these  animals,  that,  numerous  as  they  were,  sjtecimens  were 
not  obtained  without  difficulty. 

M.  Key,  the  captain  of  a merchantman,  who  visited  Cochin-China,  states  that  these  monkeys  are 
called  there  Venam,  which,  he  says  signifies,  “ men  of  the  woods.”  He  ha/1  no  difficulty  in  killing 
numbers  of  them ; but,  being  desirous  of  taking  some  alive,  he  contrived  the  means  of  effecting  his 
object.  In  the  attempt  many  were  shot  dead,  and  others  wounded ; and  as  they  fell,  the  survivors 
collected  round  the  dead  and  dying,  and  endeavoured  to  carry  them  off  into  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
forest.  Three  young  ones  were  ultimately  secured,  who  held  so  fast  to  their  lifeless  dams,  that  it 
required  no  small  effort  to  detach  them.  But  not  one  reached  France  alive. 
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blossoms  around  the  huge  stems  and  vast  roots.  Here  the  luscious  pine,  the  melon,  and  the  banana, 
with  all  the  fruits  that  can  gratify  the  palate  or  sustain  life,  are  all  developed  in  tropical  profusion. 


THE  DUSSUMIKK. 

The  fore-hands  of  the  Colobus  give  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  a thumb  ; its  hair  is  very  short, 
of  an  olive  colour  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  on  the  sides,  but  gray  beneath  and  on  the 
limbs.  Its  tail  is  very  loilg. 
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THE  GUEREZA* 

The  general  colour  of  this  monkey  is  black.  The  sides  of  the  body  and  top  of  the  loins  are  ornamented 
with  long,  pendent,  white  hairs,  forming  a fringe-like  mantle.  The  face  is  encircled  by  white,  and  the 
tail  ends  in  a white  tuft.  It  is  found  in  South  and  West  Abyssinia. 

The  guereza,  which  is  the  Abyssinian  name  of  this  species,  lives,  according  to  Riippell,  in  small 
families,  tenanting  the  lofty  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  running  waters.  It  is  active  and  lively, 
and  at  the  same  time  gentle  and  inoffensive.  The  Abyssinian  warriors  cover  their  shields  with  its 
skin. 

The  long-tailed  monkeys  of  the  third  genus, t to  which  the  name  of  Guenons  has  been  given, 
has  been  sub-divided  into  several  smaller  ones,  distinguished,  however,  by  differences  of  little 
importance.  The  muzzle  is  slightly  prominent,  making  the  facial  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees.  The 
canine  teeth  are^of  considerable  length,  particularly  those  of  the  males ; and  the  grinders,  instead  ol 
having  the  crown  surmounted  by  small  transverse  tubercles,  resulting  from  the  junction  of  two 
tubercles  together,  have  the  tubercles  blunted  and  distinct,  and  the  last  lower  tooth  has  never  more 
than  four.  These  animals,  like  many  other  monkeys,  have  the  breast-bone  straight  and  narrow,  and 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  form  of  that  part  in  the  Orang  or  the  Chimpanzee.  The  pouches  are 
continued  from  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  which  serve  as  magazines  for  food.  The  tail  is  long,  but  has 
no  prehensile  power. 

The  annulated  or  ringed  character  of  the  fur  is  very  general  among  them,  and  serves  at  a glance 
to  distinguish  them  from  many  other  monkeys.  This  peculiarity  produces  a pleasing  variety  and 
intermixture  of  colours,  and  gives  the  animals  a minutely  mottled  or  speckled  appearance.  It  is  not, 
however,  restricted  to  them,  but  appears  in  some  other  species  of  the  monkey  race. 

Like  all  the  others,  the  cercopithec  monkeys  are  pre-eminently  a sylvan  race  ; they  never  abandon 
the  forests,  where  they  live  in  society  under  the  guidance  of  the  old  males.  They  seem  to  be  much 
attached  to  particular  localities.  Each  tribe  or  family  has  its  own  pai-ticular  district,  into  which 
individuals  of  other  tribes  or  species  are  never  allowed  to  intrude,  the  whole  community  uniting 
promptly  to  repel  any  aggression,  either  on  their  territory  or  their  individual  right.  So  strongly  is 
this  propensity  implanted  within  them  that  they  carry  it  into  our  menageries.  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  see  monkeys  of  the  same  species  uniting  to  defend  one  of  their  kind  against  the 
tyranny  of  a powerful  oppressor,  or  to  resent  any  insult  offered  to  a member  of  their  little  community. 

These  animals  generally  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  vicinity  of  a running  stream,  and  seldom 
approach  the  habitations  of  men,  or  invade  the  cultivated  grounds  of  the  gardener  and  husbandman. 
No  doubt  it  is  their  spirit  of  union  and  mutual  defence  which  prompts  them  to  collect  round  travellers, 
and,  by  their  chattering,  grimace,  and  other  means  in  their  power,  endeavour  to  prevent  an  intrusion 
into  the  spot  which  they  regard  as  their  own. 

THE  TALAPOIN  MON  KEY.  J 

This  is  a very  pretty  species,  and  remarkable  for  its  intelligence  and  its  gentle  disposition.  It  has  a 
greenish  hue,  but  the  inner  part  of  its  limbs  is  white.  The  hair  of  the  forehead  is  raised,  and  formed 
into  a large  and  distinctly  marked  tuft.  The  nose  is  black.  It  is  rarely  met  with.  F.  Cuvier,  who 
observed  a specimen  in  captivity,  says  it  was  very  lively. 

THE  DIANA  MONICEY.§ 

The  name  of  Diana  Monkey  was  given  to  this  animal  by  Linneeus,  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the 
crescent-shaped  bar  which  ornaments  its  brow  to  the  ancient  poetical  representation  of  Diana,  the 
goddess  of  light,  or  the  moon.  Its  colour  is  peculiarly  varied  and  graceful.  The  head,  neck,  sides, 
and  middle  of  the  body  beneath,  are  of  a deep  ash-colour,  which  becomes  gradually  darker  on  the 
outside  of  the  limbs,  and  is  finally  converted  into  a deep  black  on  the  hands.  The  tail  also  exhibits 
the  same  tendency  to  assume  a gradually  darker  hue,  and  terminates  in  a point,  which  is  perfectly 

* Colobus  Guereza. 

f Cercofllthpcus.  Cercopitliecus  is  formed  of  two  Greek  words,  meaning  a monkey,  and  a tail : that  is,  as  monkeys  generally 
used  tube  called  apes,  an  ape  with  a tail,  or,  according  to  the  distinction  we  have  adopted  from  the  tirst.  a monkey. 

J Cercopitliecus  Tulapoin.  § Cercopitliecus  Diana. 
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black.  Perhaps  the  general  colour  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  a mixture  of  black  and  white, 
in  which  the  former  greatly  predominates,  giving  to  the  whole  surface  a slightly  grizzled  appearance. 
The  hairs  are  for  the  most  part  tipped  with  white.  The  face  is  triangular,  and,  like  the  ears,  intensely 
black.  A straight  line  of  long  white  hairs,  surmounting  a less  obvious  one  of  black,  runs  across  the 


THE  DIANA  MONKEY. 

forehead  above  the  eyes  extending  nearly  to  the  ears.  The  sicjes  of  the  face  are  ornamented  with 
broad  tufts  of  white  hairs,  which  are  somewhat  bushy,  and  terminate  on  the  chin  in  a thin  flat  beard 
of  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  The  white  hairs  are  continued  down  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  on 
the  inside  and  anterior  part  of  the  fore  legs,  forming  a large  and  well-defined  patch,  which  does  not  in 
the  least  run  into  or  mingle  with  the  ash-colour  by  which  it  is  bordered.  A similar  mark,  but  of 
less  extent,  and  of  a yellowish  orange,  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  extends  down  the 
inner  and  posterior  sides  of  the  hind  legs,  and  the  outer  sides  of  the  latter  are  marked  by  a narrow 
line  of  grayish  hairs,  extending  from  the  crupper  to  the  knee.  On  the  middle  of  the  back  a band  of 
dark  reddish  brown,  equally  well  defined  with  the  other  markings,  commences  between  the  shoulders 
and  extends  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  becoming  broader  as  it  retires.  The  length  of  the  animal,  from 
the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  to  the  crupper,  is  about  eighteen  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  about  two  feet. 
It  is  furnished  with  small  but  distinct  callosities,  and  with  cheek-pouches  of  no  very  great  extent. 
This  creature  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Linmeus  describes  a Diana  monkey  as  fond  of  every  kind  of  vegetable  diet,  but  particularly  of 
fruits,  raisins,  nuts,  and  almonds  j it  also  ate  willingly  eggs  and  bread,  but  it  did  not  relish  animal 
food ; it  drank  often,  and  before  taking  anything  would  always  smell  it.  It  delighted  in  hot  weather, 
and  when  the  cold  season  commenced  gave  vent  to  its  uneasipess  in  shrill  complaints.  It  overturned 
everything  that  was  put  before  it,  even  the  vessel  that  was  set  down  for  its  food.  When  a stranger  was 
introduced  it  showed  its  teeth  and  bowed  its  head  repeatedly.  If  enraged  by  any  one,  it  endeavoured 
to  bite  its  aggressor. 

Mrs.  Bowdich,  in  describing  her  “Voyage  Home”  from  Western  Africa,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  a Diana  monkey  which  was  on  board.  “We  made  acquaintance,”  she  says,  “very  suddenly, 
and,  to  me,  disagreeably,  for  I had  not  till  then  conquered  the  foolish  aversion  with  which  these 
animals  always  inspired  me.  It  was  a dead  calm,  the  wheel  was  lashed,  and  all,  save  myself,  below; 
nothing  round  us  but  sea  and  sky,  and  1 had  sheltered  myself  with  a book  in  a corner  protected  from 
the  equatorial  sun.  Suddenly,  and  without  noise,  something  leaped  upon  my  shoulders,  and  the  tail 
which  encircled  my  throat  convinced  me  that  Mr.  Jack  was  my  assailant.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
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beat  him  oft’  in  which  case  I should  probably  have  received  some  injury  ; but,  fortunately,  I sat  per- 
fectly still,  and  twisting  himself  round,  lie  brought  his  face  opposite  to  mine  and  stared  at  me.  I 
endeavoured  to  speak  kindly  to  him,  upon  which  he  grinned  and  chattered,  seated  himself  on  my 
knees,  and  carefully  examined  my  hands;  lie  then  tried  to  pull  off  my  rings,  and  was  proceeding  to  a bite 
for  this  purpose,  but  I gave  him  some  biscuit  which  happened  to  lie  beside  me,  and  making  a bed  for  him 
with  a handkerchief  he  settled  himself  comfortably  to  sleep,  and  from  that  moment  we  were  sworn  allies. 

“ The  amusement  afforded  to  me  and  others  by  Jack  made  him  tolerated  when  his  mischievous 
propensities  would  otherwise  have  condemned  him  to  perpetual  confinement.  He  was  often  banished 
to  an  empty  hen-coop,  but  as  this  made  no  impression  upon  him  I always  tried  to  prevent  it,  which  he 
knew  so  well,  that,  when  he  had  done  wrong,  he  either  hid  himself  or  sought  refuge  near  me.  Much 
more  effect  was  produced  by  taking  him  within  sight  of  the  panther,  who  always  seemed  most  willing 
to  devour  him. 

“ On  these  occasions  I held  him  by  the  tail  in  front  of  the  cage,  but  long  before  I reached  it, 
knowing  where  he  was  going,  he  pretended  to  be  dead ; his  eyes  were  closed  quite  fast,  and  every  limb 
was  as  stiff  as  if  there  were  no  life  in  him.  When  taken  away  he  would  open  one  eye  a little  to  see 
whereabouts  he  might  be,  but  if  he  caught  a glimpse  of  the  cage  it  was  instantly  closed,  and  he  became 
as  stiff  as  before.  ITe  clambered  into  the  hammocks,  stole  the  men’s  knives,  tools,  handkerchiefs,  and 
even  the  nightcaps  off  their  heads,  all  of  which  went  into  the  sea.  When  biscuit  was  toasting  between 
the  bare  of  the  caboose,  and  the  dried  herbs  boiling  in  the  tin  mugs,  he  would  rake  the  former  out  and 
carry  it  away,  and  take  out  the  latter  and  trail  them  along  the  planks  ; if  he  burnt  his  paws,  he  desisted 
for  a day  or  two  ; and  he  often  regaled  the  parrots  with  the  biscuit,  biting  it  in  small  pieces,  and 
feeding  them  with  the  utmost  gravity.  At  other  times  he  would  knock  their  cages  over,  lick  up  the 
water  thus  spilled,  eat  the  lumps  of  sugar,  and  pull  the  birds’  tails ; and  in  this  manner  he  killed  a 
beautiful  green  pigeon  belonging  to  the  steward,  a specimen  of  which  I never  saw  in  any  collection. 
For  this  he  was  flogged  and  imprisoned  three  days,  and  half  an  hour  after  he  was  let  out  I met  him 
scampering  round  the  deck  with  the  two  blue-faced  monkeys  on  his  back,  which  he  often  carried  about 
in  this  manner.  When  he  thought  fit  to  ride,  he  would  watch  behind  a cask,  on  the  days  the  pigs 
were  let  loose,  dart  on  to  their  backs  as  they  passed,  dig  his  nails  into  them  to  keep  himself  on,  and 
the  faster  they  ran,  and  the  more  they  squealed,  the  happier  he  seemed  to  be. 

“ His  most  important  misdemeanours,  however,  were  performed  to  the  injury  ol  his  fellow 
monkeys,  of  whom  he  was  very  jealous.  The  smaller  ones  were  very  obsequious  to  him,  and  when  he 
called  them  by  a peculiar  noise,  they  came,  hanging  their  heads,  and  looking  very  submissive ; and  in 
one  week  the  two  admitted  below  were  drowned  out  of  sheer  malice.  I saw  him  throw  the  first  over- 
board, and  the  poor  little  thing  swam  after  us  some  time,  but  the  ship  was  going  too  fast  for  even  a 
rope  to  be  effectually  thrown  out,  in  the  hope  he  would  cling  to  it. 

“ During  one  of  the  calms  we  so  often  met  with,  the  men  had  been  paiuting  the  outside  of  the  ship, 
and,  leaving  their  pots  and  brushes  on  the  deck,  went  down  to  dinner  ; no  one  was  above  but  myself, 
the  helmsman,  and  Jack.  The  latter  beckoned  and  coaxed  a black  monkey  to  him  ; then,  seizing  him 
by  the  neck,  took  a brushful  of  white  paint,  and  deliberately  covered  him  with  it  in  every  direction. 
The  helmsman  and  I buret  into  a laugh,  upon  which  Jack,  dropping  his  victim,  flew  up  the  rigging 
into  the  maintop,  where  he  stood  with  his  black  nose  between  the  bars,  peeping  at  what  was  going  on 
below.  The  little  metamorphosed  beast  began  licking  himself,  but  the  steward  being  summoned,  he 
washed  him  with  turpentine,  and  no  harm  was  sustained.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  catch  the 
rogue  aloft,  but  he  eluded  all ; and  when  he  was  driven  down  by  hunger,  he  watched  his  opportunity 
and  sprang  from  one  of  the  ropes  on  to  my  lap,  where  he  knew  he  should  be  safe.  I fed  and  inter- 
ceded for  him,  so  he  escaped  with  only  a scolding,  which  he  received  with  an  appearance  of  shame 
which,  in  him,  was  rather  ludicrous.” 

One  of  Captain  Basil  Hall’s  “ pets”  was  extremely  mischievous,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  chased  by  a hundred  and  fifty  men  and  boys,  he  escaped  them  all.  At  length  he  bit  three  of  the 
crew,  and  the  captain  gave  orders  that  the  monkey  should  be  thrown  overboard.  The  quarter- master 
took  the  terrified  animal  in  his  arms,  while  Jacko  seemed  conscious  of  his  approaching  fate,  and 
spread  out  his  arms  over  the  seaman’s  bare  breast  as  if  to  supplicate  his  mercy.  The  old  sailor 
was  moved  by  this  appeal,  and  as  the  captain  saw  he  wished  to  say  something  he  gave  him  the 
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’ opportunity,  when  the  proposal  wae  to  draw  out  the  monkey’s  two  great  teeth,  witli  the  assurance 
that  he  would  then  be  “ harmless  as  a lamb.”  As  the  captain  was  induced  to  yield  to  this 

proposition,  the  question  was,  “ Who’ll  hold 
the  monkey  1 ” To  this  no  answer  was  made. 
It  was  like  the  old  story  of  belling  the  cat,  but 
there  was  for  a time  no  Douglas  so  bold  as  to 
undertake  the  task,  for  Jacko  was,  at  any  time, 
a powerful  animal,  and  it  was  naturally  inferred 
that  he  would  make  a ten-fold  effort  when  his 
teeth  were  the  objects  of  attack. 

At  length,  however,  he  was  taken  to  the 
surgeon,  when  the  following  conversation  oc- 
curred between  him  and  the  spokesman  of  the 
party  : “ There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  the 
captain,  who  is  in  a great  rage,  says  if  we  don’t 
extricate  the  monkey’s  grinders,  overboard  he 
goes  to  a certainty.” 

“ Extricate  is  not  the  word,  you  block- 
head ; extract,  I suppose,  you  mean.  Besides,  I fancy  it  is  not  his  grinders  which  the  captain  has 
ordered  to  be  removed,  but  his  eye-teeth,  or  tusks,  as  they  may  fairly  be  called. 

“ Well,  sir,  just  as  you  please,  tus-kes  or  high  teeth,  if  you’ll  only  be  kind  enough  to  come  and  help 
us  out  of  this  plaguy  mess,  and  save  the  poor  dumb  animal  s life. 

The  question  remained  still  unsettled  how  this  was  to  be  done,  when  one  of  the  crew  sagaciously 
asked,  “Why  should  not  we  parcel  him  up  in  a strip  of  canvas,  and  so  make  a regular-built  mummy 
of  him  ; just  as  I have  heard  tell  the 
old  Egyptians,  in  the  times  of  Moses 
and  the  Plagues,  used  to  serve  their 
favourite  cats.”  This  valuable  piece 
of  historical  lore  was  instantly  acted 
upon  ; the  proposal  of  the  surgeon 
was  adopted  to  break  off  the  points 
of  Jacko’s  teeth  ; • and  though’  it  is 
probable  he  did  not  suffer  much,  his 
rage  knew  no  bounds.  No  sooner 
was  the  canvas  unwrapped  than  he 
sprang  towards  the  after-hatchway, 
and  catching  the  sergeant’s  hand  in 
his  mouth,  closed  his  jaws  with  all 
his  force.  Instinctively,  the  soldier’s 
cane  was  in  the  air ; but  a dozen  voices 
cried  out,  “ He  can’t  bite  ! He  can’t 
bite ! He  has  got  no  tusks  left  ! 

Don’t  hit  him.”  And  sure  enough, 
though  Jacko  gnawed  and  struggled, 
he  could  make  no  impression  on  the 
well-tanned  fist  of  the  veteran  ; but, 
at  length,  slunk  off  quite  abashed 
amid  the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the 
crew. 


THE  MONA  MONKEY* 

The  Mona  is  more  graceful  in  its  form  and  beautiful  in  iis  markings  than  the  Diana.  The  top  of 
its  head  is  of  a greenish  yellow  mingled  with  a slight  tinge  of  black,  and  the  neck,  back,  and  sides  aie 
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of  a deep  chestnut  brown,  extending  as  far  as  the  shoulders  and  haunches,  when  it  changes  into 
dusky  slate  colour,  which  is  continued  on  the  limbs  and  the  tail.  The  latter  part  is  considerably  longer 
than  the  body,  and  has  on  each  side  of  its  base  a very  remarkable  white  spot.  The  under  surface  of 
the  body  and  the  inside  of  the  limbs  are  of  a pure  and  delicate  white,  separated  from  the  neighbouring 
colours  by  an  abrupt  line.  The  naked  upper  part  of  the  face,  comprehending  the  orbits  of  the  eves, 
together  with  the  cheeks,  is  of  a bluish  purple ; the  lips,  and  as  much  of  the  chin  as  is  without  hair, 
is  flesh-coloured.  On  the  sides  of  the  face  large  bushy  whiskers  of  a light  straw  colour,  mixed  with 
a few  blackish  rings,  advance  and  cover  a considerable  portion  of  the  cheeks.  Above  the  eyebrows  is  a 
transverse  black  band,  extending  on  each  side  as  far  as  the  ears,  and  surmounted  by  a narrow  crescent- 
shaped  stripe  of  gray,  which  is  sometimes  scarcely  visible.  The  ears  and  the  hands  are  of  a livid 
flesh  colour. 

A monkey  of  this  species  was  procured  while  very  young  for  the  Paris  Menagerie,  and  on  account 
of  its  mild  and  retiring  nature,  was  allowed  to  go  at  large.  Age  did  not  alter  its  disposition,  and 
its  gambols  were  always  performed  with  a sedate  gravity,  which  was  neither  intrusive  nor  disagree- 
able. Its  cunning  and  activity  were  very  great,  and  its  adroitness  in  performing  noiselessly  any 
little  theft  was  remarkable.  It  would  open  a chest  or  drawer  by  turning  the  key  in  the  lock,  and  untie 
knots,  undo  the  rings  of  a chain,  and  earnestly  search  pockets  with  a delicacy  of  touch  which  was  so 
little  felt,  that  it  was  not  remembered  till  the  theft  was  discovered.  These  larcenies  were  its  most 
favourite  amusement,  and  a stranger  seldom  left  this  monkey’s  apartment  without  suffering  some  loss. 


THE  MOUSTACHE!)  MONKEY.  THE  MONOIDES  MONKEY. 


It  was  playful  when  caressed,  gently  returning  any  attention  shown  it,  uttering  meanwhile  a low 
cry,  seemingly  an  expression  of  pleasure ; and  it  was  free,  in  every  way,  from  the  unpleasant  and 
even  disgusting  habits  of  other  monkeys. 

The  Gercopithecus  Monoides  wants  the  white  spots  which  the  Mona  Monkey  has  near  its  tail ; its 
limbs  are  of  a deeper  colour  ; it  has  great  bunches  of  hair  on  its  cheeks ; and  the  band  of  hair  about 
the  eyes  is  less  distinctly  marked. 

Of  the  Moustached  Monkey  several  naturalists  have  spoken,  and  of  it  there  was  a living  specimen 
in  the  Paris  Menagerie.  It  has  a resemblance  to  the  Mona  in  the  forehead  and  the  sides  of  the 
face,  but  its  tufts  of  hair  are  more  gray,  and  it  has  no  white  spots  on  its  body.  M.  F.  Cuvier  considers 
the  species  to  belong  to  a group  of  which  the  Mona  is  the  type,  gentle  in  their  dispositions,  and 
responding  to  kindly  treatment. 


THE  WHITE-NOSED  MONKEY* 

Two  kinds  of  the  monkey  race  have  the  nose  of  a white  colour  ; one  of  them,  beyond  this  peculiarity, 
is  distinguished  by  its  hair  being  in  great  part  black,  tinged  with  olive  yellow,  while  its  nose  is  more 
prominent  than  that  of  other  species.  It  is  foun3  in  Guinea. 

* Cercopitliccus  niclilans. 


THE  LESSEE  WHITE-NOSED  MONKEY.* 


This  pretty  little  monkey,  first  described  by  Allamand  in  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  “ Buffon’s  Natural 
History,”  under  the  name  of  Blanc  Nez,  White  Nose,  is  one  of  the  smallest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  most  curiously  marked,  as  far  at  least  as  regards  the  face,  among  the  genus  now  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  white  spot  on  the  tip  of  the  nose,  which  gives  so  peculiar  an  appearance  to  the  present  species, 
is  formed  by  short,  smooth,  close-set  hairs,  on  either  side  of  which  a narrow  line  of  black  passes  obliquely 
downwards  towards  the  angle  of  the  moiith,  and  joins  a circle  of  the  same  colour  surrounding  the  naked 
part  ot  the  face  and  orbits  of  the  eye.  The  colour  of  the  latter  parts  is  dusky  or  brownish  black.  On 
the  outer  side  of  this  circle  the  cheeks  and  lower  part  of  the  face  are  covered  with  long  whitish  hairs, 
which  form  separate  tufts  beneath  the  ears,  when  they  take  a direction  backwards.  The  same  light- 
coloured  hairs  are  continued  along  the  whole  inferior  surface  of  the  body,  and  also,  with  a slight  mixture 
of  gray,  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  limbs  and  under  part  of  the  tail.  The  general  colour  of  the  upper 
surface  is  brown  mixed  with  gray,  deeper  on  the  back  and  tail,  and  on  the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs.  The 
hands  are  nearly  black.  The  usual  length  of  the  body  is  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches,  the  tail  is  half  as  long  again. 

In  manners  and  disposition  this  species  is  lively,  active,  and  generally 
good-tempered.  A specimen  procured  by  the  Zoological  Society  was,  however, 
by  no  means  familiar,  and  appeared  to  be  particularly  anxious  to  conceal  its 
face,  crying  out  and  kicking 
with  all  its  might  when 
handled  for  the  purpose  of 
inspection.  The  Lesser  White 
Nosed  Monkey  is  a native  of 
Guinea,  and  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  cold, 
seldom  bearing,  for  any  length 
of  time,  the  rigour  of  an 
European  climate. 


SKULL  OF  GRIVET. 


BREAST-BONE  OF 
CALLITRIX. 


THE  GRIVET  MONKEY.f 

T his  species  is  of  middle  size  ; its  hair  is  of  a greenish  gray ; it  has  on  each  side  of  the  head  long  white 
whiskers  pointing  backwards,  and  its  lower  parts  are  white. 

The  Grivet,  or  Monkey  of  Saba,  is  a native  of  Nubia,  on  the  borders  of  the  White  Nile,  and 
also  of  Abyssinia.  These  animals  have  been  brought  alive  to  Europe,  and  have  frequently  been 
exhibited  in  menageries.  The  ancient  Egyptians  knew  the  Grivet.  This  is  probably  the  animal  the 
ancient  Greeks  spoke  of  under  the  name  of  Kepos;  and  it  may  be  that  to  which  Pliny  applied  the  name 
of  Ccdlitrix. 

All  the  outer  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a dirty  green  colour,  caused  by  an  abundance  of  hair  in 
circles  of  blackish  gray  and  livid  yellow.  The  internal  facings  of  the  limbs  and  body,  the  anterior 
covering  of  the  shoulders,  neck,  and  internal  facings  of  the  tail,  are  white.  The  ears,  palms  of  the  four 
hands,  and  face,  are  violet-black.  The  circle  round  the  eyes  is  of  a livid  flesh  colour,  and  some  long, 
stiff,  and  black  hairs  grow  on  a crest  between  the  eyes. 

A male,  of  which  F.  Cuvier  gives  a likeness,  was  malicious  and  dangerous  in  its  familiarity.  A 
female  of  the  same  species,  on  the  contrary,  always  preserved  its  docility.  This  female  had  been  trained 
with  great  gentleness,  and  never  received  anything  but  caresses  from  its  master.  Accordingly,  it 
acquired  no  small  degree  of  confidence  and  affection.  M.  Cuvier  remarks  that  this  tendency  to  con- 
fidence, this  need,  as  it  were,  of  affection,  is  almost  universally  characteristic  of  the  female  monkeys, 

* Cercopithecus  petaurista.  Geoffrey.  t Ccrcopithccus  griacus.  F.  Cuvior. 
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but  when  it  occurs  among  the  males,  it  may  be  considered  as  exceptional.  He  adds,  too,  that  the 
opinion  that  this  disposition  is  manifested  more  towards  men  than  women,  is  utterly  unfounded. 


THE  0 RIVET.  DELALAXDE's  MONKEY. 


Many  Egyptian  monuments  and  paintings  in  the  Pyramids  and  on  the  sarcophagi  have  repre- 
sentations of  monkeys  which  appear  to  be  Grivets — the  tail  being  raised  over  the  back  of  the  animal. 
The  shape  of  the  head  leaves  little  doubt  as  to  the  animal  thus  portrayed,  and  the  relation  of  the 


EGYPTIAN  FIGURE  OF  THE  GR1VF.T. 


THE  FAT  AS, 

From  an  Egyptian  Sculpture. 


Egyptians  to  the  people  of  the  Upper  Nile  appears  to  set  the  matter  at  rest.  Our  engraving  repre- 
sents one  of  the  monkeys  ol  Saba,  a figure  taken  from  the  Catacombs  by  M.  Denon. 

1 he  Delalande  Monkey*  owes  its  name  to  the  French  naturalist  by  whom  a specimen  of  it  was 
introduced. 


Cercopithecug  Ddulumlic. 


THE  GREEN  MONKEY* 


A creature  of  this  kind  is  described  by  Adanson  : — “ What  struck  me  most  was  the  shooting  oi 
monkeys,  which  I enjoyed  ” — strange  enjoyment  by  the  way — “ within  six.  leagues  of  Podor,  on  the 
downs  of  the  south  of  Donai,  otherwise  called  Coq  ; and  I do  not  think  there  ever  was  better  sport.  The 
vessel  being  obliged  to  stay  there  one  morning,  I went  on  shore  to  divert  myself  with  my  gun.  The 

4 Cercopithecus  caliitrictus — Daubenton.  Lc  cullitricte — F.  Cuviur. 


This  animal  is  very  abundant,  and  is  perhaps  oftener  seen  in  a captive  state  than  any  other  genus. 
It  is  a native  of  the  Cape  Verd  islands. 

Its  colour,  which  is  of  a greenish-yellow  above,  is  the  effect  of  the  numerous  rings  of  hair  of  various 
shades  of  yellow  and  black,  but  it  assumes  more  of  a dark  grizzled  appearance  on  the  sides  of  the  body 


and  outer  sides  of  the  limbs,  which  become  gradually  darker  towards  the  hands.  The  face,  ears,  and 
naked  part  of  the  hands  are  of  a jet  black ; the  face  is  of  a triangular  shape,  bounded  above  the  eyes  by 
a straight  line  of  stiff  black  hairs,  with  a yellowish  tinge,  meeting  in  a point  beneath  the  chin.  The 
neck  and  chest  are  white  ; the  under  parts  of  the  body  have  a yellowish  tinge  ; and  the  inside  of  the 
limbs  is  gray.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body  is  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail 
somewhat  more. 


THE  PATAS  MONKEY. 


THE  PYRRHONOTUS. 


THE  WERNER  MONKEY. 
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place  was  very  woody  and  full  of  green  monkeys,  of  which  1 oidy  became  aware  by  their  breaking  the 
boughs  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  from  whence  they  tumbled  down  upon  me  ; for  in  other  respects  they 
were  so  silent  and  nimble  in  their  tricks,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  hear  them. 

“ I stopped  and  killed  two  or  three  of  them  before  the  others  seemed  to  be  much  frightened  ; 
however,  when  they  found  themselves  wounded,  they  began  to  look  for  shelter,  some  by  hiding  them- 
selves among  the  large  boughs,  others  by  coming  down  on  the  ground ; others,  in  fine,  and  these  were 
the  greatest  number,  by  jumping  from  .one  tree  to  another.  Nothing  could  be  more  entertaining, 
when  several  of  them  jumped  together  on  the  same  bough,  than  to  see  it  bend  under  them,  and  the 
hithermost  to  drop  down  to  the  ground,  while  the  rest  got  further  on,  and  others  were  still  susj>ended 
in  the  air.  As  this  game  was  going  on,  I continued  still  to  shoot  at  them,  and  though  I killed  no  less 
than  three-and-twenty  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  within  the  space  of  forty  yards,  yet  not  one  of  them 
screeched  during  the  whole  time,  notwithstanding  that  they  united  in  companies,  knit  their  brows, 
gnashed  their  teeth,  and  seemed  as  if  they  intended  to  attack  me.” 

The  Werner  Monkey,  so  called  from  an  able  artist  to  whose  illustrations  zoological  works  are 
much  indebted,  is  of  a reddish  fawn  colour  ; its  head  having,  as  the  engraving  shows,  bauds  of  hair 
of  two  colours,  presents  a remarkable  appearance. 

THE  PATAS  MONKEY.* 

These  monkeys,  natives  of  Senegal,  have  been  known  for  a very  long  time.  The  length  of  the  body 
is  about  one  foot  four  or  five  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  is  nearly  the  same.  All  the  upper  parts  of 
the  animal  are  of  a brilliant  reddish  fawn  colour,  which  is  shaded  with  a pale  greenish  tinge  on  the 
arms  and  legs,  while  the  face,  cheeks,  breast,  and  belly,  are  pure  white.  A band  of  black  hah-  crosse  - 
above  the  eyebrows,  and  there  are  two  lines  of  the  same  colour  upon  the  upper  lip,  in  the  shape  of 
moustaches,  which  give  it  a peculiar  appearance. 

One  of  these  creatures,  brought  to  this  country,  is  described  as  lively  and  active,  but  somewhat 
irascible  when  handled.  When  pleased,  it  danced  on  all  fours  in  a peculiar  and  measured  step,  which 
was  far  from  being  ungraceful,  although,  after  a time,  it  became  ludicrous  from  its  regular  monotony. 
Two  young  ones,  kept  by  F.  Cuvier,  were  mischievous  at  a very  eai-ly  age  ; and  though  not  deficient  in 
the  penetration  of  then-  race,  showed  all  the  impatience  and  caprice  of  the  monkey. 

As  to  the  monkey  called  by  F.  Cuvier,  Patas,  with  the  white  forehead,  he  remarks  that  he  leaves 
the  question  undecided  whether  it  constitutes  a species  by  itself,  or  is  simply  a variety.  He  says,  how- 
ever, that  the  differences  which  distinguish  the  Patas  from  the  one  just  described  are  very  much  like 
those  which  mark  the  Callitrix,  the  Malbrouk,  and  the  Grivet.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Patas  is  not  of  the  same  species  as  the  Patas  of  Senegal,  which  is  called  by  a different  name.t  This 
animal  has  the  nose  partly  white,  whilst  that  of  the  Patas  is  black.  Its  shoulders  and  the  outside  of 
its  arms  are  of  a reddish  yellow  colour,  as  is  also  its  head,  back,  Hanks,  thighs,  and  tail  ; generally  a 
triangle  of  a deeper  red  appears  on  its  face.  This  monkey  possesses  greater  strength  than  the  Patas. 
It  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  is  sometimes  found  on  th,e  monuments  which  they  have 
left  us.  A figure  of  this  kind,  which  appears  in  the  engraving  (p.  84),  is  sufficiently  recognisable, 
although  little  differing  from  the  representations  of  the  Grivet  on  a tomb  at  Memphis.  As  this  animal 
was  brought  into  Lower  Egypt,  it  may  have  been  carried  to  Greece  and  .Rome. 

THE  MALBROUK. I 

This  creature  is  described  by  F.  Cuvier  as  of  truly  arboreal  habits  ; walking  with  difficulty  ou  the 
ground,  and  exhibiting  the  greatest  activity  when  sporting  on  the  bars  of  its  cage.  The  one  he 
observed  would  sustain  itself  by  successive  darts  from  one  side  of  its  cage  to  another,  performed  by 
the  force  of  its  feet  alone,  and  would  keep  up  this  severe  motion  for  a considerable  time. 

When  young  it  was  docile  and  mild- tempered,  but  as  it  grew  old,  it  became  savage  and  sullen. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  its  disposition  was  extreme  caution,  or,  as  it  were,  an  arrangement 
before-hand,  or  previous  plan  of  action.  Thus,  in  its  attacks,  it  watched  the  opportunity,  when  the 
person  or  animal  was  off  his  guard  and  otherwise  employed,  and  it  always  made  the  attack  from  behind. 

* Cercopithccus  ruber.  Geoffrey.  f Ccrcopithecus  pyrrhonoUts.  { Ccrcopithecus  cynosures.  Werner. 


THE  MALBROUK. 
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The  wariness  and  cunning  of  some  monkeys  are  very  great,  as  the  following  fact  will  show,  of 
which  Mr.  Parkyns  was  an  eye-witness  : — 

“At  Khartum,  the  capital  of  the  provinces  of  Upper  Nubia,”  he  says,  “I  saw  a man  showing  a 
large  male  and  two  females,  who  performed  several  clever  tricks  at  his  command.  I entered  into  con- 
versation with  him  as  to  their  sagacity,  the  mode  of  teaching  them,  and  various  other  topics  relating  to 
them.  Speaking  of  his  male  monkey,  he  said  he  was  the  most  dexterous  thief  imaginable,  and  that 
every  time  he  was  exhibited,  he  stole  dates  and  provisions  enough  for  the  day.  In  proof  of  this,  he 


SI  1 >E  AN  1)  FRONT  VIEWS  OF  TIIE  MALE  MALBROUK. 


THE  MALBROUK. 

suddenly  started  up  from  the  ground  on  which  he  was  lying,  stretched  like  a corpse,  and  uttering  a crv 
as  of  pain  or  rage,  lixed  his  eyes  full  on  the  face  of  the  date-seller,  and  then,  without  moving  the  rest 
of  his  body,  stole  as  many  dates  as  he  could  hold  in  one  of  his  hind  hands.  The  date  man  being  stared 
out  of  countenance,  and  his  attention  diverted  by  this  extraordinary  movement,  knew  nothing  about 


begged  me  to  watch  him  for  a few  minutes.  I did  so,  and  presently  the  keeper  led  him  to  a spot  near 
a date-seller,  who  wa3  sitting  on  the  ground,  with  his  basket  beside  him.  Here  his  master  put  him 
through  Iris  evolutions;  and  although  I could  perceive  that  the  monkey  had  an  eye  to  the  fruit,  yet  so 
completely  did  he  disguise  his  intentions,  that  no  careless  observer  would  have  suspected  them. 

“He  did  not  at  first  appear  to  care  about  approaching  the  basket ; but  gradually  brought  him- 
self nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  last  he  got  quite  close  to  its  owner.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  his  feats  he 
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the  tlieft  till  a by-stander  told  him  of  it,  and  then  he  joined  heartily  in  the  laugh  tliat  was  raised 
against  him.  The  monkey,  having  very  adroitly  popped  the  fruit  into  his  cheek  j>ouches,  had  moved  of!' 
a few  yards,  when  a boy  in  the  crowd  pulled  him  sharply  by  the  taiL  Conscience-stricken, 
he  thought  this  affront  came  from  the  date-seller  whom  he  had  robbed  ; and  so,  passing  close  by  the  real 
offender,  and  between  the  legs  of  one  or  two  others  of  the  circle,  he  fell  upon  the  unfortunate  fruiterer, 
and  would  no  doubt  have  bitten  him  severely,  but  for  the  interposition  of  his  master,  who  came  to  the 
rescue.” 

To  return  to  the  Malbroulc.  The  countenance  of  this  creature  becomes  more  like  that  of  the 
baboon,  as  it  advances  in  life.  The  feet  are  black,  and  so  is  the  skin  of  the  ears ; the  cheeks,  chin,  and 
a band  above  the  eyes,  are  white,  as  also  ai’e  the  under  parts  and  the  insides  of  the  legs  ; all  the  rest  is 
of  a yellowish  green,  and  the  general  contour  is  so  similar  to  the  Green  Monkey,  tliat  when  young  it 
has  been  mistaken  for  that  animal. 


* THE  SOOTY  MANGABEY,  OR  WHITE  EYELID  MONKEY* 

This  monkey  was  called  by  Buffon  the  Mangabey,  from  an  erroneous  idea  that  his  specimens  were 
obtained  from  the  territory  of  that  name  in  the  Island  of  Madagascar.  It  is  a native  of  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  Its  common  English  name  of  the  White  Eyelid  is  certainly  both  expressive  and 
appropriate ; for  although  many  others  of  the  tribe  have  the  same  remarkable  absence  of  colouring 
matter  in  the  skin  of  their  upper  eyelids,  yet  in  none,  excepting  only  in  the  following  species,  is  it 
of  so  dead  a white,  or  of  a hue  so  strongly  contrasted  with  the  colour  of  the  face. 


In  this  animal  the  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  the  tail,  and  the  outsides  of 
the  limbs,  are  of  one  uniformly  deep  grayish  black,  or  more  properly  soot-colour,  becomiug  black  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  legs  and  of  the  hands.  On  the  under  part  of  the  moustaches,  which  are  bushy, 
spreading,  and  directed  backwards,  the  fore  part  of  the  chest,  the  under  surface  of  the  body,  and  the 
inside  of  the  limbs,  the  general  colour  is  of  a light  gray  with  only  a slight  mixture  of  a dusky  hue. 
The  fingers  are  long  and  slender : the  ears  rather  small  and  blackish ; aud  the  whole  face  livid, 
with  a darker  tinge  round  the  eyes,  and  on  the  nose,  lips,  and  chin.  The  tail  is  thick  and  cylindrical, 
scarcely  tapering  even  towards  the  point,  and  generally  turned  backwards  over  the  body,  which  it 
exceeds  in  length. 

A female  of  this  species,  exhibited  in  Wombwell’s  Menagerie,  was  very  lively,  never  for  a 
moment  at  rest,  and  particularly  active  when  observed,  as  if  she  liked  her  gambols  to  be  noticed. 
.Some  ol  her  attitudes  were  very  extraordinary.  She  was  extremely  gentle,  and  never  resented  any 
of  the  tricks  played  upon  her  by  thoughtless  visitors.  She  was  remarkably  clean  and  very  careful  not 
to  soil  her  person,  was  delighted  to  see  strangers,  and  seemed  flattered  by  their  attentions.  When 
feeding  she  seldom  put  her  head  to  the  food  or  dish,  but  lifted  and  conveyed  it  to  her  mouth.  Her 
diet  was  chiefly  bread  aud  milk,  and  occasionally  vegetables — a carrot  being  a very  favourite  luxury. 

* Cereocebus  fuliyinosus.  Gcoffroy. 


THE  COLLARED  WHITE  EYELID  MONKEY* 

This  is  a native  of  West  Africa.  Its  general  colour  is  fuliginous,  or  sooty,  deepening  into  black 
on  the  limbs  and  hands.  The  top  of  the  head  is  of  a chestnut  colour ; the  whiskers,  throat,  and 
collar  round  the  neck  are  white.  The  upper  eyelids  are  decidedly  dead  white. 


THE  MACAQUES. 

Macaccs  is  a barbarous  word, 
founded  on  the  term  Macaco,  writ- 
ten by  the  French  Macaque,  which 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  a folio 
volume  in  Latin,  by  Marcgrave,  pub- 
lished in  1648.  An  eminent  writer 
on  the  four-handed  animals  observes, 
that  its  application  to  an  Asiatic 
species,  of  a genus  totally  distinct  from 
that  to  which  the  animal  bearing 
it  really  belongs,  is  one  of  the  many 
similar  errors  of  nomenclature  com- 
mitted by  Buffon,  at  that  time  in- 
deed unavoidable  from  the  very 
limited  knowledge  which  naturalists 
possessed  on  the  subject  of  specific 
distinctions,  and  especially  from  the 
confusion  which  reigned  in  the  geographical  part  of  zoology.  The  increase  of  knowledge,  however, 
has  not  displaced  this  word  ; it  was  adopted  by  Sir  William  Jardine ; and  that  it  is  still  in  good  use 
will  be  apparent  to  any  visitor  of  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society.  The  tails  of  the  Macaques 
so  vary  in  length,  that  the  species  is  divided  by  some  naturalists  into  three  sections  : — 1.  Species 
with  long  tails,  from  India  and  Eastern  Asia ; 2.  Species  with  short  tails,  from  India  and  Ceylon  ; 
and  3.  Species  with  extremely  short  tails,  from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Cochin  China,  and  Japan. 
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THE  TOQUE,  OR  RADIATED 
MACAQUE.f 

The  forehead  of  this  animal  is  sud- 
denly depressed  behind  the  eyebrows, 
of  which  the  ridge  is  very  bold.  The 
skin  of  the  forehead  is  transversely 
wrinkled,  and  covered  with  short 
hairs,  which  are  continued  round  the 
temples  and  occupy  the  space  before 
the  ears.  A circular  cap  of  rather 
long  hair,  radiating  from  the  centre, 
is  placed  flat  on  the  crown.  The 
muzzle  is  prominent,  and  the  phy- 
siognomy sometimes  malicious ; the 
form  is  robust'  the  tail  long.  The 
general  colour  is  greenish,  or  olive 
gray,  the  hairs  being  in  rings  of 
dusky  black  and  pale  yellow ; the 
under  surface  is  ashy- white ; the  ears 
are  large  and  flesh-coloured,  with 
straggl  i n g 1 ong  gi-ay  1 i airs.  The  1 i mb s 
buffon’s  macaque.  are  of  a paler  tint  than  the  back. 

* Mangabey  a Collier.  Buffon  and  F.  Cuvier.  f Macacus  radiatus.  Toque — F.  Cuvier.  Bonnet  chinois — Buffon. 
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The  Toque  appeal’s  to  be  widely  distributed  throughout  India.  It  is  found  in  Malabar  : it  inhabits 
the  Western  Ghauts ; it  is  abundant  in  Madras  ; and  even  in  the  southern  regions  of  NepauL  In  the 
Mahratta  country — where  portions  of  'the  primeval  forest,  left  untouched  by  the  axe  or  knife,  form  an 
impervious  shade  favourable  to  the  growth  of  tropical  plants — these  animals  delight  to  dwell.  Here 
the  Toques  may  be  seen  in  troops,  tenanting  the  wildest  jungles ; but  they  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  these  woodland  recesses  3 they  are  quite  at  home  in  the  most  populous  towns,  where  they  carry  off 
fruit  and  grain  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  address. 

A writer  on  the  monkeys  of  India  says  : — “ Although  a good  deal  shier  of  me  than  they  were  of 
the  natives,  I found  no  difficulty  in  getting  within  a few  yards  of  them ; and  when  I lay  still  among 
the  brushwood,  they  gambolled  round  me  with  as  much  freedom  as  if  I had  been  one  of  themselves. 
This  happy  understanding,  however,  did  not  last  long,  and  we  soon  began  to  wage  war  on  each  other. 
The  casus  belli  was  a field  of  sugar  cane  I had  planted  on  the  newly  cleared  jungle.” 

He  then  shows  that  every  beast  of  the  field  leagued  against  this  plantation,  and  that  the  only  prac- 
ticable remedy  was  to  build  a stout  fence  around  it.  He  proceeds  : — “ Hay  after  day  was  I doomed  to 
behold  my  canes  devoured,  as  fast  as  they  ripened,  by  troops  of  jubilant  monkeys.  Flesh  and  blood  could 
stand  this  no  longer,  and  so  ‘the  war  hatchet  was  dug  up.’  It  was  of  no  use  attempting  to  drive  them  away. 
When  disturbed,  they  merely  retreated  to  the  nearest  tree,  dragging  whole  stalks  of  sugar  cane  along 
with  them,  and  then  spurted  the  chewed  fragments  in  ray  face  as  I looked  up  to  them.  Tliis  was  adding 
insult  to  injury,  and  I positively  began  to  grow  blood-thirsty  at  the  idea  of  being  outwitted  by  monkeys. 

“ The  case  between  us  might  have  been  stated  in  this  wise  : — ‘ I have,’  at  much  trouble  and 
expense,  cleared  this  jungle-land,’  said  I.  ‘More  fool  you,’  said  the  monkeys.  ‘I  have  planted  and 
watched  over  this  sugar  cane.’  ‘Watched  ! so  have  we,  for  the  matter  of  that-.’  ‘But,  surely,  I have 
a right  to  reap  what  I have  sowed  1 ’ ‘ Don’t  see  it,’  said  the  monkeys 3 ‘ the  jungle,  by  rights,  pre- 

scriptive and  indefeasible,  is  ours,  and  has  been  so  ever  since  the  days  of  Hoonuman  of  the  long  tail 
If  you  cultivate  the  jungle  without  our  consent,  you  must  look  to  the  consequences.  If  you  don’t  like 
our  customs,  you  may  go  about  your  business  ; we  don’t  want  you.’  ” 

No  monkey  affords  greater  amusement  in  menageries  than  the  Toque,  performing  its  movements 
with  imperturbable  gravity.  It  is  indeed  indescribably  droll  to  see  these  animals  hugging  and 
nursing  one  another. 

The  penchant  of  this  creature  for  nursing  is  not  restricted  to  its  own  species,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  a Toque  was  the  hero  of  the  following  well-authenticated  tale.  In  the  year  1818  a 
handsome  vessel  that  sailed  between  Whitehaven  and  Kingston,  Jamaica,  embarked  on  her  homeward 
voyage,  and  among  other  passengers  was  a lady,  the  mother  of  an  infant  only  a few  weeks  old. 

When  the  weather  permitted,  the  mother  took  regular  exercise  on  deck,  sometimes  with  the  infant 
in  her  arms,  but  oftener  at  a moment  when  it  had  been  hushed  to  sleep  by  the  motion  of  the  ship,  the 
rushing  of  the  waters,  and  the  whisperings  of  the  breeze — opiates,  innocent  by  the  way,  as  others 
rarely  are — which  custom  soon  renders  powerful,  and  in  the  present  instance  superseded  the  necessity 
of  a cradle  and  the  lullaby  of  a nurse. 

In  August  the  weather  became  remarkably  fine 3 and  one  beautiful  afternoon,  when  the  vessel 
was  ploughing  the  watery  waste,  with  clusters  of  sea-fowl  in  her  wake,  the  sun  looking  forth  in 
all  his  majesty,  the  captain  perceived  a distant  sail — a sight  that  is  always  welcome  at  sea,  and  which, 
amidst  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  Atlantic,  may  be  compared  to  the  meeting  of  pilgrims  in  a desert. 

The  discovery  attracted  the  attention  of  all  on  board,  and  after  the  captain  had  gratified  his 
curiosity,  he  politely  offered  his  glass  to  the  lady  alluded  to,  that  she  might  obtain  a clear  view  of  an 
object  which  the  naked  eye  was  unable  to  distinguish  from  the  fleecy  clouds  which  everywhere 
fringed  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 

At  this  moment  she  had  the  baby  in  her  arms,  but  she  immediately  wrapped  her  shawl  r.bout  it, 
and  placed  it  on  the  sofa  on  which  she  had  been  sitting.  The  captain  assisted  her  to  steady  the  glass, 
but  scarcely  had  she  applied  her  eye  to  it  than  the  helmsman  cried,  in  a voice  trembling  with  emotion, 
“See  what  that  mischievous  monkey  has  done  !” 

The  mother’s  feelings  may  be  imagined  when,  on  instantly  turning  round,  she  saw  that  a large,  strong, 
and  active  monkey,  which  was  on  board  the  vessel,  had  grasped  the  infant  firmly  with  one  arm,  and 
with  the  other  was  nimbly  climbing  the  shrouds,  evidently  intent  on  reaching  the  very  top  of  the 
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mainmast.  One  look  was  sufficient  for  the  terrified  mother,  and  that  look  had  well  nigh  been  her  last. 
Though  she  attempted  to  speak  the  words  died  away  on  her  lips,  or  were  rendered  inarticulate  by  her 
sobs  and  groans ; and  had  it  not  been  for  the  prompt  assistance  of  those  around  she  would  have  fallen 
on  the  deck,  where  she  was  soon  after  laid,  to  all  appearance  a corpse. 

At  this  crisis  the  captain  was  at  his  wit’s  end.  When  he  looked  at  the  mother,  speechless,  motion- 
less, and  deadly  pale,  he  almost  fancied  that  life  had  fled ; and  when  he  thought  of  the  child  borne  far 
aloft  by  so  strange  a nurse,  he  dreaded  every  moment  that  the  capricious  monkey  would  become  tired 
of  its  toy,  and  either  dash  it  on  the  deck  or  drop  it  in  the  ocean.  Often  as  he  had  crossed  the  wide 
Atlantic,  braved  its  perils,  and  borne  the  terrors  of  the  winter’s  storm,  never,  amidst  all  the  chances 
and  changes  of  a seaman’s  life,  had  his  feelings  been  exposed  to  so  severe  a trial.  It  is  true  the  sailors 
could  climb  as  well  as  the  monkey,  but  any  attempt  to  capture  it  was  dangerous,  for  the  moment 
they  endeavoured  to  put  a foot  on  the  shrouds,  the  captain  feared  that  it  would  drop,  the  child 
and  endeavour  to  escape  by  leaping  from  one  mast  to  another. 

In  the  meantime  the  infant  was  heard  to  cry ; and  though  many  supposed  from  this  it  was  suffering 
pain,  their  fears  on  this  point  were  speedily  dissipated,  when  they  observed  the  monkey  imitating 
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exactly  the  motions  of  a nurse,  by  dandling,  soothing,  and  caressing  the  child,  and  even  endeavouring 
to  hush  it  to  sleep. 

The  lady  had  been  conveyed  from  the  deck  to  the  cabin,  and  gradually  restored  to  the  use  of  her 
senses  ; but  then  her  cries  became  most  distressing,  and  it  was  only  by  force  that  she  was  prevented 
from  going  on  deck,  and  trying  to  climb  the  mast  herself. 

Many  a plan  had  been  tried  to  lure  the  culprit  from  the  mast-head,  but  finding  all  fail,  the  captain, 
as  a last  resort,  ordered  every  man  to  conceal  himself  below.  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  he 
now  took  a seat  where  he  could  see  without  being  seen.  To  his  indescribable  relief,  the  monkey,  on 
finding  that  the  coast  was  clear,  cautiously  descended  from  the  mast-head,  and  replaced  the  infant  on 
the  sofa  from  which  it  was  taken,  cold,  fretful,  and  perhaps  frightened,  but  in  every  other  respect  free 
from  injury.  The  captain  had  now  a most  grateful  task  to  perform,  and  the  babe  was  immediately 
restored  to  its  mother’s  arms,  amidst  many  tears,  thanks  to  man  for  his  sympathy  and  aid,  and  still 
deeper  gratitude  to  the  Divine  Being  whose  arm,  though  unseen,  had  averted  a peril  such  as,  per- 
haps, never  before  impended  over  an  infant’s  head. 

Gentle  as  the  Toque  is  when  young,  as  it  grows  older  it  becomes  extremely  irascible,  and  ever 
ready  to  take  offence  on  the  slightest  occasion.  Of  this  the  following  anecdote  is  an  instance  : — An 
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animal  of  this  kind,  exhibited  in  a travelling  caravan,  had  a cat  of  considerable  size  to  keep  it  com- 
pany in  its  confinement.  One  day  puss  felt,  as  she  had  often  done  before,  somewhat  drowsy,  and, 
retiring  to  the  quietest  part  of  the  cage,  tried  to  enjoy  a comfortable  nap.  The  Toque,  however,  was 
neither  inclined  to  sleep,  nor  to  let  any  creature  that  was  within  his  range  do  so ; and,  having  selected 

a stiff  straw,  he  amused  himself  by 
poking  it  up  the  cat’s  nose.  Puss 
bore  the  annoyance  patiently  for  a 
time,  but  as  it  became  intolerable, 
she  gave  her  tormentor  a sharp 
scratch  on  the  face.  The  Toque, 
who  could  not  brook  so  painful  an 
indignity,  seizing  the  unfortunate 
culprit  by  the  tail,  and  flying  with 
the  greatest  speed  to  the  top  of 
the  cage,  held  her  firmly  suspen- 
ded, while  he  inflicted  on  her  such 
a series  of  cuffs  and  pinches,  as  no 
doubt  warned  her  not  to  repeat  the 
offence. 

The  anger  of  the  Toque  is 
particularly  apparent  when  it  is 
tantalised  by  being  offered  any 
species  of  food  which  is  then 
withdrawn ; and  it  is  ludicrous 
the  red-faced  macaque.  on  such  occasions  to  witness  the 

serious  displeasure  portrayed  in 
its  countenance,  while  it  pouts  with  its  lips,  looks  fixedly  in  the  face  of  its  tormentor,  mutters 
a low  complaint,  or  suddenly  darts  forth  its  hand,  intent  on  a scratch,  by  way  of  retaliation. 
Even  when  not  thus  provoked,  it  is  always  precipitate  in  its  actions,  and  snatches  with  hasty  rudeness 
the  food  which  is  offered  to  it,  never  pausing  to  eat  it  at  the  moment,  but  stowing  it  away  in  its 
capacious  cheek  pouches,  and  begging,  with  pouting  lips  and  outstretched  arms,  for  a further  supply. 
So  long  as  visitors  to  menageries  continue  to  give,  it  never  refuses  to  receive  ; and  it  is  only  when  all 
hope  of  more  is  gone,  that  the  Toque  retires  to  a corner,  and,  opening  its  pouches  with  the  aid  of  the 
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bent  knuckles  pressed  on  the  outside  of  the  cheeks,  devours  their  contents  piecemeal,  and  is  ready  to 
fill  them  again  from  the  first  hand  that  offers  a supply. 

At  two  other  species  of  Macaque  we  may  just  glance : the  Bear  Macaque, J according  to 
M.  Geoflioy,  are  found  in  Cochin  China ; and  the  Bed-faced  Macaque, § are  inhabitants  of  India  and  of 
the  islands  of  Japan.  I he  mountebanks  of  that  island  are  accustomed  to  teach  the  animals  tricks  for  the 
amusement  of  the  crowds  that  gather  around  them,  which  these  monkeys  execute  with  great  sagacity. 

Simia  Hinica.  Limueus.  f Macacus  Silenus.  J Macacus  ursimis.  § Macacus  speciosus. 
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The  general  colour  of  this  species  is  black  ; the  tail  is  of  moderate  length  and  tufted  at  the  tip  ; the 
face  is  encircled  by  a mane  of  long  hairs  of  a whitish  or  light  ash  colour,  and  sometimes  pure  white  ; 
the  callosities  are  flesh-coloured,  and  the  face  is  black. 

This  powerful  animal  is  a native  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon.  Some  ot  them  are  described  by  Knox 
as  being  “as  large  as  our  English  spaniel 
dogs.  They  do  but  little  mischief,  keeping 
in  the  woods,  eating  only  leaves  and  buds  of 
trees ; but  when  they  are  caught,  they  will 
eat  anything.” 

A "Wanderoo  was  for  some  time  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Cross,  at  Exeter  ’Change, 
and  had  for  a companion  in  the  same  cage  a 
young  Mandrill,  which  not  having  attained 
to  the  moroseness  of  the  adult,  was  much 
disposed  to  sportiveness  and  play.  The 
Wanderoo,  though  not  so  often  “i’  the  vein” 
for  wanton  gambols,  would,  however,  not  un- 
frequently  join  its  companion,  and  did  not 
exhibit  that  degree  of  malevolence  attributed 
by  some  naturalists  to  the  species.  Its  at- 
tention seemed  generally  occupied  by  any- 
thing that  was  passing  out  of  the  limits 
of  its  prison-house.  Another  specimen  in 
Wombwell’s  collection  of  animals  was  so 
far  gentle  and  sociable  as  not  to  be  confined 
within  a cage,  but  merely  fastened  by  a 
light  chain  of  some  length,  in  which  situa- 
tion it  might  have  found  opportunities,  had 
it  been  so  disposed,  of  gratifying  a malicious 
and  savage  inclination. 

It  may  have  been  a Wanderoo  that  rendered  a remarkable  service  to  two  Englishmen, 
brothers,  who  were  proceeding  from  Dondera  Head,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
towards  Candy,  in  the  interior,  about  a hundred  and  twenty  miles  northward.  They  started  early 
one  morning,  and  travelled  some  distance,  when  Arthur  stopped,  and,  looking  anxiously  around, 
said,  “ I surely  heard  a ciy,  as  if  some  one  were  hurt they  therefore  followed  the  moan,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  a group  of  cocoa-nut  trees  ; when  Robert,  the  eldei*,  who  was  first,  laughingly  said,  “ Here 
it  is,  Arthur,”  as  he  pointed  to  a monkey  who  was  lying  on  the  ground,  suffering  from  a severe  wound. 
Robert  was  still  more  disposed  to  jest,  when  he  saw  his  brother  carefully  bind  up  his  injured  limb, 
carry  the  monkey  onwards  in  his  arms,  and  declare  that  he  would  not  part  with  his  patient  till  he 
was  cured,  and  able  to  return  to  his  forest. 

After  travelling  two  days,  and  being  still  about  sixty  miles  from  Candy,  the  heat  became  ex- 
ceedingly oppressive.  The  water,  which  had  hitherto  flowed  over  their  path,  was  dried  up,  and  the 
brothers  began  to  suffer  from  extreme  thirst.  Great  was  their  distress,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day,  when  about  thirty  miles  from  the  place  of  their  destination,  they  sank  down  at  the  foot  of  a 
palm-tree  absolutely  exhausted  ; and  from  the  lips  of  Robert  arose  the  inquiry,  “ Must  we  die  here  1” 

At  that  moment,  the  monkey,  that  had  been  resting  by  their  side,  sprang  up,  and  ran  eagerly 
forward,  as  if  he  were  searching  for  something  valuable.  Arthur,  observing  its  motions,  which  were 
very  singular,  at  length  summoned  all  his  strength,  rose  from  the  ground,  and  slowly  followed  the 
monkey.  He  soon  discovered  that  it  had  found  the  object  of  its  pursuit  : the  monkey-cup,  as  it  is 
called,  from  its  being  sought  after  by  these  animals,  but  more  commonly  known  as  that  wondrous 
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plant  of  tlie  East,  whose  leaves  are  formed  into  natural  pitchers,  holding  from  a pint  to  a quart  ot 
water.  Each  pitcher  has  a lid,  moving  on  a hinge,  opening  when  the  weather  is  moist,  and  shutting 
quite  close  when  it  is  dry,  to  prevent  evaporation,  while  a hook  is  placed  beneath  the  lid  of  each  pitcher, 
to  seize  on  some  neighbouring  tendril,  that  it  may  gain  support ; and  the  water  that  supplies  the 
pitchers  often  procured  from  a marsh  is,  strange  to  say,  perfectly  pure.  At  this  water  the  brothers 
assuaged  their  thirst,  axxd  proceeded  on  their  way  with  their  little  companion,  now  an  object  of  interest 
and  regard  to  thenx  both ; and  as  they  reached  the  circle  of  their  friends,  one  of  their  first  exclamations 
was,  “This  monkey  was  the  means  of  saving  our  lives  !” 

THE  BHUNDER,  OR  RHESUS  MONKEY* 

The  general  colour  of  this  animal’s  fur  is  olive  green,  with  brown  on  the  back  ; the  crupper  and 
thighs  are  externally  orange-red,  the  callosities  and  naked  skin  around  intensely  red ; the  skin  of  the 
throat  and  abdomen  is  loose  and  usually  hangs  in  folds  ; the  tail  is  short. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  had  an  opportunity,  not  of  frequent  occuri-ence  during  the  captivity  of  monkeys,  or 
observing  a young  Rhesus  from  its  birth,  with  all  its  senses  perfectly  developed.  It  clung  to  the  body 
of  the  mother',  holding  her  firmly  by  the  fur  with  its  hands  and  feet,  and  continuing  to  suck  for  fifteen 
days,  sleeping  when  the  mother  was  quiet,  but  never  quitting  its  hold  even  when  asleep.  Fi-om  the 
first  moment  of  its  life  it  appeared  to  distinguish  objects  and  to  regard  them  attentively;  it  followed 
with  its  eyes  the  different  movements  that  were  made  around  it,  and  seemed  born  with  the  power  of 
measuring  distances  by  the  eye,  unaided  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

The  cai'e  and  attention  of  the  mother  in  everything  relating  to  the  preservation  of  her 
offspring,  were  as  provident  as  can  well  be  imagined.  She  never  heard  a sound,  or  observed  a move- 
ment, without  having  her  attention  axxd  solicitxxde  aroused.  Its  weight  did  xxot  seem  to  impede  her 
nxovements,  which  she  xnanaged  so  adroitly  that,  various  and  complicated  as  they  were,  it  was  perfectly 
safe.  At  the  end  of  about  fifteen  days  the  little  xxxonkey  began  to  detach  itself  from  its  mother,  and, 
from  its  very  first  attempt,  displayed  a surprising  address  axxd  px-ecision.  It  fixed  itself  to  the  vertical 
bar's  of  its  cage,  and  climbed  and  descended  them  at  will ; but  the  motlxex-’s  eye  always  followed  it, 
and  her  hand  was  ready  to  assist  or  suppox-t  it ; and  after  a few  seconds  of  libex-ty  it  retxxmed  to  its 
original  position. 

Before  long  the  mother  might  be  observed,  at  times,  attempting  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of 
nursing,  though  she  never  lost  her  solicitude  for  the  young  one’s  safety ; for  no  sooner  did  danger 
thx-eaten  than  it  was  again  px’essed  in  her  ax’nxs. 

In  proportion  as  the  powers  of  this  Rhesus  were  developed  its  leaps  and  gambols  became  perfectly 
surprising.  M.  Cixvier  says  : “ I took  a pleasure  in  examining  it  during  these  moments  of  gaiety,  and 
I may  say  that  I never  knew  it  to  make  a false  movenxent  or  a false  calcxxlatioxx,  or  fail  to  ax-rive  with 
the  utmost  precision  at  the  very  spot  it  intended.  Fx-om  this  obsex-vation  I had  an  evident  px-oof  that 
a particular  iixstinct  guided  it  in  judging  of  distances  and  deternxining  the  degree  of  force  necessary  to 
accomplish  a particular  action.  It  is  certain  that,  with  the  intelligence  of  man,  this  animal  would  have 
required  numerous  trials  and  multiplied  attempts  to  accomplish  what  it  here  did  pex-fectly  well  fx-om 
the  first,  yet  it  was  now  scaxeely  a month  old.” 

It  was  only  at  the  end  of  about  six  weeks  that  a more  sxxbstantial  nutriment  than  milk  became 
necessary  for  the  support  of  this  young  animal.  Aixd  now  the  solicitude  and  love  of  the  mother 
began  to  diminish ; she  would  not  permit  it  to  touch  the  least  morsel  of  food,  deprived  it  of  the 
fruit  and  other  things  given  it,  drove  it  away  whenever  it  approached  the  vessel  holding  their  common 
pi'ovisions,  and  hastened  to  fill  her  cheek-pouches  and  hands  that  nothing  might  escape  her.  It  was, 
however,  only  at  meal  times  she  was  thus  ravenous  and  unnatural ; at  other  times  she  attexxded  to 
all  the  wants  and  actions  of  her  offspring  with  care  and  affection. 

As  the  Hindoos,  from  their  superstitious  feelings,  refrain  from  killing  axid  even  injuring  these 
creatures,  they  often  suffer  severely  froxxi  them.  Monkeys  gather  in  numbers  on  the  roofs  of  the 
bazaars,  and  unless  strictly  watched,  they  will  seize  and  bear  away  all  that  is  edible  within  their  reach. 

An  intelligent  traveller,  living  in  a bungalow  which  overlooked  a bazaar,  has  graphically  described  a 

Macuaus  rhesus.  I he  I’ntaa  h queue  enurte  of  Buffon.  The  M slmon,  or  Rhesus,  of  F.  Cuvier. 
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ludicrous  instance  of  monkey  thefts.  The  bhunder  reclined  on  a roof,  fronting  a sweetmeat  shop, 
feigning  to  be  asleep,  but  every  now  and  then,  raising  his  head  to  enjoy  a glimpse  and  catch  a 
stimulus  from  the  piles  of  good  things  below.  It  was,  however,  of  no  use,  for  sitting  beside  his  stores 
was  the  seller  smoking  his  pipe,  and  looking  as  if  he  were  far  from  a doze,  and  absolutely  “ wide-a- 
wake.” So  it  was  for  a good  half  hour,  when  the  monkey  got  up,  yawned,  and  stretched  himself 
artfully  as  if  he  had  only  just  awoke.  He  began  to  play  with  his  tail,  and  even  “ made  believe  ” he  was 
tying  knots  in  it,  as  if  on  this  he  were  wholly  intent,  but  ever  and  anon  stealing  sly  looks  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  sweetmeat  stall,  only,  however,  to  see  the  seller  still  there,  sending  forth  the  vapours  of 
his  pipe  to  his  heart’s  content,  unless  it  were  in  some  way  or  other  disturbed  by  speculations  as  to  how 
he  could  invest  the  profits  of  his  stock  to  the  best  possible  account. 

The  monkey  was  now  clearly  taken  aback,  and  so  he  again  whiled  away  his  time  and  impatience 
in  some  of  those  amusements  so  common  to  his  race.  But  suddenly  the  confectioner  rose  from  his 
seat,  took  up  his  pipe,  and  turned  towards  the  door  of  his  back-room  for  a fresh  supply  of  “ the 
fragrant  weed.”  Instantly,  the  monkey  was  on  all-fours,  aud  the  sweetmeats  were  the  only  things 
he  saw.  In  another  moment  he  had  cleared  the  street,  was  banqueting  on  the  coveted  dainties,  and 
began  to  cram  his  cheek -pouches  with  them  for  after-indulgence.  But  alas  ! for  the  spoiler  ! there 
were  others  there — a cloud  of  hornets  had  already  settled  on  the  sweets,  equally  voracious  as  himself. 
His  lightning-like  descent  so  startled  them  that  they  were  unfitted  for  immediate  revenge,  but  before 
he  could  regain  the  roof,  the  hornets  were  on  him  in  a mass,  and  right  heartily  did  they  sting 
the  invader  of  their  feast.  His  efforts  at  escape  became  frantic,  smashing  and  scattering  the  tiles 
as  he  went  on ; he  got  on  a roof,  but  it  was  covered  with  the  branches  of  a small  thorny  shrub,  the  barbed 
prickles  of  which  cling  to  the  flesh  like  fish-hooks,  and  endeavouring  to  shake  one  branch  off,  he  became 
as  entangled  among  tljeru  as  if  he  were  in  the  midst  of  a thicket.  Unable  to  move  or  turn,  and 
with  his  wounds  bleeding,  he  sat  a picture  of  helpless  misery,  if  not  remorse,  spurted  out  his 
stolen  property  from  his  cheek-pouches,  and  barked  hoarsely  through  the  bushes.  The  rumble  of 
dislocated  tiles  without,  and  the  fall  of  broken  plaster  within,  brought  out  speedily  a crowd  of  natives  to 
the  streets.  These  were  soon  joined  by  the  confectioner,  who  approached  them  running,  with  his  turban 
half  unwound  and  streaming  behind  him  for  a couple  of  yards.  All  laughed  at  the  discomfited  thief, 
but  as  the  culprit  was  a monkey,  and  therefore  an  object  of  respect  and  veneration,  two  Hindoos  got  on 
the  roof,  and  with  great  difficulty  rescued  him  from  the  thorny  branches  on  which  he  had  become 
impaled,  when  he  limped  off  as  well  as  he  could  to  a neighbouring  grove. 

In  the  jungles  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Tillicherry,  there  is  a large  species  of  monkey,  fre- 
quently tamed  by  the  natives ; and  at  a village  a short  distance  from  this  remarkable  seaport,  there  was 
a house,  within  a few  yards  of  which  there  was  a bamboo  pole,  at  least  thirty  feet  high,  around  which  was 
an  iron  ring,  and  to  this  was  attached  a long  and  strong  chain,  fastened  to  a collar  on  a monkey’s  neck. 
The  ring  being  loose,  it  easily  slid  up  the  pole,  when  he  ascended  or  descended.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  his  station  on  the  top  of  the  bamboo,  where  he  seemed  perched  as  if  enjoying  the  beauties 
around.  The  crows,  which  in  India  are  very  abundant  and  singularly  audacious,  taking  advantage  of 
his  elevated  position,  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  stealing  his  food,  placed  every  morning  and  evening  at 
the  foot  of  the  bamboo.  He  had  chattered  to  express  his  dislike  of  their  plunder,  but  it  still  went  on. 
The  other  expedients  to  which  he  resorted  proved  equally  ineffectual,  and  so,  tasking  his  ingenuity,  he 
adopted  the  following  expedient : — 

One  morning,  when  his  tormenters  had  been  particularly  troublesome,  he  appeared  to  be 
seriously  indisposed,  closing  his  eyes,  and  looking  the  very  picture  of  monkey  suffering.  The 
moment  his  rations  were  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  bamboo,  the  crows  alighted  in  great  numbers,  and 
began  to  demolish  his  provisions.  The  monkey  now  began  to  descend  the  bamboo,  but  very  slowly, 
as  if  the  effort  was  very  painful,  and,  indeed,  as  if  he  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  make  it  at  all. 
Even  when  he  reached  the  ground,  he  rolled  about  for  some  time,  as  if  in  great  agony,  unless  he  was 
almost  close  to  the  vessel,  the  contents  of  which  the  crows  had  now  nearly  devoured.  Some  food,  how- 
ever still  remained,  which  a solitary  crow,  apparently  emboldened  by  the  monkey’s  illness,  advanced 
to  seize.  At  this  time,  the  monkey  was  lying  in  a state  of  apparent  insensibility  at  the  foot  of  the 
bamboo,  but  close  to  the  pan.  The  moment  the  crow  stretched  out  its  neck  for  its  expected  prey, 
and  ere  it  could  seize  a single  mouthful,  the  monkey  grasped  it  by  the  neck,  and  secured  it  from  any 
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further  spoil.  He  now  began  to  chatter  and  grin,  as  if  to  celebrate  his  triumph,  while  the  crows  flew 
around,  cawing  in  boisterous  chime,  as  if  deprecating  any  further  chastisement  of  the  culprit  Still 
he  only  mocked,  as  he  had  done  before,  their  distress,  and,  placing  the  captive  on  his  knees,  he 
began  to  pluck  it  with  the  most  humorous  gravity  ; when  he  had  completely  stripped  it,  excepting 
the  large  feathers  in  the  pinions  and  tail,  he  flung  it  as  far  up  as  his  strength  would  allow  into  the  air, 
where,  after  flapping  its  wings  for  a few  seconds,  it  fell  to  the  ground  with  a stunning  shock,  and  then 
the  other  crows  surrounded  it,  and  pecked  it  to  death.  The  joy  now  manifested  by  the  monkey  was 
absolutely  indescribable  ; he  ascended  the  bamboo  to  enjoy  his  repose,  and  when  his  food  was  next 
brought,  not  a single  crow  was  there  ; nor  was  there,  it  is  believed,  at  any  future  time. 


RHESUS  (male).  RHESUS  (fEJIALE). 


A large  tract  of  jungle  land  had  to  be  cleared  and  brought  under  cultivation ; and  while  the 
trees  were  being  cut  down,  the  monkeys  seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  crowds  of  them  being 
generally  seen  on  the  skirts  of  the  clearings,  chattering  at  the  piles  that  were  made  of  blazing  timber. 
But  a change  of  feeling  came  when  the  wood-cutters  accidentally  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  forest  the 
patch  of  jungle  in  which  they  had  congregated ; and  as  the  men  worked  in  close  order  all  round,  the 
monkeys  were  completely  hemmed  in.  For  awhile  they  were  evidently  unconscious  of  what  was 
occurring,  and  continued  screeching  and  scolding  at  the  advancing  wood-cutters.  By  degrees,  however, 
they  acquired  some  sense  of  what  was  actually  being  done,  and  it  was  curious  to  watch  their  gradually 
growing  terror  ; the  noise  and  chattering  that  prevailed  became  hushed  by  degrees,  and  as  tree  after 
tree  fell,  they  crept  silently  to  their  quickly  narrowing  retreat.  Though  only  a few  minutes  before 
the  place  seemed  crowded  with  them,  not  a monkey  was  to  be  seen  : but  now  and  then  some  anxious 
little  face  could  be  perceived  cautiously  peering  through  some  fork  in  the  upper  branches.  It  was 
only  when  half  a dozen  native  axes  began  to  ring  on  the  last  solitary  tree  of  their  haunt,  that  an  old 
monkey  came  cautiously  down  the  bole,  with  a look  of  alarmed  curiosity,  to  see  for  himself  what  was 
actually  going  on ; and,  in  a short  time,  the  lower  branches  were  crowded  with  the  elders  of  the  tribe, 
evidently  consulting  on  the  dreadful  state  of  affairs.  A chorus  of  barking  now  began,  and  as  the 
danger  became  more  imminent,  it  was  gradually  intermingled  with  screams,  until  the  tree  was 
tottering  to  its  base,  when  all  the  horror  that  had  been  pent  up  burst  forth  with  unwonted  force  in 
the  loudest  shrieks,  and  there  was  a rush  of  long  bails  and  grinning  faces,  upsetting  the  natives  that 
stood  in  the  way,  till,  having  streamed  across  the  fallen  trees,  they  once  more  took  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  forest. 

A singular  expedient  was  once  resorted  to.  A tree,  with  about  a score  of  monkeys  on  it,  was 
cut  down,  and  half  a dozen  of  the  youngest  were  caught  ns  they  attempted  to  escape.  A large  pot  of 
treacle  was  then  mixed  with  as  much  tartar  emetic  as  could  be  spared  from  the  medicine  chest,  and 
the  young  monkeys,  after  being  carefully  painted  over  with  the  compound,  were  allowed  to  return  to 
their  distressed  relations.  These,  cordially  welcoming  their  return,  licked  them  all  over  with  the 
greatest  assiduity.  The  result,  which  actually  excited  the  compassion  of  the  plotter  of  their  punish- 
ment, may  be  easily  conceived.  But  the  treatment  pi'oved  highly  effective,  and  for  nearly  two 
years  he  hardly  ever  saw  a monkey  in  the  neighbourhood. 


these  forests,  by  the  climbers  ancl  parasites  which  cover  and  entangle  tho  boughs  of  all  the  trees.  A 
tree  may  sometimes  be  seen,  larger  than  the  largest  oaks  in  Englaiid,  stripped  entirely  of  its  leaves 
and  bark,  and  exhibiting  nothing  but  its  sapless  trunk  and  naked  arms,  stretching  out  in  all  directions, 
yet  entirely  covered  on  the  sides  and  upper  surface  to  its  extremities  with  a vast  profusion  of  luxuriant 
plants,  all  in  blossom,  of  the  most  vivid  and  varied  hues — red,  blue,  orange,  white,  and  every  mingled 
colour — so  that  it  resembles  the  vast  fantastic  flower-stands  in  one  of  our  conservatories,  supporting 
pots  of  rare  exotics,  all  in  richest  bloom. 

So  luxuriant  is  the  vegetation  in  some  places,  that  it  is  difficult  even  for  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  aspects  of  the  forests  between  the  tropics  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  it.  Instead  of  a bank, 
a palisade  of  tufted  trees  constitutes  the  margin  of  a mighty  river.  Alluding  to  two  enormous  walls, 
clothed  with  lianas  and  foliage,  Humboldt  says:  “We  often  tried  to  land,  but  without  success. 
Towards  sunset  we  sailed  along  for  an  hour,  seeking  to  discover,  not  an  opening,  since  none  exists, 
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THE  AMERICAN  MONKEYS. 

A traveller,  penetrating  for  the  first  time  the  forests  of  South  America,  beholds  nature  under  an 
extraordinary  aspect.  He  feels  at  every  step  that  he  is  not  on  the  confines  but  in  the  centre  of  the 
ton-id  zone.  Under  the  deep  green  foliage  of  trees,  stupendous  in  height  and  size,  there  reigns  a kind 
of  dim  twilight,  of  which  our  shady  forests  of  oaks,  pines,  and  beeches  convey  no  idea.  A contest  for 
air  as  well  as  light  is  constantly  maintained.  When  numbers  of  trees  grow  together,  they  all  shoot 
up  as  if  striving  to  outtop  their  neighbours ; and  when  they  tower  aloft,  but  not  till  then,  some 
of  them  begin  to  send  out  lateral  bi-anches.  So  vigorous,  indeed,  are  the  vital  powers  of  plants  in 
this  region,  that  the  sap  often  ascends  from  the  root  to  a scarcely  credible  distance. 

A friend  of  the  writer’s,  some  years  ago,  passed  over  a chain  pf  mountains  extending  for  more 
than  two  hundred  miles,  and  the  only  places  devoid  of  large  trees  were  the  slender  threads  of 
passages  cut  through  them.  From  the  summit  of  a high  hill,  he  saw  the  valleys  all  around,  to  an 
immense  extent,  one  mass  of  waving  branches.  A striking  and  peculiar  feature,  too,  is  imparted  to 
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but  a spot  less  wooded,  where  our  Indians,  by  means  of  the  hatchet  and  manual  labour,  could  clear 
space  enough  for  twelve  or  thirteen  persons.” 

The  infinite  variety  of  the  tints  of  the  leaves  gives  to  these  forests  an  appearance  entirely 
different  from  those  of  Europe.  The  brilliant  white  of  the  silver  tree,  the  brown  head  of  the  mangoa, 
the  purple  flowers  of  the  brazil  wood,  the  yellow  laburnums,  the  deep  red  fungus,  and  the  carmine- 
coloured  lichens,  which  array  the  trunks  and  the  branches,  all  mingle  in  brilliant  confusion,  forming 
splendid  groups,  finely  contrasted  and  diversified  ; while  the  gigantic  height  of  the  palms,  with  their 
varying  crowns,  invests  these  forests  with  a majestic  grandeur. 

As  Humboldt  and  his  companions  travelled  along  the  south-west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Valencia, 
they  greatly  admired  a plain  producing  calabashes,  water-melons,  and  plantains  in  abundance.  Pine- 
apples are  sometimes  found  wild  in  the  woods.  The  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  yield  Brazil 
nuts,  cloves,  cinnamon,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  and  cacao.  Vines  bear  plenteously  in  some  neighbour- 
hoods, and  even  yield  ripe  grapes  twice  in  the  year.  Figs,  oranges,  pomegranates,  quinces,  and 
lemons  are  also  plentiful. 

These  forests,  silent  only  during  the  intense  heat  of  noon,  are  crowded  and  rendered  vocal  at 
other  times  by  a great  variety  of  the  animal  tribes.  Birds  of  singular  forms  and  superb  plumage 
flutter  through  the  bushes.  Myriads  of  the  most  brilliant  beetles  buzz  in  the  air.  The  gayest 
butterflies,  rivalling  in  splendour  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  flutter  from  flower  to  flower.  Troops 
of  squirrels  leap  from  bough  to  bough.  The  beautiful,  but  sometimes  dangerous,  race  of  lizards  and 
serpents  glide  out  of  the  leaves  and  hollows  of  the  trees.  Large  bodies  of  ants,  issuing  from  their 
nests,  creep  along  the  ground.  And  so  thick  and  uninterrupted  are  the  dense  forests  on  the  plains 
of  South  America,  between  the  Orinoko  and  the  Amazon,  that,  as  Humboldt  observes,  were  it  not  for 
intervening  rivers,  the  monkeys,  who  are  all  arboreal,  might  pass  along  the  tops  of  trees  foY  several 
hundred  miles  together  without  touching  the  earth. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  while  certain  species  of  monkeys  are  peculiar  to  the  Old  World, 
others  are  equally  so  to  America — the  four-handed  animals  of  the  one  hemisphere  never  having  been 
found  in  the  other. 

The  American  species  may  always  be  distinguished,  as  the  engraving  shows,  contrasting  the 
mangabey  and  the  brown  sajou,  by  the  lateral  position  of  the  nostrils,  between  which  there  intervenes 
a considerable  space. 

To  this  invariable  sign  of  distinction  may  be  added  another  less  universal ; for  no  transatlantic 
species  has  ever  been  discovered  in  which  the  tail  is  wanting.  This  member  in  every  species  is  long, 
and  has  the  under  surface  naked,  which  enables  the  animal  to  grasp  anything  tightly  with  its  folds. 
This  peculiarity  is  not  found  in  any  species  proper  to  Asia  or  Africa.  When,  too,  the  tail  is  extended, 
it  naturally,  and  without  any  voluntary  effort,  forms  a hook-like  curve  at  its  extremity,  just  as  the 
claws  of  a bird  contract  and  grasp  with  firmness  solely  by  the  bending  of  the  leg  and  sinking  down  of 
the  body,  in  the  natural  posture  of  rest,  on  a twig  or  perch.  In  both  instances,  the  design  is  the 
same — security  during  sleep,  without  any  effort  of  the  will. 

A third  peculiarity  in  many  American  monkeys  is  the  imperfect  state  of  the  thumb,  which  is 
reduced,  in  some  instances,  to  a mere  rudiment,  and  in  others  is  altogether  wanting.  On  the  ground 
the  American  monkeys  are  exceedingly  awkward  and  embarrassed,  dragging  themselves  along  with 
pain  and  difficulty,  their  loosely-jointed  limbs  apparently  yielding  no  support  ; but  in  the  trees  they 
exhibit  the  most  astonishing  agility,  suspending  themselves  by  the  tail,  and  bounding  from  one  distant 
bough  to  another  with  the  greatest  address,  or  traversing  the  smallest  branches  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  rapidity.  We  now  proceed  to  a classification  of  those  animals. 

In  one  genus  * are  found 

THE  HOWLING  MONKEYS. 

Ihe.se  animals  constitute  a natural  and  well-defined  group.  They  are  robust  in  form  ; their  limbs 
are  of  a proportionate  size  ; the  lower  jaw  is  expanded,  especially  at  its  angle  ; the  muzzle  is  prominent, 
and  they  have  a thumb,  well  defined,  on  the  fore-hands.  The  form  of  the  head  is  pyramidal ; the 
fur  of  the  forehead  is  directed  upwards,  but  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  fore-arms,  it  tends  from  the 
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wrist  to  the  elbow  ; the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  almost  naked,  but  on  the  back  and  shoulders  the 
fur  is  full,  long,  soft,  and  glossy  ; the  tail  is  strongly  prehensile,  and  naked  at  its  under  extremity. 
The  Howlers,  as  their  name  denotes,  have  one  remarkable  peculiarity  of  structure.  The  lower  jaw 
is  largely  developed.  It  has  a thin,  bony  partition,  called  the  os  hy aides,  which  has  commonly  a pouch 
communicating  -with  the  larynx,  or  upper  part  of  the  windpipe,  consisting  of  a cartilaginous  cavity, 
which  modulates  the  voice  in  all  animals.  The  larynx  of  the  Howlers,  however,  slightly  attached  by 
muscular  fibres,  consists  of  several  pouches  of  a considerable  size,  which  have  also  the  thyroid  cartilage 


THE  WHITE-EYELID  MANGABEY  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD, 
WITH  TERMINAL  NOSTRILS. 


THE  BROWN  SAJOU  OF  AMERICA, 
WITH  LATERAL  NOSTRILS. 


unusually  large.  The  tongue  is  consequently  placed  on  a large  bony  drum,  and  the  air  being  driven 
against  it  with  extraordinary  force,  produces  the  mournful  sounds  which  characterise  these  animals. 

Humboldt  thought  it  important  to  determine  the  distance  at  which  these  monkeys  could  be 
heard.  Their  physical  inability  to  make  excursions  in  the  llanos  or  plains  renders  it  easy,  amidst 
such  spaces  covered  with  grass,  to  select  a solitary  group  of  trees,  tenanted  by  these  monkeys,  and 
then  to  measure  the  distance  at  which  the  sound  of  their  howling  dies  away,  and  at  which  it  is  again 


OS  HYOIDES.  OS  IIYOIDES  AND  THYROID  CARTILAGE. 


audible.  It  was  after  repeated  experiments  that  Humboldt  ascertained  that  the  Howlers  were 
heard  at  the  distance  of  2,400  feet,  and  at  a distance  one-third  greater  during  the  night,  especially 
when  the  weather  was  cloudy,  hot,  and  humid. 
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The  Indians  assert  that  when  these  monkeys  fill  the  forests  with  their  howling,  one  ot  them 
always  chants  as  leader  of  . the  chorus,  and  Humboldt  considers  that  the  Indians  have  good  grounds 
for  this  assertion.  One  solitary  and  powerful  voice  is  generally  distinguished  .from  the  rest  for  a 


THE  GUARIBA. 


considerable  space  of  time,  till  its  place  is  taken  by  another  voice  of  a different  pitch.  The  same 
peculiarity  has  been  noticed  among  frogs,  and  almost  all  animals  that  live  together,  and  exert  their 
voices  in  unison. 

When  any  extraordinary  sounds — such,  for  instance,  as  the  moans  of  a dying  monkey — arrest 


THE  ARAGFATO. 
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the  attention  of  the  band,  the  bowlings  are  suspended  for  some  minutes.  Humboldt’s  guides  gravely 
assured  him  that  to  drink  out  of  the  bony  drum  of  one  of  these  creatures  is  a ‘certain  cure  for  an 
asthma.  This  animal  has,  indeed,  such  an  extraordinary  volume  of  voice,  that  the  Indians  ignorantly 


FOOD  OF  AMEKICAN  MONKEYS. 


imagine  that  the  larynx  must  necessarily  impart  to  the  water  poured  into  it  the  virtue  of  curing 
affections  of  the  lungs  ! 
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Tlie  Howlers  always  run  away  in  great  alarm  from  the  hunters,  leaping  from  tree  to  tree  with 
surprising  agility ; but  if  a single  person  only  approaches  their  haunts,  they  have  sometimes  courage 
sufficient  to  tease  and  threaten  him.  Dampier,  speaking  of  those  in  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  says  that 
they  danced  from  tree  to  tree  over  his  head,  chattering  and  making,  with  a terrible  noise,  many 
grimaces  and  antic  gestures.  Some  of  them  broke  off  dry  sticks,  and  flung  them  at  him.  A Howler 
that  was  larger  than  the  rest  came  to  a small  branch  just  over  his  head,  and,  leaping  directly  at  him, 
made  him  start  back  ; but  the  monkey  caught  hold  of  the  bough  with  the  tip  of  its  tail,  and  there 
remained  swinging  backwards  and  forwards, 

“making,”  he  says,  “mouths  at  me.”  At  last  he 
passed  on,  the  creature  still  keeping  him 
company,  and  with  menacing  gestures,  till 
Dampier  reached  the  huts  where  his  people 
were  collected. 

He  states,  also,  that  the  Howlers  are 
very  sullen  when  seized,  and  very  difficult 
to  be  taken  when  wounded,  for  they  "will 
cling  with  their  tail  and  feet  to  a bough 
as  long  as  life  continues.  “When  I have 
shot  at  one,  and  broken  its  leg  or  aim/’  he 
says,  “ I have  pitied  the  poor  creature  to  see 
it  look  at  aud  handle  the  broken  limb,  and 
then  turn  it  from  side  to  side  in  a manner 
so  mournful  as  scarcely  to  be  described.” 

Another  statement  may  be  made  on  the 
same  authority.  These  monkeys  often  come 
down  to  the  sea- shore,  and  feast  on  the 
molluscs  that  are  found  there.  Dampier 
states  that  he  has  seen  several  of  them  take 
up  oysters  from  the  beach,  lay  them  on  one 
stone,  and  beat  them  with  another,  till  they 
have  broken  the  shells,  and  that  they  then 
devour  the  oysters.  The  same  circumstance 
was  observed  by  Wafer  in  the  island  of  Gor- 
gonia,  and  his  description  of  the  process 
entirely  accords  with  that  here  given. 

THE  ARAGUATO,  OR  URSINE  HOWLER* 

The  Araguato  resembles  a young  bear.  It  is  three  feet  long,  reckoning  from  the  top  of  the 
head,  which  is  small  and  very  pyramidal,  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail.  Its  fur  is  bushy,  and  of  a 
reddish-brown,  and  the  breast  and  stomach  are  covered  with  fine  hair.  The  face  is  of  a blackish 
hue,  with  a fine  and  wrinkled  skin ; the  facial  angle  is  only  thirty  degrees,  and  the  beard  is  of 
considerable  length.  The  eye,  voice,  and  gait  denote  melancholy.  Thus,  Lopez  de  Gomara,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  says,  “ This  animal  has  the  face  of  a man,  the  beard  of  a goat, 
and  a grave  demeanor.” 

Of  all  the  gregarious  monkeys,  the  araguato  has  been  found  in  the  greatest  abundance.  On  the 
borders  of  the  Apur6  Humboldt  often  counted  forty  in  one  tree,  and  he  positively  states  that,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  there  were  more  than  two  thousand  to  the  square  mile. 

The  uniformity  with  which  they  perform  their  movements  is  very  striking.  When  they  have 
to  travel  along  the  branches  of  trees  that  do  not  actually  touch  each  other,  the  male,  who  leads  the 
party,  suspends  itself  by  the  prehensile,  or  grasping  part  of  its  tail,  and  letting  fall  the  rest  of  its 
body,  swings  itself  backwards  and  forwards,  till,  in  one  of  its  oscillations,  it  reaches  the  neigh- 

* Mvcetps  nrpimu. 
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bouring  branch.  The  whole  file,  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  follow  their  leader.  As  another 
illustration  of  these  creatures,  we  have  given  a figure  of  the  Guariba.* 

Another  genust  consists  of  animals  less  robust  than  the  Howlers.  Their  head  is  rounder  than 
that  of  the  Howlers ; their  hands  are  provided  with  thumbs ; their 
tail  is  long,  prehensile,  and  naked  at  the  tip  underneath ; the  os  hyoides 
is  outwardly  apparent ; and  their  hair  is  rough  and  curled. 

According  to  M.  Geoffroy,  the  genus  Eriode  consists,  as  far 
as  we  know,  of  three  distinct  kinds,  all  natives  of  the  Brazils, 
but  as  yet  we  are  but  little  acquainted  with  their  habits  and 
idiosyncrasies.  None  of  them  appear  to  have  been  brought  alive 
to  Europe.  Spix,  who  discovered  one  of  them  in  the  wild  state, 
tells  us  that  they  live  in  troops,  and  that  throughout  the  day  they 
fill  the  air  with  their  noise.  When  in  sight  of  the  hunter,  they 
leap  about  with  great  rapidity  on  the  tops  of  trees.  We  give  the 
head  of  one  of  these  animals.  J 
The  fourth  genus§  includes 
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The  head  of  these  animals  is  round  ; the  face  moderately  developed  ; the  limbs  long  and  slender  ; the 
tail  is  longer  than  the  body,  thick  at  the  base,  strongly  prehensile,  and  naked  for  a considerable  space 
beneath  at  its  extremity.  The  fore  hands  are  either  destitute  of  a thumb,  externally  apparent,  or 


BOSES  OF  THE  HAN D. 


LEFT  ANTERIOR, 


TEETH  OF  THE  CATO  (I . 


have  as  a substitute  for  a thumb,  only  a tubercle.  The  ears  are  moderate  in  size  and  naked.  The 
fur  is  long,  crisp,  or  rather  harsh,  and  sometimes  silky,  and  the  prevailing  colour  black. 

As  regards  their  manner  of  locomotion  on  the  ground,  the  Spider  Monkeys  have  a crawling  and 
uncertain  gait.  They  tread  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  fore  paws,  but  chiefly  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
hind  paws,  and  endeavour  to  assist  themselves  in  their  progress  by  attaching  their  tails  to  successive 
objects  as  they  proceed.  They  often,  however,  assume  the  erect  attitude,  and  walk  better  thus  than 


* Mycetes  fuscus.  f Lagothrix.  J Eriodes  hemidactylus.  Is.  Geoffroy. 

§ Ateles,  from  a Greek  word  meaning  imperfect,  alluding  to  the  state  of  the  thumb. 
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any  of  tlie  long-tailed  monkeys.  When  they  move  forward  in  this  way,  their  tail  is  raised  as  high  as 
\ their  shoulders,  and  then  bent  downwards  at  its  extremity,  evidently  acting  as  a balancer  wliile  the 
animal  moves  steadily  along. 


THE  BROWN  COAITA. 

Among  the  branches  of  the  forests  their  movements  are  rapid,  easy,  and  unconstrained.  They 
move  onwards  by  means  of  a series  of  swinging  evolutions,  in  the  performance  of  which  the  limbs  and 
the  tail  take  an  equal  share.  In  ascending  or  descending,  or  in  traversing  the  branches  of  trees,  the 
tail  is  constantly  put  in  requisition ; they  coil  it  round  branch  after  branch  in  their  passage,  turning 
it  in  various  directions,  and  applying  it  with  wonderful  precision.  They  often  suspend  themselves 
entirely  by  means  of  the  tail,  and,  swinging  until  a sufficient  impetus  is  gained,  launch  themselves 
to  a distant  branch,  or,  stretching  out  their  arms,  catch  it  as  they  vibrate  towards  it.  The  touch  ot 
the  tail  is  finger-like ; and  it  is  capable  of  seizing  small  objects  with  great  nicety.  The  extremity  of 
the  tail  is  often  introduced  as  a feeler  into  the  fissures  and  hollows  of  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  hooking 
out  eggs  and  other  substances. 

* THE  BROWN  COAITA* 

This  species,  which  is  of  a uniform  reddish-brawn  colour,  when  full  grown,  measures  rather  more  than  two 
feet  in  length  ; the  tail  of  this  animal  is  about  a couple  of  inches  longer  than  the  body.  The  hair  is 


THE  COAITA.  THE  CHUVA. 

short,  fine,  and  soft — that  on  the  forehead  being  directed  backwards.  The  face  is  naked  and  flesh- 
coloured,  some  of  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a silvery  gray,  slightly  tinged  with  yellow,  and 
others  are  of  a bright  red  colour. 


A teles  arachnoides.  Cuvier. 
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Acosta  speaks  of  a Coiata  that  belonged  to  the  Governor  of  Carthagena,  who,  when  sent  to  the 
tavern  for  wine,  with  a pot  in  one  hand  and  money  in  the  other,  refused  to  part  with  the  money  till 
the  pot  was  filled.  If  any  children  met  it  in  the  street,  and  threw  stones  at  it,  it  would  set  its 
pot  down  and  cast  stones  at  them ; and  when  the  way  was  clear,  it  would  proceed  on  its  way  home. 
“ It  liked  wine,”  says  the  narrator,  “yet  it  would  never  touch  it  till  leave  was  given  it.” 

THE  CAYOU * 

This  animal  is  another  specimen  of  the  Spider  Monkey,  but  it  is  entirely  black  on  the  body  and  the 
face. 


THE  CAYOU. 


THE  CHAMECK.f 

The  fur  of  this  animal  is  long,  flowing,  glossy,  and  jet  black.  The  face  and  ears  are  naked,  and 
of  a red  flesh-colour,  with  a tint  of  dusky  brown.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body  is  about  twenty 
inches  ; that  of  the  tail  about  twenty-five  inches.  Its  native  country  is  Peru. 

Van  Sack  says  that  this  creature  is  of  a very  docile  disposition,  and  capable  of  being  quite 


THE  MELANOCHEIR, 


THU  METIS. 


domesticated.  He  saw  a pair  of  Chamecks  at  a gentleman’s  house  in  Paramaribo,  that  were  left  entirely 
at  liberty.  When  the  female  negroes  were  employed  at  their  needlework,  these  monkeys  used  to  come 

* Ateles  ater.  F.  Cuvier.  f Ateles  subpentadactylus. 
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and  sit  among  them,  and  play  with  a piece  of  paper ; or  they  would  go  out  and  gambol  among  the 
trees,  but  were  never  guilty  of  trespassing  in  the  neighbouring  gardens.  They  knew  well  their 
master’s  usual  hour  of  dinner,  and  they  would  go  to  the  gallery  and  look  in  at  the  windows.  But 
they  never  attempted  to  enter  the  room,  as  they  were  well  aware  that  this  liberty  was  forbidden ; but 
they  patiently  waited  for  their  dinner  on  the  outside.  We  give  the  head  of  this  and  five  other 
species — the  Coiata ; * the  Chuva ; t the  Melanocheir ; and  the  Metis.  $ 

Ulloa,  in  his  “ Yiage  la  America  Meridional,”  has  given  an  engraving  of  an  extraordinary  feat 
performed  by  Spider  Monkeys.  The  French  naturalists,  Dampierre  and  Acosta,  record  the  fact,  and 
Martin,  in  his  work  on  the  British  Colonies,  states  that  it  occurred  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad.  It 
was  related,  in  the  hearing  of  the  present  writer,  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  well  known  for  his  works  on 
Natural  History,  in  a lecture  on  Instinct,  but  with  a doubt,  which  others  have  expressed.  It  will  yet 
remain  for  credible  witnesses  to  establish  what  several  persons  have  asserted,  or  entirely  to  disprove 
their  testimony.  The  tale  is  as  follows  : — 

A band  of  Spider  Monkeys,  headed  by  a cliief,  arrive  at  the  bank  of  a river.  One  of  them  runs 
up  a projecting  rock,  looks  carefully  across  the  water,  and  then  scampers  back,  as  if  to  communicate 
the  results  of  his  observations  to  the  leader.  A movement  now  takes  place  in  the  troop ; some  are 
marched  to  the  front,  and  others  examine  the  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

The  reconnoitering  being  completed,  the  monkeys  collect  round  a tall  tree  that  grows  over  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  stream,  and  some  twenty  or  more  scamper  up  its  trunk.  On  reaching  a high 
point,  the  foremost — no  doubt  pre-eminently  strong  and  agile — runs  out  upon  a branch,  and,  curling 
his  tail  several  times  round  it,  slips  off,  and  hangs  with  his  head  downwards.  The  next  on  the  branch 
— no  less  dexterous — climbs  down  the  body  of  the  first,  and,  winding  his  tail  round  the  neck  and 
forearm  of  this  one,  drops  of!'  in  his  turn,  and  hangs  head'  downwards.  The  third  attaches  himself  in 
the  same  way  to  the  second,  the  fourth  to  the  third,  the  fifth  to  the  fourth,  and  so  on,  till  the  last  link 
of  this  living  chain  rests  his  fore-paws  on  the  ground. 

And  now,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  pendulum  of  a clock  moves  backwards  and  forwards,  so 
swings  to  and  fro  this  monkey-chain.  The  movement  increases  gradually,  and  as  the  fabled  Lybian 
giant  Antseus,  in  his  contest  witli  Hercules,  gained  fresh  strength  as  often  as  he  touched  the  ground, 
so  does  the  chain  acquire  an  impetus  as  the  hands  of  the  lowest  monkey  strike  violently  the  earth, 
while  others,  as  far  as  they  can,  aid  each  succeeding  launch. 

But  ere  long  the  object  of  the.  movement  is  gained  ; the  clever  mechanician,  who  though  last,  is 
far  from  being  least  in  skill,  has  seized  on  the  branch  of  a tree  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  that  so 
adroitly,  as  not  to  sever  by  a sudden  jerk  one  monkey  from  another ; and  now  there  is  no  longer  a 
pendant  chain,  but  a suspension  bridge,  over  which  the  whole  band,  though  formed  of  hundreds,  pass 
with  the  greatest  rapidity. 

W e now  proceed  on  to  another  genus  1 1 of  monkeys,  in  which  we  find  the  tail  beginning  to  lose  some- 
what of  its  prehensile  powers,  and  no  longer  bared  at  the  tip  to  add  to  its  sensibility  as  an  organ  of  touch. 
In  lieu,  however,  the  strength  is  diverted  to  the  limbs,  which  are  well  developed.  The  anterior  hands 
are  also  well  formed,  yet  not  so  perfectly  as  those  of  the  Old  World  monkeys.  The  first  of  the  five 
fingers  is  become  more  thumb-like,  and  the  palms  of  the  extremities,  both  before  and  behind,  are  very 
sensitive.  The  head  is  round,  the  muzzle  short,  the  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  lower,  the  canines  are  often  strong  and  large,  and  the  molars  rather  small ; the  ears  are  rounded. 

These  animals  are  intelligent,  mischievous,  and  inquisitive.  Their  activity  and  address  are 
surprising.  In  their  native  forests  they  live  in  troops,  feeding  on  fruits,  grain,  insects,  and  eggs.  So 
amusing  are  they  in  their  gambols,  that  the  Indians,  apathetic  as  they  usually  are,  will  stop  their 
canoes  to  watch  with  interest  these  frolicsome  monkeys. 

Troops  of  these  monkeys  may  be  seen  traversing  the  brauchos  in  single  file.  The  foremost  directs 
the  movements  of  the  rest,  and  as  he  leaps  gracefully  and  precisely  from  branch  to  branch,  all  follow  in 
succession.  ‘They  climb  the  natural  ropes  of  creeping  plants  which  twine  among  the  trees  with  great 
rapidity,  and  towards  sunset  they  ascend  to  the  very  tops  of  the  palm  trees,  and  there  sleep  in  perfect 
security. 


* A tele.s  paniscus. 
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As  in  all  their  movements,  so  constant  and  varying,  the  females  cany  their  young  on  their  backs, 
it  might  be  expected  that  the  young  ones  were  constantly  in  danger  of  injury  from  falls.  But  they  are 
not;  for  they  are  provided  with  an  instinct  which  induces  them,  in  sailor  phrase,  “to  hold  on.”  Nor 
is  this  all ; structure  aids  the  offspring  in  clinging  to  its  mother  with  the  greatest  tenacity  ; its  extre- 
mities, and  especially  the  anterior  limbs,  being  very  strong. 

Le  Yaillant  mentions  a curious  illustrative  instance.  He  was  living  in  Dutch  Guiana,  at  Paramaribo, 
where  he  was  born,  and  where  he  had  already  shown  his  love  of  natural  history  by  forming  a collection 
of  insects.  In  one  of  his  excursions  he  killed  a female  monkey,  which  carried  her  young  one  on  her 
back,  the  young  one  continuing  to  cling  to  its  dead  parent  till  he  reached  his  evening  quarters,  and 
the  assistance  of  an  Indian  was  even  then  required  to  disengage  it.  No  sooner,  however,  did  it  feel 


PROFILE  OF  BROWN  SAJOU. 


itself  alone,  than  it  darted  towards  a wooden  blook,  on  which  was  placed  the  wig  of  Le  Yaillant’ s 
father.  To  this  it  clung  by  its  four  paws  most  tenaciously ; it  remained  in  the  same  position  for  about 
three  weeks,  being  fed  from  time  to  time  with  goat’s  milk,  and  at  length  it  voluntarily  freed  itself,  and 
became  a great  favourite  with  the  family. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  clinging  power  of  the  monkey  should  display  itself  equally  in  adhering 
to  its  mother  and  a wig-block ; yet  such  was  the  fact.  “We  remember,”  says  Mr.  Broderip,  “to 
have  seen  a female  monkey  and  her  young  one  in  the  cage  of  at  menagerie — and  a small  cage  too.  In 


ANTERIOR  HAND  OF  SAJOU.  ' BONES  OF  THE  HAND  OF  SAJOU. 


this  case  the  instinct, — and  it  was  a good  example  of  the  wide  difference  between  that  quality  and 
reason — both  on  the  part  of  the  mother  and  her  offspring,  was  just  as  strong  as  it  could  have  been  in 
their  native  forests.  The  young  one  clung  as  tightly,  and  the  mother  showed  as  much  anxiety  lest  it 
should  be  dashed  to  pieces  by  a fall  while  she  was  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  her  cage,  which  rested  on  the 
ground,  as  if  she  had  beon  swinging  with  the  breeze  on  the  tree  top.” 

THE  HORNED  SAJOU* 

This  species  is,  when  full  grown,  of  considerable  size,  but  of  a gentle  and  tractable  disposition.  Its  name 
is  taken,  as  the  engraving  will  show  (p.  110),  from  two  bushy  tufts  of  hair,  issuing  from  the  base  of  the 
forehead,  and  producing  a resemblance  to  horns.  The  general  colour  is  a sooty  brown,  becoming  black 

• Cebua  fatucllus.  Sajou  cornu.  F.  Cuvier. 
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on  the  head  and  limbs  ; the  under  parts  are  red ; a band  of  hair  piisses  across  the  forehead,  terminated 
by  the  elevated  tufts,  which  rise  to  a point.  These  mimic  horns  do  not  appear  until  the  animal  lias 
reached  its  maturity.  It  is  a native  of  Guiana.  Another  singular  creature  is  the  Moustached  Sajou. 


oiy 

T11E  C J LOURED  SAJOU. 


TllEjYKLLOW-FOOTKD  SAJOU. 


THE  BROWN  SAJOU. 


THE  BROWN  SAJOU* 


On  the  top  of  the  head  this  animal  has  the  hair  moderately  long,  in  the  form  oi  a cap,  with  a slightly 
elevated  marginal  ridge,  advancing  from  the  centre  of  the  forehead  along  the  sides  of  the  head,  so  as  to 
produce  a kind  of  triangular  figure ; the  face  is  covered  with  short  dusky  hair ; that  about  the  lips  is 
white ; the  ears  are  large,  and  nearly  naked.  The  general  colour  of  this  Sajou  is  brownish-black, 
passing  into  black  on  some  parts  of  the  body. 

This  animal  is  very  intelligent  .and  amusing.  One  which  lived  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological 


THE  FURRED  SAJOU. 


THE  CAPUCHIN  SAJOU. 


THE  HOODED  SAJOU. 


Society  would  use  a stone  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  nuts  too  hard  to  be  crushed  by  the  teeth  ; or  if 
no  stone  were  at  hand,  he  would  strike  them  forcibly  against  any  hard  substance,  so  as  to  split  the 
shell.  Other  Sajous  have  been  seen  to  do  the  same.  This  species  is  in  the  habit  of  making  grimaces  ; 
they  b'r'n  wrinkling  their  face  in  a very  singular  manner;  their  ordiuary  cry  is  plaintive,  but  when 
enraged  their  voice  is  sharp  and  shrill. 


* Ccbus  npclla. 


THE  CAPUCHIN  MONKEYS. 
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We  give,  in  addition  to  the  Brown  Sajou,  an  illustration  of  the  White-necked  Sajou,*  an  animal 
of  this  species  with  neck  and  face  nearly  white,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  almost  black  ; 
and  we  annex  the  heads  of  the  Varied, f the  Coloured,;};  the  Tufted, ||  the  Yellow-Footed,  § the  Furred, II 
the  Hooded,**  the  Capuchin, ft  and  the  Elegant  Sajou.  X* 


THE  WHITE-NECKED  SAJOU. 


THE  CAPUCHIN  MONKEYS.  |||| 

These  monkeys  are  distinguished  from  the  other  species  by  the  roundness  of  their  skull,  the  shortness 
of  their  muzzle,  and  their  prehensile  tail,  which  is  covered  with  hair  on  the  upper  and  under  surface. 
They  are  extremely  fond  of  Brazil  nuts,  and  the  noise  made  by  the  seeds  when  the  fruit  is  shaken, 
greatly  excites  their  appetite. 


THE  TUFTED  SAJOU.  THE  VARIED  SAJOU.  THE  ELEGANT  SAJOU. 

THE  OUAVAPAVI.§§ 

This  animal,  with  gray  hair  and  a bluish  face,  has  the  forehead  and  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  of  a snowy 
whiteness — a peculiarity  which,  at  first  sight,  distinguishes  it  from  some  other  kinds,  called  Weeping 
Monkeys.  This  little  creature  is  as  gentle  as  it  is  ugly.  A monkey  of  this  species  kept  in  the  court- 

Cebus  hypoleucus.  f Cebus  variegatus.  f Cebus  versicolor.  ||  Cebus  cirrifer.  § Cebus  chrysopus.  IT  Ccbus  vellerosuB. 
**  Cebus  frontatus.  ff  Cebus  capucinus.  f $ Cebus  elegans.  ||||  Cebus  Is.  Geoffroy.  §§  Cebus  albifrons. 
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yard  of  a house,  would  frequently  mount  on  the  back  of  a pig,  and  in  this  manner  traverse  the 
savannahs.  It  was  also  seen  riding  on  a large  cat,  which  had  been  brought  up  with  it  in  the  house. 
The  Sajous  are  easily  tamed,  and  on  that  account  are  carried  into  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  large 
towns  and  cities  of  Europe,  musicians  walk  about  with  them,  and  train  them  to  perform  various  feats. 
They  are  made  to  climb  up  the  water-spouts  of  houses,  and  in  this  way  they  gain  access  to 
inhabited  rooms,  from  which  they  soon  descend  with  pieces  of  money  procured  for  their  masters.  They 
present  arms,  ride  on  the  backs  of  dogs,  and  amuse  the  spectators  with  a variety  of  tricks.  They  are 
extremely  gentle  and  tractable. 

Mrs.  Lee,  when  in  Paris,  met  a man  with  one  of  these  monkeys,  on  the  drawing-room  stairs. 
The  animal  stood  in  an  angle  to  let  her  pass,  and  when  she  said,  “ Good  morning,”  he  took  off  his  cap, 
and  made  her  a low  bow.  When  she  asked,  “ Are  you  going  away  1 where  is  your  passport  ?’  he 
took  from  his  cap  a square  piece  of  paper,  as  if  it  were  one,  and  opening  it,  showed  it  her.  His  master 
then  told  him  that  the  lady’s  gown  was  dusty,  and  the  monkey  immediately  taking  a small  brush  from 
his  master’s  pocket,  raised  the  hem  of  her  dress,  rubbed  it,  and  then  did  the  same  to  her  shoes.  This 
monkey  was  perfectly  docile  and  obedient.  When  anything  was  given  him  to  eat,  he  did  not  devour  it 
rudely,  but  gently  and  even  delicately  ; and  when  he  received  money,  he  placed  it  immediately  in  his 
master’s  hands. 


THE  HORSED  SAJOU,  THE  HOUSED  AXD  MOUSTACHED  SAJOC. 

THE  SQUIRREL  MONKEY* 

This  animal,  called  by  Buffon  the  Samiri,  is  a beautiful  little  creature,  with  a circular  form  of  head,  a 
short  muzzle,  very  large  ears,  and  a tail  covered  with  hair.  The  brain,  when  compared  with  the  size 
of  its  body,  is  large.  It  is  gentle  and  lively,  measuring  about  a foot  in  length.  The  body  is  of  an 
olive  gray  colour ; the  face  is  blaok ; the  fore-arms  and  the  legs  are  of  a fine  orange  red  ; the  four  hands 
are  perfectly  formed  ; the  nails  of  the  thumbs  are  large  and  flat,  and  those  of  the  fingers  straight. 

Although  the  tail  is  not  prehensile,  yet,  according  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  it  seems  to  be  habitually  em- 
ployed in  winding  round  objects,  and  is  useful  to  the  monkey  as  a feeler  or  support  This  animal  is 
accustomed  to  sleep  in  a sitting  posture,  with  the  head  bowed  between  its  legs  ; its  cry  is  a kind  of 
hissing  sound,  or  low  whistle,  repeated  three  or  four  times,  and  expressive  of  impatience  or  anger. 

THE  MASKED  CALLITHEIX.+ 

The  engraving  shows  the  very  remarkable  head  of  this  creature.  The  prevailing  colour  is  a grayish 
yellow  ; the  head  and  the  four  hands  are  black,  and  the  tail  is  of  a reddish  hue. 

Lieutenant  Edwards,  during  his  voyage  up  the  Amazon  River,  saw  a monkey,  that  had  climbed  to 
the  top  of  a house,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  by  threats  or  entreaties  to  come  down.  He  ran 
over  the  roof,  displaced  the  tiles,  peepod  into  the  chambers  below — for  there  are  no  ceilings  in  that 
country — and  when  he  was  called,  imitated  an  action  he  had  often  observed,  by  putting  his  thumb  up 
to  his  nose.  On  being  shot  at  with  corn,  he  held  before  him  a rag  that  he  had  picked  up,  and  so  tried 
to  evade  the  discharge,  every  now  and  then  slily  peeping  over  the  top.  At  last  he  was  left  to  liimself, 
and  then  came  down  of  his  own  accord. 

* Callithrix  sciureus.  t Callithrix  personalus. 


THE  MOURNING  CALLITHRIX. 


Ill 


The  shield  that  this  monkey  so  readily  employed  in  self-defence,  reminds  us  of  another  still  more 
curious.  A large  monkey,  on  board  a frigate,  was  often  exceedingly  troublesome,  and,  the  captain 
could  only  drive  him  from  his  cabin  by  blazing  at  him  with  powder  and  currant  jelly — a discharge  which 
produced  a painful  effect.  The  creature  was  at  first  astounded  at  the  appearance  and  effect  of  the  weapon, 


THE  MASKED  CALLITHRIX.  THE  SQUIRREL  MONKEY. 


which  made  him  so  sore,  but  at  last  he  discovered  a sure  mode  of  defence.  There  was  a small  monkey 
on  board,  that  had  become  a great  favourite  from  its  mildness  and.  vivacity ; and  so,  whenever  the  cap- 
tain said  by  his  movements,  “Present — fire  !”  the  old  monkey  snatched  up  the  little  one,  and  held  it 
between  the  pistol  and  his  body. 


TEETH  OF  CALLITHRIX. 


TEETH  OF  RALD  HRACHYURE. 


THE  MOURNING  CALLITHRIX  * 

The  Macavahu  has  been  called  “the  widow  in  mourning.”  The  hair  of  this  little  creature  is  of  a fine 
black  shade,  and  is  soft  and  glossy.  The  face  is  covered  with  a mask,  square  in  shape,  and  of  a whitish 
colour,  tinged  with  blue,  containing  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  The  ears,  which  are  small,  pretty,  and 
almost  bare,  are  folded  at  the  rim.  The  neck  displays  in  front  a white  band,  and  forms  a semicircle. 
The  hinder  hands  are  black,  like  the  rest  of  the  body ; but  the  fore-hands  are  white  on  the  outside,  and 
of  a glossy  black  within.  In  these  marks,  or  white  spots,  suggestive  imagination  has  recognised  the 
veil,  the  neckerchief,  and  the  gloves  of  a widow  in  mourning  ! 

* Callithrix  lugens. 
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THE  COLLARED  CALUTHKIX. 

The  tail  of  the  former  is  short  and  tufted,  and  is  in  shape  like  a ball ; nearly  the  whole  of  the 
body  and  the  limbs  ai'e  of  a lively  red  colour,  the  face  is  of  a deep  red,  and  the  head  is  almost  without 
hair.  It  inhabits  the  valley  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  const  of  St.  Paul  Olivenza. 

M.  Deville  succeeded  in  bringing  one  alive  as  far  as  Brest,  where  he  lost  it.  Another  was 
procured  in  the  Brazils.  This  young  and  enterprising  traveller  states  that  the  Brachyure  when 
angry  rubs  his  hands  one  against  the  other  with  extreme  rapidity.  He  often  raises  himself  on  his 
hind  feet,  on  which  he  walks  without  difficulty.  M.  Deville,  and  all  persons  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted,  with  the  exception  of  a little  Indian  belonging  to  the  party,  found  him  gentle  and  docile. 
He  took  with  great  satisfaction  ripe  bananas,  sweetmeats,  milk,  and  almost  all  sugared  things.  When 
offered  several  bananas  at  one  time  he  took  one  in  his  hand  and  placed  the  others  under  his  feet.  He 
regularly  drank  twice  a day  out  of  the  same  goblet,  which  lie  held  dexterously  in  his  hands.  He  was 

* Callitliri.x  torquatua.  f Pithecin.  J Bracliyurus  rubicundus.  ||  Rrachyurus  calvaa. 


THE  COLLARED  CALLITHRIX* 


This  animal  is  a good  specimen  of  the  race.  The  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  ches nut- 
brown  ; of  the  under,  a light  yellow.  The  throat  has  a collar-like  shape — hence  the  name  of  the  animal 
is  derived. 

The  monkeys  of  the  next  genust  have  a tail  shorter  than  the  body,  not  prehensile,  but  generally 
very  bushy — hence  these  animals  are  said  to  be  fox-tailed.  The  head  is  round,  the  muzzle  is  mode- 
rately prominent,  and  the  upper  incisors  differ  greatly  in  appearance  from  those  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  canines  ai-e  large,  strong,  and  three-sided. 

The  Sakis,  as  the  French  call  these  animals,  live  either  in  pairs,  or  in  small  troops  of  ten  or 
twelve,  and  are  usually  seen  on  the  outskirts  of  forests  bordering  rivers.  All  are  active  and  vigilant* 
and  are  not  easily  surprised  or  captured.  We  give  two  specimens  of  these  remarkable  animals — the 
Bed  Bracliyure,|  and  the  Bald  Brachyure.  || 


TTIE  BUACHTURES. 
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TILE  WHITE-HEADED  SAKI. 
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unwilling  to  have  any  covering  over  him  during  the  night  unless  the  weather  was  very  cold.  He 
did  not  like  the  smell  of  tobacco.  He  has  often  snatched  a cigar  out  of  M.  Deville’s  piouth  when  he 
was  smoking,  and  thrown  it  away.  He  delighted  in  licking  the  hands  and  faces  of  persons  to  whom 
he  was  attached. 

THE  YARKli. 

The  animal  thus  denominated  was  called  by  Bufion  the  White-headed  Saki.  Its  head  bears  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  white  ■wigs  that  were  once  the  "fashion  ; the  rest  of  the  body  is  black,  and  the 
bushy  tail  is  long.  In  the  female,  the  hair  of  the  head,  excepting  on  the  anterior  parts  of  the  forehead, 
is  long  like  that  of  the  body,  and  radiated  forwards  and  laterally.  Other  variations  are  now  discovered 
to  be  owing  to  the  difference  ot  sex,  so  that  what  was  supposed  to  have  been  a distinct  species  has 
been  proved  by  M.  Schomburgk  to  be  the  female  of  the  Yarke. 

A small  genus  now  claims  our  notice,*  in  which  the  head  is  large,  the  muzzle  short,  the  eyes 
large,  the  ears  moderate,  the  nails  long,  narrow,  and  channeled,  the  fingers  of  the  forehands  are  not 
extensible  to  the  full,  and  the  tail  is  long  but  not  prehensile. 

THE  DOUROUCOULI.f 

The  general  colour  of  this  creature  is  grayish-brown  above,  and  pale  rufous  below ; there  is  a 
whitish  triangular  mark  over  each  eye,  bounded  by  an  intervening  mark  of  black,  ascending  from  the 
base  of  the  nose,  and  another  running  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and-  passing  the  outer  angle  of 


THE  DOUROVCOUT.I. 


the  eye.  The  form  is  slender,  the  palms  are  flesh-coloured,  the  face  dusky,  and  the  nails  black.  The 
length  of  the  head  and  body  is  thirteen  inches  ; that  of  the  tail  eighteen  inches. 

The  Douroucouli  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  sleeps  during  the  day.  Greatly  annoyed  by  the 
light,  it  seeks  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees  and  similar  dark  places  for  concealment.  When  roused  it  is 
dull  and  oppressed,  and  can  scarcely  open  its  large  white  eyelids.  Its  attitude  is  crouching  when 
it  is  in  repose. 

On  the  approach  of  dusk  nil  its  lethargy  vanishes,  and  it  becomes  restless  and  impetuous,  roaming 
about  in  quest  of  insects  and  small  birds.  It  moreover  feeds  on  various  fruits,  seeds,  and  vegetables, 
but  the  quantity  of  solid  food  it  consumes  is  comparatively  small  ; it  drinks  even  less  than  it  eats, 


* Nocthorn,  or  Nocturnal. 


t Nocthorn  trivirgata.  F.  Cuvier. 


THE  COUXIO. 
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and  but  seldom.  It  glides  cat-like  through  apertures  so  narrow  as  to  appear  incapable  of  admitting  it, 
and  its  movements  resemble  those  of  the  civet  tribe.  A male  and  female  are  often  taken  together  in 
the  same  hole  asleep,  for  the  Douroucoulis  are  not  found  in  troops,  but  only  in  pairs.  The  nocturnal 
cry  of  this  animal  is  extremely  loud  and  sonorous,  and  resembles  that  of  the  jaguar.  It  has  also  a 
kind  of  mew,  like  the  mew  of  a cat,  and  a deep,  harsh,  guttural  note,  represented  by  the  syllables 
quer,  quer.  When  irritated  its  throat  becomes  distended  ; and  in  its  posture,  as  well  as  in  the  pluffy 
state  of  its  fur,  it  resembles  a cat  attacked  by  a dog.  We  give  the  heads  of  two  others  of  this  genus. 


NYCTIPITHJiCUS  LEMURINUS.  ' N.  FELINUS.' 

The  genus  that  follows  next  in  order*  is  distinguished  by  the  following  particulars  : — The  head  is 
round,  the  muzzle  short,  the  tail  shorter  than  the  body,  and  covered  with  very  long  hairs  ; the  nails  are 
claw-like,  short,  and  bent,  and  the  habits  nocturnal. 


THE  COUXIO.f 


Various  are  the  names  that  have  at  different  times  been  given  to  this  monkey.  Its  head,  limbs,  and 
tail,  are  black.  The  hairs  of  the  body  are  pale  at  the  roots,  sometimes,  indeed,  nearly  white.  The 
under  parts  are  scantily  covered.  The  hair  of  the  head  radiates  from  a point,  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
forehead  forms  two  large  elevated  tufts,  with  a * 
depression  between  them.  These  tufts,  when 
fully  grown,  fold  over  and  conceal  the  ears,  which 
are  black  and  naked.  The  face  has  at  its  sides 
full  bushy  whiskers,  which  meet  under  the  chin, 
forming  an  enormous  glossy  black  beard.  The 
teeth  are  large,  the  canines  formidable. 

The  Couxio  is  agile,  wild,  and  very  difficult 
to  tame.  When  ii-ritated,  it  assumes  an  erect 
posture,  grinds  its  teeth,  nibs  the  extremity  of 
its  beard,  and  jumps  around  the  object  of  its  dis- 
like. Humboldt  says  he  has  seen  it  in  its  fury 
drive  its  teeth  into  thick  boards.  Nothing 
enrages  this  monkey  so  much  as  wetting  its 
beard.  In  drinking,  other  American  monkeys 
bring  their  lips  to  the  liquid ; this  creature 
inclines  its  head  upon  its  shoulder,  lifts  the 
water  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand,  carries  it  in  this 
way  to  its  mouth,  and  drains  it  with  great  deliberation.  Humboldt  thinks  that  this  mode  is  adopted  to 
prevent  the  wetting  of  the  beard,  which  could  not  be  avoided  were  the  water  imbibed  in  the  usual  way. 


HEAD  OK  YOUNO  COUXIO. 


* Pithecia. 


f Pithecia  sagulata.  Traill. 
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THE  MONK* 


The  colour  of  this  monkey  is  varied  with  spots  of  brown  and  dusky  yellow,  the  hair  of  the  head  is 
elongated,  and  the  tail  is  as  long  as  the  body. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  genus  of  the  monkey  tribes.  + How  different  is  the  physical 
structure  of  different  species  will  be  evident  from  a careful  comparison  of  the  various  engravings  with 
which  we  have  illustrated  our  text,  and  even  the  examination  of  a single  hone,  such  as  the  hunvtnus, 

of  which  we  have  given  se- 
veral examples,  will,  in  feet, 
show  the  difference.  Some  pe- 
culiarities in  the  structure  of 
the  Harpalians,  now  to  be  con- 
sidered, are  also  clearly  speci- 
fied. See  page  118. 
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THE  SILKY  TAMARIN.J 
The  Marakina,  as  this  animal 
is  sometimes  called,  is  one  ot 
the  species  that  constitutes  the 
present  group,  which  M.  Geoff- 
roy  has  separated  into  a kind, 
termed  Midas.  1 1 The  fur  is  long, 
silky,  and  of  a glossy  golden 
yellow ; the  hair  of  the  head 
long  and  flowing,  parted  down 
the  middle  of  the  crown  by  a 
line  of  short  mst-brown  hairs; 
the  ears  are  almost  concealed 
by  the  long  hair  of  the  head ; the  tail  is  somewhat  tufted  at  the  point. 

The  interest  attached  to  the  Tamarins  arises  simply  from  the  lustre  of  their  silky  fur,  and  from  the 
elegance  of  their  movements.  The  specimens  brought  to  England  and  to  France  have  been  inferior  in 
disposition  to  many  other  monkeys.  Of  that  prying  curiosity  which  characterises  most  of  the  race, 
which  is  always  amusing,  though 
sometimes  troublesome,  they  ap- 
peared to  he  destitute;  neither  had 
they  the  attachment  and  gratitude 
so  'pleasing  among  monkeys. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  they  were  exceedingly  delicate 
in  constitution,  and  that  under  the 
depressing  effects  of  wet  and  chilly 
weather,  these  animals  soon  lose  their 
sprightliness  and  die.  In  their 
native  woods,  therefore,  they  may 
he  equal  or  superior  to  others. 

Of  Tamarins  there  is  a great  va- 
riety, as  is  apparent  from  the  en- 
graving. A strong  contrast  to  the 
silky  one  appears  in  the  Negro 
Tamarin,  whose  head  we  also  give  ; 
his  hair  and  hands  are  black,  and 
his  hack  waved  with  a bright  reddish  colour  ; and  in  the  Pinche,  whose  hair  is  brownish  yellow  above 
and  white  beneath,  while  his  extreme  half  is  black,  aiul  he  has  a silky  white  beard. 


TIIK  MONK. 
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THE  MARMOZET  MONKEY. 

The  full  soft  fur  which  clothes  the  body  of  this  little  creature,  the  beautiful  tufts  of  hair  which,  in  most 
species,  adorn  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  long  bushy  tail,  the  small  fore-paws,  and  the  crouching  or  semi- 
erect  position  assumed  in  eating,  forcibly  remind  us  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  squirrel.  It  inhabits 
the  woods  of  the  tropical  portions  of  the  American  continent,  especially  those  that  border  on  the  Amazon 
and  the  other  great  rivers.  The  conformation  of  the  teeth  gives  it  great  facilities  in  devouring  insects, 
the  crowns  of  the  grinders  having  sharp  conical  elevations,  instead  of  rounded  tubercles. 


SKULL  OF  YOUNG  MARMOZET. 


\ 


JAWS  OK  ADULT  MARMOZET. 


BRAIN  OF  MARMOZET.  . 


The  beauty  of  the  Marmozets,  their  diminutive  size,  for  some  of  them  are  so  small  that  they  could 
be  entirely  covered  with  a common  breakfast  cup,  and  their  freedom  from  the  petulance  and  malice  of 
many  of  the  monkey  tribes,  render  them  great  favourites.  Even  in  their  native  regions  they  are  sold, 


especially  in  the  large  towns,  to  the  Spanish  colonists,  for  a considerable  price.  They  have  not  the 
activity  for  which  many  monkeys  are  remarkable.  They  do  not  bound  from  branch  to  branch  with 
bold  and  vigorous  leaps,  yet  the  expression  of  Shakespeare  was  appropriate  when  he  spake  of  “the 
nimble  Marmozct.  I hese  creatures  are  often  called  Ouwfitis,  from  their  sharp  whistling  cry. 


THE  MARMOZET  MONKEY. 
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A striking  contrast  appears,  if  we  compare  the  skeleton  of  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  four-handed 
animals, — as  for  instance,  that  of  the  Squirrel  Monkey — with  the  bony  structure  of  the  Chimpanzee,  or 
the  Ouraug.  The  spinal  column  (never  perfectly  rigid,  for  then  the  whole  frame-work  would  have  been 
exposed  to  inconvenience  and  even  danger,  amidst  the  shocks  it  must  encounter  during  all  the  quick  and 
sudden  movements  of  the  body),  is,  in  these  little  creatures,  especially  framed  not  only  to  sustain  such 
shocks,  but  to  accommodate  itself  to  all  the  flexions  and  twistings  of  such  agile  animals.  The  column 
is  divided  into  a great  number  of  pieces,  each  of  which  being  locked  in  with  the  two  adjoining  pieces,  and 


allowed  but  a very  small  degree  of  flection  at  the  point  of  juncture,  are  yet  adequately  multiplied  along 
the  series.  Exactly  proportioned  to  this  is  the  skull,  the  osseous  covering  of  the  brain,  together  with 
the  bones  of  the  face,  which  protect  the  organs  of  the  finer  senses.  The  ribs  and  the  breast-bone  are  also 
varied,  as  are  the  respective  portions  of  the  fore  and  hind  extremities.  The  tail  will,  moreover,  be 
observed  to  be  most  elaborately  constructed  ; nor  is  there  the  smallest  bone  of  the  skeleton  which  is 
not  related  to  some  particular  circumstance  in  the  living  habits  of  the  animal.  The  skeleton  of 
the  Marmozet  is  even  more  delicate  in  its  details  than  that  of  the  Squirrel  Monkey. 
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Extremely  sensible  to  cold,  the  structure  of  the  Marmozet,  as  well  as  its  instinct,  provides  it  with 
means  of  defence  against  atmospheric  influences.  Not  only  is  its  fur  full,  soft,  and  warm,  but  its  long 
bushy  tail,  which  is  not  strictly  prehensile,  is  a most  important  agent  in  protecting  it  from  cold.  This  it 
twines  round  its  body,  passes  under  the  stomach  and  chest,  and  brings  over  one  of  its  shoulders.  When 

thus  enveloped  with  its  pluffy  tail  as  with  a 


* THE  riNCHE.f 

perature,  but  arises  from  the  greater  intensity  of 
property  of  the  air  of  the  coast. 


mantle,  it  resembles  a ball  of  fur,  with  a 
little  head  projecting  from  it.  So  fond  is 
it  of  warmth,  that  it  will  carry  all  the 
wool,  cotton,  and  other  soft  materials  with 
which  it  has  been  furnished,  to  some  con- 
venient corner  of  its  cage,  and  there  bury 
itself  completely  in  the  downy  mass.  The 
engravings  will  show  the  extraordinary 

O O tf 

diversity  that  is  manifested  in  this  tribe 
of  animals. 

THE  TITI. 

The  Titi  of  the  Orinoco,*  well  known 
in  our  collections,  is  very  common  to  the 
south  of  the  cataracts.  Its  face  is  white ; 
but  a little  spot  of  bluish-black  covers  the 
mouth  and  the  point  of  the  nose.  The 
Titis  of  the  most  elegant  form  and  beau- 
tiful colour,  with  hair  of  a golden  yellow, 
come  from  the  banks  of  the  Cassiquiare. 
Those  which  are  taken  on  the  shores  of 
the  Guaviare  are  large,  and  difficult  to 
tame. 

The  Titis  are  generally  delicate  and 
timid  animals.  It  is  not  easy  to  entice 
them  from  the  haimts  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  They  become  dejected  and 
melancholy  in  proportion  as  they  quit  the 
regions  of  the  forests,  and  enter  the  plains. 
This  change  in  their  mood  is  not  attribu- 
table to  the  slight  increase  in  the  tern- 
light,  the  decrease  of  humidity,  and  some  peculiar 


THE  KEQHO  TAMAKlSJ.t 


UEVILI.K’S  MAKMOZKT.j 


BCKFOX’S  MAHMOZlCr.§ 


When  several  of  theso  little  monkeys,  shut  up  in  the  same  cage,  are  exposed  to  the  rain,  and  the 
ordinary  temperature  suddenly  falls  two  or  three  degrees,  they  twist  the  tail,  which,  however,  is,  as  we 
before  remarked,  not  prehensile,  round  each  other’s  necks,  and  mutually  intertwine  their  arms  and 


' Simia  sciurca.  t liar  pale  cedipus.  J Harpole  Ursula.  |j  II.  Devillci.  § II.  Jncclius. 
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legs  to  warm  one  another.  The  Indian  hunters  state  that  in  the  forests  they  often  meet  with 
groups  of  ten  or  twelve  of  these  animals,  while  others,  excluded  from  the  group,  sent  forth  lamentable 
cries,  because  they  wished  to  enter  the  circle  for  warmth  and  shelter,  but  were  unable. 

According  to  Humboldt,  no  monkey  has  so  much  the  physiognomy  of  a child  as  the  Titi ; there  is 
the  same  expression  of  innocence,  the  same  playful  smile,  the  same  rapid  transition  from  joy  to  sorrow. 
When  frightened,  its  eyes  instantly  fill  with  tears. 

Humboldt  observes  that  he 
never  heard  of  an  instance  in  which 
a picture,  representing,  to  the  life, 
hares  or  deer  of  their  natural  size, 
has  made  the  least  impression  on 
sporting  dogs — not  even  on  the 
most  intelligent  of  their  race.  He 
asks,  “Is  there  any  authenticated 
instance  of  a dog  having  recog- 
nised a full-length  picture  of  his 
master  ? In  all  these  cases  the  sight 
is  not  assisted  by  the  smell.” 

And  yet  the  sagacity  of  the 
Titi  is  so  great,  that  one  of  those 
brought  in  his  boat  to  Angostura, 
distinguished  perfectly  the  different 
plates  annexed  to  Cuvier’s  “ Ele- 
mentary Tablet  of  Natural  History.” 

The  engravings  in  this  work  were 
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not  coloured  • yet  the  Titi  rapidly 
advanced  its  little  hand,  in  the 
hope  of  catching  a grasshopper  or  a wasp,  every  time  it  was  shown  the  eleventh  plate,  on  which  these 
insects  are  represented.  It  remained,  however,  perfectly  indifferent  when  it  was  shown  engravings  of 
skeletons,  or  of  the  heads  of  animals.  Insects,  and  especially  spiders,  are  eagerly  sought  for  and 
devoured  by  the  Titis,  and  they  give  no  little  trouble  to  entomological  travellers,  who  may  be  induced 


illioer’s  marmozet.’ 


weddell’s  marmozet.  f 


RED-CAPPED  MABMOZET.J 


to  keep  one  domesticated.  If  the  animal  can  obtain  access  to  the  store-boxes,  it  will  devour  every 
specimen,  taking  each  one  from  the  pin,  without  injury  to  its  own  fingers. 

That  a monkey  of  this  species  may  be  powerfully  impelled  by  opposite  passions,  is  evident  from 
the  following  facts,  which  are  given  by  a traveller  : — “ During  a short  stay  on  the  Essequibo,  I had  a 
monkey,  who,  in  return  for  some  slight  attention  shown  to  him,  expressed,  so  far  as  he  was  able,  the 
utmost  confidence.  Indeed,”  says  the  traveller,  “ he  treated  me  like  the  one  mentioned  to  a distin- 
guished traveller,  which  every  morning  seized  on  a pig  belonging  to  a mission  on  the  Orinoco,  and 
rode  on  its  back  throughout  the  day,  while  it  wandered  about  the  savannahs  in  search  of  food. 

* Harpale  llligeri.  f H.  Weddellii.  f H.  pileata. 
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“Nothing  pleased  him  better  than  to  perch  on  my  shoulder,  when  he  would  encircle  my  neck 
with  his  long,  hairy  tail,  and  accompany  me  in  all  my  rambles.  His  tail  formed  a no  very  agreeable 
neckcloth,  with  the  thermometer  above  one  hundred  degrees ; but  he  seemed  so  disappointed  when  I 
refused  to  carry  him,  that  it  was  impossible  to  leave  him  behind.  One  reason  of  our  intimacy  was, 
that  our  pursuits  were  the  same,  inasmuch  as  both  were  entomologists  ; but  he  was  a far  more  indefa- 
tigable insect-hunter  than  myself.  He  would  sit  motionless  for  hours  among  the  branches  of  a flowering 
shrub  or  tree,  the  resort  of  bees  and  butterflies,  and  suddenly  seize  them  when  they  little  suspected 
danger.  Timid  in  the  presence  of  others,  Jackowinki  would  usually  fly  to  the  branches  of  a neigh- 
bouring tree  at  their  approach,  uttering  a plaintive  cry,  more  resembling  that  of  a bird  than  an  animal. 
He  was  apt  to  be  troublesome,  even  to  me,  unless  I found  him  some  amusement ; this,  fortunately , was 
not  difficult.” 


WHITE-NECK  ED  MARMOZET.*  WHITE-HEADED  MARMOZET.  f THE  MlOO.f 


The  amusements  of  monkeys  are,  of  course,  various.  Mr.  Parkyns,  for  instance,  had  one  afraid  of 
being  left  alone,  and  who  would  sit  and  watch  him,  whatever  he  did,  with  an  expression  of  great  intelli- 
gence, and  the  moment  he  turned  his  back,  she  would  endeavour  to  imitate  what  he  had  been  doing. 
On  one  occasion  he  received  from  the  captain  of  a vessel  the  first  English  book,  except  the  Bible  and 
the  Nautical  Almanac,  that  he  had  seen  for  more  than  two  years. 

As  soon  as  he  was  alone,  he  sat  down,  and  began  greedily  to  feast  on  its  contents,  though  he  had 
read  it  several  times  before  leaving  England.  Lemdy  was,  as  usual,  seated  beside  him,  at  times  looking 
quietly  at  him,  occasionally  catching  a fly,  or  lumping  on  his  shoulder,  endeavouring  to  pick  out  the 
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blue  marks  tattooed  there.  At  last,  Mr.  Parkyns  got  up  to  light  a pipe,  and,  on  his  return,  found  that 
she  had  taken  his  seat,  with  the  book  on  her  knee,  and,  with  a grave  expression  of  countenance,  was 
turning  over  the  leaves,  page  by  page,  as  she  had  teen  him  do,  with  the  difference  only  that,  not  being 
able  to  read  their  contents,  she  turned  one  over  the  other  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that,  owing 
to  the  shortness  of  her  arms,  and  her  not  being  much  used  to  books,  she  tore  each  page  from  the  top 
nearly  to  the  bottom.  She  had  completed  the  destruction  of  half  the  volume  before  Mr.  Parkyns 
returned. 

* Hnpale  albicollis.  f H.  lcncoeeph.Tla.  f H.  argontntua.  § H.  pygmea.  ||  H.  Geoffroyii.  *[  H.  fiavifrona. 
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Jackowinki’s  attention  in  like  manner  was  equally  absorbed  in  a book,  which  he  not  merely  tore, 
but  industriously  pulled  to  pieces,  throwing  the  fragments  upon  the  surface  of  any  water  that  happened 
to  be  near,  and  earnestly  watching  them  with  his  quiet  black  eye,  as  they  glided  away.  Whether  or 
not  he  had  the  tact  of  the  creature,  most  probably  of  the  same  race,  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  could 
not  be  determined.  The  only  accessible  work  with  engravings  was  a copy  of  Schomburgk’s  “ Fishes 
of  Guiana,”  and  when  he  was  sliowm  the  plates,  he  manifested  no  acquaintance  with  them — never, 
perhaps,  having  seen  them. 

Whenever  he  managed  to  settle  on  the  traveller’s  shoulder,  he  was  very  troublesome,  twitching 
the  hair  from  his  head  by  twos  and  threes,  filling  his  ears  with  fragments  of  plants  and  other  rubbish, 
and  taking  a malicious  pleasure  in  holding  on  by  the  hair  or  the  ear  when  the  boat  lurched,  and  he  was 
in  danger  of  falling. 

A long-haired  black  monkey,  belonging  to  a family  settled  at  a short  distance— an  object  of 
the  greatest  terror  to  Jackowinki,  from  his  having  caught  him  one  day,  and  ducked  him  in  the  river 
— was  exceedingly  tractable  and  docile.  He  was  accustomed  to  accompany  his  master  in  all  his 
fishing  and  shooting  expeditions,  taking  his  allotted  seat  in  the  canoe,  and  plying  his  small  paddle  for 
hours  together  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  composure,  all  the  while  keeping  excellent  time,  and 
being  never  “ out  of  stroke.”  Like  his  companions,  he  would  now  and  then  dip  the  handle  of  his 
paddle  in  the  water,  and  again  would  lean  over  the  side  and  wash  his  hands. 

As  for  Jackowinki,  it  was  the  travellex-’s  purpose  to  have  brought  him  home,  but  the  day  before 
his  departure  the  little  monkey  suddenly  decamped.  Having  taken  his  usual  trip  up  the  creek,  his 
master  was  just  thinking  of  returning,  when  on  rounding  a sharp  bend  in  the  tortuous  channel,  he 
perceived  two  animals  of  the  same  species  sitting  on  a branch  about  twenty  yards  distant,  as  yet 
unconscious  of  his  presence,  and  engaged  earnestly  in  chattering  and  grimaces.  Anxious  to  obtain 
a specimen  for  stuffing,  he  fired  at  one,  which  proved,  as  it  dropped  to  the  ground,  to  be  the  male. 
When  the  other  saw  him  fall,  he  seemed  instantly  to  understand  that  the  traveller  was  a murderer ; 
and  his  revenge  was  immediate.  The  monkey  sprang  to  his  shoulder,  tore  a handful  of  hair 
from  his  head,  and  swiftly  clambered  away  among  the  overhanging  branches.  When  the  traveller 
recovered  from  his  surprise,  the  monkey  had  paused  in  his  flight,  and  with  his  face  turned  towards  the 
foe,  was  grinning,  showing  his  sharp  little  teeth,  and  casting  glances  of  fierceness  and  hate.  In  another 
instant  he  was  scampering  away  among  the  branches. 

Audoin  assures  us,  speaking  from  his  own  experience,  that  the  Marmozots  not  only  recognise  their 
own  image  in  a picture,  but  also  that  of  any  other  animal.  Thus  the  figure  of  a cat,  and  what  is  more 
remarkable  still,  of  a wasp,  causes  them  great  alarm,  while  the  sight  of  an  insect,  such  as  a grasshopper, 
impels  them  to  attack  the  object  represented.  One  of  two  monkeys  belonging  to  Audoin  happened, 
while  eating  some  grapes,  to  shoot  into  his  eye  a little  of  the  juice,  and  from  that  time  he  never  failed 
to  shut  his  eyes  when  partaking  of  this  fruit.  Both  of  these  monkeys  showed  great  dexterity  in 
catching  the  flies  that  occasionally  entered  their  cage  ; but  one  day  a wasp  approached  a morsel  of  sugar 
that  was  put  between  the  bars.  As  they  had  never  seen  such  an  insect  before,  they  could  not  know  by 
experience  the  danger  of  the  sting,  but  instinct  gave  them  a warning,  and  they  retreated  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  bottom  of  the  cage.  Astonished  at  these  signs  of  terror,  Audoin  placed  a wasp  close  to 
the  two  monkeys  ; as  soon  as  they  saw  it,  they  covered  their  heads  with  their  hands,  pressed  their  eye- 
lids, and  frowned  in  such  a manner  as  almost  entirely  to  close  their  eyes.  On  the  contrary,  when  he 
presented  a grasshopper,  or  any  other  insect  from  which  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  they  immediately 
seized  it,  and  devoured  it  with  evident  delight. 

They  liked  sugar  vex-y  much,  and  also  baked  apples  and  eggs,  which  they  knew  how  to  break 
cleverly,  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  contents.  But  they  always  refused  almonds,  acid  fruits,  and  leaves, 
eaten  in  salad.  They  did  not  like  meat,  but  when  a little  bird  was  put  alive  ixito  their  cage,  they 
eagerly  attacked  it,  sucked  out  the  brain,  and  licked  the  blood  ; and  sometimes  they  would  eat  the 
beak  of  a bird,  the  tendons  of  the  feet,  and  other  pax'ts  that  wex-e  not  fleshy. 

Audoin  also  remarks  that  they  were  of  a vexy  prying  disposition,  that  their  sight  was  remarkably 
piercing,  and  that  they  adhered  to  the  habits  of  their  former  state.  They  were  very  capricious,  and 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  persons  who  hail  charge  of  them.  Their  cries  vai’ied  according  to  the 
passions  that  actuated  them.  When  they  were  frightened,  their  yelpiixg  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
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gullet,  for  they  opened  their  mouths,  and  showed  their  teeth.  When  they  were  angry,  they  emitted  a 
sort  of  low  hissing  sound,  followed  by  a kind  of  croaking.  In  other  circumstances,  as  when  in  the 
open  air,  they  uttered  long  hissings,  and  called  one  another  with  a kind  of  warbling,  similar  to  that 
of  birds. 

Three  young  ones  were  produced  some  years  ago,  in  the  menagerie  of  Paris,  of  a uniform  deep  gray 
colour,  with  the  tails  almost  destitute  of  hair.  One  of  them  was  soon  killed  by  the  mother,  and  the 
other  two,  which  she  eagerly  cherished  the  moment  they  commenced  obtaining  their  natural 
nutriment,  were  desei'ted  by  both  parents  when  the  supply  from  that  source,  probably  from  improper 
food,  prematurely  ceased.  During  the  short  time  they  survived,  the  task  of  nursing  them,  devolved 
almost  entirely  on  the  male  parent,  which  at  first  most  assiduously  cherished  them,  placing  them,  when 
they  claimed  his  protection,  either  under  him  or  upon  his  back,  and  thus  carrying  them  about.  Very 
unwilling  was  the  female  to  receive,  even  for  a short-  time,  a charge  she  had  found  to  be  troublesome, 
and  the  moment  she  had  supplied  them  with  nourishment,  she  forced  them  on  the  attention  of  the  male, 
with  a peculiar  cry,  which  might  fairly  be  interpreted,  “ Here,  do  take  these  tiresome  little  monkeys ; 
I have  had  enough  of  them  ; they  are  the  plagues  of  my  life.” 

Serpents  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  monkeys,  with  the  exception  ot  the  common  persecutor — 

man. 

A long  but  sleepless  night  in  sultry  March  had  fevered  the  blood  of  a British  officer,  as  one 
morning,  ere  yet  a single  individual  was  stirring  about  the  military  quarters,  he  strolled  towards  the 
mountain  gorge,  and  had  stumbled  almost  to  the  top  of  the  steep  acclivity  before  the  faint  flush  of  dawn 
had  roused  the  sentinel,  whose  call  awoke  the  solitary  pah’  of  musicians  of  the  party — a drummer  and 
fifer — to  sound  the  reveillee.  In  ten  minutes  more  he  stood  panting  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  gazing 
thirstily  on  the  scene  beneath  him,  where  Asiatic  beauty  was  slowly  winding  before*  him  like  a glorious 
river,  whose  changeable  waters  the  eye  tired  not  of  drinking.  He  had  no  fear  of  thief  or  Thug,  for  a 
late  excursion  in  the  district  behind  him  had  assured  him  of  safety  ; but  he  was  suddenly  and  violently 
startled  when,  from  the  branches  of  a stately  peepul-tree  that  grew  close  by,  a dark  figure,  that  seemed 
of  human  proportions,  leaped  with  a gibbering  cry  on  the  ground.  There  was,  however,  no  great 
reason  for  alarm ; the  officer  beheld  not  a man,  but  a monkey — one  of  those  long-legged,  brown 
monkeys,  with  white-streaked  faces,  that  abound  amongst  those  heights,  and  which,  probably  little  less 
startled  than  himself,  receded  as  he  advanced,  jabbering  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  presence  of  an 
intruder. 

At  the  foot  of  the  peepul-tree,  throwing  up  its  rich  white  petals,  that  shed  around  a sweet  but 
sickening  odour,  grew  a magnificent  plant  of  the  datura ; and  as  he  stooped  to  pluck  it,  a rustle  in  the 
underwood  beyond,  followed  by  an  acute  sharp  scream,  which  he  ascribed  to  his  new  acquaintance  the 
monkey,  arrested  his  hand.  He  had  judged  correctly,  but  he  had  underrated  the  number  of  his 
early  companions.  With  a spring  that  brought  it  almost  to  his  feet,  making  him  retreat  in  his  turn, 
lay  the  monkey,  moaning  and  apparently  convulsed,  in  the  grass,  nor  did  the  officer  at  the  moment 
perceive — what  indeed  he  discovered  with  a degree  ot  horror — that  round  its  body  was  twisted  a 
gorgeously  spotted  snake — the  cobra  di  capello. 

“ I wish,”  says  the  officer,  “ I could  describe  the  maddened  contortions  of  the  monkey,  as,  writhing 
beneath  the  straining  coils  of  the  reptile,  it  rolled  on  the  grass  in  vain  efforts  to  rid  itself  of  its  deadly 
assailant.  The  piteous  gaze  of  its  eyes,  as  they  wistfully  looked  up  into  my  face,  was  eloquent 
with  a summons  for  help  which  I was  by  no  means  inclined  to  resist.  Whether  the  snake  had  bitten 
it  or  not,  I could  not  guess,  for  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  were  playing  with  the  animal — that  fatal  game 
which  the  cat  plays  with  the  mouse  ! But  I shouted,  and  threw  a stone,  and  then  seizing  a withered 
branch  that  lay  on  the  ground,  I advanced  to  the  charge.  The  monkey,  which,  at  another  time,  would 
have  fled  at  my  approach,  now  remained  perfectly  motionless,  as  if  it  awaited  certain  succour.  But 
the  serpent,  moused  to  the  cognisance  of  an  assailant  by  a smart  blow  on  the  head,  instantly  inflating 
its  horrid  crest  into  that  hood-like  form  which  renders  it  so  appallingly  hideous,  gave  vent  to  a loud 
hiss  that  seemed  brimful  of  poison. 

“ Again  and  again  I struck  at  it  with  a stone;  nor  was  it  without  a cold  thrill  through  my  veins 
that  I beheld  it  disengage  itself  from  the  monkey;  but,  far  from  attempting  to  make  its  escape,  as 
I had  conjectured  it  would  do,  it  turned  itself,  half  erect,  towards  me,  and,  with  a fluttering  hobble, 
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like  the  hop  of  a bird  whose  wings  have  been  broken,  it  leaped,  with  a forked  tongue  protruded,  right 
into  my  very  path.  There  was  no  time  for  thought.  My  stick  was  neither  strong  nor  long.  I could 
see  the  venomous  eyes  burn  like  fire,  and  the  colours  of  its  swelling  neck  glow  more  deeply,  as  it 

prepared  to  spring  again ; and  I was  fairly 
on  the  point  of  making  my  retreat,  by  plung- 
ing at  all  hazards  down  the  rock  behind  me, 
when  a shrill  chirruping  cry,  somewhat  like 
that  of  a guinea-pig,  was  heard,  and  suddenly 
an  elegant  little  creature,  which,  at  the 
moment,  I was  well  nigh  ready  to  spiritualise 
into  a good  genius,  sprang  upon  the  serpent 
with  a bound  of  lightsome  ferocity,  which 
reminded  me  of  the  swoop  of  a kite  upon  a 
water-rat.” 

And  now  a brief  but  violent  combat 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  officer.  Once  or 
twice  the  mungoos,  as  he  terms  it — but  it 
was  probably  an  ichneumon — seemed  to  be 
bitten,  but  it  could  not  have  been  so  ; for  the 
velocity  of  their  movements,  as,  clinging 
together,  the  serpent  and  its  foe  rolled  over 
and  over  among  the  long  grass,  prevented 
minute  observation.  The  mungoos  left  not 
the  conflict  even  for  a breathing  space,  and  at 
the  end  of  about  ten  minutes,  the  cobra  lay 
dead,  torn  piecemeal  by  the  little  animal, 
which  frisked  and  danced  about,  with  a 
purring  sound,  as  if  in  a frenzy  of  enjoyment. 

The  officer  held  out  his  hand,  actually  believing,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  that  it  would 
approach  to  receive  his  caresses,  but  the  mungoos,  giving  a bright,  quick  look  at  him,  stamped  its  tiny 
hind-feet  briskly  on  the  relics 
of  the  serpent,  as  if  in  scorn 
of  its  victim,  and  disappeared 
amongst  the  brushwood.  The 
officer,  meanwhile,  had  for- 
gotten the  poor  monkey.  He 
found  it  stretched  out,  stiff 
and  stark,  among  the  datura 
flowers.  The  mungoos  had 
come  too  late ! 

A singular  mode  is 
adopted  of  capturing  marmo- 
zets.  Arrows  dipped  in  weak 
poison  are  discharged  at  a 
group,  and  then  a great  num- 
ber of  young  monkeys  are 
taken  alive  at  once.  For  the 
titi,  in  falling,  remains  clinging 
to  its  mother,  and  if  it  be  not 
wounded,  it  does  not  quit  the 
shoulder  or  the  neck  of  its 
parent,  even  when  dead.  Most 
of  those  found  alive  in  the  huts 
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of  the  Indians,  have  been  thus  captured.  Those  that  are  full  grown,  when  cured  of  a slight  wound, 
generally  die  before  they  can  be  used  to  live  in  bondage. 

On  the  banks  of  a broad  river  there  was  once  a very  large  herd  of  monkeys,  which  greatly 
injured  the  fields  and  gardens  of  the  inhabitants.  Several  consultations  were  held  as  to  the  best  way 
of  getting  rid  of  these  troublesome  marauders.  To  take  their  lives  was  contrary  to  the  religious  pre- 
judices of  the  people,  and  to  take  them  in  traps  was  almost  impossible,  as  the  monkeys  never  ap- 
proached any  place  without  well  examining  the  ground.  At  last  it  was  determined  to  procure  a 
sufficient  number  of  cocoa-nuts  ; to  make  in  each  a small  hole,  and  to  fill  them  with  rice.  These  were 
strewed  on  the  ground,  and  the  people  retired  to  watch  the  result  of  their  plan. 

The  offenders  soon  went  to  the  place,  and  seeing  the  rice,  their  favourite  food,  in  the  nuts,  they 
began  to  eat  the  few  grains  scattered  about  on  the  ground ; but  these  only  exciting  their  appetite 
they  each  thrust  a hand  through  the  small  hole  in  the  nut,  which  was  soon  clasped  full  of  rice.  The 
hand  now  became  so  enlarged  that  it  could  not  be  withdrawn  without  losing  its  booty ; to  leave  such 
a booty  was  more  than  the  monkey  could  consent  to  ; the  people  therefore  came  forward,  and  soon 
seized  their  foes,  as  the  cocoa-nut  attached  to  the  hand  prevented  them  from  getting  quickly  out  of  the 
way.  All  were  now  made  prisoners,  ferried  across  the  river,  and  left  to  seek  their  food  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Out  of  this  story  a proverb  has  arisen.  It  is  said  of  the  fixed  will  or  purpose  of  those  who  take 
last  hold  of  learning,  or  any  other  thing,  “ Ah  ! he  is  like  the  hand  of  the  monkey  in  the  shell  of  the 
cocoa-nut — it  will  not  let  go  the  rice.” 

A monkey  sailed  on  board  a frigate,  and  though  always  in  scrapes,  was  the  favourite  both  of  cabin 
and  ward-room,  “ and  indeed,”  says  Mr.  Rose,  “ of  every  mess,  except  the  midshipmen’s,  being,  perhaps, 
disliked  by  these  young  gentlemen,  for  the  same  reason  that  poor  cousins,  as  a French  author  observes, 
are  ill  seen  by  us,  to  wit,  for  approaching  them  too  nearly  in  nature.” 

This  animal  was  distinguished  by  a propensity  to  gratuitous  mischief,  and  one  of  his  principal 
amusements  in  fine  weather  was  to  possess  himself  of  a plate,  cup,  or  saucer,  which  he  would  break 
to  pieces  in  the  chains  and  throw  overboard,  watching  the  fragments  descending  through  the  water  with 
intense  gratification. 

His  thievish  tricks  were  so  well  known,  that  he  was  shut  out  of  a locker  in  the  ward-room,  where 
there  was  a large  store  of  apples.  He  therefore  provided  himself  with  a piece  of  wadding,  and 
with  this  in  one  hand,  and  swinging  himself  from  the  stern  gallery  with  the  other,  he  broke  a ]>ane  in 
the  ward-room  window  with  his  wadding,  and  having  carefully  picked  out  the  broken  glass,  introduced 
himself  into  the  forbidden  territory.  Here,  like  the  animal  in  the  fable,  he  gorged  himself  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  was  unable  to  retreat.  Being  taken  in  the  fact,  he  received  the  discipline  of  the  rope’s 
end,  but  derived  little  benefit  from  his  chastisement. 

The  captain  thought  a companion  would  steady  him,  and  while  he  was  looking  out  for  one,  the  follow- 
ing ludicrous  incident  occurred.  A gentleman,  well  known  as  an  indefatigable  collector  of  plants,  in- 
tending to  write  to  his  correspondent  in  the  Brazils  to  collect  and  send  him  the  two  hundred  varieties  of 
the  monkey-plant,  unfortunately  omitted  the  latter  word.  A letter,  therefore,  arrived  from  his  coi re- 
spondent, informing  him  that  he  had  sent  him  173  varieties  of  the  monkey,  which  were  all  that  were 
known  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  order  could  be 
completed  by  his  agents  in  the  interior. 

Before  the  unhappy  botanist  could  provide  for  the  disposal  of  this  “ wilderness  of  monkeys,”  came 
another  letter,  out  of  which  dropped  a paper,  half  printed  and  half-written — the  bill  of  lading, 
announcing  that  the  173  monkeys  were  actually  on  board  the  good  ship,  “ Friendly  Endeavour.”  The 
letter  was  from  the  captain  himself,  with  the  intelligence  “ that  he  had  arrived  in  the  river  Thames, 
with  169  out  of  173  monkeys  consigned  to  him — four  having  died  on  the  passage,  and  begging  to  have 
them  landed  as  soon  as  possible,  as  they  began  to  be  very  mischievous.” 

They  were  landed  as  soon  as  possible,  were  disposed  of  with  equal  speed,  and,  in  consequence,  an 
unprecedented  fall  took  place  in  the  monkey-market.  Exports  were  now  made  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  England,  and  among  these  was  a female  who  was  dispatched  to  Portsmouth,  and  bought  a bargain 
by  the  possessor  of  the  maritime  monkey  just  described,  and  given  by  him  to  his  favourite. 

For  a time  the  monkey  agreed  with  his  mate,  and  the  frigate  sailed  on  a summer  cruize.  But  he 
soon  grew  indifferent ; and  indifference  was  quickly  followed  by  disgust.  This  was  manifested  by  angry 
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looks,  chatter,  and  even  blows  applied  to  the  female,  persevering  as  she  was  in  her  attentions.  At  length, 
however,  an  apparent  change  took  place  in  his  conduct,  which  was  hailed  with  correspondent  joy  by  the 
ship’s  company.  Their  pleasure  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  for  the  traitor  having  one  fine  day 
decoyed  his  mate  out  to  the  end  of  the  fore-top-gallant-yard,  as  if  to  show  her  something  at  sea,  sat 
down  with  her  on  the  spar,  slipped  his  paw  under  her,  and  tumbled  her  overboard  ! 

Mr.  Broderip  describes  “ one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  most  philosophical  of  old  bachelors,”  as  living 
in  a country  town,  and  tells  us  that  from  his  well-powdered  head  there  dangled  a queue.  He  entertained  a 
monkey  so  discreet,  that  this  Jackowas  permitted  to  make  one  at  the  dinner-table,  where  he  was  seated  in  a 
child’s  high  chair  next  to  his  master,  and  took  off  his  glass  of  perry  and  water  in  the  same  time  and  measure 
with  his  patron,  and  in  as  good  a style  as  Dominie  Sampson  himself  could  have  performed  the  feat. 

Now,  his  master’s  housekeeper  was  remarkable  for  making  the  best  apricot  tarts  in  the  county, 
and  one  of  them  was  placed  nearly  opposite  to  Jacko,  who  occupied  his  usual  place  at  a small  dinner- 
party. To  this  tart  the  host  helped  his  guests  one  after  another,  but  not  J acko,  who  had  been  indeed 
devouring  it  with  his  eyes,  but  was  too  well  trained  to  make  a snatch  at  it,  as  many  of  his  race  would  have 
done.  But  a well-behaved  monkey’s  patience,  like  that  of  his  betters,  may  come  to  an  end,  and  when  it  did 
so,  he  finally  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  guests  opposite,  and  quietly  lifting  his  hand  behind  his  master’s  back, 
gave  his  queue  such  a tug  as  made  a little  cloud  of  powder  fly,  withdrew  his  hand  in  an  instant,  and  sat 
with  a vacant  expression  of  the  greatest  innocence.  “ People,”  says  the  narrator,  “ don’t  like  to  have  their 
tails  pulled.”  His  master  gave  Jacko  a look,  and  Jacko  gave  him  another  ; but  even  the  eloquent 
expression  of  Hogarth’s  monkey  on  the  offending  bear’s  back  fell  short  of  it.  It  said  as  plainly  as  look 
could  speak,  “ Don’t  be  angry ; don’t  thrash  me  ; they  did  not  see  it ; I beg  your  pardon,  but  I must 
have  a bit  of  that  apricot  tart.  He  was  forgiven,  and  helped.” 

Of  the  attachment  of  one  monkey  to  another,  and  of  the  confidence  mutually  expressed,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  amusing  instance.  The  elders  of  the  present  generation  will  remember  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
the  heroic  defender  of  Acre,  and  the  scourge  of  the  French  navy  from  the  lofty  three-decker  to  the 
smallest  of  its  vessels.  He  was  strongly  attached  through  life  to  animals  ; when  an  old  man  in  Paris, 
people  talked  of  his  strange  fancy  in  leading  an  old  white  horse  he  never  rode,  about  the  streets ; and 
when  in  charge  of  a frigate  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  lie  had  a fine  strapping  monkey,  sometimes  placed  at 
table  as  a guest,  and  at  others  arrayed  in  a naAral  uniform,  owing  to  his  familiarity  with  the  manceuvering 
of  the  vessel,  which  he  not  only  observed,  but  imitated. 

Sir  Sidney  sometimes  amused  himself  by  giving  this  monkey  ample  pinches  of  Prince’s  Mixture 
from  a gold  snuff-box  of  great  value.  The  snuff  shook  Pug’s  whole  frame,  and  threw  him  into 
the  most  laughter-stirring  attitudes.  Suddenly,  however,  the  gold  box  disappeared  ; the  steward 
examined  the  cabin  very  narrowly,  but  he  could  not  find  it ; the  master-at-arms  and  the  ship’s  corporal 
were  therefore  directed  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  to  examine  all  suspected  persons. 

A monkey  of  a small  species  was  on  board  belonging  to  a midshipman.  The  two  animals  had 
become  fast  friends.  The  elder  was  now  observed  to  be  more  reserved  than  usual,  and  the  younger  to 
be  more  frequently  peeping  into  his  master’s  chest.  The  midshipman  had  been  away  on  duty  for  two 
days,  and  hearing  on  his  return  of  the  loss  of  the  snuff-box,  and  of  the  peculiar  behaviour  of 
the  monkeys,  replied,  with  a smile,  “ Meike  always  uses  my  chest  for  a store-house  ; indeed,  I go  shares 
with  him  in  his  plunder  of  fruits  and  other  good  things,  and  we  always  agree  about  the  spoil ; perhaps 
Pug  stole  the  box,  and  Meike  became  the  receiver ; if  so,  depend  upon  it  he  has  put  it  in  the  chest. 
The  box  was  now  examined  without  delay,  notwithstanding  the  anger  of  Pug,  and  the  chattering  ot 
Meike ; and  concealed  beneath  a heap  of  linen  and  various  other  things,  the  gold  snuff-box  was  found. 
Sir  Sidney  ordered  that  the  thief  should  not  be  punished  ; he  considered  that  he  had  done  right  in 
freeing  himself  from  an  evil  from  which  he  had  suffered ; and  he  was  not  a little  amused  at  the 
dexterity  Pug  displayed  in  doing  so. 

Indeed,  these  two  monkeys  were  allowed  to  take  what  spoil  they  could  with  impunity,  so  long  as 
no  very  grave  offence  was  committed.  One  adventure,  however,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Boats  loaded 
with  bread-fruit,  cheese,  and  other  commodities,  often  rowed 'by  women,  and  accustomed  to  go  to  ships 
in  harbour  to  dispose  of  their  goods,  frequently  went  alongside  the  frigate. 

Pug  would,  therefore,  descend  the  side  and  enter  the  boats,  in  which  were  the  women,  while  Meike 
took  his  station  on  the  hammock-cloth,  between  the  main-rigging.  Pug  no  sooner  got  on  board,  than 
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he  began  to  make  the  most  hideous  faces,  utter  menacing  cries,  and  even  threaten  to  seize  the 
women,  whose  alarm  became  so  great  as  to  prevent  their  interfering  with  his  taking  whatever  spoil  he 
pleased.  This  was  brought  immediately  to  Meike,  who  scampered  below  with  his  prize,  and  stowed  it 
away  in  the  midshipman’s  chest  with  such  celerity  as  generally  to  preclude  all  hope  of  recovering  it. 

At  length,  the  women  adopted  a means  of  defence.  Each  of  them  purchased  a shilling  snake — a 
toy  which  has  become  very  common,  made  of  painted  wood  ; it  has  many  joints,  and  throws  itself  into 
various  contortions  when  held  either  by  the  head  or  the  tail.  One  morning,  Pug  descended  into  the 
boat,  leaving  Meike  in  his  usual  place,  and  no  sooner  did  he  appear  than  all  attacked  him  with  the  full 
power  of  their  snakes.  The  terror  of  the  thiei  was  manifest ; but  the  women  had  suffered  too  much  to 
let  him  off  easily  ; and  as  one  of  them  mounted  on  the  side  steps,  and  the  others  gathered  around  him, 
his  agony  became  so  great  that  he  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  was  with  difficulty  saved  from  drowning. 
Meike  during  this  scene  uttered  the  most  piercing  cries,  and  actually  threw  the  end  of  a rope  from  the 
quarter-deck  to  his  swimming  friend.  This  was  the  last  act  of  Pug’s  interference  with  the  women, 
though  he  always  scolded  violently,  and  chattered  loudly,  whenever  they  approached  the  frigate. 

The  felon  came,  it  must  be  added,  to  a disastrous  end.  Invited  to  dine  in  the  gun-room 
he  drank  too  much  Madeira,  and,  like  many  who  have  reason  to  guide  them  while  he  had  only 
instinct,  became  pot-valiant.  Such  a state  is  always  one  of  danger,  and  often  of  danger  that  is  great, 
to  men  and  monkeys.  So  it  proved  in  this  instance.  The  frigate  was  at  anchor  in  Kingston  harbour, 
at  a time  when  Pug  saw  in  the  water  a creature  that  he  suddenly  felt  courage  enough  to  attack  : in  an 
instant  he  dashed  into  the  sea;  but  the  creature  proved  to  be  a shark,  and  the  monkey  was  speedily 
its  prey.  Meike,  now  becoming  troublesome  in  his  grief  for  his  lost  companion,  was  soon  turned  out 
of  his  master’s  hammock,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  safe  and  warm  repose,  and  the  next 
morning  was  found  cold  and  stiff  in  death. 

A South  American  traveller,  speaking  of  a monkey,  says  : “Seeing  me  nearly  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  in  a canoe,  the  creature  made  a halt  from  skipping  after  his  companions,  and,  being  perched 
on  a branch  that  overhung  the  water,  examined  me  with  attention  and  the  strongest  marks  of 
curiosity,  no  doubt  taking  me  for  a giant  of  his  own  species,  while  he  chattered  prodigiously,  and 
kept  dancing  and  shaking  the  bough  on  which  he  rested  with  incredible  strength  and  agility.  At 
this  time  I laid  my  piece  to  my  shoulder,  and  brought  him  down  from  the  tree  into  the  stream  ; 
but  may  I never  again  be  witness  to  such  a scene  ! 

“The  miserable  animal  was  not  dead,  but  mortally  wounded.  I seized  him  by  the  tail,  and 
taking  him  in  both  my  hands  to  end  his  torments,  swung  him  round  and  hit  his  head  against  the  side 
of  the  canoe ; but  the  poor  creature  still  continuing  alive,  and  looking  at  me  in  the  most  affecting 
manner  that  can  be  conceived,  I knew  no  other  means  of  ending  his  muirier  than  to  hold  him  under 
the  water  till  he  was  drowned,  while  my  heart  sickened  on  his  account,  for  his  dying  little  eyes 
continued  to  follow  me  with  seeming  reproach  till  their  light  gradually  forsook  them,  and  the  wretched 
animal  expired.  I felt  so  much  on  this  occasion  that  I could  neither  taste  of  him  nor  his  com- 
panions when  they  were  dressed,  though  I saw  they  afforded  to  some  others  a delicious  repast.” 

The  repentant  traveller  and  his  party,  it  should  be  stated,  were  driven  to  the  commission  of 
this  act  for  want  of  fresh  provisions ; and,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  an  English  reader,  many  of  the 
monkey  tribes  are  considered  excellent  eating.  African  epicures  esteem  as  one  of  their  greatest 
delicacies  a monkey  that  is  young  and  tender,  highly  seasoned  and  spiced,  and  baked  in  a jar  with  a 
fire  over  it,  in  gipsy  fashion.  Monkeys  are  commonly  sold  with  parrots  in  the  market  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  Not  only  many  negroes,  but  many  whites  at  Trinidad,  eat  the  flesh  of  the  great,  red  monkey, 
and  what  is  more,  say  “ it  is  delicious.”  Several  kinds  of  monkeys  are  used  for  food  among  the 
aborigines  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  as  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo.  Monkeys  are  eaten  by  some  of  the 
natives  in  Ceylon,  and  the  Africans  on  the  Gold  Coast.  In  South  America  they  are  ordinarily 
killed  as  game  by  the  natives.  Wallace,  in  his  Travels  on  the  Amazon,  says  : “ Haring  often  heard 
how  good  monkey  was,  I had  one  cut  up  and  fried  for  breakfast ; the  meat  somewhat  resembled  rabbit, 
without  any  peculiar  or  unpleasant  flavour.”  Humboldt  attests  the  common  use  of  these  animals  for 
food.  His  companion,  Bonpland,  preserved  in  his  collection  at  Paris  an  man  and  a leg  of  a monkey, 
broiled  over  a fire  at  Esmeralda,  and  no  smell  arose  from  them  after  a number  of  years. 
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CONCLUDED. 


THE  LEMURS* 

A long  voyage  must  be  undertaken  by  us  if  we  would  visit  the  native  haunts  of  the  large  and  varied 
family  of  four-handed  animals  succeeding  that  of  the  monkeys. 

The  Lemurs  are  all  natives  of  Madagascar,  and  of  one  or  two  smaller  islands  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  island  of  Madagascar  occupies,  in  regard  to  Africa,  a position  analogous  to  that  of  Great  Britain 
in  respect  to  the  European  continent ; though  the  Mozambique  Channel,  which  separates  it  from  the 
mainland,  is  immensely  larger  than  that  which  washes  ow  own  coasts.  That  channel,  at  its  narrowest 
part — between  the  middle  of  the  island  and  the  mainland — is  no  less  than  250  miles  across,  and  it 
increases  in  breadth  towards  each  extremity,  where  it  is  more  than  double  that  extent.  The  island 
itself  covers  a surface  of  225,000  square  miles,  and  is,  therefore,  in  extent,  somewhat  larger  than 
France. 

Madagascar,  though  hilly,  and  in  many  parts  exhibiting  great  elevations,  appears  to  have  in  its 
interior  no  continuous  mountain  range.  A broad  belt  of  level  country,  scarcely  raised  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  stretches  entirely  round  the  island,  except  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  where  the  shores  are 
often  bold  and  steep.  All  that  part  of  the  island  which  lies  within  this  border  of  low  level  country, 
appears  to  consist  of  an  elevated  plateau,  the  surface  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  a few  districts,  is 
covered  with  hills,  forming  short  chains,  which  run  in  vai-ious  directions.  The  general  elevation 
of  this  table-land  is  probably  not  leas  than  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet,  and  some  of  the  mountains  upon 
it  rise  perhaps  to  an  equal  height ; so  that  the  loftiest  summits  probably  attain  an  elevation  of  about 
8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sen.  In  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  vegetable  products,  Madagascar 
equals  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  globe.  Immense  forests  stretch  over  the  island  in  every  direction, 
traversing  nearly  all  its  provinces,  and  forming  a broad  belt  of  vegetation  between  the  regions  bordering 
on  the  coast  and  the  higher  districts  in  the  interior. 

The  most  recent  visitor,  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  on  one  occasion  remarks  : — “ I set  off  in  search  of  plants 
to  the  adjacent  forest,  which  extended  its  tempting  covert  to  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  houses. 
The  first  object  which  arrested  my  attention,  was  what  the  natives  told  me  was  an  old  tangena,  or 
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poison  tree,  which,  though  the  trunk  was  decayed,  still  exhibited  vigorous  and  leafy  branches,  with 
blossoms  and  fruit.  As  I penetrated  farther  into  the  forest,  I was  struck  with  the  profuse  and 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  trees,  though  hard-wooded  and  slow  growing,  were  high,  and  their  branches 
interlaced  at  the  top,  while  the  undergrowth  was  thick  with  tangled  bushes  and  creepers,  whose  stalks, 
sometimes  as  large  as  cables,  presented  one  impenetrable  mass.” 

Such,  then,  are  the  haunts  of  the  Lemurs — animals  strictly  arboreal,  having  hands  and  feet  as  well 
formed  for  grasping  as  those  of  the  monkeys,  to  which  they  approximate  very  closely  in  the  more 
essential  points  of  their  internal  structure.  As,  then,  we  have  seen  that  the  monkeys  of  the  Old 
World  are  not  to  be  found  in  America,  nor  those  of  America  in  the  Old  World,  but  that  each  region 
has  certain  four-handed  animals  assigned  to  it ; so  here  we  see  another  illustration  of  the  fact,  that 
certain  species  of  animals  have  a particular  region  of  the  globe  set  apart  for  them. 

Nor  does  the  rule  apply  only  in  these  instances.  If  we  take  a survey  of  India,  and  the  Islands 
of  its  Archipelago,  we  find  that  deer,  buffaloes,  zebras,  lions,  tigers,  and  panthers,  to  say  nothing  of 
four-handed  animals  innumerable,  throng  the  woods  and  the  jungles.  But  the  moment  we  cross 
over  to  Australia,  a new  race  presents  itself — a race  differing  most  widely  from  the  races  of  India  and 
her  islands,  not  only  in  species  or  kinds,  but  in  genus — an  assemblage  of  species.  With  the  exception 
of  the  wild  dog,  which  we  may  reason  ably,  suppose  to  have  been  introduced  at  a comparatively  late 
period,  no  quadruped  appears  in  Australia  at  all  resembling  the  animals  of  the  nearest  continent.  In 
the  woods  are  phalangers  and  opossums  ; on  the  plains  are  kangaroos  ; in  the  morasses  is  a duck  that 
is  not  found  elsewhere ; while  the  deer,  the  tiger,  and  the  wild  ox  are  not  to  be  observed. 

Temperature  will  not  account  for  facts  like  these  ; for  in  the  mountains  of  India  deer  and  tigers 
abound  along  the  borders  of  the  line  of  snow.  It  is  thus  that  we  become  aware,  whatever  our 
attainments  in  knowledge  may  be,  of  the  amount  of  our  ignorance.  The  laws  by  which  the  distribution 
of  animals  is  regulated  are  still  enveloped  in  much  obscurity.  Of  old  it  was  asked,  “ Who  hath  sent 
out  the  wild  ass  free  1 Or,  who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  ass  1 ” And  as  the  only  answer  is, 
“ He  who  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every  living  thing,”  so  we  must  ascribe  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Being  the  distribution  over  different  localities  of  different  order-s  and  genera  of  animals. 

As  the  term  Lemur  naturally  excites  inquiry,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  Lemures,  ghosts  j and  was  first  adopted  by  Linnaeus  in  allusion  to  the  nocturnal  habits  and 
silent,  sweeping  movements  of  the  singular  animals  to  which  it  was  applied. 

Their  general  form  is  long  and  slender.  Their  skull  is  worthy  of  examination.  Their  mass  of 
brain  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  monkey  tribes,  and  it  has  some,  but  not  many  convolutions.  The 
head  is  pointed,  and  somewhat  fox-like ; the  nostrils,  differing  from  those  of  all  the  tribes  of  monkeys, 
have  a curved  opening,  and  the  head  terminates  in  a sharp,  naked,  and  prominent  muzzle.  The  teeth 
are  as  follows  : — Four  small  incisors  above  in  pairs,  with  an  intermediate  space  between  them  for 
the  reception  of  the  points  of  the  lower  incisors  and  lower  canine  teeth.  The  lower  incisors  (in  the 
true  Lemurs)  are  four  in  number,  but  they  are  accompanied  by  the  lower  canines,  which,  except  that 
they  are  stronger  and  larger,  resemble  the  incisors  in  form  and  direction.  They  are  long,  pointed, 
compressed,  in  close  contact  with  each  other,  and  directed  obliquely  forwards.  The  canines  of  the 
upper  .jaw  are  compressed,  pointed,  and  sharp  on  their  posterior  edge.  The  molars  are  covered 
with  sharp  angular  tubercles. 

The  eyes  are  larger,  and  of  a nocturnal  character.  The  limbs  are  long,  especially  the  hinder  pair, 
which,  in  some  species,  greatly  exceed  the  anterior.  The  extremities  differ  from  those  of  the  monkeys 
in  having  a large  sharp  curved  claw  on  the  first  finger  of  the  hinder  pair,  and  generally  in  the  broad, 
flat  character  of  the  nails  of  the  other  fingers.  In  some  species  the  index  finger  is  abbreviated  ; the 
thumb  of  the  hinder  hand  is  large,  and  greatly  expanded  at  the  tip.  These  various  facts  the 
engravings  will  illustrate.  (See  p.  132.) 

Of  the  Lemurs,  inhabiting,  as  they  do,  the  deep  forests  of  Madagascar,  much  is  yet  to  be  learned. 
They  avoid  the  presence  of  man,  and  though  harmless  until  attacked,  they  will  defend  themselves  with 
great  resolution,  and  even  inflict  severe  wounds  on  their  assailants  with  their  sharp  canine  teeth. 
Associating  together  in  troops,  their  roar,  loud  and  sonorous,  may  be  heard  resounding  among  the 
recesses  of  the  woodland  wilderness,  in  dissonant  chorus,  when  the  sun  has  set.  They  sleep  in  their 
retreats  during  the  day.  Their  lood  consists  of  fruits,  insects,  reptiles,  small  birdcL  and  eggs. 
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When  taken  young  they  soon  become  familiar,  and  are  fond  of  being  noticed  and  caressed,' 
exhibiting  no  little  attachment  to  those  who  attend  to  them.  But,  if  they  are  irritated,  they  will  bite 
severely.  They  bound  and  leap  with  astonishing  agility,  gracefulness,  and  address ; and  when  in 
motion  the  long  bushy  tail  is  elevated  above  the  level  of  their  backs,  and  not  trailed  after  them. 
Strong  light  greatly  incommodes  them  ; but  at  night  their  eyes  gleam.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  trans- 
verse, and  dilates  as  evening  comes  on. 

Though  impatient  of  cold,  as  is  indicated  by  their  thick  fur,  they  bear  our  climate  well,  if  treated 
carefully.  Perched  on  a fender  before  a fire,  they  spread  their  hands,  and  partially  close  their  eyes  in 
manifest  enjoyment.  This,  of  course,  is  the  indulgence  of  the  evening.  During  the  day  they  sleep  in 
a ball-like  figure  on  their  perch  ; and  should  two  be  in  one  cage,  they  sit  close  together,  with  their 
tails  wrapped  round  each  other’s  bodies,  so  as  to  make  one  round  ball.  If  they  are  disturbed,  the  two 
heads  make  their  appearance.  Less  intelligent  than  monkeys  usually  are,  they  are  more  confiding. 
Their  actions  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  they  will  put  their  heads  to  the  bars  of  the  cage  to  have  them 
scratched  and  rubbed.  They  may  even,  with  due  precaution,  be  trusted  in  a room  at  liberty,  displaying 
little  of  the  prying  and  mischievous  disposition  of  other  four-handed  animals. 

THE  SLOW-PACED  LORIS* 

This  animal  is  sometimes  called  a Lemur,  but  there  is  a difference  between  the  two  animals,  inas- 
much as  the  former  has  an  unequal  number,  or  irregular  disposition,  of  the  incisor  teeth  in  the  two 
jaws.  The  Slow-Paced  Loris  is  of  small  size,  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  a cat.  Its  proportions  are  short 
and  thick-set ; and  the  apparent  clumsiness  of  its  form  is  much  increased  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
usually  contracts  itself  into  a kind  of  ball. 

Its  head  is  broad,  flat,  and  rounded,  with  a slightly  projected  and  pointed  muzzle,  in  which  the 
nostrils  are  perforated  laterally.  Its  eyes  are  large,  and  furnished  with  transverse  pupils,  capable  of 
being  entirely  closed  during  the  day,  and  very  largely  dilated  at  night.  Each  of  the  eyes  is  surrounded 
by  a ring  of  dusky  black,  between  which  a narrow  white  line  passes  from  the  back  part  of  the  head  to 
the  tip  of  the  nose,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  naked  muzzle,  is  white.  The  ears  are  short, 
round,  widely  open,  but  buried  in  the  fur ; and  the  tail  is  merely  a rudiment  of  a few  lines  in  length. 
The  whole  of  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  the  muzzle  and  hands,  is  thickly  covered  Avith  long,  close, 
woolly  hair,  of  a deep  ashy  gray,  with  something  of  a broAvnish  tinge.  A deep  brown  or  chestnut 
band  • passes  along  the  middle  line  of  the  back,  and  is  accompanied  on  either  side  by  a faint  grayish 
stripe,  expanding  on  the  back  of  the  head  into  a still  lighter  patch.  The  dark  middle  stripe  divides  on 
the  head  into  two  branches,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided — the  posterior  division  passing  trans- 
versely across  the  forehead,  and  inclosing  the  ear — the  anterior  crossing  the  eye  obliquely,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  Between  the  two,  aboA-e  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye,  is  a large  white 
line  or  spot.  The  muzzle,  together  Avith  the  naked  part  of  the  hands,  is  of  a livid  flesh-colour,  Avith  a 
tinge  of  black.  On  the  under  surface,  the  fur  is  of  a lighter  gray  than  above. 

In  a state  of  nature  the  Slow-Paced  Loris  lives  almost  entirely  upon  the  trees,  prowling  abroad  at 
night,  and  preying  on  sleeping  birds,  insects,  and  mice,  Avhich  it  approaches  unawares,  and  seizes  before 
they  are  sufliciently  roused  to  notice  its  proximity ; they  Avould  otherwise  readily  make  their  escape 
from  an  animal  so  tardy  in  its  motions.  When  it  fails  in  procuring  these,  it  has  recourse  to  fruits,  on 
Avhich  it  thrives  very  well  in  captivity.  In  its  motions  it  is  excessively  slow  and  languid.  When  on 
the  ground,  its  posture  is  constrained  and  unnatural,  and  it  rather  drags  itself  along  than  walks.  On  a 
tree,  or  in  mounting  the  bars  of  a cage,  it  seems  more  at  ease,  but  still  moves  with  tardy  and  cautious 
regularity.  Grasping  a branch  or  a bar  in  the  first  place  tightly  with  one  of  its  fore  paAvs,  it  gradually 
fixes  the  other,  and  then  advances  its  hinder  hands  Avitli  equal  sloAvness  and  precision,  never  quitting 
its  hold  with  the  one  until  it  has  ascertained  the  firmness  of  its  grasp  Avith  the  other. 

Its  nocturnal  and  unobtrusive  habits  account,  in  some  degree,  for  the  rarity  of  its  appearance. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  widely  spread,  haAring  been  found  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  the  peninsula 
of  Hindostan,  as  Avell  as  in  Ceylon,  Penang,  and  Java. 

The  celebrated  Oriental  scholar,  Sir  William  Jones,  has  given  us  an  interesting  account  of  one  of 
these  Loris.  He  Avas  usually  gentle,  except  in  the  cold  season,  when  “his  temper,”  says  Sir  William, 
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“ seemed  wholly  changed  ; and  his  Creator,  who  made  him  so  sensible  of  cold,  to  which  he  must  often 
have  been  exposed  even  in  his  native  forests,  gave  him,  probably  for  that  reason,  his  thick  fur,  which 
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we  rarely  see  on  animals  in  these  tropical  climates.  To  me,  who  not  only  constantly  fed  him,  but  bathed 
him  twice  a week  in  water  accommodated  to  the  seasons,  and  whom  he  clearly  distinguished  from 
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others,  he  was  at  all  times  grateful ; but  when  I disturbed  him  in  winter  he  was  usually  indignant,  and 
seemed  to  reproach  me  with  the  uneasiness  he  felt,  though  no  possible  precautions  had  been  omitted  to 
keep  him  in  a proper  degree  of  warmth.  At  all  times  he  was  pleased  with  being  stroked  on  the  head 
and  throat,  and  frequently  suffered  me  to  touch  his  extremely  sharp  teeth ; but  his  temper  was  always 
quick  ; and  when  he  was  unseasonably  disturbed,  he  expressed  a little  resentment  by  an  obscure  murmur, 
like  that  of  a squirrel ; or  a greater  degi’ee  of  displeasure  by  a peevish  cry,  especially  in  -winter,  when 
he  was  often  as  fierce  on  being  much  importuned,  as  any  beast  of  the  woods.” 

From  half-an-hour  after  sunrise,  to  half-an-hour  before  sunset,  this  Loris  slept  without  intermis- 
sion, rolled  up  like  a hedgehog  ; and,  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  he  began  to  prepare  himself  for  the  occupa- 
tions of  his  approaching  day,  licking  and  dressing  himself  like  a cat ; an  operation  which  the  flexibility 
of  his  neck  and  limbs  enabled  him  to  perform  very  completely.  He  was  then  ready  for  a slight  break- 
fast, after  which  he  commonly  took  a short  nap  ; but  when  the  sun  was  quite  set,  he  recovered  all  his 
vivacity. 

His  ordinary  food  was  the  sweet  fruit  of  India — plantains  always,  and  mangoes  during  the  season  ; 
but  he  refused  peaches,  and  was  not  fond  of  mulberries,  or  even  of  guavas  ; although  he  lapped  milk 
eagerly,  he  did  not  object  to  plain  water. 

Generally,  he  was  not  voracious,  but  of  grasshoppers  he  never  could  have  enough ; and  he 
passed  the  whole  night  during  the  hot  season  in  prowling  for  them.  When  a grasshopper,  or  any  other 
insect  equally  palatable,  alighted  within  his  reach,  his  eyes,  which  he  fixed  on  his  prey,  glared  with 
uncommon  fire,  and  having  drawn  himself  back  to  spring  on  it  with  greater  force,  he  seized  the  victim 
with  both  his  forepaws,  but  held  it  in  one  of  them  only  while  he  devoured  it. 

For  other  purposes,  and  sometimes  even  for  that  of  holding  his  food,  he  used  all  his  paws  indiffer- 
ently as  hands,  and  frequently  grasped  with  one  of  them  the  higher  part  of  his  ample  cage,  while  his 
three  others  were  severally  engaged  at  the  bottom  of  it.  But  the  posture  of  which  he  seemed  the 
fondest  was  that  of  clinging  with  all  four  hands  to  the  upper  wires,  while  his  body  was  inverted.  In 
the  evening  he  usually  stood  erect  for  many  minutes,  playing  on  the  wires  with  his  fingers,  and 
rapidly  moving  his  body  from  side  to  side,  as  if  he  had  found  out  the  utility  of  exercise  in  his  unnatural 
state  of  confinement. 

“ A little  before  daybreak,”  says  Sir  William,  “ when  my  early  hours  gave  me  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  observing  him,  he  seemed  to  solicit  my  attention ; and,  if  I presented  my  finger  to  him,  he 
licked  or  nibbled  it  with  great  gentleness,  but  eagerly  took  fruit  when  I offered  it,  though  he  seldom 
ate  much  at  his  morning  repast.  When  the  day  brought  back  his  night , his  eyes  lost  their  lustre 
and  strength,  and  he  composed  himself  for  a slumber  of  ten  or  eleven  hours. 

“ My  little  friend  was  on  the  whole  very  engaging  ; and  when  he  was  found  lifeless  in  the  same 
posture  in  which  he  would  naturally  have  slept,  I consoled  myself  with  believing  that  he  died  without 
much  pain,  and  lived  with  as  much  pleasure  as  he  could  have  enjoyed  in  a state  of  captivity.” 

Another  Loris,  possessed  by  M.  D’Obsonville,  had  a kind  of  whistling  voice,  which  was  by  no 
means  unpleasant.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  his  prey  from  him,  his  countenance  became 
expressive  of  chagrin,  and  he  uttered  a tremulous,  acute,  and  painful  note.  He  was  melancholy,  silent, 
and  patient.  He  generally  slept  during  the  day  with  Iris  head  resting  upon  his  hands,  and  his  elbows 
between  his  thighs.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  sleep,  though  his  eyes  were  closed,  he  was  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  all  expressions  from  without,  and  never  neglected  to  seize  any  prey  that  came  within 
his  reach.  The  glare  of  sunshine  was  unpleasant  to  him,  but  it  was  observed  that  the  pupils  of  his 
eyes  never  suffered  any  contraction. 

During  the  first  month  he  was  kept  with  a cord  tied  round  his  waist,  which,  without  attempting 
to  untie,  he  sometimes  lifted  up  with  an  air  of  grief.  M.  D’Obsonville  himself  took  charge  of  the 
Loris,  and  at  first  was  bitten  four  or  five  times  by  him,  for  offering  to  disturb  or  take  him  up;  but 
this  pettishness  was  corrected  by  gentle  chastisement.  He  afterwards  had  the  liberty  of  ranging  over 
his  masters  bedchamber.  Towards  night  he  would  rub  his  eyes,  and  then,  looking  attentively  round, 
would  climb  upon  the  furniture,  or  more  actively  on  ropes  placed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  exercise. 

Sometimes,  M.  D Obsonville  would  tie  a bird  just  opposite  to  the  Loris,  or  hold  it  in  his  hand  in 
order  to  entice  the  animal,  who  would  presently  approach  with  a long  cautious  step,  like  a person 
walking  on  tip-toe,  to  surprise  another.  When  within  a foot  of  his  prey,  he  would  stop,  and,  raising 
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himself  upright,  advance  gently,  stretching  out  his  paw  ; then,  at  once,  seizing  the  bird,  would  strangle 
'it  in  a moment. 

This  Loris  appeared  strongly  attached  to  his  master,  who  always  used  to  caress  him  after  feeding. 
His  manner  of  returning  this  proof  of  affection  consisted  in  taking  the  end  of  M.  D’Obsonville’s  fingers, 
pressing  them,  and  at  the  same  time  fixing  his  half-open  eyes  on  those  of  his  master. 

Two  Slow-Paced  Loris,  which  Thevenot  saw  in  the  East,  were  brought  from  Ceylon.  While  they 
were  undergoing  an  examination,  they  would  stand  on  their  hind  feet.  They  often  embraced  each  other, 
and  looked  steadfastly  on  the  numerous  spectators  that  visited  them  without  seeming  in  the  least 
alarmed. 

THE  SLENDER  LORIS# 

The  muzzle  of  this  creature  is  extended  and  dog-like ; its  figure  is  slight ; and  its  limbs  are  very 
long,  thin,  and  meagre.  Its  general  colour  is  a rufous-gray ; the  under  parts  are  whitish ; the  space 
round  the  eyes  is  dusky  ; the  fur  is  soft,  and  a whitish  or  white  frontal  line  marks  the  interval 
between  the  eyes.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body  is  about  nine  inches. 

Mr.  Bail'd,  who  observed  these  creatures  in  India,  says  : — “Beneath  the  tongue  proper,  if  I may 
so  call  it,  which  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  cat,  though  not  rough,  is  another  tongue,  white- 
coloured,  narrow,  and  very  sharp-pointed,  which  the  Loris  projects  along  with  the  other  one  when  he  eats 
or  drinks,  though  he  has  the  power  of  retaining  it  in  its  mouth  at  pleasure.”  Mr.  Baird  was  not 
able  to  see  any  particular  use  to  which  he  applied  it ; but  he  saw  him  use  this  double  tongue 
when  eating  flies,  of  which  he  was  exceedingly  fond,  snapping  them  up  most  eagerly  when  presented 
to  him,  and  catching  them  himself  when  they  were  reposing  in  the  evening  upon  the  walls  of  the 
room.  • 

THE  RED  LEMUR.f 

Not  only  is  the  Bed  Lemur  one  of  the  most  beautiful  animals  of  the  singular  group  to  which  it 
belongs,  but  it  appeal's  to  be  the  rarest  of  all  known  species.  Though  originally  discovered  by  Com- 
merson,  among  whose  papers  a drawing  of  it  was  found,  it  remained  unknown  to  science  until  the 
return  to  F ranee  of  the  memorable  expedition  under  Captain  Baudin.  M.M.  Peron  and  Le  Sueur, 
the  zoologists  of  that  voyage,  brought  home  with  them  a single  skin,  from  which  they  were  able  to 
mark  it  out  as  a distinct  species.  Nothing  further  was  known  with  respect  to  it  until  one  was  taken 
to  Paris,  and  described  by  M.  Frederic  Cuviei'.  A living  specimen  was  afterwards  exhibited  at 
Exeter  ’Change,  and  subsequently  another  might  be  observed  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

The  general  colour  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  is  a bright  rufous-brown,  and  that  of  the  under 
parks,  a deep  black.  The  former  includes  the  sides  of  the  face,  the  ears,  the  back,  and  sides,  and  the 
outer  surface  of  the  limbs ; the  latter  the  forehead,  the  naked  face  itself,  the  throat,  the  breast,  and 
abdomen,  the  inside  of  the  limbs,  and  the  entire  feet,  with  the  exception  of  a narrow  stripe  of  white 
passing  across  the  upper  surface  of  the  hinder  ones.  The  tail  is  perfectly  black  throughout.  A large 
oval  patch  of  white  occupies  the  back  of  the  neck,  extending  from  behind  the  ears  to  between  the 
shoulders,  and  separating  the  black  of  the  head  from  the  red  of  the  back.  The  eyes  are  lively  and 
expressive.  The  moustaches  are  short,  black,  and  rather  numerous.  The  hair  of  the  upper  parts  and 
tail  is  very  long,  soft,  and  woolly  ; the  dark  fur  of  the  under  surface  is  short  and  close.  The  one  in 
the  possession  of  the  Zoological  Society  measured  upwards  of  two  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the 
tail,  and  the  tail  itself  was  still  longer. 

THE  RING-TAILED  LEMUR.? 

• ••  » 

The  name  of  this  animal  describes  sufficiently  its  great  peculiarity.  A living  specimen,  which  was  kept 
in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris,  had  been  in  Europe  many  years,  and  it  is  natural  to 
conclude  from  the  great  age  it  attained,  that  the  climate  to  which  it  was  transferred  was  well  suited  to 
its  habits.  It  appeared,  however,  to  suffer  much  from  cold,  frequently  rolling  itself  into  a ball,  and 
covering  its  back  and  head  with  its  long  bushy  tail.  During  the  winter  it  was  always  kept  in  a room 
which  had  a fire  in  it,  and  it  was  fond  of  sitting  on  the  hearth  for  a long  time  together,  and  of  stretch- 
ing out  its  arms  towards  the  flame  to  warm  itself.  It  adopted  the  same  attitude  whenever  it  sat  in  the 
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sun.  So  partial  was  it  to  heat,  that  it  frequently  burnt  its  whiskers  and  face  before  it  would  remove 
to  a greater  distance,  Incommoded  by  the  heat,  it  would  turn  the  sides  of  its  face  alternately  to  the 
fire,  to  diminish  the  inconvenience,  and  enjoy  the  comfort  as  much  as  possible. 

As  it  had  not  been  previously  accustomed  to  a chain,  when  brought  into  the  museum,  it  was 
suffered  to  range  about  as  it  pleased  in  the  conservatory.  As  in  this  room,  the  skins  of  animals  were 
prepared  to  enrich  the  collections,  the  greatest  attention  was  necessary  to  keep  it  out  of  mischief 
Constantly  in  motion,  it  handled  and  turned  over  almost  everything  within  its  reach. 

A board  placed  over  the  door  served  it  for  a bed.  To  this  it  retired  at  night,  but  never  till  it  had 
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instinctively  prepared  itself  for  sleep  by  at  least  half-an-hour  s violent  exercise  in  leaping  about  the 
room.  As  soon  as  this  was  ended,  it  lay  down  in  its  bed,  and  in  a few  minutes  afterwards  was  fast 
asleep. 

Its  usual  food  was  bread,  carrots,  and  fruit ; and  of  the  latter  it  was  particularly  fond.  It  would 
also  eat  eggs  ; and  when  young,  was  partial  to  baked  meats  and  spirituous  liquors.  No  creature  could 
be  more  habitually  gentle  j and  on  all  occasions,  it  showed  itself  sensible  of  the  attentions  and  kind- 
nesses it  received.  It  became,  indeed,  familiar  with  every  one,  and  would  climb  on  the  shoulders,  or  go 
to  rest  on  the  knees  of  any  person  who  would  suffer  it  to  do  so. 


TEETH  0»  RED  LEMUR. 


hand  of  red  lemur,  seen  from  beneath. 


A creature  of  this  species  in  one  of  our  collections  would  suffer  itself  to  be  handled  with  gentle- 
ness, but  resented  any  attempt  at  teasing.  It  exhibited  great  dislike  to  children,  and  would  doubtless 
have  attacked  them  had  it  not  been  chained.  It  usually  sat  on  its  haunches  in  an  upright  posture, 
with  its  tail  raised  over  its  shoulders.  Like  the  one  in  the  Menagerie  at  Paris,  it  was  very  sensitive  to 
cold,  and  though  kept  in  a warm  room,  remained  as  near  to  the  fire  as  possible.  It  did  not  usually 
sleep  in  the  day  time  ; and  at  night  would  lie  coiled  up,  with  its  head  under  its  breast,  and  its  long 
bushy  tail  wrapped  closely  round  its  body. 


THE  WHITE-FRONTED  LEMUR* 


Thf.  characteristics  by  which  this  animal  is  distinguished  from  other  species,  are  principally  those  ot 
colour.  On  its  back  and  sides  it  is  of  a grizzled  brown,  with  somewhat  of  a rufous  tinge,  which  is  lost 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  where  it  becomes  nearly  black.  The  muzzle,  which  is  prominent  and  length- 
ened, is  everywhere  of  a purplish  black,  as  are  also  the  hands. 


BLACIv-FItONTED  LEMUR. 


WHITE-FRONTED  LEMUR. 


The  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  species  consists  of  a broad  white  band  of  woolly  hairs 
spreading  across  the  forehead,  and  including  the  ears  and  sides  of  the  face.  The  neck  and  inside  of  the 
fore  limbs  are  white ; the  outside  of  all  the  limbs,  reddish  brown  ■ and  the  tail  of  the  same  colour  with 
the  back  for  two-thirds  of  its  length,  termina- 
ting, however,  in  a black  extremity. 

The  engraving  shows  the  female  White- 
fronted  Lemur,  with  her  young  clinging  to 
her,  with  that  remarkable  instinct  already 
noticed  as  so  conspicuous  among  the  monkey 
tribes. 

The  bounding  elasticity  of  this  species  in 
captivity,  when  familiar  and  quite  at  ease,  is 
astonishing.  After  a leap  of  many  yards,  a 
White-Fronted  Lemur  pitches  so  lightly,  as 
scarcely  in  its  descent  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  visitor’s  ear.  Should  it  take  a leap  from 
a table  to  the  back  of  a distant  chair,  or  even 
to  the  upper  angle  of  an  open  door,  it  never 
misses  its  hold.  Under  the  points  of  the 
fingers  there  are  elastic  cushions,  which  greatly 
assist  it  in  performing  such  feats. 

One  of  these  animals  kept  in  this  country 
was  a most  amusing  and  very  affectionate  com- 
panion. When  tired  of  playing  about  in  the 
evening,  its  favourite  perch  was  on  the  instep 
of  the  uppei-most  leg  of  its  master,  as  he  sat 
cross-legged  before  the  fire.  Having  obtained 
leave,  the  Lemur  used  to  take  its  seat,  wrap 
its  boa-like  tail  around  its  shoulders  and  back, 
and  enjoy  its  nap. 


WHITE- FRONTED  LEMUR,  WITH  ITS  YOUNO. 


• Lemur  albifrons. 
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THE  BLACK-FRONTED  LEMUR  * 

The  -size  of  tliis  animal  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  White-Fronted  Lejnur,  and  there  is  little,  if  any 
difference  in  their  form;  but  their  colours  furnish  sufficient  ground  for  regarding  them  as  distinct.  The 
present  animal  has  the  lengthened  muzzle  of  the  last ; but  the  black  colour  spreads  over  the  forehead 
and  sides  of  the  face  as  well  as  the  base  of  the  muzzle  ; and  the  hair  of  the  former  parts,  instead  of  being 
long  and  woolly,  is  short,  smooth,  and  even. 

While  the  black  is  thus  extended  backwards  over  the  head,  it  is  bounded  by  the  forepart  of  the  % 
muzzle,  which,  instead  of  being  uniform  in  colour,  as  in  the  preceding  species,  becomes  grizzled  tow  ards 
the  extremity,  and  at  last  almost  white.  The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  a dark 
ashy  gray,  most  of  the  hairs  terminating  in  a tawny  tip,  which  is  so  strongly  marked  on  the  back  as  to 
give  it  a decided  tinge.  The  tail  is  light  gray  at  the  base,  and  darker  towards  the  tip  ; the  outside  of 
the  limbs  is  of  a light  ashy  gray ; the  chin,  throat,  and  chest  are  pure  white  ; and  the  under  parts,  toge- 
ther with  the  inside  of  the  hind  limbs,  pale  rufous.  The  hands,  which  are  blackish,  have  the  same 
tendency  to  become  grizzled  with  the  fore  part  of  the  muzzle. 

THE  WOOLLY  MACACO  .f 

Buffon  possessed  an  animal  of  this  kind  for  several  years.  At  first  it  was  suffered  to  run  about  the 
house  freely,  but  at  length  it  became  so  troublesome,  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  it  chained.  It  had 
a habit  of  playing  with  and  biting  its  tail,  and  destroyed,  in  this  manner,  three  or  four  of  the  last 
vertebra;. 

Whenever  it  escaped  from  its  chain,  it  visited  the  shops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  would  detour 
fruit,  sugar,  and  sweetmeats,  opening  with  surprising  dexterity  the  boxes  that  contained  them.  At 
such  times  it  was  difficult  to  capture  it,  as  it  would  determinately  resist,  and  even  bite  set  erely  those 

it  knew  the  best.  When  tired  of  being  left 
alone,  it  would  make  a loud  noise,  somewhat 
resembling  the  croaking  of  a frog.  So  fearful 
was  it  of  cold  and  moisture,  that  it  never 
willingly  moved  far  from  the  fire.  Its  food 
consisted  exclusively  of  bread  and  fruits. 
Its  tongue  was  so  rough  that  if  it  con- 
tinued to  lick  a person’s  hand,  the  hand 
would  become  inflamed ; and,  unless  pre- 
cautions were  taken,  it  would  generally 
end  the  operation  with  a bite.  It  died  of 
cold  in  the  winter,  though  during  the  whole 
time  it  had  been  kept  in  a perfectly  warm 
place. 

Another  genus, X differing  in  some  re- 
spects from  the  Lemur,  is  closely  allied  to  it 
in  most  points.  It  includes 

THE  SHORT-TAILED  TNDRIS.§ 

This  animal  is  a native  of  Madagascar.  A 
fine  specimen  in  the  Paris  Museum,  is 
described  as  follows  : — “ The  anterior  part 
of  the  face  nearly  naked ; the  forehead, 
temples,  throat,  and  chest,  white ; the  ears, 
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shoulders,  arms,  and  hands,  black.  The  lower  part  of  the  back  brown,  which  colour  divides  on 
the  haunch  into  two  lines,  which  run  down  the  buttocks,  and  spread  on  the  thighs,  leaving  the  crupper, 
tail,  and  posterior  part  of  the  thighs  white ; the  root  of  the  tail  is  tinged  with  yellow.  The  flanks,  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  and  the  inside  of  the  arms,  white.  The  fur  beautifully  soft  and  woolly,  the 
thumbs  very  large  and  powerful  ; the  fore-toe  small  and  united  to  the  next,  almost  to  the  last  joint> 
and  armed  with  a long,  sharp  nail.  The  nails  of  the  thumbs  and  fingers,  and  also  of  the  toes,  the 
first  excepted,  are  small,  flat, 
and  pointed.  The  length  from 
the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the 
tail,  two  feet  ; of  the  tail, 
three  inches.” 

The  Indris  is  said  to  be 
frequently  trained  by  the 
natives  of  Madagascar  for  the 
chase.  Its  voice  resembles  the 
wailing  of  a child. 

THE  GRAY  LEMUR* 


This  animal  is  a little  less  than 
the  ordinary  Lemur  ; its  face 
is  shorter,  and  its  ears  are 
shaggy.  On  the  upper  part  of 
its  body  it  is  of  a gray  colour, 
as  is  also  its  tail,  changing  to 
white  beneath.  The  upper 
part  of  its  face  is  of  a fawn 
colour.  It  is  taken  by  M.  Is.  THE  GRAY  LEMUli- 

Geoffroy  as  the  type  of  a new  genus,  t We  give  an  engraving  of  this  animal^  and  of  another  associated 
with  it,  the  Weasel  Lemur.  ^ One  of  its  peculiarities  appears  in  its  teeth.  Both  creatures  are 


natives  of  Madagascar. 


THE  WEASEL  LEMUR. 


THE  RUEPED  LEMUR.  § 

This  creature  surpasses  a cat  in  size, 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  genus.  It  has  full, 
fine,  and  silky  fur,  and  the  tail  is  long 
and  bushy.  The  general  ground  is  pure 
white,  and  is  adorned  with  large  black 
patches  ; the  tail  is  black  ; its  English 
appellation  is  derived  from  a full  ruff 
of  hairs  surrounding  the  face,  longer 
than  those  of  the  body. 

THE  DIADEM  LEMUR. || 

Such  is  the  name  given  to  this  animal 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  but  it  might  with 
propriety  be  called  the  Long-tailed 
Indris,  bearing  as  it  does  to  the  animal 
just  mentioned  so  strong  a resem- 


* Lemur  griseus.  f Ilapalemur. 

§ Lemur  macaco. 


X Lepilemur  mustclinus. 

||  Propithecus  diadema. 
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blance.  Of  its  habits  nothing  is  yet  known.  It  is  a native  of  Madagascar.  In  a voting  specimen 
seen  in  Paris,  the  yellow  tint,  which  commonly  appears  on  the  limbs,  was  very  bright  and  golden. 


THU  DIADEM  LKMITH. 

Another  species*  as  yet  but  little  known, 

THE  AVAIIIS  LANIGER, 

is  found  also  on  the  island  of  Madagascar.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Diadem  Lemur  by  the 
form  of  its  tail,  by  the  shape  of  its  face,  and  by  a difference  in  the  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth.  It  is 


,vV. 


Avnliis.  Jourdan. 


TILE  POTTO. 

names  to  this  animal:  such  as  the  Habrocebus,  ike.  Its  habits  or  mode  ol  life  are  but  little 
known. 


THE  POTTO. 
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of  a light  brown,  or  deer-like  colour.  In  its  native  Madagascar  this  animal  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Ampongue.  The  length  of  its  body  is  about  fourteen  inches.  Other  naturalists  have  given  different 
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Heads  of  the  Red-bodied  Lemur,*  the  Yellow-bodied  Lemur, t the  Crowned  Lemur, \ and 
the  Gold-banded  Lemur, § are  here  given. 

Another  genus  now  claims  our  attention.||  Bosmann,  a Dutch  voyager,  who  had  visited 


RED-BODIED  LEMUR.  YELLOW-BODIED  LEMUR. 

Guinea,  speaks  of  several  remarkable  animals  found  in  that  country.  One  of  these  he  calls  Potto,  to 
which  other  names  have  been  given  by  recent  naturalists.il 

The  ears  of  this  creature  are  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Loris,  but  it  has  a tail — an  appendage  in 


CROWNED  LEMUR. 


GOLD-BANDED  LEMUR. 


which  they  are  deficient.  The  form  of  its  skull  and  of  its  hand  are  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  forefinger  is  most  remarkable,  as  it  is  the  mere  rudiment  of  a linger,  with  a nail.  Its  teeth 
resemble  those  of  the  Loris.  It  has  a thick-set  figure  ; its  colour  is  a reddish  brown,  with  a grayish 
white  on  the  back  and  the  limbs ; the  termination  of  its  tail  is  black. 


i 


SKULL  OF  POTTO.  HAND  OF  POTTO. 


* Lemur  rubriventer.  f Lemur  flaviventer.  } Lemur  coronatus.  § Lemur  chrysampyx. 

||  Perodictieus.  Bennett.  Perodieticus  Potto. 
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The  next  genus*  consists  of  handsome 
animals,  having  at  once  the  organisation  of 
the  monkeys,  and  the  graceful  appearance 
of  squirrels.  Their  heads  are  large  and 
round;  their  ears  are  long,  and 'capable  of 
being  folded  over  the  external  opening ; 
their  eyes  large  ; their  tails  bushy  ; their 
fur  soft ; and  their  forefinger  has  a slight 
claw.  They  have  thirty-six  teeth,  like 
the  Loris,  the  Lemurs,  and  some  of  the 
monkeys,  but  their  teeth  more  resemble  in 
form  those  of  the  former  than  those  of  the 
latter.  The  Galagos  are  inoffensive 
animals,  and  almost  entirely  nocturnal. 
They  live  on  trees  and  fruits,  but  insects 
and  little  birds  form  part  of  then-  food. 

THE  GALAGO  OF  SENEGAL. f 

This  animal  is  of  a grayish  colour,  lightly 
tinted  with  red,  with  one  part  of  the  face 
and  eyes  of  the  latter  colour.  Its  size  is 
a little  less  than  that  of  the  Marmozet.  It 
is  widely  distributed,  being  found  not  only 
in  Senegal,  but  in  Caffraria,  in  Abyssinia, 
and  in  Nubia. 


GALAGO  OF  SENEGAL. 


1 DEMIEOFF’S  GALAGO.* 

This  animal  is  smaller  than  the  one  last  described,  but  bears  some  resemblance  to  it  in  appearance  and 
colour.  It  is  found  on  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  and  particularly  in  Gambia. 


DEMIDOFF’s  GALAGO. 


Galago.  E.  Geoffroy. 


t Galago  Senegalensi?. 


* Galago  Dcmidoffii.  G.  Fischer 
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We  now  corao  to  a genus,*  of  which  there  are  two  sorts.  The  Tarsiers  differ  from  the  Galagos 
in  having  only  thirty  teeth  instead  of  thirty-six,  and  they  are  dissimilar  in  form.  The  structure  of  the 
brain  and  foot,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  engravings,  is  very  peculiar. 


TIIE  SPECTRE  TAKSIER. 


TEETH  OF  TARSI ER. 


BRAIN  OF  TARSIER. 


FOOT  OF  TAKSLEK. 


THE  SPECTRE  TARSIER.f 

This  is  a very  graceful  little  animal,  of  a reddish  colour,  more  or  less  shaded  with  brown,  and  gray 
under  its  body.  Though  only  the  size  of  a common  rat,  it  has  some  resemblance  in  form  to  a 


Tnr.  MADAGASCAR  RAT. 


Tnrsitis. 


f Tarsius  spectrum. 


THE  AYE-AYE. 
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monkey.  Its  tail  is  long,  and  bushy  towards. the  end.  It  is  inoffensive,  quiet,  and  even  slow;  is  strictly 
arboreal ; and  feeds  chiefly  on  insects.  It  is  found  in  Celebes,  Borneo,  and  the  Isle  oi  Banka. 

Other  animals  have  been  formed  into  a separate  genus,*  of  which  we  have  but  little  information. 
The  head  of  onet  of  them  exhibits  a general  resemblance  to  some  of  the  Lemurs.  An  animal  of 
this  kind  kept  in  a menagerie,  passed  the  day  hidden  in  a nest  winch  had  been  made  of  hay  and 
placed  in  its  cage,  and  it  was  only  at  night  it  went  forth  from  its  retreat.  The  activity  it  now 
manifested  lasted  till  morning.  Its  agility  was  very  great,  and  it  would  take  leaps  of  several  feet  in 
height.  Like  all  nocturnal  animals,  it  had  very  large  eyes,  and  an  extreme  sensibility.  Its  diet 
consisted  of  fruits,  bread,  and  biscuits. 


THE  LITTLE  MACACO. 


BRAIN  OF  YOUNG  CHEIROGALEUS. 


We  give  above  one  specimen  of  this  genus.  $ The  teeth  and  brain  of  the  one,  called  by  Buffon  the 
Madagascar  Rat,§  will  also  be  observed. 

Cuvier  established  a genus||  for  the  reception  of  the  extraordinary  animal  now  to  be  described. 


THE  AYE-AYE. If 

The  name  of  this  animal  is  derived  from  its  cry.  The  head  is  moderate  and  rounded,  and  the  muzzle 
is  rather  short  and  pointed.  The  eyes  are  very  large  and  nocturnal,  and  the  orbits  have  a bony 
ring.  The  ears  are  large ; and  obscure  furrows  in  their  interior  seem  to  denote  that  they  are  capable 
of  being  folded  down.  They  are  black,  naked,  and  smooth. 

The  teeth  consist  only  of  incisors  and  molars.  The  incisors  are  two  in  each  jaw,  strong  and 
powerful ; those  below  are  compressed  laterally,  but  are  deep  from  back  to  front ; their  roots  are 
carried  backwards,  each  in  a socket,  extending  along  a part  of  the  jaw  ; they  are  acutely  pointed — their 
apex,  resembling  a ploughshare. 

The  fore  paws  have  each  five  fingers;  that  which  represents  the  thumb  is  short,  the  others  are 
long  and  slender  ; the  middle  finger  is  very  thin,  but  it  is  exceeded  in  strength  by  the  third  finger ; 
the  thumb  is  not  opposable,  but,  like  the  other  fingers,  is  furnished  with  a strong,  sharp,  hooked 
claw.  The  arms  are  short  in  proportion  to  the  hinder  limbs — the  latter  being  long,  and  terminating  in 
prehensile  feet.  The  thumb  is  well  developed,  and  protected  by  a flat  nail ; the  toes  are  of  moderate 
length  and  stoutness,  but  the  first  is  the  shortest,  and,  as  in  the  Lemurs,  is  armed  with  a straight 
pointed  claw ; the  rest  have  large  hooked  claws. 

The  tail  is  long  and  bushy,  with  coarse  black  or  brownish-black  hairs ; the  general  colour  is  a 
blackish-brown,  passing  into  gray  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  the  throat,  and  the  under  part  of  the  body  ; 

* Cheirogaleus.  E.  Geoffroy.  f Cheirogaleus  Milii.  J Cheirogaleus  murinus. 

§ Cheirogaleus  furcifer.  ||  Cheiromys.  ^f  Cheiromys  Madagascariensis. 
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the  feet  are  nearly  black.  Beneath  the  brown  outer-coat  there  is  on  the  back  and  limbs  a fine  thick 
under-coat  of  soft  yellow  wool,  which  appears  more  or  less  through  the  outer-coat.  The  length  of  the 
body  is  one  foot  six  inches,  the  tail  being  nearly  the  same. 

According  to  Sonnerat,  who  kept  two  of  these  animals  in  captivity,  it  appears  that  the  habits  of 
the  Aye- Ayes  are  nocturnal.  By  day  they  sae  with  difficulty,  and  the  eyes,  which  are  of  an  ochre 
colour,  resemble  those  of  an  owl.  Timid  and  inoffensive,  they  pass  the  day  in  sleep,  and,  when  roused 
up,  their  motions  are  slow,  like  those  of  the  Loris  ; they  have  also  the  same  fondness  for  warmth  ; 
their  thick  fur  indeed  sufficiently  proves  their  impatience  of  cold. 

During  the  day  the  Aye- Aye  conceals  itself  in  its  secluded  retreat — some  hole  or  excavation, 
whence  it  issues  forth  on  the  approach  of  darkness,  in  quest  of  food.  Its  diet  consists  of  buds  and 
fruits,  together  with  insects  ; it  searches  the  crevices  and  bark  of  trees  for  caterpillars,  drawing  them 
forth  by  means  of  its  long  finger,  and  so  carrying  them  to  its  mouth.  Sonnerat  kept  his  specimens 
alive  for  two  months,  feeding  them  on  boiled  rice,  which  they  took  up  with  their  long  slender  fingers, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Chinese  do  their  chop-sticks.  Sonnerat  remarks,  that  during  the 
whole  time  these  animals  lived,  he  never  observed  them  set  up  their  long  bushy  tail  like  a squirrel, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  always  kept  trailing  at  length. 


HEAD  OF  AYE-AYE. 


SKULL  OF  ADULT  AYE-AYE. 


The  Rev.  W.  Ellis  says,  in  reference  to  his  visit  to  Madagascar  : — “ I spoke  to  some  of  the 
intelligent  natives  about  this  animal,  and  found  it  was  but  rarely  met  with,  and  seemed  to  be 
regarded  with  a sort  of  superstitious  feeling,  which  would  make  them  rather  unwilling  to  attempt  its 
capture.  From  their  remarks  and  those  of  others,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  the 
western  coast  of  the  island,  as  has  been  supposed,  several  having  been  taken  in  other  parts,  and  I 
was  led  to  infer  that  there  is  more  than  one  species,  as  some  described  the  animal  as  larger  than 
othex-s. 

“Two  French  gentlemen,  who  had  resided  for  many  years  on  the  island,  and  with  whom  I 
frequently  conversed  about  the  animal,  had  both  had  it  more  than  once  in  their  possession.  M.  de 
Lastelle  said  its  habits  were  nocturnal,  and  that  it  was  exceedingly  active  during  the  night ; that  he 
lost  one  during  the  night ; and  suspected  that,  from  superstitious  motives,  the  natives  had  set  it  free. 
He  confined  one  afterwards  in  a bariol  in  his  house,  but  it  ate  through  the  baiTel  and  escaped. 
M.  Provint  had  kept  one  for  some  time  in  his  house.  He  described  its  eyes  as  lai-ge  and  round,  its 
ears  as  thin  and  broad,  its  colour  as  brown,  merging  into  gray,  and  its  thick  bushy  tail  as  shorter  than 
that  of  the  lai’ge  and  white  Lemur. 

“ It  subsisted  chiefly  on  boiled  rice  and  fruits,  and  during  the  day  laid  asleep  lolled  up  in  a 
basket  in  the  house,  apparently  undisturbed  by  persons  passing  near,  but  at  night  it  was  necessary  to 
secure  it,  and  it  ultimately  escaped  by  eating  during  the  night  through  a bar  of  hard  wood  more  than  two 
inches  thick — a feat  which  the  position  and  form  of  its  incisors,  or  cutting  teeth,  would  render  it  well 


! 


TEETH  OF  YOUNG  AYE-AYE. 


TEETH  OF  ADULT  AYE-AYE. 


THE  AYE-AYE. 


able  to  accomplish,  as  few  animals  are  supposed  to  possess  greater  cutting  power.  I was  encouraged 
to  hope,  during  my  visits  to  the  island,  that  I might  add  an  Aye- Aye  to  my  collection  before  finally 
leaving,  but  my  friend  had  not  been 
able  to  secure  one  when  I left. 

There  is  a stuffed  specimen  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  the 
Mauritius  ; but  it  did  not  accord 
exactly  with  the  accounts  received 
in  the  island,  and  as  Mr.  P.  A. 

Whiche,  who  had  presented  it  to 
the  museum,  was  not  certain  whether 
the  captain  of  one  of  his  ships  had 
brought  it  from  Madagascar  or  the 


I felt  doubtful 
the  Madagascar 


coast  of  Africa, 
whether  it  was 

animal  or  not — or,  if  so,  much  in- 
clined to  expect  that  more  than  one 
species  will  be  found.” 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  for 
a long  time  only  one  specimen  of 
'this  animal  was  to  be  found  in 

Europe— and  that  a skeleton  in  the  Museum  of  Paris — an  Aye- Aye  should  recently  have  been 
brought  to  that  city.  An  account  of  its  habits  has  been  read  before  the  French  Academy  ot 
Sciences  by  Dr.  Vinson.  His  general  description  agrees  with  those  already  given,  but  some  of  the 
remarkable  peculiarities  of  this  animal  it  will  be  well  to  add. 


THE  AYE-AYE. 


The  longest  of  its  fingers  is  next  the  middle  one,  which  is  black  and  slender,  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  others,  not  by  its  form  alone,  but  also  by  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  Aye- Aye 
climbs  trees  and  hangs  upon  them  by  its  ordinary  fingers ; but  with  the  slender  one  it  takes  food, 
carries  it  to  its  mouth,  searches  for  caterpillars  in  tho  bark  of  trees,  and  through  its  assistance  drinks, 

which  it  never  does  with  its  lips  directly. 
When  drinking,  it  dips,  the  long  finger 
into  the  liquid,  and  passes  it  rapidly 
through  the  mouth — in  a manner  lick- 
ing it  with  the  tongue,  the  form  of  its 
lips,  which  are  flattened  horizontally, 
being  wonderfully  adapted  to  this  opera- 
tion, which  the  animal  repeats  with 
anterior  hand  of  aye-aye.  great  rapidity. 

The  attitude  of  the  Aye- Aye  when 
in  a state  of  repose  is  most  remarkable.  Squatting  upon  its  hind  legs,  it  places  its  head  between  its 
fore  feet,  and  brings  over  them  its  thick  and  bushy  tail,  of  which  all  the  hair  is  then  expanded,  and 
thus  it  gradually  covers  itself  entirely  as  with  a cloak. 
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On  its  first  arrival  in  Paris  it  was  wild  and  fierce,  endeavouring  to  hide  itself  from  the  presence 
of  any  one,  but  in  the  course  of  two  months,  it  became  tame,  and  did  not  attempt  to  escape  when  left 
at  liberty.  It  was  extremely  fond  of  cafe  au  lait  and  eau  sucree — drinking  by  means  of  its  long  finger, 


t.  SKELETON  OP  SPECTRE  TARSIER. 


2.  G ALKOFITH  EOtTS. 
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which  it  passed  and  repassed  from  the  vessel  to  its  mouth  with  surprising  agility.  On  the  trees  it 
exhibited  the  bounding  activity  ot  the  monkey  tribes,  leaping  from  branch  to  branch,  and  crossing 
wide  spaces  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  equal  to  that  of  the  Ring-tailecl  Lemur. 

We  have  now  reached  the  last  genus"  ol  that  remarkable  division  of  four-handed  animals  which 
we  have  rapidly  examined,  and  which  contains  some  very  extraordinary  creatures,  whether  considered 
with  reference  to  their  structure  or  their  habits. 


HIND  FOOT  OF  GALEOPITHECUS. 


BONES  OF  ITS  HIND  FOOT. 


Some  naturalists  class  them  with  the  bats,  but  from  these  they  differ,  inasmuch  as  the  toes  ox 
their  anterior  extremities  are  very  unlike.  This  will  be  seen  if  the  bones  of  the  foot,  and  especially 
the  foot  itself,  as  shown  in  the  engravings,  be  carefully  examined.  The  toes  of  these  parts,  which  are 
all  furnished  with  sharp  claws,  are  not  more  lengthened  than  those  of  the  hind  feet,  so  that  a 
membrane,  of  which  we  must  afterwards  speak  more  particularly,  lying  between  the  extremities  and  the 


SKULL  OF  GALEOPITHECUS. 
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ITS  TEETH. 


VERTICAL  CUTTING  OF  AN  INCISOR  TOOTH 
OF  GALEOPITHECUS, 


sides  of  the  tail,  can  hardly  effect  more  than  the  functions  of  a parachute,  though  the  animal  has  the 
credit  of  being  able  to  fly. 

Some  naturalists  have  supposed  that  there  are  three  species  of  this  genus ; but,  some  years  ago, 


* Galeopithecus. 
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Mr.  Waterhouse  demonstrated,  from  a rigorous  examination  of  a series  of  skulls,  tliat  there  are  but 
two  ; and  he  pointed  out  their  distinguishing  characteristics  at  a meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

The  animals  of  the  first  and  larger  species*  measured  about  two  feet 
in  entire  length,  and  their  skulls  were  two  inches  eleven  and  a half  lines  in 
length.  The  anterior  incisor  of  the  upper  jaw  wqs  broad,  and  divided  by 
two  notches  into  three  distinct  lobes  : the  next  incisor  on  each  side  had 
its  anterior  and  posterior  margins  notched,  and  the  first  molar,  or  the  tooth 
which  occupies  the  situation  of  the  canine,  had  its  posterior  edge  distinctly 
notched.  This  tooth  was  separated  by  a narrow  space  before  and  behind,  from 
the  second  incisor  in  front,  and  the  second  molar  at  the  back. 

The  animals  of  the  second  species, + he  remarked,  might  be  distinguished 
from  the  former  by  the  proportionately  larger  ears  and  the  greater  length  of 

J 11  . ° ° LOWEB  JAW  OF  GALEO- 

the  hands.  The  skull,  too,  he  described  as  narrower  in  proportion  to  its  pithecl-e. 

length,  the  muzzle  as  broader  and  more  obtuse,  and  the  orbit  of  the  eye  as  smaller.  The  anterior 

incisor  of  the  upper  jaw  was  narrow, 
and  had  but  one  notch ; the  next  in- 
cisor on  each  side  was  considerably 
larger,  longer,  and  stronger  than  in 
the  former  species,  and  differed  more- 
over in 

THE  FLYING  LEMUR. 

This  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a cat, 
and  is  provided  with  an  extensive 
parachute,  which  consists  of  a lateral 
membrane,  not  only  between  the  an- 
terior and  posterior  limbs,  but  also  be- 
tween the  posterior  limbs  themselves, 
so  as  to  include  the  tail,  which  is  of 
considerable  length.  The  fingers  of 
the  forepaws,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, are  also  included  in  this  ex- 
tensive membranous  expansion.  The  entire  upper  surface  of  the  body  and  lateral  membrane  is  I 
covered  with  woolly  fur,  but  the  under  surface  is  nearly  naked.  The  parachute  is  capable  of  being 
folded  up  ■ but  when  on  the  stretch  for  action,  it  forms  a wide  expanse,  not,  indeed,  endowing  its 
possessor  with  true  powers  of  flight,  but  enabling  it  to  take  long  sweeping  leaps  from  tree  to  tree 
with  the  utmost  facility. 

Here,  then,  we  close  our  account  of  the  Four-Handed  Animals  : the  first  division  being  formed  of  I 
the  Monlcey,  and  the  second  of  the  Lemur  tribes.  Diversified  as  are  the  names  assigned  to  the  latter,  I 
and  various  as,  in  fact,  their  species  are,  the  differences  arc  sometimes  so  minute  as  only  to  require  I 
being  mentioned  on  the  ground  of  scientific  accuracy.  Naturalists  have  had  their  disagreements  as  to  I 
the  proper  place  in  the  range  of  being  of  particular  animals,  as  well  as  their  most  appropriate  deno-  p 
minations,  and  so  it  will  continue  to  be.  Alterations  in  name  and  place  will  still  be  made.  The  j| 
general  reader,  meanwhile,  will  probably  be  satisfied  with  regarding  the  animals  of  our  second  division 
as  Lemurs,  having  geucric  and  specific  differences. 

* Galeopithccus  TemtninckiL  t Galeopithecus  Phillippincnsis. 


having  its  edges  even. 


THE  BAT. 

This  animal,  beyond  all  others  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  a being  of  strange  associations.  The 
imaginations  of  men,  whether  nurtured  by  superstition  or  fired  by  poetry,  have  alike  contributed  to 
invest  Bats  with  unnatural  qualities.  Thus  Homer  finds  in  them  a comparison,  as  he  traces  the  move- 
ments of  departed  spirits  : — 

As  when  the  bats  within  some  hallow’d  cave 
Flit,  squeaking  all  around,  for  if  but  one 
Fall  from  the  rock,  the  rest  all  follow  him, 

In  such  connection  mutual  they  adhere, 

So,  after  bounteous  Mercury,  the  ghosts 
Trooped  downward,  gibbering!  on  the  dreary  way.” 

When  Caliban  denounces  Prospero,  he  exclaims  : — 

“All  the  charms 

Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  near  you  ! ’ 

Macbeth,  too,  thus  intimates  his  direful  purpose  to  his  “dearest  chuck  — 

“ Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 

His  cloister'd  flight;  ’ere  to  black  Hecate's  summons 
The  shard-borne  beetle  with  its  drowsy  hums, 

Hath  rung  night’s  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A deed  of  dreadful  note.” 

And  in  a subsequent  scene  in  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  where  a dark  cave  appears,  witli  a cauldron 
boiling  in  the  centre,  and  the  witches  engaged  in  their  orgies,  one  of  them  mentions  an  ingredient 

* Cheiroptera,  from  two  Greek  words,  meaning  “a  hand”  and  “a  wing.” 

f “The  ghosts 

Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets.” — Shakesncarc. 
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from  the  creature  now  under  consideration,  as  essential  to  the  cliarm  they  were 

“ Fillet  of  a fenny  snake, 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake; 

Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog, 

Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog.” 

Ages  elapsed  before  even  naturalists  could  divest  themselves  of  the  superstitions  that  clustered 
around  this  tribe  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Still  further  effort  was  required  to  examine  their  actual 
structure,  and  assign  them  an  appropriate  place.  The  first  grave  conclusion  was  that  Bats  were  birds, 
then  they  were  described  as  “ aves  non  aves,"  that  is,  “ birds  and  not  birds and  only  at  the  olose  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  decidedly  declared  that  they  are  “ viviparous  quadrupeds.”  Here,  however, 
we  have  a combination  of  fact  and  fiction  ; for  though  it  is  true  that  Bats  are  viviparous,  not  hatching 
their  young  as  birds  do  from  the  egg,  but  producing  them  as  living  beings,  in  no  sense  whatever  can 
they  be  accurately  classed  as  quadrupeds.  The  dog,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  elephant,  and  innumerable 
other  animals  are  manifestly  four-footed,  but  no  Bat  was  ever  yet  found  that  was  thus  endowed,  or  could 
walk  as  they  do. 

In  saying  this  we  rest  on  their  known  structure  in  past  ages,  as  well  as  on  that  which  each  one  of 
our  readers  may  observe  for  personal  satisfaction,  of  which  the  following  is  a remarkable  proof. 
Gypsum  quarries  are  spread  over  the  flanks  of  Montmartre,  which  were  long  known  to  afford  fossil 
bones  ; and  innumerable  fragments  of  them  had,  by  slow  degrees,  filled  the  cabinets  of  Paris,  but  no  one 
appears  to  have  suspected  the  mine  of  wonders  which  these  rocks  contained. 

Having  gradually  ascertained  that  there  were  numerous  species  belonging  to  many  genera,  “ I at 
length  found  myself,”  says  Cuvier,  “as  if  placed  in  a charnel-house,  surrounded  by  mutilated  fragments 
of  many  hundred  skeletons  of  more  than  twenty  kinds  of  animals,  piled  confusedly  around  me.  The 
task  assigned  me  was  to  restore  them  all  to  their  original  position. 

“ At  the  voice  of  comparative  anatomy,  eveiy  bone  and  fragment  of  a bone  resumed  its  place.  I 
cannot  find  words  to  express  the  pleasure  I experienced  in  seeing,  as  I discovered  one  character,  how 
all  the  consequences  which  I predicted  from  it  were  successively  confirmed ; the  feet  were  found  in 
accordance  with  the  characters  announced  by  the  teeth ; the  teeth  in  harmony  with  those  indicated 
beforehand  by  the  feet ; the  bones  of  the  legs  and  thighs,  and  every  connecting  portion  of  the  extre- 
mities, were  found  set  together  precisely  as  I had  arranged  them,  before  my  conjectures  were  verified 

by  the  discovery  of  the  parts  entire  ; in  short,  each  species 
was,  as  it  were,  reconstructed  from  a single  one  of  its  com- 
ponent elements.” 

We  may  estimate  the  number  of  the  animals  collected 
in  the  gypsum  of  Montmartre,  from  the  fact  stated  by  Cuvier, 
that  scarcely  a block  is  taken  from  these  quarries,  which 
does  not  disclose  some  fragment  of  a fossil  skeleton,  though 
millions  must  have  been  destroyed  before  attention  was 
awakened  to  the  subject. 

We  give  an  engraving  of  one  of  these  blocks,  contain- 
ing a part  of  the  skeleton  of  a Bat.  Here  may  be  observed 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  principal  part  of  the  teeth,  some  of  the 
vertebrae,  the  two  collar  bones,  the  two  arms,  and  the  two 
fore-arms  almost  entire.  To  this  species  was  given  a name,* 
derived  from  the  site  of  its  discovery,  while  it  contributed 
to  establish  the  accuracy  of  the  principles  which  guided 
Cuvier  throughout  his  interesting  inquiry.  The  last  found 
fragments  confirmed  the  conclusions  he  had  drawn  from 
those  first  brought  to  light,  and  his  retrograde  steps  being 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  his  predictions  which  were 
verified.  “Discoveries  thus  conducted,  demonstrate,"  ns  Dr.  Buckland  remarks,  “the  constancy  ot 
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the  laws  of  co-existence  that  have  ever  pervaded  all  animated  nature,  and  place  those  extinct  genera 
in  close  connection  with  the  living  orders  of  mammalia.”  It  is  still  further  remarkable  that 
remains  of  the  oldest  Bats  occur  in  the  Eocene*  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  that  they  are  there  associated 
with  the  bones  of  dolphins  and  morses.  The  bones  of  bats  of  existing  species  have  also  been  found  in 
the  cavities  of  the  gypsum  at  Kostritz,  a locality  south-west  of  Leipsic,  in  the  valley  of  the  Elster, 
mixed  with  bones  of  extinct  animals,  and  the  remains  of  existing  species. 

The  Bat  tribes,  of  which  naturalists  form  an  order,  comprehend  several  distinct  families,  and  a 
great  number  of  genera  and  species.  They  vary  greatly  in  size,  from  that  of  the  smallest  mouse,  to  the 
enormous  dimensions  of  the  Kalong,  found  in  the  island  of  Java,  hereafter  to  be  described.  The 
larger  ones  are  limited  to  the  ton-id  zone ; the  smaller  are  widely  distributed. 


BRAIN-  OF 
BAT. 


BAT  ON  THE  WING. 


BREAST-BONE  OF 
LARGE  BAT. 


In  Australia,  where,  we  are  told,  the  stones  of  the  cherries  grow  without,  and  not  within  the  fruit, 
where  the  small  end  of  the  pear  instead  of  the  large  tends  downwards,  and  where  other  singularities 
appear  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  few  Bats  are  found.  In  other  instances,  their  geograph- 
ical distribution  is  almost  as  regular  as  that  of  the  larger  animals.  Some  are  wanting  in  America, 
and  may  be  found  in  diverse  countries  of  the  Old  World.  None  appear  in  Europe  which  have  been 
discovered  in  New  Holland.  The  Vampire  Bats,  and  others  more  or  less  analogous,  are  exclusively 
American.  Other  kinds  have  their  representatives  in  many  countries ; such  are  those  of  the  genus 
Molossus  and  the  Vespertilions,  which  yield  species  to  the  Old  World  and  the  New  also.  The  latter 
genus  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  wide  dispersion  of  its  species. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  contemplate  the  most  remarkable  of  these  creatures,  in  various  regions  of 
the  globe  ; nor  can  we  fail  to  discover  much  that  is  exceedingly  interesting  in  their  structure  and  habits. 

We  begin  with  a Family  t having  various  members,  with  some  of  whom  we  are  most  likely  to  form 
a personal  acquaintance,  while  others  are  only  to  be  found  in  distant  regions  of  the  earth. 

Bats  are  generally  remarkable  for  the  structure  of  the  nose,  of  which  this  family,  like  others 
yet  to  be  considered,  supplies  many  examples.  Here  the  nose  disc  is  expanded  into  a leaf  behind, 
and  with  a pit  or  process  between  the  nostrils  in  front.  Varieties  appear,  however,  in  the  several 
genera  of  this  family,  of  which  we  give  an  instance  in  Commerson’s  Bat  (p.  156).  The  anterior  portion 
of  the  nose,  usually  bearing  a fancied  resemblance  to  a horse-shoe,  surrounds  the  nostrils,  and  stretches 
upwards  to  the  base  of  the  posterior  expansion,  which  is  furnished  with  lateral  lobes.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  this  curious  apparatus  is  intended  for  closing  the  nostrils  when  they  are  not  in 

The  geological  term,  Eocene,  indicates  that  period  in  the  history  of  our  globe,  when  the  dawn  of  recent  species  of  animals 
>»  discernible.  b 

t Rhinolophus. 
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use,  or  that  it  iorms  an  extension  of  the  organ  of  smell ; but  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  the 
delicate  and  bare  skin  of  which  it  consists,  affords  a peculiar  localisation  to  the  sense  of  touch,  doubtless 
rendered  necessary  by  the  habits  of  these  animals.  Their  ears  are  largely  developed. 


THE  GREATER  HORSE-SHOE  BAT  * 

This  animal  has  the  head  of  an  oblong  form,  the  upper  part  rounded,  the  muzzle  turned  and 
margined  with  stiffish  hairs.  The  mouth  is  wide.  A large  tube  at  the  base  is  capable  of  closing  the 
ear,  when  it  is  contracted.  The  fur,  which  is  long  and  soft,  is  reddish  gray  above,  pale  gray  beneath 
and  the  ears  pale-brown.  The  entire  length  of  the  animal  is  three  inches  and  nine  lines,  that  of  the 
head  being  eleven  lines  ; of  the  body  an  inch  and  seven  lines  ; of  the  tail  an  inch  and'a  quarter.  The 
expansion  of  the  wing  is  fourteen  inches. 

Dr.  Latham  was  the  first  who  discovered  this  bat  in  England.  Montague  observed  it,  together  with 
the  smaller  species,  in  the  cavern  called  “Kent’s  Hole,”  near  Torquay;  and  it  has  been  procured  in 
various  caverns  in  the  south  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Rochester  and  Bristol  Cathedrals. 

As,  however,  in  the  air  bats  pass  the  active  portion  of  their  existence,  and  revel  in  the  exercise  of 
their  peculiar  endowments,  their  organs  of  flight  are  in  harmony  with  their  habits.  • In  a bird,  the 
wing — which  is,  in  fact,  its  arm — consists,  as  in  man,  of  the  true-arm,  the  fore-arm,  and  the  hand.  The 
hand,  however,  so  far  from  being  flexible,  as  the  name  suggests,  is  a firm,  inflexible  basis  for  a series  of 
stiff  elastic  feathers,  continuous  with  those  proceeding  from  the  arm.  On  the  anterior  edge  is  seated 
the  thumb-bone,  a single-jointed  piece.  The  fingers  are  two  ; the  first  consists  of  two  phalanges,  a 
broad  basal  bone,  as  if  several  were  compacted  into  one,  and  a small,  pointed  bone.  The  second  finger 
consists  merely  of  a small  portion  in  close  contact  with  the  first  phalanx  of  the  first  finger. 

The  organisation  of  bats  is  very  different.  Their  powers  of  flight  consist  not  of  stiff  feathers, 
disposed  in  order  and  based  upon  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  but  of  a large  thin  membrane,  stretched 
over  and  between  the  limbs,  to  which  the  bones  act  as  stretchers,  like  the  strips  of  whalebone  or  steel 
rods  in  an  umbrella ; the  tail,  in  many  species,  assisting  also. 

This  membrane  has  its  origin  in  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  reaches  all  along  the  body  to  the 
extremities  of  the  hinder  legs,  which  it  incloses  in  its  folds.  Thus,  not  only  is  the  surface  by  which 
it  acts  on  the  air  sufficiently  extensive,  but  the  muscular  power  by  which  its  motions  are  effected,  is 
adequate  to  give  it  those  quick  and  sudden  impulses  which  are  requisite  for  flying  ; and  thus,  although 
its  structure  is  different  from  that  of  birds,  it  yet  performs  fully  the  office  of  a real  wing.  The  bat, 
although  not  made  to  continue  very  long  on  the  wing,  flies  with  perfect  ease,  even  while  carrying 
along  with  it  one  or  two  of  its  young. 

The  wing  of  the  bat  has  often  been  spoken  of  as  a callous  membrane,  insensible  as  the  leather  ot 
a glove  or  a shoe,  but  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth.  Were  one  to  select  an  organ  of  the  most 
exquisite  delicacy  and  sensibility,  it  would  be  the  bat’s  wing ; as  an  organ  of  touch,  it  has  rarely  been 
equalled,  and  perhaps  never  surpassed. 

Spallanzani  had  observed  that  bats  could  fly  with  great  certainty  in  rooms  however  dark,  without 
striking  against  the  walls.  He  found  that  when  their  eyes  were  covered,  they  could  fly  with  as  much 
precision  as  before ; and  even  when  he  putiout  their  eyes,  no  error  in  this  respect  was  observed.  When 
branches  of  trees  or  threads  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  the  bats  avoided  them,  nor  did  they  even 
brush  the  threads  as  they  flew  past  or  between  them  ; and  even  when  the  space  between  was  too  small 
to  admit  their  expanded  wings,  they  contracted  their  pinions  so  as  to  suit  their  dimensions  to  the 
breadth  of  the  passage.  Spallanzani  thought  that  the  bat  must  possess  a sixth  sense.  The  organs  of  vision 
had  been  cruelly  destroyed,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  by  sight  that  they  avoided  all  obstacles.  In 
man)  bats  the  ears  were  stopped,  so  that  it  could  not  be  by  hearing.  In  others,  the  nostrils  were 
stopped,  so  that  it  could  not  be  by  smelling.  As  to  taste,  it  was  out  of  the  question. 

Cuviei  v as  of  opinion  that  the  phenomenon  was  accounted  for  by  the  acuteness  of  the  sensation 
of  touch  in  the  wing,  and  not  by  any  additional  sense.  It  is  not  a wing  intended  merely  for  flight, 
but  one  which,  while  it  raises  the  bat,  is  capable  of  receiving  a new  sensation  or  sensations  in  so  exqui- 
site a degice  as  almost  to  constitute  a new  sense.  On  the  fine  web  of  the  wing,  which  presents  an 

Rhinolophus  fcrrum-cquinum.  Leach. 
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enormous  surface  to  the  air,  nerves  are  distributed,  which  enable  the  bat  to  avoid  objects  in  its  flight 
during  the  obscurity  of  night,  when  both  eyes  and  ears  fail.  It  is  probable  that  the  air  when  struck 
by  this  wing,  or  very  sensible  hand,  in  the  action  of  flight,  produces  a sensation  of  heat,  cold,  or 
resistance  to  that  organ.  The  writer  has  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  blind  boys  and  young 
men  especially,  when  engaged  in  walking  considerable  distances.  It  is  their  practice  when  in  any 
doubt  as  to  their  path  to  stop,  and  their  attitude  is  then  that  of  listening.  The  power  of  hearing,  in 
such  circumstances,  is  often  exceedingly  acute.  Mr.  Jesse  says,  “A  bllud  boy  of  the  name  of  Fitz- 
gerald, who  is  now  the  organist  of  Hampton  Court  Chapel,  caught  fish  in  a temporary  pond  at  Hampton, 
with  his  hands.  He  said  he  was  enabled  to  do  this  ‘ by  hearing  them  move  !’  ” In  the  stoppages  of 
the  blind  in  their  walks,  and  their  consequent  judgment  of  their  right  course,  they  are,  doubtless,  aided 
by  the  action  of  the  air.  A blind  horse  driven  in  a gig,  when  brought  up  suddenly,  as  he  often  was, 
by  way  of  experiment,  against  a closed  gate  through  which  he  had  probably  never  before  passed, 
always  stopped  short,  and  could  never  be  forced  against  it.  It  was  supposed  that  he  perceived  there 
was  some  immediate  intervening  object  which  obstructed  that  current  of  dir  of  which  he  had  previously 
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been  conscious.  And  certain  it  is  that  the  modified  impressions  which  the  air  in  quiescence,  or  in 
motion,  however  slight,  communicates — the  tremulous  jar  of  the  faintest  current — the  indescribable 
condition  of  such  strata  as  are  in  contact  with  different  bodies,  are  all  appreciated  by  the  bat. 

Of  this  flying  membrane,  the  bones  of  the  arms  aud  hands  are  the  principal  supporters  and  levers 
of  motion — we  say  hands,  because  though  not  graspers,  as  such  they  must  be  considered.  All  these 
hones,  those  of  the  carpus  excepted,  are  slender  and  remarkably  lengthened.  The  bones  of  the  fingers 
are  very  slender,  and  of  extraordinary  length,  diverging  from  each  other  as  they  proceed.  They  arc, 
’ however,  moveable,  and  are  not  only  capable  of  closing  together,  but  of  being  folded  down  in  contact 
■with  the  forearm. 

The  true  finger  bones  carry  on  the  elongation  of  this  framework,  and  taper  to  a point,  like  the 
H extremity  of  an  angling-rod,  but  unfurnished  with  nails  or  claws.  These  fingers  are  essential  not  only 
j*  for  duly  expanding  the  wing,  but  for  keeping  its  margins  stretched  out,  and  for  folding  it  down  when 
r requisite.  In  some  genera  the  first  finger  consists  but  of  one  very  fine  bone  ; the  second  finger  consists 
|*  three ; occasionally  the  first  finger  is  tipped  with  a very  small  hook-like  nail.  The  thumb  is  free,  and 
ii  usually  short,  consisting  of  three  bones,  the  last  of  which  is  armed  with  a strong  hooked  claw.  Such, 
then,  is  the  hand  of  the  bat,  essentially  an  apparatus  for  flight.  Thus  designed  and  constructed , 
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the  rotation  of  the  fore-arm  would  not  only  be  an  unnecessary,  but  indeed  a cumbrous  endowment ; 
its  motion,  therefore,  is  simply  hinge-like,  while  that  of  the  shoulder  is  to  a great  extent  rotatory. 

A membrane  so  extensive  as  the  wing  of  the  bat,  requires  obviously  for  its  effective  movement  an 
extraordinary  development  of  the  governing  muscles.  That  part  of  the  skeleton,  therefore,  on  which 

these  muscles  ai-e  fixed  is  accordingly  modified.  The  shoulder  bones 
are  of  great  magnitude  and  strength.  The  breast-bone  (see  p.  1 53), 
though  narrow,  has  a keel-like  elevation  along  its  anterior  sur- 
face, resembling  this  part  of  the  structure  of  birds ; the  muscles  are 
proportionately  large ; indeed,  the  whole  sti-ueture  of  the  bat  is 
concentrated  in  its  organs  of  flight.  A curious  fact  has  been 
placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  observations  of  M.  Agassiz  and 
others  : it  is  that  the  flying  membrane  of  bats  is  only  developed  a 
comparatively  short  time  before  birth.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  embryo  it  is  not  discoverable.  As  soon  as  it  is,  the  four  great 
fingers  of  the  hand  begin  to  take  their  definite  form,  and  the 
transformation  which  lenders  the  outer  membrane  a veritable 
wing  may  be  easily  followed  in  all  its  details. 

The  hinder  limbs  of  the  bat  can  scarcely  be  called  organs  of  locomotion.  As  they  principally 
serve,  in  conjunction  with  the  tail  when  present,  to  keep  the  flying  membrane  duly  expanded,  they  are 
comparatively  feeble.  The  toes  are  five  in  number,  and  armed  with  sharp-hooked  claws,  by  which  the 
animal  suspends  itself  while  at  rest  in  its  retreat. 

Thus  it  lays  hold  of  cornices  and  other  projections  of  the  roofs  of  buildings,  on  which  it  fastens 
itself,  and  hangs  with  its  head  downwards.  It  is  probably  with  the  design  of  aiding  this  action  that 
the  toes  are  turned  completely  backwards,  and  that  they  are  of  a curved  shape.  There  is  also  a bony 
projection  outwards  from  the  heel,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  hinder  prolongation  outlie  mem- 
brane, which  often  extends  between  the  hind  feet,  and  is  further  sustained  by  the  tail,  in  those  species 
which  have  the  spine  so  prolonged  as  to  form  one. 

Reposing  with  its  head  downwards,  the  bat,  on  being  disturbed,  can  readily  disengage  itself,  and 
dropping  into  the  air,  can  take  flight  immediately.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  animal  rested  on  a sur- 
face, it  could  not  so  easily  raise  itself.  Even  if  it  perched  witli  its  head  upwards,  it  could  not  disengage 
itself  so  readily,  or  be  aware  of  the  approach  of  danger  so  soon  as  it  is  while  resting  with  its  head  in  its 
singular  yet  natural  position.  The  strong  claw  which  aids  this  suspension,  is  also  useful  in  progress,  • 
serving  as  a point  of  support. 

The  bat  was  well  known  throughout  Syria ; and  the  crevices,  the  lonely  caverns  and  sepulchres, 
and  the  rocks  around  Jerusalem, -furnished  in  olden  time,  as  well  as  in  the  present,  a secluded  hiding- 
place.  Hence,  when  the  prophet  Isaiah  foretold  the  overthrow  of  idolatry,  he  said  : — “ In  that  day 
a man  shall  cast  his  idols  of  silver,  and  his  idols  of  gold,  which  they  made  each  one  for  himself  to 
worship,  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats." 

1 lie  idea  conveyed  by  these  words  is,  therefore,  that  of  neglect  and  loneliness.  They  intimate  that 
the  idols  of  men  should  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  their  temples  to  ruin.  So  forsaken  should  they 
be,  that  the  seclusion-loving  bat  should  make  the  hall — once  thronged  with  idolatrous  worshippers — 
its  solitary  abode.  A similar  allusion  is  often  made  by  the  people  of  India.  Thus,  when  passing  a . 
tenantless  house,  the  question  is  asked,  “Why  is  this  dwelling  given  to  the  bats  i ” Lamentation  is 
also  expressed  in  the  same  manner  : “ Alas  ! alas  ! my  wife  and  children  are  dead  ; my  house  and  all  I 
possess  is  given  to  the  bats  ! ” 

“ Hie  East,  says  Roberts,  “maybe  termed  the  country  of  bats;  they  hang  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  in  caves,  ruins,  and  under  the  roofs  of  large  buildings.  To  enter  such  places  after  rain  is 
most  offensive.  I have  lived  in  rooms  where  it  was  sickening  to  remain  on  account  of  the  smell 
produced  by  these  creatures ; and  whence  it  was  almost  impossible  to  expel  them.” 

>So  fai,  however,  from  being  confined  to  India,  of  which  this  writer  chiefly  speaks,  great  numbers  of 
them  have  been  seen  clinging  to  the  arches  of  the  cool  cellars  which  are  inhabited  during  the  summer  . 
at  Bagdad  , and  not  only  so,  but  to  the  vaulted  ceilings  of  light  and  lofty  rooms  on  the  first  floor.  Thus, 
they  are  constantly  in  the  same  room  with  the  residents.  And  yet,  a traveller  says  : — “We  never  saw 
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THE  BAT  SUSPENDED  BY  ITS  THUMB. 

parated  from  tlie  fingers  that  support  the  wing,  and  is  terminated  by  a strong  claw  which  even 
P1  ejects  when  the  wing  is  folded. 


a- single  bat  leave  its  position,  or  even  change  it  during  the  day,  though,  from  the  shapeless  and  furry 
mass  heads  peered  out  with  sufficient  frequency  to  indicate  that,  in  the  summer  days,  it  was  not  merely 

sleep  that  kept  them  motionless.  Noise 
never  seemed  to  disturb  them,  and  if  ac- 
tually hunted,  they  would  fly  off  indeed,  and 
would  immediately  return  and  form  their 
cluster  again  on  the  same  spot.” 

Pallas,  in  his  Travels,  mentions  a curious 
superstition  regarding  bats  found  in  the 
grottoes,  or  natural  caves  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pertova.  Here  they  are  in  immense 
abundance,  and  are  found  flying  and  enjoying 
their  gloomy  solitude  at  all  hours.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  surrounding  natives  that  one 
of  these  bats,  dried  and  carried  about  the 
person  as  an  amulet,  will  ensure  prosperity 
in  the  world  ; and  that  boiling  water- 
in  which  one  of  them  was  ever  dipped, 
when  given  as  a drink,  will  prove  an 
effectual  remedy  for  intermittent  fevers  in 
children. 

Southey  tells  of 

“ The  bat,  that  with  hook’d  and  leathery  wing 
Clung  to  the  cave  roof ; 

and,  unlike  many  poets,  when  speaking  of 
natural  objects,  he  does  so  correctly  ; for,  in 
addition  to  the  power  bats  have  of  suspending  themselves  by  their  lower  extremities,  they  can  attach 
themselves  to  the  projecting  objects  by  the  thumb,  which,  apparently  for  this  express  purpose,  is 
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When  the  bat  attempts,  with  folded  Avings,  to  proceed  along  a level  surface,  its  movements,  though 
tolerably  quick,  are  aAvkAvard  and  shuffling ; and  it  uses  the  claw  of  its  thumb  as  a hook  for  catching 
hold  of  any  irregularities  in  order  to  drag  itself  along.  Hence,  on  a smooth  polished  surface  it  is 
greatly  embarrassed ; but  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  in  the  crevices  of  masonry,  and  in  rough  chinks  or 
fissures,  it  can  crawl  about  with  considerable  facility,  as  also  it  does  about  the  wire-work  of  a cage. 
The  ground,  lioAvever,  is  not  the  destined  province  of  the  bat,  as  we  have  seen  ; the  air  is  its  home 
it  is  here  that  these  singular  creatures  are  all  alertness,  pursuing  their  insect  prey,  and  uttering  their 
short,  sharp  cry  as  they  whirl  in  circling  flights,  or  perform  their  abrupt  zigzag  evolutions. 

THE  SMALLER  HORSE-SHOE  BAT* 

This  animal  greatly  resembles  the  one  just  noticed  ; but  Geoffroy  in  France,  and  Montague  in  England, 
traced  the  differences  of  the  two  species.  It  is  much  smaller  than  the  former,  and  presents  consider- 
able differences  in  the  ears  and  nasal  appendages.  The  fur,  on  the  upper  parts,  is  gravish-brown  : that 
on  the  loAver,  pale  gray  tinged  with  yellow  ; the  membranes  in  both  instances,  dusky.  Its  entire  length 
is  two  inches  and  a quarter.  In  its  haunts  and  habits,  this  species  resembles  the  Greater  Horse-shoe 
Bat,  with  which  it  is  usually  found  associated.  We  add  the  head  of  another  species,  found  by  Com- 
merson,  at  Fort  Dauphin.  Many  others  are  found  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  next  family  of  bats  to  be  considered,  has  the  nose  simple  ; the  grinders  acutely  tubercular ; 
the  wings  broad  and  large ; the  tail  as  long  as,  and  enclosed  in,  the  membrane ; the  upper  cutting 
teeth  near  the  canines,  Avith  a central  space. 

THE  COMMON  BAT.f 

This  Avell-knoAvn  creature  is  about  the  size  of  a small  mouse,  and  measures  nearly  nine  inches  from  the 
tip  of  the  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other  Avhen  they  are  expanded.  In  the  extent  of  the  Avings  of  some 
observed  by  Gilbert  White,  they  measured  fourteen  inches  and  a half,  and  four  inches  and  a half  from 
the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail ; their  heads  Avere  large,  their  nostrils  divided,  their  shoulders  broad  and 
muscular,  and  their  whole  bodies  fleshy  and  plump.  Nothing  could  be  more  sleek  and  soft  than  their 
fur,  which  Avas  of  a bright  chestnut  colour.  They  Aveiglied  full  one  ounce  and  one  drachm. 

Bats  have  often  been  considered  creatures  of  sad  omen.  Thus  Ave  read  in  the  “ Faerie  Queen”  of 

“ The  ill-faite  owl,  deathe’s  dreadful  messenger, 

The  hoarse  night  raven,  trompe  of  doleful  dreere 
The  leather- wingfed  bat,  day’s  enemie.” 

The  fact  is  that  bats,  like  many  birds,  are  of  nocturnal  habits,  and  this  is  shown  not  onlyAA'hen  they  are 
at  perfect  liberty,  but  when  they  are  kept  in  confinement. 

Some  bats  A\rhen  collected,  refused  every  species  of  food  for  four  days,  as  did  a large  number  which 
"were  afterwards  caught,  and  preserved  in  a dark  box  for  above  a Aveek.  During  the  day-time  they 
were  exceedingly  desirous  of  retirement  and  darkness;  and  wliile  confined  to  the  box,  neA-er  moA-ed  or 
eudeavoured  to  get  out ; and  when  spread  ou  the  carpet,  they  generally  rested  some  minutes,  and  then, 
beginning  to  look  about,  crawled  sloAvly  to  a dark  corner  or  crevice. 

At  sunset  a great  change  took  place.  Every  one  then  eudeavoured  to  scratch  its  way  out  of  the 
box  ; a continual  chirping  was  kept  up,  and  no  sooner  Avas  the  lid  of  their  prison  opened,  than  each 
one  was  active  to  escape ; either  flying  away  immediately,  or  running  to  a convenient  place  for  taking 
wing.  Such  is  the  general  habit  of  these  creatures  : it  is  decidedly  nocturnal,  and  movement  seems 
troublesome,  except  when  multitudes  of  animals  are  locked  in  slumber. 

The  following  cheerful  lines  are  therefore  more  appropriate  than  any  doleful  strains  : — 

“Little  bat  whoso  airy  flight 
Fills  the  evening  with  delight, 

Flit,  and  flirt,  and  frisk  along, 

Subject  of  my  buoyant  song. 

When  in  dappled  twilight  gray, 

Through  the  sombre  grove  1 stray, 

While  tlic  songster's  tuneful  throat 

Warbles  fortli  its  varied  note,  1 

* Hhinodnlphus  liippotideros.  fatneh.  j-  Vespertilio  murinus.  Linnrcus. 
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’Thwart  ray  dusky  footsteps  fly, 

Adding  dance  to  minstrelsy. 

Now  along  the  glittering  stream, 

Now  beneath  the  moon’s  pale  beam, 

Now  amid  the  vista’s  shade, 

Thou  thy  giddy  circles  lead: 

Joyous  elf!  thy  fairy  play 
Glads  the  gloom  of  parting  day.” 

From  the  middle  of  spring,  but  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  season,  to  the 
middle  of  October,  the  common  bat,  Pipistrelle,  or  some  other  species,  may  be  seen  after  sunset,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  and  villages,  over  the  roads  or  streets  of  cities,  in  the  alleys  and  lanes,  or 
along  the  course  of  brooks  and  rivers,  fluttering  with  an  unsteady  motion,  and  apparently  undeter- 
mined course.  Its  flight  is  not  rapid  like  that  of  a bird,  but  rather  resembles  that  of  a large  moth  or 
butterfly.  It  turns  and  winds  in  all  directions,  flying  at  various  heights  from  ten  to  twenty  or  more 
feet,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  the  tops  of  the  trees,  but  more  commonly  at  an  elevation  of  about  fifteen 
feet. 

The  bat  of  our  country,  whatever  may  be  its  species,  for  its  species  are  many,  is  a twilight  rambler. 
Remaining  concealed  during  the  day,  it  may  be  observed  to  begin  its  flight  as  the  dusk  of  evening 
advances,  in  chase  of  moths  and  other  insects,  skimming  the  water  like  a swallow,  darting  through  the 
sombre  foliage  of  the  trees,  or  wheeling  round  the  barn,  and  it  may  be  heard  repeatedly  uttering  its 
sharp  shrill  cry  of  pleasure  or  delight. 

It  is,  however,  during  the  fine  calm  evenings  oi  summer,  that  the  activity  of  this  little  winged 
mouse  attains  its  highest  pitch.  Then  it  passes  up  and  down,  in  and  out  of  any  open  building,  now 
near  to  the  spectator  and  then  at  a distance,  with  surprising  rapidity  ; for  now  flies  of  various  kinds 
may  be  seen  assembled  in  vast  troops,  alternately  rising  and  falling  in  the  air,  so  as  to  exhibit  a pleasing 
spectacle.  These  insect-dances  are  kept  up  from  about  an  hour  before  sunset  until  the  dew  begins  to 
fall.  Sometimes  they  swarm  in  infinite  myriads,  and  appear  in  the  sunbeams  as  numerous  and  more 
lucid  than  drops  of  rain,  and  as  if  the  sky  were  showering  down  brilliant  gems.  At  other  times,  from 
some  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  insects  at  a distance  look  much  larger  than  they  really  are, 
and  appear  so  transparent  and  brilliant  as  scarcely  to  resemble  anything  material. 

A picture  of  insect-life  has  been  painted  by  Thomson  : 

“ Thick  in  yon  stream  of  light,  a thousand  ways 
Upward  and  downward  thwarting,  and  convolved, 

The  quivering  natives  sport ; till,  tempest-wing'd, 

Fierce  winter  sweeps  them  from  the  face  of  day.” 

It  is  a pleasant  sight,  however,  to  watch  the  motions  of  some  insects,  at  a time  when  all  the 
rest  of  nature  seems  to  be  suffering  beneath  the  iron  blast  of 

“ fierce  winter’s  breath  intensely  keen.” 

Still  there  are  countless  multitudes  whoso  early  removal  invited  the  poet’s  moral : 

“ Even  so  luxurious  men  unheeding  pass 
An  idle  summer’s  life  in  fortune’s  shine — 

A season’s  glitter ! Thus  they  flutter  on 
From  toy  to  toy,  from  vanity  to  vice, 

Till  blown  away  by  death  oblivion  comes 
Behind,  and  strikes  them  from  the  hook  of  Time.” 

The  Pipistrelle  is  attracted  by  a white  handkerchief,  or  any  other  body  thrown  up  in  the  air  ; ahd 
nence  boys  are  fond  of  tossing  thoir  caps  at  it.  Sometimes  it  has  been  caught  upon  the  fly-hooks  of  a 
: fishing-rod  hung  over  a bridge.  It  continues  its  flight  until  dark,  and  probably  during  the  night, 
' especially  in  summer,  as  well  as  in  the  morning  twilight,  and  reposes  during  the  day,  in  the  corners 
aud  crevices  of  old  buildings,  towers,  and  steeples. 

Mr.  Daniell  received  five  specimens  of  these  creatures  from  Elvetham,  in  Hampshire.  Many  were 
’ congregated  together  with  them  in  the  ruins  of  the  bam  from  which  they  were  taken,  but  all  the  rest 
escaped.  There  was  now  a favourable  opportunity  of  observing  their  habits. 

They  had  been  kept  in  a tin  powder  canister  for  several  days,  and  on  being  turned  loose  into  a 
common  packing  case,  with  a few  strips  of  deal  nailed  over  it  to  form  a cage,  they  exhibited  much 
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activity,  moving  rapidly  along  the  bottom  of  the  box,  ascending  by  the  bars  to  the  top,  and  then 
throwing  themselves  off  as  if  endeavouring  to  fly. 

They  ate  flies  when  offered  to  them,  seizing  them  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  and  devouring  them 
greedily,  all  of  them  gathering  together  at  the  end  of  the  box  where  they  were  fed,  and  crawling  over, 
snapping  at,  and  biting  one  another,  at  the  same  time  uttering  a grating  kind  of  squeak. 


NOCTU.IS  LF.l'OIlINUS.  WING  OF  SACCOPTEItYX. 

Cooked  meat  was  next  presented  to  them,  and  rejected  ; but  raw  beef  was  eaten  by  them  with 
avidity,  and  with  an  evident  preference  for  such  pieces  as  had  been  moistened  with  water.  The 
weather  being  warm  numbers  of  the  blue-bottle  flies  were  attracted  to  the  meat ; and  on  approaching 
within  the  range  of  the  bat’s  wings,  were  struck  down  by  their  action,  the  animal  falling  at  the  same 
moment,  with  all  its  membranes  expanded,  and  covering  over  the  prostrate  fly,  with  its  head  thrust 
under,  in  order  to  secure  its  prey.  When  the  head  was  again  drawn  forth,  the  membranes  were  imme- 
diately closed,  and  the  fly  was  observed  to  be  almost  invariably  taken  by  the  head. 
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- Mastication  appeared  to  be  a laboured  operation,  consisting  of  a succession  of  eager  bites  and.  4 
snaps,  and  the  sucking  process,  if  so  it  may  be  termed,  by  which  an  insect  was  drawn  into  the  0 
mouth,  being  much  assisted  by  the  looseness  of  the  lips.  Several  minutes  were  employed  in  devouring  :«* 
a large  fly. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  flies  were  eaten  entire,  but  Mr.  Dnnicll  afterwards  observed  detachc<  .tt 
wings  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  These,  however,  he  never  saw  rejeoted  ; and  he  was  inclined  to  tliinl  jfj 
that  they  were  generally  swallowed.  A slice  of  beef  attached  to  the  side  of  the  box,  was  found  no  a 
only  to  save  trouble  in  feeding,  but  also  by  attracting  the  flics,  to  afford  much  amusement  in  observing  54 
the  bats  obtain  their  food. 
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Their  olfactory  nerves  appeared  to  be  not  very  acutely  sensible.  When  hanging  by  tlieir  posterior 
extremities,  and  attached  to  one  of  the  bars  in  front  of  the  cage,  a small  piece  of  beef  placed  at  a little 
distance  from  their  noses  would  remain  unnoticed  ; but  when  a fly  was  placed  in  the  same  situation, 
they  would  instantly  begin  snapping  after  it.  When  hungry  they  would  eat  the  beef,  but  they  never 
refused  a fly.  Sometimes,  in  the  day,  they  clustered  together  in  a corner ; but  towards  evening  they 
became  very  lively,  and  gave  rapid  utterance  to  their  harsh  grating  notes.  One  of  them  died  on  the 
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fifth  day  after  they  came  into  Mr.  Daniell’s  possession  ; two  on  the  fourteenth ; the  fourth  survived 
until  the  eighteenth,  and  the  fifth  until  the  nineteenth  day. 

White,  in  his  delightful  “ History  of  Selborne,”  says  : — “ I was  much  entertained  last  summer  with 
a tame  bat,  which  would  take  flies  out  of  a person’s  hand.  If  you  gave  it  anything  to  eat,  it  brought 
its  wings  round  before  the  mouth,  lowering  and  hiding  its  head  in  the  manner  of  birds  of  pi’ey  when 
they  feed.  The  adroitness  it  showed  in  shearing  off  the  wings  of  the  flies,  which  were  always  rejected, 


MEGADliUMA  FRONS. 


Was  worthy  of  observation,  and  pleased  me  much.  Insects  seemed  to  be  most  acceptable,  though  it  did 
not  refuse  raw  flesh  when  offered  ; so  that  the  notion  that  bats  go  down  chimneys  and  gnaw  the  bacon 
seems  no  improbable  story. 

“ While  I amused  myself  with  this  wonderful  animal,  I saw  it  several  times  confute  the  vulgar 
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opinion,  that  bats,  when  down  on  a flat  surface,  cannot  get  on  the  wing  again,  by  rising  with  great  ease 
from  the  floor.  It  ran,  I observed,  with  more  ease  than  I was  aware  of,  but  in  a most  ridiculous  and 
grotesque  manner.  Bats  drink  on  the  wing  like  swallows,  by  sipping  their  surface  as  they  play  over 

pools  and  streams.  They  love  to  frequent  waters,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  drinking,  but  on  account  of  insects  which  are 
found  over  them  in  the  greatest  plenty.  As  I was  going, 
pretty  late,  in  a boat  from  Richmond  to  Sunburv,  on  a warm 
summer’s  evening,  I think  I saw  myriads  of  bats  between 
the  two  places  ; the  air  swarmed  with  them  all  along  the 
Thames,  so  that  hundreds  were  in  sight  at  a time.” 

Mr.  Bell  describes  seventeen  species  of  bats  as  inhabitants 
of  this  country.  It  is  only  of  late  that  the  distinctions 
between  allied  species  have  been  pointed  out,  and  several 
may  easily  be,  and  are,  confounded.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  there  was  formerly  a larger  breed  of  bats  in  this  country 
than  we  find  at  present,  of  which  Mr.  J esse  gives  the  following 
proof : “ One  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the  repairs  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey’s  Hall,  in  Hampton  Court  Palace,  found  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  rafters  of  the  ceiling  the  skeleton  of  a bat,  which,  when  alive,  must  have  been  as 
large  as  a pigeon.” 

Bats  appear  to  be  on  very  good  terms  witli  swifts — the  birds  so  iond  of  circling  our  village 
steeples,  where  they  may  be  observed  during  the  calm  evenings  of  J une  and  July,  dashing  and  wheeling 
with  surprising  velocity,  uttering  loud  and  piercing  screams  of  exultation ; displaying,  indeed,  an 
address  and  dexterity  on  the  wing,  which  surpasses  description.  Of  the  amity  of  these  creatures,  Mr. 
Jesse  gives  a curious  instance. 

He  once  slept,  during  a very  stormy  night,  in  a house  of  considerable  age,  and  somewhat  out  of 
repair.  One  of  the  windows  in  his  bedroom  had  been  built  up,  but  so  loosely,  that  bats  and  swifts  had 
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free  access  between  the  wall  and  a large  board  that  was  placed  on  the  inside,  to  add  to  the  warmth  oi  i 
the  room.  On  the  night  referred  to,  this  board  was  blown  down  inwards,  and  the  room  was  immedi-  I 
ately  filled  with  bats  and  swifts.  Many  of  the  former  had  one  or  two  young  ones  adhering  to  their  6 
breasts  while  flying  round  the  room,  and,  even  when  knocked  down,  were  not  freed  from  their  burdens,  j 
Above  sixty  were  caught  in  this  small  space,  and,  at  least,  as  many  must  have  escaped. 

Bats,  in  all  but  warm  climates,  afford  an  instance  of  that  beautiful  and  wise  arrangement  of  the  t 
Great  Creator,  by  which  animals  not  migratory  are  obliged  to  sleep  through  that  winter  period,  during  rs 
which  the  food  they  usually  subsist  on  is  difficult  to  attain.  On  the  approach  of  the  cold  evenings  at  p 
the  latter  end  of  autumn,  they  fall  into  their  long  slumber,  and  arc  no  longer  to  be  seen  abroad  in  the  *j 
evenings,  but  are  found  clustered  together  to  defend  themselves  against  the  cold. 

1 heir  long  lethargy  cannot  be  very  remote  from  actual  dissolution  ; for  some  of  the  most  important  h 
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animal  functions  are  so  far  suspended  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  The  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries,  for  example,  becomes  so  languid,  that  the  pulse  can  scarcely  be  felt ; and  it  is  doubtful  if  respi- 
ration be  carried  on.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  not  discernible  in  the  smaller  vessels  ; but  when 
the  animal  is  revived  by  warmth,  it  becomes  visible  by  the  microscope. 

During  hybernation,  the  animal’s  temperature  falls  greatly  below 
the  ordinary  standard,  while  digestion  is  arrested.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  fatty  matter  of  the  body  is  gradually  taken  up  by  the 
absorbents  into  the  languid  circulation ; for  bats  enter  into  the 
dormant  state  very  fat,  and  revive  much  emaciated. 

On  the  whole,  they  are  far  better  during  a severe  than  a mild 
winter;  for  warm  weather  not  only  awakens  them,  but  re-excites 
their  digestive  powers  at  a time  when  the  requisite  supply  is  not 
attainable.  Such  of  them-  as  have  been  roused  by  irritation,  or 
the  sudden  application  of  heat  have  seldom  surviv'ed  the  third  day ; 
but  then  it  is  stated  that  the  weather  became  colder. 

In  their  dormant  state,  the  lingering  remains  of  vitality  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  touch,  or  the  approach  of  a lighted  candle,  from 
either  of  which  a bat  may  be  observed  to  shrink.  A moderate  and  equable  heat,  such  as  that  of  the 
human  hand  or  bosom,  is  most  likely  to  rerive  them,  as  well  as  other  torpid  animals,  which  are  often 
killed  by  being  placed  too  near  the  fire. 

The  natural  posture  to  the  animal  during  this  period,  as  well  as  in  the  days  of  summer,  is  that  of 
suspending  itself  by  the  hind  claws,  with  the  head  downwards.  In  this  posture  the  wings  serve  as  a 
sort  of  cloak  or  mantle  ; and  in  this  they  also  sometimes  cover  up  their  young,  although  they  will,  at 
other  times,  fly  about  with  two  young  ones  at  the  breast.  These  young  ones  together  frequently 
exceed  the  weight  of  the  parent ; and  the  tenacity  with  which  they  retain  their  hold  is  amazing. 

The  Pepistrelle  is  found  hybernating,  suspended  by  its  hind  feet  in  chimneys,  crevices,  and  corners, 
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or  jammed  into  a hole  or  fissure.  A frequent  place  of  its  retirement  is  under  the  roofs  of  houses,  and 
especially  of  churches ; but  it  presents  great  variety  in  its  selections,  and  has  been  taken  from  the 
hollows  of  decayed  trees. 

The  Great  Bat,*  also,  certainly  winters  in  England.  These  animals  have  been  found  during  the 
season  in  old  buildings  near  Kingston-on-Thames  and  at  Wimbledon.  They  congregate,  in  summer  at 
least,  for  a flock  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  of  them  were  seen  to  take  possession  of  an  old  tree  in  Hampton 


V.  noctula,  or  altivolana. 
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' Court  Gardens,  in  which  was  a nest  of  young  starlings,  nearly  fledged.  These  the  Irats  soon  destroyed, 
and  probably  fed  on.  Mr.  Jesse  turned  them  out  of  the  tree  several  times  in  the  day-time,  hut  they 
invariably  returned  to  it  for  three  weeks,  when  they  finally  abandoned  it.  They  flew  high  in  the  day 
time,  though  the  sun  was  shining. 


TEETH  OF  KHINOPOMUS. 


SKULL  OF  RIIINOPCMUS. 


The  various  species  of  the  bats  of  this  country  differ  more  or  less  distinctly  from  each  other  in 
the  style  and  character  of  their  flight.  The  Pepistrelle  flits  quickly,  making  abrupt  and  zigzag  turns, 
and  often  skims  near  the  ground.  The  Noctule,  first  noticed  as  an  English  bat  by  White,  sweeps  high 
in  the  air  on  powerful  wings,  whence  he  termed  it  Altivolans.  The  flight  of  the  long-eared  bat  is 
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rapid  ) it  makes  large  circles,  or  courses  to  and  fro,  like  a swallow.  In  every  case  the  flying  mem- 
brane is  precisely  adapted  to  its  sendee. 

Tims,  although  the  hats  exhibit  a general  resemblance,  they  exhibit,  when  carefully  examined,  no 
inconsiderable  diversities  in  their  membranes  and  their  fingers ; in  the  form  of  their  organs  of  sense 
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SKULL  OF  TAPHOZOUS  PEIiFORATUS 


In  the  aerial  revolutions  of  the  bats,  the  tail  and  membrane  extending  between  the  two  hind 
limbs  act  as  a rudder,  enabling  the  animals  to  turn  more  or  less  abruptly.  The  tail  appears  to  be,  to 
a certain  extent,  a prehensile  organ.  Mr.  Bell,  who  first  noticed  this  circumstance,  observes  that  a 
small  portion  of  the  tail  in  most  of  our  bats  is  exserted  beyond  the  margin  of  the  interfemoral  mem- 


HHINOFOMUS  MICROFHYLLUS. 

brane,  and,  in  ascending  or  descending  any  rough  perpendicular  surface,  this  little  caudal  finger  hooks 
up°n  such  projections  as  occur,  so  as  to  add  to  the  creature’s  security.  When  a bat  traverses  the  wires 
°f  a cage  the  action  of  the  tail  is  particularly  conspicuous.  In  captivity,  the  long-eared  bat,  an 
e egant  species,  is  confident  and  familiar,  very  careful  in  cleaning  its  fur;  and  delighting  in  gambolling 


in  the  position  and  length  of  their  tails  ; and  also  in  the  manner  in  which  their  teeth  are  arranged. 
The  differences  in  tliis  respect  are  indeed  so  considerable,  that  M.  Daubenton,  nearly  a hundred  years 
ago,  pointed  them  out  as  characteristics  of  six  species.  Since  then  they  have  been  studied  with  great 
care  by  eminent  naturalists,  amoug  whom  our  countryman,  Mr.  Gray,  stands  conspicuous,  while  among 
those  of  other  lands,  the  names  of  MM.  Pallas,  E.  Geoffroy,  De  Blainville,  Temminck,  and  Is.  Geoffroy, 
should  be  mentioned  with  due  honour.  Of  teeth  we  give,  therefore,  various  examples. 
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and  playing  with  others  of  its  kind,  it  would  pretend  to  bite,  as  dogs  often  do,  in  good-humoured 
sport.  Mr.  Bell  states  that  Mr.  James  Sowerby  possessed  a long-eared  bat,  which,  when  at  lil>erty  in 
the  parlour,  would  come  to  the  hand  of  any  one  who  held  a fly  towards  it,  and  take  the  insect 
without  hesitation.  “ If  the  insect  were  held  between  the  lips,  the  bat  would  then  settle  on  its  young 
patron’s  cheek,  and  take  the  fly  with  great  gentleness  from  the  mouth ; and  so  far  was  this  familiarity 
carried  that,  when  either  of  my  young  friends  made  a humming  noise  in  imitation  of  the  insect,  the 
bat  would  search  about  the  lips  for  the  promised  dainty.” 


TAFIIOZOUS  MAUKITIANUS. 
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The  engravings  will  show  the  prominent  characteristics  of  another  genus* — one  species  of  which, 
Megaderma  lyra,  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Another,  Megaderma  frons,  the  FeuiUe  of  Dauben- 
ton,  and  the  Lavia  of  Gray,  was  observed  by  Adanson  in  Senegal,  and  has  also  been  discovered  in 
Gambia.  A third,  the  Yespertilio  spasma  of  Linnaeus,  lives  in  the  island  of  Java. 

One  genust  of  this  Family  is  distinguishable  by  the  smallness  of  the  nasal  membrane,  the  largeness 
of  its  ears,  and  also  of  the  tail,  which  is  long  and  slender.  These  animals  have  twenty-eight  teeth. 

We  give  a representation  of  the  entire -figure,  as  well  as  of  the  skull  and  teeth  of  one  of  them,  the 
Egyptian  Bat  of  Belon,  lih/mopomus  micropliyllus. 

Another  genus \ includes  a great  variety  of  species.  One  of  these,  Rhinolophus  l actus,  is  a native 
of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Manilla;  and  another  is 


THE  SPLENDID  HORSESHOE  BAT.§ 


This  fine  species,  a native  of  Java,  is  called  Kebblek  by  the  Javanese.  The  nasal  apparatus  consists 
of  abroad  membrane  stretching  transversely  across  the  nose,  in  the  form  of  a shelf;  the  sides  are 
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VKSPliRTtl.IO  DISCOLOR. 


bounded  by  several  parallel  folds,  and  beneath  it  forms  a semicircular  envelope,  which  lias  a short, 
obtusely-rounded  point  in  the  middle.  The  colour  above  is  pure  brown ; beneath  it  is  brown,  varie- 
gated with  gray.  I lie  fur  is  remarkably  long  and  silky,  and  supplied  with  a.  most  delicate  down  at  the 


* Megaclerma.  E.  Geoffroy. 


Rhinopoma. 


t Rhinolophus. 


§ Rhinolophus  nobilis.  Horsfield. 
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base  so  as  to  be  throughout  very  soft  to  the  touch.  The 
body  is  four  inches  iu  length  ; the  expansion  nineteen  inches 
and  a-half. 

One  genus*  has  a tail  of  the  ordinary  size,  and  at  its 
end  a forked  piece  to  sustain  the  summit  of  the  interfemoral 
membrane.  These  animals  have  two  upper  and  three  lower 
pairs  of  incisors  ; they  have  four  pairs  of  molars  above,  and 
four  or  five  below. 

The  specimen  we  give  is  found  in  Egypt,  Sennaar, 
Senegal,  and  the  coast  of  Mozambique,  and  various  other 
places  in  Africa  and  India. 

THE  NYCTERIS. 


T1IE  SPLENDID  HORSESHOE  BAT. 


The  animals  ol  this  genus  possess  a power  of  inflation  to  such  a degree,  that  when  the  faculty  is  exerted 
the  animal  looks,  according  to  Geoffroy,  like  a little  balloon,  fitted  with  wings,  a head,  and  feet.  The 
tissue  under  the  skin  is  the  part  inflated,  and  as  the  skin  adheres  to  the  body  at  certain  points  only, 
connected  as  they  are  by  means  of  a loose  cellular  membrane,  spaces  are  left  which  can  be  filled  with 
air  at  the  will  of  the  Nycteris,  through  the  clieek-pouclies,  which  are  perforated  at  the  bottom,  so  as 
to  communicate  with  those  spaces.  When  the  animal  wishes  to  inflate  its  skin,  it  <)ra\vs  in  its  breath, 
closes  its  nostrils,  and  transmits  the  air  through  the  perforated  holes  in  the  cheek-pouches,  to  the  spaces 
of  the  internal  tissue,  and  the  air  is  prevented  from  returning  by  a muscle,  which  closes  those  openings, 
and  by  valves  of  considerable  size  on  the  neck  and  back. 


TEF.T1I  OF  VESPEltTILIO  BLOSSEVILLEI.  TEETH  OF  VE8PKKTILIO  BORliONICUS. 

We  will  now  glance  at  another  varied  Family,!  which,  like  some  others  we  have  been  analysing, 
contains  many  genera.  One  of  these|.  includes  animals  with  ears  resembling  those  we  have  just  been 
considering,  and  tails  a little  longer  than  ordinary.  They  have  twenty-six  teeth.  They  are  found  in 
Africa,  and  the  warm  parts  of  Asia. 

One  of  these  has  a name§  derived  from  a cavity  in  its  forehead,  as  the  engraving  will  show. 

The  Vespertilio  auritus  of  Daubenton  is  found  in  France  and  other  countries  ol  Europe.  It 
appears  to  live  an  isolated  life,  but  takes  its  chief  delight  in  the  gardens  of  the  districts  it  is  accustomed 
to  frequent.  Another  bat  not  observed  in  F ranee,  but  in  other  countries  ol  Europe,  is  the  1 esper- 
tilio  limnophilus  of  Temminck. 

The  Noctilio  leporinus  is  a native  of  South  America.  The  1 espertilio  liirvnophilus  has  as  yet  been 
found  only  in  Holland. 

One  other  genus||  of  this  diversified  family  we  have  §till  to  notice.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
fierceness  of  its  aspect,  and  by  a large  head  and  blunted  muzzle,  from  which  has  been  derived  the  generic 
name,  which  means,  a mastiff.  The  limbs  of  these  animals  are  strong  and  muscular,  their  bodies  heavy, 
and  their  organs  of  flight  rather  disproportioned  to  their  general  size. 

* NycteriS.  f Vespertilio.  J Taphozous.  E.  Geoffroy.  § Taphozous  perforates.  ||  Molossus.  Geoffroy. 
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They  dwell  in  caverns  and  other  subterraneous  excavations,  and  most  probablythey  procure  their 
food  by  escalading  precipices  and  trunks  of  trees,  as  in  some  species,  such,  for  example,  as  Molosms 
alecto  and  nbrasus.  The  wings  are  narrow,  and  so  cut.  up  by  the  arching  of  the  posterior  margin  or 
the  flying  membrane, -as  to  serve  rather  the  purpose  of  a parachute  than  for  regular  or  sustained  flight. 

It  was  long  thought  that  all  the  species  of  the  genus  were  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  but  tliis 
idea  is  now  discovered  to  be  erroneous.  The  travels  of  M.  Riippell  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Nubia,  have 
made  us  acquainted  with  many  new  species,  which  are  truly  referable  to  the  genus  in  question.  It 
will  also,  no  doubt,  prove  interesting  to  the  classical  student,  as  well  as  to  the  natural  historiaiq  to 
know  that  many  of  the  animals  mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  have  been  discovered  by  the  enter- 
prising traveller,  M.  Riippell.  His  investigations  prove  that  these  classical  species  differ,  in  many 
important  points,  from  those  with  which  they  have  hitherto  been  vaguely  regarded  as  identical,  and 
that  some  modern  naturalists  have  erred  in  asserting  that  they  exist  in  the  countries  of  Southern 
Africa.  Daubentoris  molossus  was  observed  in  Senegal ; Mobssus  Cestoni  in  Italy,  in  Egypt,  and  in 
Algeria ; and  Molossus  acetabulosus  in  the  Mauritius. 


VESPEUTU.IO  AURITUS. 

The  species  described  by  M.  Temminck,  and  named  Dysopes  Riippellii , in  honour  of  the  traveller, 
is  nearly  related  to  that  mentioned  by  Gcoffroy  under  the  name  of  JYyctinomus  Eyyptiacus.  Its  size  is 
that  of  the  Yespertilio  mu/rinus  of  Europe. 

The  ears  are  excessively  large  and  shell-shaped,  overshadowing  the  face  ; their  internal  margin  is 
not  reunited,  but  projects  in  front  from  a common  base  ; a large  internal  fold  covers  the  eyes.  The  tail 
is  thick  and  depressed,  and  does  not  exceed  the  length  of  the  body,  while  rather  less  than  the  half  is 
enveloped  in  the  flying  membrane.  The  great  toe  of  both  of  the  posterior  limbs  is  somewhat  more  free 
than  the  others.  1 lie  fur  is  fine,  close  set,  and  abundant,  and  there  is  a border  of  it  on  both  sides  of 
the  membranous  wings,  along  the  flanks,  close  to  the  body.  The  muzzle  is  thinly  covered  with  black 
divergent  hairs.  I he  lips  are  large,  and  somewhat  pendulous.  The  upper  surface  is  throughout  of  a 
uniform  mouse  colour  ; the  inferior  parts  are  very  similar  in  colour,  but  of  a paler  hue.  The  hairupon 
the  toes  is  long,  rather  arched,  and  whitish.  The  wings  are  very  narrow,  but  of  considerable  extent. 
The  male  measures  from  tip  to  tip  about  fifteen  inches  : the  female  not  much  above  thirteen.  The  total 
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length  of  the  body  and  the  tail  is  about  six  inches.  This  species  inhabits  the  vaults  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  buildings,  and  other  subterranean  places.  The  bat  just  given  is  found  in  South  America. 

The  Third  Family*  comprehends  a considerable  number  of  species  of  bats,  which  are  generally  ot 
a much  larger  size  than  those  of  other  families ) they  feed  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  their  teeth  are 
exactly  suited  to  their  diet.  The  tail  in  these  animals  is  often  wanting. 


TEETH  OF  VESPERTTLIO  LfitNOPHIMJS. 


TEETH  OF  VESPERTIEIO  MUKINUS. 


The  Roussettes,  as  they  are  called  by  the  French,  were,  doubtless,  known  to  the  ancients.  The 
imagination  has  often  been  described  as  an  exaggerating  power,  and  of  this  we  have  some  remark- 
able examples  in  classical  mythology,  in  which  certain  qualities  of  the  largest  kinds  of  bats  contri- 
buted to  the  conceptions  embodied  by  poets  in  fabulous  monsters.  Such,  doubtless,  was  the  origin  ot 
the  fabled  Harpylse,  or  Harpies.  According  to  Hesiod,  they  were  the  daughters  of  Thaumas,  by  the 
oceanic  Electra,  fair-haired  and  winged  maidens,  who  surpassed  birds,  and  even  winds,  in  the  rapidity 
of  their  flight. 

rEschylus  described  them  as  winged,  but  exceedingly  ugly ; and  later  writers  have  tasked  their 
faculties  to  invest  them  with  every  disgusting  quality.  They  are  portrayed  as  sent  by  the  gods  to 


TEETH  OF  MOLOSSUS  CESTOXI*  TEETH  OF  DAUBENTOtt’S  MOLOSSCS. 


harass  the  blind  Phineus,  as  a punishment ; and,  whenever  a meal  was  placed  before  him,  they  darted 
down  from  the  air,  and  carried  off  his  food,  or  rendered  it  too  filthy  for  him  to  partake  of  it 

In  other  instances  they  stand  before  us  with  the  heads  of  maidens,  but  with  faces  haggard  with 
hunger,  and  with  hands,  or  rather  claws,  adapted  to  the  gratification  of  their  greedy  r ipacity. 

-dEneas  thus  alludes  to  them,  as  he  relates  an  incident  of  his  perilous  voyage  : — 

" At  length  I land  upon  the  Strophades, 

Safe  from  the  danger  of  the  stormy  seas ; 

Those  isles  are  compassed  by  the  Ionian  main, 

The  dire  abode  where  the  foul  Harpies  reign, 

* Pteropus.  Brisson. 
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Forced  by  the  winged  warrior#  to  repair 
To  their  old  homes,  and  leave  their  costly  fare. 

Monsters  more  fierce  offended  Heaven  ne’er  sent 
From  hell’s  abyss  for  human  punishment  ”* 

Not  less  fanciful  is  the  tale,  that  bats  arrested  the  progress  of  the  army  of  Alexander,  when 
it  was  advancing  towards  India.  Strabo  says,  apparently  with  truth,  that  in  the  environs  of  a city  ot 
Babylonia,  named  Borsippa,  which  is  near  to  Mesopotamia,  there  are  bats  of  a large  size,  which  serve 
for  the  nourishment  of  men.  In  the  Mosaic  law,  the  bat  was  classed  with  unclean  animals. 

A 11  the  animals  of  this  family  have  the  interfemoral  part  of  the  flying  membrane  rudimentary,  and 
often  1 he  tail  appears  to  be  wanting.  Those  known  to  naturalists  now,  are  brought  from  Africa,  Western 
Asia,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  'Archipelago.  They  are  found  also  in  Australia,  in  Polynesia,  and 
in  the  islands  of  Madagascar  and  Japan.  None  are  found  in  Europe,  except  in  a fossil  state.  It  is 
in  the  Eastern  Islands  that  they  are  the  most  numerous. 

Bats  are  notorious  for  the  havoc  they  make  in  plantations,  where  they  obtain  the  food  on  which 
they  subsist.  They  sleep  during  the  day,  and  generally  sally  forth  in  the  evening.  Some,  however, 
can  fly  equally  well  amidst  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun,  and  the  shades  of  twilight.  When  they  are 
inclined  to  repose,  they  retire  to  the  forests,  and  suspend  themselves  from  the  trees.  They  withdraw 
also  during  the  day  to  the  cliffs  of-rocks,  to  cav.erns,  and  other  desolate  places. 
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Numbers  of  these  creatures  often  congregate  on  one  common  dormitory  ; and  a most  curious  sight  I 
is  that  of  a tree  literally  laden  with  a crowd  of  huge  Boussettes,  or  Flying  Foxes,  as  these  animals  are 
often  called,  all  clustered  together  in  pendent  rows  along  the  branches. 

In  some  parts  of  India,  bats  abound  as  much  as  birds,  serpents,  and  monkeys.  The  banyan  tree, 
of  which  the  growth  is  so  peculiar,  is  remarkably  suited  as  a shelter  to  them  all.  Its  lateral  branches 
send  shoots  downward  which  take  root,  till,  in  course  of  time,  a single  tree  extends  itself  to  a con- 
siderable grove.  Or,  as  Milton  poetically  describes  it : — 

“ The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree  a pillared  shade 
. High  overarched,  and  echoing  walks  between.” 

Southey  pictures  it  still  more  fully 

“ ’Twas  a fair  scene  wherein  they  stood, 

A green  and  sunn}'  glade  amid  the  wood, 

And  in  the  midst  an  aged  banyan  grew. 

It  was  a goodly  sight  to  see 
That  venerable  tree, 

For  o’er  the  lawn,  irregularly  spread, 
i Fifty  straight  columns  propp’d  its  lofty  head, 

And  many  a long-depending  shoot, 

Seeking  to  strike  its  root, 

Straight  like  a plummet,  grew  towards  the  ground. 

Some  on  the  lower  boughs  which  cross’d  their  wav. 
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Fixing  their  bearded  fibres  round  and  round 
With  many  a ring  and  wild  contortion  wound ; 

Some  to  the  passing  wind,  at  times  with  sway 
Of  gentle  motion  swung ; 

Others  of  younger  growth,  unmoved  were  hung, 

Like  stone-drops  from  the  cavern’s  fretted  height. 

Beneath  as  smooth  and  fair  to  sight, 

Nor  weeds  nor  briers  deformed  the  natural  flow, 

| 

And  through  the  leafy  cope  which  bowered  it  o'er 
Came  gleams  of  checkered  light. 

So  like  a temple  did  it  seem,  that  there 
A pious  heart’s  first  impulse  would  be  prayer.” 

I 

One  near  Mangee,  in  Bengal,  spreads  over  a circle,  of  which  the  diameter  is  370  feet.  But 
Mr.  Forbes  states  that,  on  one  occasion,  leaving  Baroche  and  its  extensive  suburbs,  he  and  his  party 
travelled  twelve  miles  near  the  banks  of  the  Nerbudda,  to  their  first  encampment  under  a banyan 
tree.  The  one  thus  gained  is  unsurpassed  in  magnificence  in  India,  forming,  as  it  does,  a canopy  of 


VKSPERTILIO  LIMNOPH1LUS. 


verdant  foliage  impenetrable  to  a tropical  sun,  and  extending  over  a circumference  of  two  thousand 
feet.  The  enormous  bats  which  darken  its  branches,  frequently  exceed  six  feet  in  length,  measured 
from  the  tip  of  one  wing  to  that  of  the  other. 

These  large  bats,  like  the  rest  of  their  species,  suspend  themselves  by  the  claw,  or  hook  on  the 
wings,  with  their  heads  downwards,  when  they  repose  or  eat,  in  which  posture  they  hang  by  thousands 
in  the  shades  of  the  banyan  tree — Cubbeer — Beer. 

The  Roussettes  have  the  nose  simple  ; the  grinders  bluntly  tubercular  ; the  nostrils  slightly  pio- 
duced  ; the  end  of  the  index-finger  clawed  ; the  head  conical ; the  ears  simple  ) the  wings  long  ; tin. 
lower  joint  of  the  thumb  long,  and  united  to  the  wing  by  a membrane  \ the  tail  is  short,  or  entiicl_\ 
wanting. 

“The  genus  Pteropus,”  says  Cuvier,  “live  principally  on  fruit,  of  which  they  destroy  a great 
deal ; but  they,  nevertheless,  pursue  birds  and  small  quadrupeds  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
occasionally  prey  on  the  large  insects  which  are  found  in  the  countries  they  inhabit.  All  the  family 
have  four  great  canine  teeth,  but  there  is  considerable  difference  between  the  molars  of  the  iruit- 
eating  section  and  of  that  whose  diet  is  confined  entirely  to  insects,  the  crowns  of  the  formei  being 
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comparatively  blunt,  and  hollowed  out  or  grooved  lengthwise,  while  those  of  the  latter  are  shorter 
and  sharper,  and  beset  with  points.  The  molars  and  incisors  vary  in  number  in  the  different  genera. 
Besides  the  difference  of  the  molar  teeth  in  the  fruit-eating,  or  omnivorous,  and  the  insect-eating 


bats,  the  stomach  and  the  intestines  present  a remarkable  corresponding  variation.  The  stomach  of 
the  former  is  very  complicated,  and  the  intestines  very  long.  In  the  family  Pteropus,  for  example)  ) 
they  are  seven  times  as  long  as  the  body.  In  the  insect-eating  bats  the  stomach,  too,  is  very  simple,  j 
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and  the  intestines  are  not  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  body.  There  is  also  a variation  in  the 
greater  or  lesser  development  of  the  tail.  It  is  powerful,  generally  speaking,  in  the  true  insect-eating 
hats,  and  either  absent,  rudimentary,  or  comparatively  inefficient  in  the  fruit-eaters. 


THE  COMMON  PTEROPUS .* 

This  animal,  the  true  Roussette  of  Brisson  and  of  Buffon,  is  a native  of  the  Mauritius ; perhaps,  also, 
of  Madagascar.  Like  other  species,  it  often  flies  in  search  of  food ; but,  unlike  them,  it  finds  a 
different  retreat,  for  instead  of  seeking  repose  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  in  the  holes  of  old  trees,  it 
prefers  the  large  trees  of  the  forests,  and  suspends  itself  from  their  branches. 

It  is  difficult  to  preserve  them  long  in  captivity. 

M.  Roch  made  several  attempts  to  bring  one  of  these  animals  to  Europe  from  the  Mauritius, 
but  the  voyage  then  took  a much  longer  time  than  it  would ' now,  and  this  inci'eased  the 
difficulty  of  so  doing.  After  having  exhausted  the  bananas  and  other  fruits  he  had  taken  to 
support  the  bat,  he  had  recourse  to  jellies,  to  sweetmeats,  and  to  rice-creams ; then  he  tried  meat, 
raw  and  cooked,  but,  though  the  bat  would  chew  it,  it  was  almost  immediately  rejected.  More  as  an 
experiment  than  in  the  hope  of  providing  agreeable  aliment,  M.  Roch  offered  it  a parrot,  lately 
killed,  when  the  bat  ate  it  with  avidity,  and  from  this  time  he  gave  it  the  rats  that  were  found  on 
board,  the  remains  of  fowls,  and  similar  things.  At  length,  on  arriving  in  port,  the  bat  was  regaled 
with  fresh  fruits. 


\ 
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This  animal  passed  its  nights  awake  ; it  appeared  at  night  to  be  actuated  by  the  desire  to  leave 
its  cage ; during  the  day,  on  the  contrary,  it  remained  suspended  by  its  hind  leet,  and  hid  its  head 
*n  its  membrane.  It  became  attached  to  the  person  who  had  charge  of  it,  and  there  were  other 
indications,  while  it  remained  in  the  family,  that  it  was  not  wanting  in  intelligence. 

One  of  these  animalst  is  remai'kable  for  its  size  ; it  is  truly  a gigantic  bat.  This  species  is  found 
in  many  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  Museum  of  Leyden  has  several  specimens.  The 
name  edvlis,  or  eatable,  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  flesh  of  this  bat  being  said  to  be  eaten. 

Another  engraving  represents  the  head  of  a bat  found  in  Timor  and  Amboyna. Ij.  The  head  and 
the  neck  are  of  a clear  red,  the  rest  of  the  body  is  of  a reddish  gray.  A third, § a bat,  known  in  the 
Philippine  Isles  ; a fourth, ||  one  found  also  there  ; and  a fifthlT  from  the  Isle  of  Vanikoro,  to  the  north 
°f  the  New  Hebrides. 

Ihe  Egyptian  Pteropus**  has  been  observed  by  different  travellers.  It  is  of  a grayish-brown 
colour.  These  animals  probably  furnished  the  models  of  designs  sufficiently  exact  of  the  large  bats 

* Pteropus  vulgaris.  f Pteropus  edulis.  X Pteropus  griseus.  § Pteropus  jubatus. 

||  Pteropus  Keraudrenii.  «[  Pteropus  Vanikorensis.  " Pteropus  yEgyptiacus. 
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handed  down  to  us  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  of  which  many  liave  been  descrilied  in  the  great 
work  of  Rosellini,  on  the  antiquities  of  that  country.  The  little  tail  with  which  the  body  terminates, 
and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  interfemoral  membranes  that  the  Egyptian  artists  have  carefully 
defined,  agree  better  with  the  Roussettes  of  Egypt  than  with  any  other  of  the  wing-handed  animals. 


PTEROPUS  VAN1KORENSIS.  PTEROPUS  JUBATUS. 

These  animals  are  still  numerous  in  that  country.  Travellers,  lighting  their  candles  and  pene- 
trating the  interior  of  a temple — Dendera,  for  example — have  first  to  squeeze  through  a hole  about 
two  feet  square,  and  then,  entering  the  dark  chambers  and  galleries,  they  are  surrounded  by  hundreds 
of  bats.  The  lights  borne  onwards  disturb  these  animals,  and  they  fly  against  the  faces  of  visitors, 


PTEROPUS  KDU1.1S. 

alight  on  their  shoulders,  and  rush  past  them  in  droves;  it  is  even  difficult  to  put  down  a fo°' 
without  treading  upon  them.  In  the  numerous  ruins  of  Egyptian  civilisation  which  still  remain 
bats  take  up  their  abode,  and  are  consequently  seen  by  all  who  visit  ihese  relics  of  antiquity. 

The  women  of  Egypt  imagine  they  can  add  to  their  personal  attractions  by  stains  of  a greei 
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or  bluish  hue  on  their  faces  and  other  parts  of  their  bodies.  Most  of  those  of  the  higher  divisions 
of  Upper  Egypt,  who  are  of  a very  dark  complexion,  tattoo  their  lips  only.  As  a depilatory  they 
most  commonly  use  a kind  of  resin,  applied  in  a melted  state.  But  this  they  pretend  is  not  always 
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a necessary,  as  they  adopt  a device  very  curious  and  original.  They  apply  the  blood  of  a bat  to  the 

■ skin  of  a newly-born  female  infant,  on  those  parts  where  they  wish  no  hair  to  grow,  and  assert  that 
I they  effect  their  purpose.  The  Egyptian  name  for  a bat  is  wutwut ; and  a female  on  whom  this 

■ application  has  been  tried  is  termed  moowui-wut-ah. 

Edwards’s  Pteropus  is  a native  of  India. 

THE  PTEROPUS  JAVANICUS. 

T.  This  is  the  largest  species  of  the  genus  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  In  adult  subjects  the  breadth 
of  the  expanded  wings  is  full  five  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  body  one  foot. 


THE  COMMON  PTEROPUS. 


I ■ 4,'  k ^U,seum  founded  by  the  East  India  Company  there  are  several  specimens,  in  the  largest  of 
I *c  the  expansion  of  the  wings  is  five  feet  two  inches,  and  in  the  smallest  three  feet  ten  inches;  all 
I °tller  specimens  measure  nearly  five  feet.  The  length  of  the  arm  and  the  fore-arm  together,  from  the 

I 10n  of  the  body  to  the  origin  of  the  finger-joints,  is  fourteen  inches.  The  naked  thumbs,  projecting 
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beyond  the  membrane,  measure  two  inches ; and  the  claw,  which  is  strong  and  sharp,  has  an  extent 
of  nearly  one  inch  along  its  curve.  On  the  fore-finger  the  claw  is  minute.  The  length  of  the  hind 
legs  is  eight  inches  and  a halt. 

The  head,  as  in  other  species  ot  the  Pteropus,  is  oblong,  and  the  muzzle  comparatively  of 

moderate  length ; it  is  very  gradually  attenuated,  and 
measures  less  than  one-third  of  the  entire  length  of  the 
head.  The  nose  is  short  and  somewhat  compressed  at  the 
sides.  The  nostrils  are  round  anteriorly,  and  pass  backward 
by  a curve.  The  ears  are  simple,  long,  narrow,  and  pointed. 
The  eyes  are  large  and  prominent.  The  lips  are  narrow, 
and  form  a neatly-defined  inclosure  of  the  mouth.  A few 
lengthened  bristly  hairs  are  scattered  about  the  lips,  nose, 
and  eyes.  The  teeth  are  thirty-four  in  number.  On  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  the  crest  of  the  skull  shows  itself  as  a 
longitudinal  ridge.  . 

The  colour  of  the  flying  membrane  is  dark  brown, 
inclining  to  black,  with  a slight  yellowish-red  tint.  The 
general  colour  ot  the  body  and  head  is  black ; that  of  the  neck  and  adjoining  parts  above 
it  is  smoky  brown;  but  both  the  extent  and  intensity  of  these  colours  are  subject  to  variation. 


TEETH  OF  EFQMOPHQKUS. 


TEETH  OF  PTEROPUS  EGTPTIACUS. 


The  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  back  between  the  shoulders, 
are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  in  the  varieties  of  this  species.  In  many  individuals  the 
brown  or  yellowish-red  hairs  form  a complete  collar  round  the  neck.  The  breadth  of  this  collar 
varies  considerably ; in  some  cases  it  extends  from  the  middle  of  the  head,  even  beyond  the  shoulders ; 
in  others  it  is  confined  to  the  neck  and  the  back  part  of  the  head.  The  tint  likewise  varies  from 
yellowish-red  to  blackisli-brown,  but  in  all  instances  it  has  a smoky  hue.  In  young  subjects  the 
hairs  are  long,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  glossy ; in  old  subjects  they  become  crisp  and  rough. 

The  Pteropus  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  lower  parts  of  Java ; the  more  elevated  districts 
are  not  visited  by  it.  Numerous  individuals  select  a large  tree  for  their  resort,  and  suspending 
themselves  by  the  claws  of  their  lower  extremities  to  the  naked  branches,  often  in  companies  ol 
several  hundreds,  present  to  a stranger  a very  singular  spectacle. 

A species  ol  fig-tree  often  found  near  the  villnges  of  the  natives  affords  them  a very  favourit* 
retreat ; the  extended  branches  of  one  of  these  are  frequently  covered  by  them.  In  general 
these  bands  preserve  a perfect  silence  during  the  day ; but  if  they  are  disturbed,  or  if  a contentioi 
arises  among  them,  they  emit  sharp  piercing  shrieks,  and  their  awkward  attempts  to  extricate  them 
selves,  when  oppressed  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  afford  a ludicrous  spectacle.  Owing  to  the  shnrprfes 
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ot  their  claws,  their  attachment  is  so  strong  that  they  cannot  readily  leave  their  hold  without  the 
assistance  of  the  expanded  membrane ; and  it  suddenly  killed  in  this  natural  attitude  during  the 
day,  they  continue  suspended  after  death.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  oblige  them  to  take  wing  by 
alarming  them,  if  the  object  be  to  obtain  them  during  the  day. 


PTEROP0S  MARGIN ATCS.  HYPODEUMA  PF.RON’II. 

As  soon  as  the  light  of  the  sun  is  withdrawn,  one  animal  quits  his  hold  and  may  be  seen 
following  another  at  a short  but  irregular  distance,  and  this  succession  continues  uninterrupted  till 
darkness  obstructs  the  view.  The  flight  ol  the  Kalongs  is  slow  and  steady  ; it  is  pursued  in  a straight 
line,  and  may  be  of  long  continuance.  The  object  of  the  band  is  to  seek  for  food.  They  direct 
their  course  by  an  unerring  instinct  to  the  forests,  villages,  and  plantations,  occasioning  incalculable 


the  little  ptkkopus. 

mischief.  They  attack  and  devour  indiscriminately  every  kind  of  fruit,  from  the  abundant  and  useful 
cacao  nut  which  surrounds  every  dwelling  of  the  humblest  peasantry,  to  the  most  rare  and  delicate 
productions,  which  are  cultivated  with  care  by  chiefs  and  nobles. 

The  chase  of  the  Kalongs  occasionally  forms  an  amusement  to  the  colonists  and  inhabitants 

23 
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during  the  moonlight  nights,  which  in  the  latitude  of  Java  are  peculiarly  clear.  He  is  watched  in  his 
descent  to  the  fruit  trees,  and  a discharge  of  small  shot  readily  brings  him  to  the  ground. 

The  genus*  formed  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  for  the  Lowo-cmu  of  the  Japanese,  approaches  very  nearly 
the  former,  at  which  we  have  just  glanced.  Its  character  depends  on  the  extreme  length  of  the  head, 
the  absence  of  false  molars,  the  great  development  of  the  posterior  molar,  and  the  extensile  tongue. 

THE  LITTLE  PTEROPUS.f 

This  animal,  first  brought  from  the  island  of  Java,  has  since  been  obtained  from  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and 
Amboyna,  and  neighbouring  islands.  It  is  the  smallest  species  of  this  family.  The  body  is  of  a 
brownish  colour,  with  some  parts  of  a grayish  hue.  The  tongue  is  remarkable  for  its  length ; when 
in  the  mouth  it  is  straight,  but  when  extended  it  has  a beak-like  form.  As  a fruit-eater  it  is  very 
destructive  in  plantations,  because  it  attacks  those  which  are  most  juicy.  Some  of  them  are  remark- 
able for  a sweet  and  rose-like  odour,  by  which  they  are  distinguishable  from  all  others. 

Another  species  has  a variety  of  names,  j:  It  is  found  in  Java  and  other  Eastern  isles.  The 

female  is  much  larger  than  the  male.  Very  different  in  form  are  two  other  heads  we  give,  of  animals 
found  in  the  same  islands — Hypoderma  Peronii  and  Harpy  a. 

Another  family, § comprehending  the  American  bats,  includes  those  which  have  the  nose-leat 
expanded  into  a leaf  behind,  simple,  and  pierced  witli  the  nostrils  in  front ; the  ears  lateral  and 
separate.  There  are  four  incisors  above,  and  the  same  number  below.  In  the  family  Pteropus  the  j 
tongue  is  rough,  here  it  is  suctorial,  by  the  aid  of  several  wart-like  elevations,  capable  of  extracting  - 
the  juices  of  fruits  or  the  blood  of  animals  through  the  operation  of  muscular  fibres,  acting  on  these  ! 
elevations  by  a tendon  transmitted  to  each.  The  tail  of  these  animals  varies  in  length,  sometimes  T 
there  is  none.  We  shall  give  some  examples  of  this  remarkable  family. 

THE  PER  DE  LANCE. 

This  large  species  of  the  bats  has  sanguinary  tastes.  It  has  twenty  molar  teeth  ; five  pairs  to  each  1 
iaw.  The  nose-leaf  has  a curious  form,  as  the  engraving  will  show.  The  head  is  moderately 


THIt  FER  DK  LANCE. 


teeth  of  fee  he  lance. 

lengthened ; the  interfemoral  membrane  is  large,  and  extends  as  a cloak  between  the  lower  parts  of 
the  body ; and  there  is  also  the  rudiment  of  a tail.  This  animal  is  found  in  Peru,  the  Brazils,  and 
other  parts  ot  South  America,  where  it  is  said  frequently  to  attack  domestic  animals,  and  sometimes 


even  man  himself. 


THE  LOPlIOSTOMA.il 
I his  bat  is  smallei  than  some  of  the  members  of  this  family,  but  its  habits  are  simihi 


five  pairs  of  liigher  and  lower  molars. 

America, 

• Macroglossus.  F.  Cuvier.  f Pteropus  minimus. 
§ Phyllostomina. 


nr.  Its  jaws  have! 


This  animal  abounds  in  some  of  the  vast  forests  of  South 


f Pteropus  marginatus,  Pteropus  amplexicaiiJatUf,  &c. 
||  Lopho.'toma  sjlvicolum. 


THE  LOPHOSTOMA. 
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Another  genus*  has  the  nasal  leal  a little  smaller  than  some  others,  yet  still  it  resembles  them  in 
form.  The  principal  characteristic  of  this  genus  is  a long  tongue,  which  is  very  extensible,  and 
provided  with  a great  number  of  hairs ; it  is  ejected  and  drawn  in  with  great  rapidity. 

The  bat+  of  which  we  give  a head  after  nature,  is  found  in  the  Brazils.  Its  colour  is  brown ; its 
wings  are  sufficiently  ample,  and  the  interfemoral  membrane  is  considerably  longer  than  the  tail.  The 
visage  is  somewhat  lengthened.  The  animal  has  only  live  pairs  of  upper  molars.  It  is  the  type  of  a 
genus  + formed  by  Mr.  Gray,  in  which  that  eminent  naturalist  has  placed  two  other  species. 

The  Stenoclerma  rufuin  is  a specimen  of  a genus  formed  by  M.  E.  Geoffroy.  The  engravings 
show  the  character  of  its  face  and  teeth. 


LOPHOSTOMA  SYLVICOLUM.  GLOSSOPHAGA  AMTLEXICAUDATA. 

Another  was  named  by  Li  mucus,  Vespertilio  'perspicillatum.  It  was  called  by  Buffon  the  Great 
Horse-shoe  Bat  of  Guyana;  but  it  is  now  known  as  Stenoderma  perspicillatum.  We  give  a head  of 
tliis  singular-looking  animal,  which  is  found  not  only  on  the  American  continent,  as  in  Guyana  and 
Brazil,  but  also  in  the  islands  of  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  Hayti.  M.  A.  Rlcord  had  an  opportunity  ol 
studying  it,  and  he  thus  wrote  to  M.  Geoffroy  Saint  Hilaire  : — 

“Every  evening,  about  two  hours  before  sunset,  these  animals  quit  the  virgin  forests  that  they 
inhabit  during  the  day ; they  are  then  seen  to  come  flying  in  great  numbers,  and  they  throw  them- 
selves on  the  branches  of  the  sapotas,  of  which  they  devour  the  fruits.  They  are  often  seen  on  the 


STENODERMA  PERSPICILLATUM.  STENODERMA  RUFUM.  TEETH  OF  S.  RUFUM. 

trees,  nibbling  indiscriminately  the  fruits,  in  order  to  find  those  which  are  ripe,  for  it  is  only  by  the 
touch  they  assure  themselves  of  the  ripeness  of  the  fruit.  They  therefore  commit  great  ravages.  I 
have  observed  these  bats  during  an  entire  night,  and  I have  seen  them  return  an  hour  before  day, 
their  flight  being  directed  towards  the  forests.  They  occupy  places  uninhabitable  by  man.” 

A head  will  be  observed  of  a smaller,  animal  of  this  genus,  Stenoderma  Chiliensis.  Its  head  is 
gray  ; the  back  and  the  feet  are  brown  ; beneath  the  body  it  is  of  a lighter  colour. 

The  genus  JJesrnodus,  which  has  been  distinguished  from  others  by  Prince  Maximilian  de  Neuwied, 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  curious  of  this  diversified  family,  from  the  very  singular  arrange- 


* Glossophaga. 


f G.  amplcxicaudata. 


+ I’hyllophora. 
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merit  of  its  teeth,  as  well  as  from  the  peculiarities  observable  in  the  skeleton.  They  suck  blood  like 
the  other  animals  of  the  family.  The  only  species  at  present  known  of  this  genus*  is  found  in  various 


parts  of  South  America. 


THE  VAMPIRE  BAT.f 


This  animal  generally  measures  about  twenty-six  inches  from  wing  to  wing  expanded,  though  one 
was  killed  by  a traveller  which  measured  thirty-two  inches.  The  nose-leaf  is  entire,  and  greater  in 
height  than  in  width,  although  it  becomes  widened  at  its  base. 


STENODERSLl  CHILIENSIS. 


SKULL  OF  DESMODUS. 


Buffon,  who  was  acquainted  with  only  a small  number  of  bats,  has  given  of  one  species,  the 
Vampire,  a portrait,  which,  although  exaggerated,  still  indicates  some  of  the  peculiarities  that 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  wing-handed  animals.  “ The  vampire  has,”  he  says,  “ a long  muzzle  ; 
the  hideous  aspect  of  the  most  ill-favoured  bats.  Its  head  is  surmounted  with  huge  ears,  and  there  is 
a membrane  above  the  nostrils  in  the  iorm  of  a horn,  or  a pointed  crust,  which  greatly  augments  the 
deformity  of  the  face.”  We  exhibit  the  animal,  not  merely  as  Buffon  described  it,  but  in  its  true 


DESMODUS  RUFUS. 

character.  Of  the  habits  ol  this  creature,  we  have  descriptions  by  various  travellers,  which  we  shall 
now  render  available. 

Goldsmith,  tracing  the  course  of  the  exiles  from  Auburn,  in  his  “ Deserted  Village,”  says  : — 

11  Through  horrid  tracks  with  fainting  steps  they  go, 

Where  wild  Altamn  murmurs  to  their  woe; 

Far  different  there  from  all  that  charmed  before 
The  various  terrors  of  that  horrid  shore 
Those  matted  woods,  where  birds  forget  to  sing, 

But  silent  bats  in  drowsy  clusters  cling.” 


* Desmodus  rufus. 


t Vampyrus  spectrum. 
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And  often  may  a cluster  of  them  be  seen  in  the  forest,  hanging  head  downwards  from  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  Such  is  the  mode  of  life  of  the  vampire  bat,  as  well  as  of  others,  while  among  his  favourite 
localities  are  hollow,  trees  and  deserted  houses. 

Mr.  Waterton  describes  his  going  up  the  river  Demerara,  to  the  former  habitation  of  a friend. 
The  house  had  been  abandoned  for  some  years.  All  was  changed ; the  dwelling  was  in  ruins,  and 
gradually  sinking  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  rain ; the  roof  had  nearly  fallen  in ; and  the 
room,  where  once  governors  and  generals  had  caroused,  was  now  dismantled  and  tenanted  by  the 
vampire.  With  truth  it  might  be  said, — 

“ ’Tis  now  the  vampire’s  bleak  abode, 

'Tis  now  the  apartment  of  the  toad  : 

’Tis  here  the  painful  chegoe  feeds, 

’Tis  here  the  dire  labarri  breeds, 

Concealed  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds.” 

On  the  outside  of  the  house  Nature  had  nearly  assumed  her  ancient  right ; a few  straggling  fruit  trees 
were  still  discernible  amid  the  varied  hues  of  the  approaching  forest ; they  seemed  like  strangers,  lost, 
bewildered,  and  unpitied,  in  a foreign  land,  destined  to  linger  a little  longer,  and  then  sink  down  for 
ever. 

Mr.  Waterton  thus  describes  his  subsequent  circumstances  : — “ I hired  some  negroes  from  a 
woodcutter  in  another  creek  to  repair  the  roof;  and  then  the  house,  or,  at  least,  what  remained 


bufkok’s  vampire. 
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of  it,  became  head-quarters  for  natural  history.  The  frogs,  and  here  and  there  a snake,  received  that 
attention  which  the  weak  in  this  world  generally  experience  from  the  strong,  and  which  the  law  com- 
monly denominates  an  ejectment.  But  here,  neither  the  frogs  nor  serpents  were  ill-treated ; they 
sallied  forth  without  buffet  or  rebuke,  to  choose  their  place  of  residence.  The  world  was  all 
before  them  ; the  owls  went  away  of  their  own  accord,  preferring  to  retire  to  a hollow  tree  rather  than 
to  associate  with  their  new  landlord.  The  bats  and  vampires  stayed  with  me,  and  went  in  and  out  as 
usual.” 


The  vampire  has  been  often  regarded  as  only  a blood-sucker ; the  testimony  of  Mr.  Waterton,  how- 
ever, is  entitled  to  consideration.  Referring  to  the  ruined  house  which  he  had  somewhat  improved,  he 
says  : — “ As  there  was  a free  entrance  and  exit  to  the  vampire,  in  the  loft  where  I slept,  I had  many 
a fine  opportunity  of  paying  attention  to  this  nocturnal  surgeon.  He  does  not  always  live  on  blood, 
when  the  moon  shone  bright',  and  the  fruit  of  the  banana-tree  was  ripe,  I could  see  him  approach  and 
eat  it.  He  would  also  bring  into  the  loft,  from  the  forest,  a green  round  fruit,  something  like  the  wild 
Guava,  and  about  the  size  of  a nutmeg.  There  was  something  also  in  the  blossom  of  the  Sawarri  nut- 
tree  which  was  grateful  to  him  ; for,  on  coming  up  Waratilla  Creek  on  a moonlight  night,  I saw  several 
vampires  fluttering  round  the  top  of  the  Sawarri  tree,  and  every  now  and  then  the  blossoms,  which 
• ey  broken  off,  fell  into  the  water.  They  certainly  did  not  drop  off  naturally,  for  on  examining 
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several  of  them  they  appeared  quite  fresh  and  blooming.  Bo  I concluded  the  vampires  pulled  them 
from  the  tree,  either  to  get  at  the  incipient  fruit,  or  to  catch  the  insects  which  often  take  up  their 
abode  in  flowers.” 

Still,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  vampires  leave  the  hollows,  trees,  or 
ruins,  whither  tlicw  had  fled  at  the  morning’s  dawn,  and  scour  along  the  river’s  Links  in  quest  of  prey. 
Every  unprotected  animal  is  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  this  creature  ; and  so  gently  does  it  act,  that 
instead  of  being  roused  to  a sense  of  its  danger,  the  assailed  is  lulled  into  a profounder  sleep.  There  are 
two  species  of  vampire  in  Demerara,  and  both  suck  living  animals  : one  is  rather  larger  than  the 
common  bat ; the  other  measures  above  two  feet  from  the  extremity  of  wing  to  wing,  when  extended 
for  flight.  The  smaller  seems  to  confine  itself  chiefly  to  birds.  A gentleman,  living  high  up  on  the 
river  Demerara,  was  entirely  unsuccessful  with  his  fowls  because  of  this  creature.  Some,  that  had  been 
sucked  the  night  before,  were  scarcely  able  to  walk. 

Domestic  animals  often  suffer  greatly  from  the  nocturnal  attacks  of  the  larger  vampires,  and  many 
are  destroyed  by  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  repeated  blood  sucking.  The  blood  drawn  by  a 
bat  does  not  exceed  a few  ounces  ; but  as,  when  satisfied,  it  drops  down  to  the  ground,  or  flies  away,  the 
wound  continues  to  bleed  for  a long  time,  and  in  the  morning  the  animal  is  often  found  in  a very  weak 
condition,  covered  with  blood.  A mule,  on  which  a vampire  made  a nightly  attack,  was  only  saved  by 
having  his  back  rubbed  with  an  ointment  made  of  spirits  of  camphor,  soap,  and  petroleum.  The  bats 
have  such  an  aversion  to  the  smell  of  this  ointment,  that  after  its  application  they  ceased  to  attack  the 
mule.  These  creatures  are  also  very  mischievous  in  the  plantations  of  the  forests,  when  beasts  of  burden 
and  horned  cattle  are  exposed  to  their  attacks. 

Mr.  Swainson’s  testimony  respecting  them  is  as  follows  : — “ They  are  constantly  in  the  habit  ot 
attacking  animals  during  the  night,  and  sucking  their  blood.  Our  own  horses  and  mules  on  many 
occasions,  after  having  arrived  at  the  end  of  a day’s  journey,  and  being  turned  out  to  graze,  would  be 
brought  in  by  the  guides  in  the  morning  with  their  shoulders  and  haunches  covered  with  blood.” 

Mr.  Darwin,  relating  his  interesting  adventures  when  travelling  on  horseback  in  the  neighbour-  ' 
hood  of  Dio  Janeiro,  says  : — “ The  vampire  bat  is  often  the  cause  of  much  trouble  by  biting  the  horses 
on  their  withers.  The  injury  is  not  so  much  owing  to  the  loss  of  blood  as  to  the  inflammation  which 
the  pressure  of  the  saddle  afterwards  produces.  The  whole  circumstance  has  lately  been  doubted  in 
England  ; I was,  therefore,  fortunate  in  being  present  when  one  was  actually  caught  on  a horse’s  back. 
We  werp  bivouacking,  late  one  evening,  near  Coquimbo,  in  Chili,  when  my  servant,  noticing  that  one  of 
the  homes  was  very  restive,  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and,  fancying  he  could  distinguish  some- 
thing, suddenly  put  his  hand  on  the  beast’s  withers,  and  secured  the  vampire.  In  the  morning  the 
spot  where  the  bite  had  been  inflicted  was  easily  distinguished  by  its  being  slightly  swollen  and  bloody. 
The  third  day  afterwards  we  rode  the  horse  without  any  ill  effects.” 

“It  is  interesting,”  says  Mr.  Waterton,  “to  find  that  the  structure  of  the  animal  is  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  habits  above  detailed  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Among  other  points,  the  total  absence  ot 
true  molars,  and  the  consequent  want  of  the  power  of  masticating  food,  is  the  most  remarkable;  on  the  4 
other  hand,  we  find  the  canines  and  incisors  perfectly  fitted  for  inflicting  a w-ound  such  as  described,, 
while  the  small  size  of  the  interfemoral  membrane,  giving  freedom  to  the  motions  of  the  legs,  together 
with  the  unusually  large  size  of  the  thumb  and  claw,  would  enable  the  bat,  as  I should  imagine,  to  fix 
itself  with  great  security  on  the  body  of  the  horse.” 

Humboldt  says: — “We  passed  the  Guaiico,  and  encamped  in  the  savannahs  south  of  Guay  aval. 
Enormous  bats,  no  doubt  of  the  tribe  of  Phyllostomas,  hovered  as  usual  over  our  hammocks  during  a 
great  part  of  the  night.  Every  moment  they  seemed  to  be  about  to  fasten  on  our  faces.” 

A traveller  relates  that  lie  was  speaking  to  a merchant  in  Trinidad  about  a horse  belonging  to  a 
friend  being  reduced  to  great  weakness  by  loss  of  blood  from  a wound  made  by  a vampire  bat,  when 
the  merchant  described  an  attack  made  by  one  of  these  creatures  on  himself. 

He  had  gone  into  a house  which  he  had  on  an  estate  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  being  j 
detained  until  late  in  the  day,  he  had  abed  prepared  in  a large  room  which  he  usually  occupied  on  such  | 
occasions.  As  tjie  night  was  hot,  he  allowed  the  mosquito  curtains  to  remain  suspended  instead  of  j 
dropping  them  round  the  bed  ; and  having  extinguished  his  light,  lie  was  lying  on  his  back,  admiring  the 
moon  s rays  as  they  streamed  through  one  of  the  open  windows,  when  suddenly  a large  vampire  bat  | 
entered  the  apartment. 
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Tlie  first  thought  of  the  observer  was  to  try  the  experiment  of  baring  his  chest,  and  remaining  per- 
• fectly  quiescent,  to  see  whether  the  bat  would  attack  him.  At  first  it  sailed  along  on  noiseless  wing 
|;  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  passing  outside  the  foot  of  the  bed.  After  several  turns  it  changed 
y its  course,  and  passed  between  the  canopy  of  the  bed  and  his  person ; then  it  gradually  shortened  its 
l,  sweep,  sailing  backwards  and  forwards  within  the  space  of  a few  yards,  until  at  last  it  ceased  to  sweep 
l past  liirn  altogether,  but  hovered  immediately  over  him,  moving  its  wings  rapidly,  but  noiselessly,  while 
I the  agitation  of  the  air  was  exceedingly  soothing  and  grateful. 

The  narrator  declared  that  he  could  not  exactly  distinguish  the  moment  when  the  bat  pitched  on 
| liis  naked  breast,  so  softly  did  it  alight,  and  so  incessant  was  the  fanning  of  its  wings  even  after  it  had 
; alighted.  He  was  soon,  however,  sensible  of  a slight  pain,  resembling  the  bite  of  a leech,  and  which  he 
no  sooner  felt  than  he  grasped  the  bat  with  both  hands  and  strangled  it.  “ It  is,”  says  Mr.  Darwin, 
“no  uncommon  thing  for  real  vampires  to  enter  the  habitations  of  the  natives,  and  fasten  on  the  legs 
of  some  incautious  sleeper  who  has  not  snugly  secured  his  feet  beneath  the  coverlid.” 

Mr.  Waterton  describes  the  proceedings  of  a vampire  .more  particularly: — “I  went  to  the  river 
Paumaron  with  a Scotch  gentleman.  We  lmng  our  hammocks  in  the  thatched  loft  of  a planter’s  house. 
Next  morning  I heard  this  gentleman  muttering  in  his  hammock.  ‘ AVliat  is  the  matter,  sir,’  said  I, 
softly;  ‘is  anything  amiss V ‘What’s  the  matter?’  answered  he,  surlily;  ‘why,  the  vampires  have 
been  sucking  me  to  death.’  As  soon  as  there  was  light  enough,  I went  to  his  hammock,  and  saw 
it  much  stained  with  blood.  ‘ There,’  said  he,  thrusting  his  foot  out  ol  the  hammock,  ‘ see  how  these 
infernal  imps  have  been  drawing  my  life’s  blood.’ 

“ On  examining  his  foot,  I found  the  vampire  had  tapped  his  great  toe.  There  was  a wound  some- 
what less  than  that  made  by  a leech  ; the  blood  was  still  oozing  from  it ; I conjectured  he  might  have 
lost  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  of  blood.  AVliilst  examining  it,  I think  I put  him  into  a woi'se 
humour  by  remarking,  that  an  European  surgeon  would  not  have  been  so  generous  as  to  have  blooded 
him  without  making  a charge.  Pie  looked  up  in  my  face,  but  did  not  say  a word.  I saw  he  was  of 
. opinion  that  I had  better  have  spared  this  piece  of  ill-timed  levity. 

“ I had  often  wished  to  have  been  once  sucked  by  the  vampire,  in  order  that  I might  have  it  in 
- my  power  to  say  it  had  really  happened  to  me.  There  can  be  no  pain  in  the  operation,  for  the  patient 
is  always  asleep  when  the  vampire  is  sucking  him,  and  as  for  the  loss  of  a few  ounces  of  blood,  that 
would  be  a trifle  in  the  long-run.  Many  a night  have  I slept  with  my  foot  out  of  the  hammock,  to 
1 tempt  this  winged  surgeon,  expecting  he  would  be  there ; but  it  was  all  in  vain  ; the.  vampire  never 
« sucked  me,  and  I could  never  account  for  his  not  doing  so,  for  we  were  inhabitants  of  the  same  loft  for 
i months  together.” 

D’Azara,  who  is  a faithful  describer,  observes  “ that  the  species  with  a leaf  on  the  nose  differs 
1 from  the  other  bats  of  Paraguay,  in  being  able  to  run  when  on  the  ground  nearly  as  fast  as  a rat,  and 
Ip  in  their  fondness  for  sucking  the  blood  of  animals.  Nor  is  man  himself  secure  from  their  attacks  ; on 
this  point  I am  able  to  give  a very  faithful  testimony,  since  I have  had  the  ends  of  my  toes  bitten  by 
Ip  them  four  times  while  I was  sleeping  in  the  cottages  in  the  open  country. 

“ The  wounds  which  they  inflicted,  without  my  feeling  them  at  the  time,  were  circular,  or  rather 
r elliptical ; their  diameter  is  trifling,  and  their  depth  so  superficial,  as  scarcely  to  penetrate  the  cutis, 
f fhe  blood  drawn  is  merely  from  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  skin,  and  is  extracted  then,  beyond  doubt, 
I by  the  action  of  sucking  or  licking.  Nobody  fears  these  animals,  or  gives  himself  any  trouble- about 
r tllem.”  Mr.  Darwin  says  : — “ Stories  are  told  of  incautious  sufferers  having  bled  so  profusely  as  to 
j« llavu  died ; but  we  never  could  ascertain  the  fact,  nor  did  we  suffer  from  the  visits  of  these  midnight 

1|-  pblebotomists.” 


INSECT  - EATING  ANIMALS.* 


If  we  consider  the  animal  creation  on  a broad  scale,  the  aggregate  of  living  beings  will  be  found  to  be 
the  devourers  and  destroyers  of  others; 

The  animals  of  the  order  on  the  examination  of  which  we  have  now  entered,  are  specially 
appointed,  as  their  name  implies,  to  check  the  overwhelming  increase  of  the  insect  tribes,  which, 
though  individually  insignificant,  would  still,  if  permitted  to  multiply  uncontrolled,  render  the  labours 
of  man,  howevter  energetic,  absolutely  fruitless. 

Let  us,  for  example,  give  a few  passages  from  some  Travels  in  Abyssinia,  some  two  hundred  years 
ago  : — “ In  this  country,  and  in  all  the  dominions  o i Prete  Janin,  is  a very  great  and  horrible  plague, 
which  is  an  innumerable  company  of  locusts,  which  eat  and  consume  all  the  com  and  trees ; and  the 
number  of  them  is  so  great  as  it  is  incredible ; and  with  their  multitudes  they  cover  the  earth,  and  fill 
the  air  in  such  wise,  that  it  is  a hard  matter  to  be  able  to  see  the  sun.  And  again,  I say  it  is  ah 
incredible  thing  to  him  that  hath  not  seen  it.' 

“And  if  the  damage  that  they  do  were  general  through  all  the  provinces  and  realms  of  Prete 
Janin,  they  would  perish  with  famine,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  inhabit  the  same.  But  one  year 
they  destroy  one  province,  and  in  another  some  other.  Sometimes  in  two  or  three  of  these  provinces,  I 
and  wherever  they  go,  the  country  remaineth  more  ruinate  and  destroyed  than  if  it  had  been  set  on  1 
fire.  . . . Oftentimes  we  heal’d  say,  such  a country,  or  such  a realm,  is  destroyed  with  locusts.  While  j 
we  abode  in  the  town  of  Barua,  we  saw  the  sign  of  the  sun  and  the  shadow  of  the  earth  which  was  all  j 
yellow — that  is,  the  approach  of  the  locusts  was  known  the  day  beforehand  by  the  yellow  tinge  of  | 
the  heavens,  and  the  ground  becoming  yellow  through  the  light  which  reverbernteth  from  their  wings* 

No  wonder  this  writer  adds,  “whereat  the  people  were  half  dead  for  sorrow.  The  next  day  the  i 
number  oi  these  vermin  which  came  was  incredible,  which  to  our  judgment  covered  four-and-twenty 
miles  in  compass,  according  to  what  wo  were  afterwards  informed.” 

Yet  this  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many  that  might  be  adduced.  In  1478,  more  than  80,000  I 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished  from  famine,  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  depredations  of  locusts  in  the 
Venetian  territory  alone.  Wherever  they  alight  every  vegetable  substance  disappears  with  incon-  , 
ceivable  rapidity.  I lie  most  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  lands  assume  the  aspect  of  a desert,  and  J 
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the  trees  and  land  as  in  the  midst  of  winter,  stripped  of  all  their  leaves.  After  devouring  the  fruits  and 
the  foliage,  the  locusts  attack  the  buds  and  the  bark,  and  do  not  even  spare  the  thatch  of  the  houses. 
The  most  poisonous,  caustic,  or  bitter  plants,  as  well  as  the  most  juicy  and  nutritious,  are  equally 
consumed;  and  thus,  though  “the  land  be  as  the  Garden  of  Eden  before  them,”  yet  behind  them  it 
is  “ a desolate  wilderness.” 

Hence  the  graphic  and  truthful  words  of  Southey  : — 

“ Here  Moath  painted,  where  a cloud 
Of  locusts  from  the  desolated  fields 
Of  Syria,  wing’d  their  way. 

\ ‘ Lo,  howT  created  things 

Obey  the  written  doom !’ 

“ Onward  they  came,  a dark  continuous  cloud 
Of  congregated  myriads,  numberless ; 

The  rushing  of  whose  wings  was  as  the  sound 
Of  some  broad  river,  headlong  in  its  course, 

Plung’d  from  a mountain  summit ; or  the  roar 
Of  a wild  ocean  in  the  autumnal  storm, 

Shattering  its  billows  on  a shore  of  rocks. 

Onwrard  they  came — the  winds  impelled  them  on ; 

Their  work  was  done,  their  path  of  ruin  past, 

Their  graves  were  ready  in  the  wilderness.” 


New  calamities,  however,  are  occasioned  by  the  death  of  these  swarms  of  locusts,  for  the  decom- 
i position  of  their  bodies  fills  the  air  with  pestilential  miasma,  occasioning  epidemic  maladies,  the  ravages 

* of  which  have  been  compared  with  those  of  the  plague.  Thus  famine  and  death  follow  in  their  train  ; 
i and  instances  are  not  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  East,  in  which  locusts  have  depopulated  not  only 

* villages,  but  entire  districts. 

Happily,  these  insect  devastators  have  a great  number  of  enemies.  Birds,  lizards,  hogs,  foxes, 
and  even  frogs  devour  a vast  number  of  them.  In  the  East  they  are  used  as  an  article  of  food.  They 

* are  sold  as  common  eatables  in  the  bazaar  of  Bagdad,  and  Oriental  cooks  have  various  ways  of  preparing 
I them  for  use.  A high  -wind,  a cold  rain,  or  a tempest,  also  destroys  them  by  millions. 

Other  insects,  annoying  even  in  small  numbers,  would  be  proportionately  troublesome  and  inju- 
l rious  were  their  increase  unchecked  ; hence  the  provision  of  animals  who  make  them  their  prey,  and 
' who  have  been  designated  as  Insectivora,  or  Insect-Eaters. 

ilt  might  be  supposed  that  among  these  creatures  the  bats  would  be  classed.  Time  it  is,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  that  insects  are  commonly  the  food  of  many  species,  who  render  us  a great  service 
in  diminishing  the  numbers  of  these  tenants  of  the  air.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  multitudes  of 
tbem  subsist  on  vegetable  products,  while  some  have  a propensity  for  eating  flesh,  and  might  so  far 
have  a place  assigned  them  among  the  Carnivora.  Besides,  the  entire  structure,  as  well  as  the  habits 
of  bats,  are  so  very  peculiar,  that  they  are  properly  assigned  a place  of  their  own  among  the  diversified 
tribes  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

As  we  contemplate  the  Insectivora  we  cannot  discover  in  them  anything  powerful  or  terrific. 

1 1 Many  of  them,  at  least,  are  timid  little  creatures,  neither  forcing  themselves  on  our  notice,  nor 
! » Manning  us  when  they  cross  our  path.  Of  unobtrusive  habits,  some  elude  all  cursory  observation. 

| ^hey  even  flee  from  our  approach,  and  remain  concealed  till  man  withdraws  in  the  evening  from  his 
I ’lolls,  and  leaves  the  field  and  the  woodland  to  their  joyous  revels.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  yet  much 

I' to  leam  of  their  habits  and  instincts.  We  begin  eur  description  of  them  with 

THE  HEDGEHOG* 


•Ax  animal  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Ecliynos ; to  the  Italians  as  Iiiccio;  to  the  Spanish  as  Erxzo;  to 
Ahe  Portuguese  as  Ourizo;  to  the  French  as  Herisson;  to  the  Germans  as  Igel;  to  the  Dutch  as 
'“egelvarken ; to  the  Danes  as  Pin-min;  to  the  Ancient  Britons  as  Draenog  and  Dram  y coed;  and 
■lo  the  English,  in  the  provinces,  as  the  Urchin , had  obviously  an  extensive  range  granted  to  it  in 
•former  times  as  well  as  in  our  own. 

The  hedgehog,  when  full  grown,  is  about  nine  inches  and  a half  in  length.  Its  upper  part  is 
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covered  with  sharp  spines.  The  body  is  thick,  the  crown  of  the  head  high,  the  muzzle  acute,  the  ears  j 
of  a medium  size  and  somewhat  rounded,  the  toes  have  strong  nails,  the  tail  is  very  short,  and  in 
some  species  there  is  none.  It  is  very  frequently  found  in  England,  and  resides  in  small  thickets,  on 
the  borders  of  woods  and  copses,  in  hedges,  and  in  dry  ditches. 

This  animal,  as  is  well  known,  has  the  power  of  rolling  itself  up  into  a ball,  in  which  state  it 
appears  to  have  attracted  the  prying  gaze  of  a cur,  represented  in  a wintry  scene  in  our  engraving  on 
page  184.  The  cur  seems  not  to  know  what  to  make  of  the  strange-looking  thing  that  lies  on  the 
snowy  ground. 

A peculiar  muscular  expansion  beneath  the  skin  enables  the  hedgehog  to  inclose  itself  in  its 
panoply,  as  in  a mantle  and  hood,  the  margin  of  which  is  closed  by  means  of  a circular  muscle,  the 
head  and  limbs  being  retracted  within.  While  the  animal  is  thus  enveloped  in  its  armed  skin  the 
spines  are  stiffly  set  by  the  action  of  the  muscular  expansion,  and  radiate  from  the  ball.  So  powerful 
is  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  when  folded  up  that  the  animal  might  as  easily  be  torn  in  pieces  as 
pulled  open. 

So  elastic  and  strong  is  this  covering  that  a hedgehog  can  roll  down  a steep  declivity  without 
the  slightest  injury.  Mr.  Bell  states  that  he  has  seen,  and  that  repeatedly,  a domesticated  hedgehog 
in  his  possession  run  towards  the  precipitous  wall  of  an  area,  and,  without  a moment’s  pause  for 
preparation,  throw  itself  off,  contracting  at  the  same  instant  into  a ball,  in  which  condition  it  reached 
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the  ground  from  a height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  So  safely  did  it  fall,  that  after  only  a few 
moments  it  unfolded  itself,  and  did  not  creep  but  ran  away. 

The  female  breeds  early  in  the  summer,  having  formed  a nest  with  much  skill,  roofed  so  as  to 
throw  off  the  rain,  while  within  it  is  well  lined  with  leaves  and  moss.  The  young,  from  two  to  four 
in  number,  are  blind  at  their  birth,  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  are  perfectly  white  and  naked, 
though  the  rudiments  of  the  spines  may  be  perceived.  The  prickles  soon  develop  themselves,  and 
harden  even  before  the  eyes  are  opened,  but  it  is  not  till  a later  period  that  the  young  are  able  to 
draw  down  the  skin  over  the  muzzle,  and  fold  themselves  into  a complete  ball.  The  mother  is 
unremitting  in  her  duties  to  her  offspring. 

Hedgehogs  live  in  pairs,  and  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  The  creature  frequents  woods, 
copses,  old  gardens,  orchards,  and  thick  hedgerows,  where  it  remains  rolled  up'in  its  retreat  during 
the  day  ; but  coming  forth  on  the  approach  of  twilight,  and  continuing  till  morning  on  the  alert.  Its 
food  consists  of  insects,  eggs,  young  worms,  snails,  slugs,  frogs,  nestlings,  and  various  kinds  of  vege- 
tables— as  the  roots  of  grass  and  plantain,  gooseberries,  and  strawberries  when  it  can  gain  access  to 
them,  and  the  ripe  fruits  which  fall  from  the  trees  in  the  orchard. 

White,  in  his  “ Natural  History  of  Selborne,”  states  that  the  hedgehogs,  which  abounded  in  Ids 
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garden,  ate  in  a curious  manner  the  roots  of  the  plantain  in  his  grass  walks.  With  their  upper 
mandible,  which  is  much  shorter  than  the  lower,  they  bored  under  the  plant,  and  so  ate  off  the  root 
upwards,  the  leaves  on  the  surface  remaining  untouched. 

The  hedgehog  may  be  easily  domesticated,  and  even  becomes  familar,  feeding  on  soaked  bread, 
vegetables,  and  meat.  The  Calmuc  Tartars  keep  it  in  their  huts  instead  of  cats,  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  away  vermin.  Some  years  ago  there  was  one  at  the  Angel  Inn,  at  Felton,  in  Northumberland, 
which  acted  as  a turnspit,  as  well  as  the  dog  that  used  to  bear  that  name.  It  ran  about  the  house  as 
familiar  as  any  other  domestic  quadruped,  and  displayed  an  obedience  not  previously  observed  by 
inmates  and  visitors. 

The  hedgehog  has  often  proved  of  great  service  in  kitchens,  by  effectually  clearing  them  of  crickets, 
cockroaches,  beetles,  and  other  insects ; and  as  it  keeps  quiet  in  its  nest  or  retreat  all  day,  and  only 
comes  forth  in  chase  of  its  prey  at  night,  it  is  not  merely  harmless,  but  useful. 

This  animal  passes  the  winter  in  a state  of  complete  torpidity.  To  do  so,  it  secures  a retreat  in 
banks,  under  the  hollow  roots  of  trees,  in  holes  and  other  sheltered  and  convenient  places.  Here  it 
constructs  a sort  of  nest  or  bed  of  grasses,  dried  leaves,  and  moss,  with  which  it  covers  itself  thickly  and 
closely.  When  discovered  in  these  circumstances,  it  resembles  a ball  of  herbage,  which  it  seems  to 
have  attached  to  its  spines  by  repeatedly  rolling  round  amidst  a quantity  of  materials  of  this  kind, 
which  it  had  previously  collected. 

The  Romans  made  use  of  the  spiny  skin  of  the  hedgehog  in  the  hackling  of  hemp,  ra  practice  in 
which  they  were  followed  by  the  people  of  France.  Formerly  it  was  used,  in  some  parts  of  England, 
as  a brush  for  clothes.  The  farmers  on  the  Continent  sometimes  fix  it  on  the  muzzle  of  a calf  that 
they  wish  to  wean. 

A singular  notion  has  prevailed  in  reference  to  the  hedgehog.  They  have  been  supposed  capable 
of  draining  dry  the  udders  of  cows  during  the  night,  to  the  surprise  of  the  dairymaid  and  the  wrath 
of  her  employer.  But  the  charge  has  no  better  foundation  than  that  of  Pliny,  which  is  exaggerated 
by  Sperling,  who  asserts  that  it  ascends  trees  and  knocks  off  the  apples  and  pears,  to  which  story 
iElian  adds  figs,  and  that  the  depredator  then  throwing  itself  down  upon  them,  so  that  the  fruit  may 
stick  to  his  spines,  gaily  trots  off  with  its  prize  ! Albertus  Magnus,  a very  ancient  writer,  affirms 
that  the  right  eye  of  a hedgehog  fried  in  oil,  kept  in  a brass  vessel,  and  used  as  an  ointment  to  the 
eyes,  will  enable  a person  to  see  by  night  as  well  as  day ! Yet  of  such  absurd  applications  as  these 
did  a great  part  of  the  medical  art  in  former  times  consist. 

Only  a few  months  ago,  a gipsy  witness  at  a trial,  when  eating  an  Urchin  was  mentioned  to  the 
disgust  of  many,  intimated,  by  uncouth  words,  and  by  strange  and  grotesque  grimaces,  that  he  ranked 
it  among  the  delicacies  of  his  roaming  life.  Others,  among  whom  are  many  of  our  continental 
neighbours,  affirm  that  the  flesh  is  tender. 

A most  interesting  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  this  creature  was  announced  by  M.  Lenz,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Dr.  Buckland.  This  is,  that  the  most  violent  animal  poisons  have  no  effect 
upon  it ; a fact  which  renders  it  of  peculiar  value  in  forests,  where  it  appears  to  destroy  a great 
number  of  noxious  reptiles. 

M.  Lenz  says,  that  he  had  in  his  house  a female  hedgehog,  which  he  kept  in  a large  box,  and 
■which  soon  became  very  mild  and  familiar.  He  often  put  into  the  box  some  adders,  which  it  attacked 
with  avidity,  seizing  them  indifferently  by  the  head,  the  body,  or  the  tail ; and  he  states,  that  it  did 
not  appear  alarmed  or  embarrassed,  when  they  coiled  themselves  around  its  body. 

On  one  occasion  M.  Lenz  witnessed  a fight  between  a hedgehog  and  a viper.  When  the 
hedgehog  came  near  and  smelled  the  snake  (for  with  these  animals  the  sense  of  sight  is  obtuse),  she 
seized  it  by  the  head,  and  held  it  fast  between  her  teeth,  but  without  appearing  to  do  it  much  harm, 
for  having  disengaged  its  head,  it  assumed  a furious  and  menacing  attitude,  and  hissing  vehemently, 
inflicted  several  severe  bites  on  the  hedgehog.  The  little  animal  did  not,  however,  recoil  from  the 
bites  of  the  viper,  nor,  indeed,  seem  to  care  much  about  them.  At  last,  when  the  reptile  was  fatigued 
b7  its  efforts,  she  again  seized  it  by  the  head,  which  she  ground  between  her  teeth,  compressing  the 
fangs  and  glands  of  poison,  and  then  devouring  every  part  of  the  body. 

M.  Lenz  states  that  battles  of  this  kind  often  occurred  in  the  presence  of  many  persons,  and 
sometimes  the  hedgehog  has  received  eight  or  ten  wounds  on  the  ears,  the  snout,  and  even  on  the 
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The  muzzle  is  long  and  pointed ; there  are  five  toes  on  each  foot,  separated  and  armed  with  crooked 
claws ; the  tail  is  wanting.  Although  inhabiting  a warm  region,  they  are  said  to  pass  the  three 
warmest  months  of  the  year  in  a state  of  torpidity.  This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a singular  circumstance, 
and  is  the  only  one  on  record  of  an  animal  hybemating,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  in  the  height 
of  summer.  In  other  respects  they  feed  like  the  European  hedgehog,  and  are  nocturnal  animals. 

The  singularity  of  the  circumstance  vanishes  when  we  find  that  the  period  in  which  the  Tenrec 
becomes  dormant  is  not  only  the  warm  season  but  the  dry  season,  and  the  apparent  anomaly  affords  one 
instance  out  of  a multitude  of  the  harmony  of  adaptation  that  prevails  throughout  Nature.  A suspension 
of  the  active  powers  of  life  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  insect-eating  quadrupeds,  because  there  must 
be  certain  seasons  when  they  can  find  no  food.  Our  usual  term  for  the  act  of  retiring,  in  order  to  give 


tongue,  without  appealing  to  experience  any  ot  the  ordinary  symptoms  produced  by  the  venom  of  the 
viper.  Neither  herself  nor  the  young  which  she  was  then  suckling,  seemed  to  suffer  from  it. 

This  observation  agrees  with  that  of  Pallas,  who  assures  us  that  the  hedgehog  can  eat  about  a 
hundred  cantliarides,  -without  experiencing  any  of  the  effects  which  this  insect,  taken  inwardly,  produces 
on  men,  dogs,  and  cats.  A German  physician,  who  made  the  hedgehog  a particular  object  of  study, 
gave  it  a strong  dose  of  prussic  acid,  of  arsenic,  of  opium,  and  of  corrosive  sublimate,  none  of  which 
did  it  any  harm. 

Closely  allied  to  the  genus  Erinaceus  is  the  genus  Cenletes,  which  comprehends  certain  hedgehog- 
like animals,  confined,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  the  Mauritius  and  Madagascar.  They  are  covered  with 
spines,  but  these  are  feebler  than  those  of  the  hedgehog ; nor  do  these  animals  roll  themselves  up  so 
completely  in  a ball  as  the  hedgehog.  They  differ,  moreover,  in  their  dentition,  having  forty  teeth. 
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way  to  this  suspension,  is  hybernation,  because  in  our  latitudes  this  abstraction  of  worms  and  insects 
takes  place  in  winter,  when  our  bats,  hedgehogs,  and  other  animals  lay  themselves  up  till  spring 
returns  to  call  forth  their  prey.  But  in  Madagascar  the  dry  season  is  that  in  which  the  absence  of  worms 
and  insects  occurs,  and  then  it  is  that  the  Tenrec  sinks  into  its  half-living  and  half-dead  state. 

THE  TENREC,  OR  TANREC* 

The  creature  thus  named  is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  exceeding  our  hedgehog  in  size.  It  is  covered 
above  with  long  flexible  spines,  except  on  the  vertex,  crown,  or  top  of  the  head,  and  the  occiput,  which 
forms  its  hinder  part.  It  has  no  coloured  bands.  The  under  part  of  the  body  is  clothed  with  hairs 
or  bristles  only,  wThich  are  yellowish,  and  mixed  with  some  longer  black  ones. 
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THE  SPINY  TENREC. 

This  creature  is  a native  of  Madagascar ; it  has  many  spines,  which  are  black,  but  white  or  reddish  at 
the  points. 


CENTETES  SETOSUS. 

Centetes  ecaudatus.  Cuvier. 
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THE  STRIPED  TENREC.* 

This  animal  is  hardly  as  large  as  a common  mole.  Its  body  is  clothed  with  a mixture  of  spines  and 
bristles,  and  is  banded  lengthwise  with  yellow  and  black. 


THE  CEXTETES  SETOSUS. 

A little  larger  than  the  preceding,  it  is  not  so  large  as  the  Spiny  Tenrec.  The  spines  are  short  and 
rigid.  We  have  much  to  learn  in  reference  to  these  animals. 

The  tribe  of  Tupaias  have  their  teeth,  thirty-eight  in  number,  peculiarly  well  disposed  for  insect- 
eating. Their  gait  more  resembles  that  of  a squirrel  than  of  a hedgehog,  and  they  live  constantly  on 
trees.  Of  all  the  insect-eaters  they  most  nearly  approach  the  lemurs  in  anatomical  structure.  They 
also  differ  from  the  hedgehog  in  the  absence  of  prickles. 

Their  five  fingers  on  each  foot  are  terminated  by  claws ; neither  those  before  nor  behind  are  oppo- 
sable. The  skull  is  remarkable  for  the  osseous  circle  which  surrounds  each  orbit.  These  animals  are 
found  in  continental  India,  but  abundantly  in  the  neighbouring  islands. 

The  genus  Tupaia  owes  its  name  to  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles.  The  heads  of  the  animals  composing  it  are 
long  and  depressed ; the  snout  is  long,  and  equally  attenuated  ; the  nostrils  are  lateral ; the  eyes  very 
large,  and  rather  prominent ; the  ears  large  and  oblong ; the  body  cylindrical,  covered  with  close  fur 
and  soft  hairs  ; the  tail  is  longer  than  the  body,  linear  and  compressed ; the  feet  are  plantigrade — that 
is,  the  tupaias  walk  or  step  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  penta-dactyle,  having  five  toes  or  fingers  ; the 
soles  are  naked. 

THE  TUPAIA  FERRUGINEA. 


The  next  specimen  we  give  will  show  still  further  the  character  of  these  animals  ; it  takes  its  name  I 
from  being  of  a ferruginous  colour. 

Sir  T.  S.  Raffles  states  that  a tame  tupaia  of  this  species,  which  was  suffered  to  go  about  at  perfect  | 
liberty,  ranged  in  freedom  over  the  whole  house,  and  never  failed  to  present  himself  on  the  breakfast 

and  dinner  table,  where  he 
partook  of  fruit  and  milk. 
In  the  “ Proceedings  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,”  it  is  stated 
that  another  was  brought 
to  Bengal  by  a medical 
gentleman ; it  ran  about 
the  house  tame,  but  would  I 
not  allow  itself  to  be  f 
caught  for  close  inspection,  i 
Though  at  liberty  to  run  j 
out  of  doors  whenever  it  ' 
liked,  it  had  no  disposition  ij 
to  leave  its  quarters,  and  d 
evinced  some  attachment  3 
to  the  family.  Whenever  n 
strangers  entered  the  house  j 
it  showed  disquietude,  and  j 
made  a chattering  noise.  J 
It  gave  no  trouble  in  feed-  J 
ing,  for  it  was  always  in  j 
search  after  insects;  and  j 
its  favourite  food  seemed  j| 
to  be  flies,  crickets,  grass- jl 


TUPAIA  MUHINA. 


hoppers,  and  cockroaches. 


The  Tupaia  Murina  has  only,  ns  yet,  been  found  in  the  island  of  Borneo. 
* Centotes  semispinosus. 
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The  tupaias,  instead  of  being  strictly  terrestrial,  lead,  to  a certain  extent,  the  life  of  squirrels, 
having  much  of  their  general  appearance,  and  all  their  sprightliness  and  activity.  They  are,  in  fact, 
semi-arboreal  insectivora,  and  were  it  not  for  their  long  head  and  pointed  snout,  would  scarcely  be 


SKULL  OF  TUPAIA  FERRUGINEA. 


TEETH  OF  TUPAIA  FEHHUGINF.A. 


distinguished,  at  a distance,  from  some  members  of  that  family.  Their  fine,  soft  fur  is  of  a dark  red, 
and  the  hair  on  the  tail,  which  is  long  and  bushy,  is  arranged  laterally;  especially  will  this  be  observed 
if  viewed  on  the  under  surface. 


THE  TUPAIA  FERRUGINEA 


The  Bangxring*  fell  under  Dr.  Horsfield’s  observations  during  an  early  period  of  his  researches  in 
Java.  He  discovered  it  in  the  extensive  forests  which  almost  entirely  cover  the  eastern  extremity 
°f  the  island  ; and  he  thinks  that  its  range,  though  it  may  not  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  province 
of  Blambangan,  is  extremely  limited.  Its  length  from  the  extremity  of  its  nose  to  the  root  of  its  tail 
18  six  inches  and  five  lines ; the  tail  is  about  the  same  length. 

* Tupaia  Javanica. 
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Of  another  genus*  we  give  an  example. t The  peculiar  structure  of  the  tail  will  at  once  be 
perceived.  This  animal  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Low  in  the  residence  of  Sir  James  Brooke  at  Sarawak, 
in  the  Island  of  Borneo. 


low's  ptiloceucus. 


It AF plus's  GYMNUUE. 

undercoat,  and  long  coarse  thinly-set  hairs.  The  body,  legs,  first  half  of  the  tail,  and  a stripe  above  the  | 
eyes,  are  black  ; the  head,  neck,  and  end  of  the  tail  are  white  ; the  muzzle  is  elongated.  Of  its  habit* 
nothing  definite  is  known.  It  exhales  a strong  musky  smell. 

* Ptilocercus.  Gray.  f Ptiloccrcus  Low ii.  Gray.  J Gymnura  Kafflesii. 


Of  the  tribe  of  the  Gymnures  there  is  only  one  species,  of  which  we  give  a representation.  J It  was 
first  described  by  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles,  and  has  consequently  borne  his  name.  Its  toes  are  five  in  number 
on  each  foot ; the  eyes  are  small ; the  whiskers  long ; the  fur  consists  of  a short,  dense,  woolly 

' 


THE  CAPE  ELEPHANT-SHPE'W. 


Very  different  from  other  mammals  of  the  same  order  are  certain  insect-eaters,  which  have  long  feet, 


their  skeleton,  in  the  arrangement  of  their  teeth,  and  the  nature  of  their  intestinal  canal,  they  have 
been  regarded  as  a family,  having  for  their  type  the  genus  Macroscelides.  One  of  the  tribes  of  this 
family  comprehends  the  Macroscelides  and  the  Petrodromus  ; the  others  consist  of  a single  genus,  recently 
discovered  by  M.  Peters,  which  has  been  named  Rhyncliocyon.  It  is  described  in  the  work  which  that 
intelligent  traveller  has  published,  of  the  mammals  which  live  in  Mozambique. 

One  genus*  has  the  following  characteristics  : the  muzzle  is  narrow,  ending  anteriorly  in  a long 
proboscis,  having  nostrils  at  its  apex.  The  eyes  are  moderate,  the  ears  are  large  and  round.  The 
body  is  lurry,  the  tail  is  elongated,  scaly,  annulated,  and  furnished  scantily  with  hair.  The  hind  legs 
are  much  shorter  than  the  fore  feet.  The  feet  are  distinct,  plantigrade,  five-toed,  and  provided  with 
claws.  The  engraving  will  show  the  character  of  the  teeth. 


rozet's  cape  elephant-shrews. 


These  mammals  do  not  subsist  exclusively  on  insects  ; they  eat  also  vegetable  substances.  They 

• are  to  be  found  only  in  Africa,  where  several  species  have  been  discovered.  They  prefer  dwelling  in 
I dry  and  stony  places.  They  are  inoffensive  little  animals,  and  are  very  easily  captured.  The  ease 
1 with  which  they  can  be  nourished,  the  gentleness  of  their  manners,  and  the  smallness  of  their  size, 

• render  them  interesting.  They  have  often  been  taken  alive  into  France,  and  in  the  province  of  Oran 
I many  individuals  of  the  genus  have  lived. 

A type  of  this  genust  has  been  thus  described  : upper  surface  brown,  heightened  by  an  inter- 
I mixture  of  tawny ; under  surface  whitish  ; the  extremities  covered  with  a very  short  whitish  hair  ; the 
tears  within  scantily  furnished  ■with  some  hair  of  a similar  colour — without,  nearly  bare  ; the  tail  thinly 
1 clothed  with  a stiff,  shoi-t,  black  hair  ; there  are  whiskers  near  the  base  of  the  proboscis,  and  each  hair 
* 13  °f  a parti-coloured  black  and  white  ; the  claws  are  short,  black,  compressed,  and  pointed.  The  length 


Macroscelides. 


f Macroscelides  typicus. 
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of  the  animal,  from  the  nostrils  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  is  four  inches  and  three  quarters  ; the  length 
of  the  tail  is  three  inches  and  a quarter. 

This  animal  inhabits  the  open  country  in  the  interior  of  Soutlj  Africa,  and  is  occasionally  seen 


HEAD  OF  MAOROSCELIDES  FTJSCUS. 


__  ^ 

(O  f J 

TEETH  OF  MACKOSCELI DES. 


PAW  OF  MACROSCELIDES  FUSCUS. 


during  the  day  about  the  roots  of  bushes  or  amongst  brushwood,  from  whence,  on  being  discovered,  it 
instantly  attempts  to  retreat  to  its  natural  and  subterraneous  habitation. 

Of  another  species*  we  give  an  engraving,  with  the  head  and  paw  of  a third, t which  was  found  1 »y 
M.  Peters  in  Mozambique. 

The  second  genus  J of  this  tribe  sensibly  approaches  the  one  just  described,  in  its  lengthened  nose, 
its  large  ears,  and  in  the  singular  development  of  its  hinder  limbs.  It  has  the  same  number  of  teeth. 


HE AU,  Hli.UM,  ASn  UlxnEtt  PAW  OF  PETRODROME. 

tint  its  hinder  feet  have  four  fingers  instead  of  five,  os  the  engraving  will  show.  We  give  also 
representations  of  the  head  and  brain  of  the  only  species  hitherto  discovered. § 

I lie  only  species  known  of  (lie  third  genus  ||  more  nearly  resembles  the  first  referred  to  than  the 
second.  It  has  only  four  fingers  on  the  anterior  and  hinder  members  ; its  eyes  and  ears  are  large,  and 
Macroscelides  Rozcli.  f Macroscelides  fuscus.  J Potrodrnmus.  § Petrodroinus  tetradaclylus.  ||  Rhynchocyon  Cornet 
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it  has  thirty-six  teeth.  Its  colour  is  a ferruginous  brown,  with  black  about  the  ears  and  the  occiput, 
and  some  spots  of  clear  red  on  the  back.  Its  size  is  that  of  a hedgehog. 

Another  Family  now  claiming  attention  is  that  of  the  Shrews,  or  Shrew  Mice.*  Like  the  bats, 


SKULL  AND  TEETH  OF  RHYNCHOCYON. 


I 

1 


they  have  the  grinders  furnished  with  conical  points ; but  they  are  destitute  of  wings  or  lateral 
membranes.  They  all  press  the  entire  sole  of  the  foot  on  the  ground  in  walking.  In  their  economy 
they  are  nocturnal,  leading,  for  the  most  part,  a subterraneous  life,  and  deriving  their  principal  support 
from  insects.  Those  that  are 
natives  of  cold  countries  pass 
the  winter  in  a lethargic  state. 

Their  feet  are  short,  and  their 
motions,  when  on  the  earth, 
slow  and  feeble.  The  upper 
incisors  are  curved  and  twisted, 
or  notched  at  the  base ; thp 
lower  incisors  are  nearly  hori- 
zontal, and  all  much  produced. 

The  body  is  covered  with  a soft 
and  velvety  fur.  The  muzzle  is 
very  much  attenuated;  the  ears 
are  short  and  rounded ; and  there 
are  five  toes,  with  moderately  khynchocyon  cernei. 

strong  claws,  on  each  foot. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  these  animals.  The  Greeks  called  the  shrew  by  a name  that 
means  a Weasel-mouse;  the  Romans  distinguished  it  as  the  Spider-mouse.  The  shrews  may  be 
known  by  their  long,  taper,  moveable  snout,  their  velvety  fur,  and  their  extremely  minute  eyes,  almost 
hidden  in  the  surrounding  hairs ; the  ears  are  small  and  close ; the  tail  moderately  long ; and  a 


ODOROUS  GLAND  OF  THE  SHREW.  ANATOMY  OF  THE  GLAND. 

musky  odour  is  exhaled  from  small  glandular  orifices,  surrounded  by  stiff  close  hairs,  situated  on  the 
sides  of  the  body.  This  odour  does  not  render  shrews  distasteful  to  weasels,  hawks,  or  owls,  which 
are  great  enemies  to  these  little  nocturnal  insect-eaters.  Several  species  must  now  be  noticed. 

* Soricidse. 
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THE  SHREW  MOUSE  * 

This  animal  is  smaller  than  the  common  mouse,  and  in  its  snout,  which  is  much  Longer  than  tlie 
jaw-bone,  it  resembles  the  mole ; its  eyes  are  black,  and  larger  than  those  of  the  latter  animal,  but, 
in  like  manner,  they  are  concealed,  and  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  mouse.  It  has  a short 
bare  tail,  small  rounded  ears,  two  upper  fore-teeth  of  a singular  construction,  having  a small  barb  on 
each  side,  almost  imperceptible,  and  five  claws  on  each  foot. 

The  colour  of  the  Shrew  Mouse  is,  in  general,  a reddish-brown,  but  some  are  of  an  ash-colour ; 

many  are  white  under  the  stomach,  and  others  of  a pale  brownish -gray. 
— . It  does  not  seem  to  exist  in  America,  but  is  a native  of  most  parta 
of  Europe.  In  Great  Britain,  it  usually  resides  in  barns,  stables, 
/ \ 3 ^ Vv  hay-lofts,  and  on  dunghills;  sometimes  it  is  found  in  woods  and  fields, 

beneath  the  roots  of  trees,  or  under  heaps  of  faggots  or  leaves,  where 
it  forms  a nest,  which  is  framed  of  soft  grasses  and  other  plants.  It 
is  generally  found  in  a hole,  more  or  less  shallow,  in  the  ground, 
or  a dry  bank,  accessible  at  the  side — being,  so  to  speak,  roofed  over. 
Here  the  female  produces,  in  the  spring,  from  five  to  seven  little  shrews- 


TEETH  OF  THE  SHREW  MOUSE. 


This  shrew  mouse  does  not  wander  far  from  home,  its  sight  being  feeble,  and  its  pace  slow  ; so  that  it 
may  be  caught  with  very  little  difficulty.  It  feeds  on  insects,  grain,  and  roots,  and,  when  it  can  be  found,  on 
putrescent  flesh.  When  chased  or  ensnared,  it  utters  a cry  more  sharp  and  piercing  than  that  of  the 
mouse.  It  has  a strong  offensive  smell,  owing  to  which  most  cats  reject  its  flesh,  or,  if  they  eat  any 
part  of  it,  they  are  afterwards  subject  to  sickness.  They  will,  however,  pursue  and  kill  it  whenever  they 
have  an  opportunity.  Although  its  feet  are  well  adapted  for  running,  they  are  equally  so  for  digging ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  shrew  passes  the  winter  in  burrows,  to  which  it  retreats  when  in  danger,  and 
it  forms  superficial  runs  or  galleries  among  the  grass.  But,  notwithstanding  its  stealthy  kind  of 
life,  it  is  not  secure  from  the  attacks  of  enemies,  as  it  is  frequently  seized  by  the  kestrel  and  owls  of 
different  kinds,  especially  the  barn-owl,  in  the  stomachs  of  which  the  bones  of  the  head  are  often 
found  uninjured. 

It  is  a remarkable,  but  well-attested,  circumstance,  that  there  is  an  annual  mortality  among  these 
animals  about  the  month  of  August,  when  great  numbers  of  them  are  found  dead  in  roads,  woods,  and 
fields,  and  without  any  appearance  of  violence  on  their  bodies.  Shrews  are  very  pugnacious,  and  Mr. 
Bell  remarks  that,  if  two  are  confined  in  a box  together,  a very  short  time  elapses  before  the  weaker 
of  the  two  is  killed,  and  partly  devoured ; he  also  gives  his  reasons  for  supposing  that  shrews  fall 
victims  to  the  rapacity  of  moles. 

In  days  so  distant  as  those  of  Aristotle  and  Agricola,  the  shrew  was  the  subject  of  strange  super- 
stitions. As  was  the  case  with  the  hedgehog  and  other  animals,  to  this  one  was  attributed  the  most 
baneful  properties.  The  ancients  ascribed  poisonous  effects  to  the  bite  of  the  shrew,  which,  as  they 
assert,  produces  tumours  and  ulcerations.  Agricola  states  that  the  Latins  called  it  musaraneus,  from  its 
injecting  venom  into  the  wound  it  makes,  as  does  the  spider,  aranca ; and  he  notices  the  character 
of  the  teeth,  and  the  figure  of  the  wound  they  inflict ; adding,  that  in  warm  regions  the  wound  is 
generally  pestiferous,  but  not  in  cold  climates.  His  remedial  prescription  is  to  place  the  body  of  the 
shrew,  cut  asunder,  on  the  injured  part. 

Even  in  the  time  of  our  fathers,  we  meet  with  scarcely  credible  instances  of  the  same 
feeling.  Thus,  these  little  animals  'were  supposed  to  be  particularly  injurious  to  horses.  When 
a horse  in  the  fields  happened  to  be  suddenly  seized  with  anything  like  a numbness  in  his  legs,  ho  was 
immediately  judged  to  be  either  “planet-struck”  or  “ shrew-struck.”  The  mode  of  cure  which  they 
prescribed,  and  which  the  country  people  considered,  in  all  cases,  infallible,  was  to  drag  the  animal 
through  a piece  o(  bramble  that  was  rooted  and  grew  at  both  ends.  In  Staffordshire,  a tree  endowed 
with  the  curative  power  was  called  a nursroiv  tree. 

White,  in  his  “Natural  History  of  Selborne,”  gives  another  instance:  — “At  the  south 
corner  of  the  pleslor,  or  area  near  the  church,  there  stood,  about  twenty  years  ago,  a very  old> 
grotesque,  hollow,  pollard  ash,  which,  for  ages,  had  been  looked  on  with  no  small  veneration  as  a 


shrew  ash. 


* Sorex  araneus. 
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“ Now,  a shrew  ash  is  an  ash  whose  twigs  or  branches,  when  gently  applied  to  the  limbs  of  cattle, 
will  immediately  relieve  the  pains  which  a beast  suffers  from  the  running  of  a shrew  mouse  over  the 
part  affected ; for  it  is  supposed  that  a shrew  mouse  is  of  so  baneful  and  deleterious  a nature,  that 
whenever  it  creeps  over  a beast,  whether  it  be  horse,  cow,  or  sheep,  the  suffering  animal  is  afflicted 
with  cruel  anguish,  and  threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  use  of  its  limbs.  Against  this  accident,  to 
which  they  were  continually  liable,  our  provident  forefathers  always  kept  a shrew  ash  at  hand,  which, 
when  once  medicated,  would  retain  its  virtue  for  ever. 

“ A shrew  ash  was  made  thus  : into  the  body  of  the  tree  a deep  hole  was  bored  with  an  auger, 
and  a poor  devoted  shrew  mouse  was  thrust  in  alive,  and  plugged  in,  no  doubt  with  several  quaint 
incantations  long  forgotten.  As  the  ceremonies  necessary  for  such  a consecration  are  no  longer 
understood,  all  succession  is  at  an  end,  and  no  such  tree  is  known  to  subsist  in  the  manor  or  hundred. 

“ As  to  that  on  the  plestor, 

■ The  late  vicar  stubbed  and  burnt  it  ’ 

when  he  was  way-warden,  regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  by-standers,  who  interceded  in  vain 
for  its  preservation,  urging  its  power  and  efficacy,  and  alleging  that  it  had  been 

‘ Religione  patrum  multos  servata  per  annos.’  ” 

(With  reverential  awe  preserved  for  years.) 

Had  those  who  saw  a shrew  running  over  cattle,  instead  of  attributing  that  action  to  its  malignity, 


THE  COMMON’,  OARED,  AND  WATER  SHREWS. 


1 1 paused  to  observe  and  to  consider,  they  might  have  found  their  approach  had  suddenly  disturbed 
I i it  in  its  feast  of  insects  harbouring  in  cattle  droppings,  which  are  generally  left  near  the  place  where 
I - cattle  are  lying. 

The  voice  of  the  shrew  is  a shrill,  feeble,  chirring  cry,  which  may  be  heard  when  the  animal  is 
I:  unseen ; but  there  are  persons  whose  ears  are  unable  to  catch  it,  however  attentively  they  listen, 
though  of  other  tones  they  are  perfectly  susceptible. 

THE  WATER  SHREW* 

This  species  is  not  so  large  as  the  Oared  Shrew,  but  larger  than  the  Common  Shrew.  It  is  of  a 
I:  blackish  brown  above,  of  a silvery  white  beneath  ; and  the  colours  are  abruptly  defined.  Its  length, 
R including  the  tail,  is  nearly  five  inches  and  a half;  its  form  being  similar  to  that  of  the  common  shrew, 

* Sorex  fodiens. 
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but  more  elongated ; and  its  tail  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  that  of  the  head  and  body  together, 
or  rather  longer  than  the  latter.  The  snout  is  considerably  flattened  ; the  ears  very  short,  and  rounded, 
with  three  lobes  internally,  one  of  which  is  margined  with  white  hairs,  forming  a speck  of  that  colour 
among  the  dusky  fur  ; the  tail  slender,  somewhat  quadrangular,  a little  compressed  at  the  end,  and 
fringed  beneath  with  bristly  white  hairs.  The  feet  are  proportion  ably  broader  than  those  of  the 
common  shrew,  and  the  toes  are  laterally  mai-gined  with  white  shining  bristly  liairs.  The  fur  is  soft, 
and  of  a velvety  or  silky  texture. 

This  species,  which  has  been  observed  in  different  parts  ot  England  and  Scotland,  resides  in 
burrows,  on  the  margins  of  ponds,  brooks,  and  ditches,  and  appeal’s  to  be  as  aquatic  in  its  habits  as  the 
water  rat,  which  resides  in  similar  situations.  But,  unlike  that  animal,  it  feeds  entirely  on  insects 
and  worms,  in  seeking  for  which  it  makes  excursions  on  the  water,  and  dives  with  ease  to  the  bottom. 

In  swimming  it  presents  a singular  appearance,  its  sides  being  apparently  expanded,  its  body 
lying  so  lightly  as  to  be  two-tliirds  out  of  the  water,  while  its  tail  is  extended  along  the  surface,  and 
thus  it  paddles  away,  seemingly  with  little  effort,  scarcely  causing  a ripple. 

When  diving,  the  black  velvety  coat  of  the  animal  appears  as  if  beautifully  silvered,  from  the 
innumerable  bubbles  of  air  that  cover  it.  These  are  pressed  out  of  the  fur,  which  repels  the  water, 
the  animal  being  quite  dry  when  it  emerges.  It  has  the  power  of  completely  closing  the  orifices  of 
the  ears,  so  as  to  exclude  the  water  while  beneath  the  surface. 

It  has  been  observed  sporting,  as  it  were,  on  the  water.  Occasionally,  several  individuals  of  the 
genus  have  been  seen  swimming  about  in  various  directions,  sometimes  shooting  along  in  curves  at  an 
accelerated  pace.  It  is  a very  timorous  animal,  and,  on  the  least  alarm,  dives  and  gets  close  to  the 
bank,  or  swims  directly  to  its  hole.  Having  been  found  a considerable  distance  from  water,  it  is 
supposed  to  seek  its  food  occasionally  on  land.  The  number  of  its  young  is  said  to  be  six  or  eight 

Its  habits  are  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Dovaston.  “ On  a delicious  evening,”  he  says, 
“ in  April,  a little  before  sunset,  strolling  in  my  orchard,  beside  a pool,  and  looking  into  the  clear  water 
for  insects  I expected  about  that  time  to  come  out,  I was  surprised  by  seeing  what  1 momentarily 
imagined  to  be  a Di/tiscus  marginalis,  or  some  very  large  beetle,  dart  with  rapid  motion,  and  suddenly 
disappear. 

“ Laying  myself  down  cautiously,  and  motionless  on  the  grass,  I soon,  to  my  delight  and  wonder, 
observed  it  was  a mouse.  I repeatedly  marked  it  glide  from  the  bank,  under  water,  and  bury  itself  in 
the  mass  of  leaves  at  the  bottom — I mean  the  leaves  tliat  had  fallen  off  the  trees  in  autumn,  and  which 
lay  very  thick  over  the  mud.  It  very  shortly  returned,  and  entered  the  bank,  occasionally  putting  its 
long,  sharp  nose  out  of  the  water,  and  paddling  close  to  the  edge.  This  it  repeated  at  very  frequent 
intervals,  from  place  to  place,  seldom  going  more  than  two  yards  from  the  side,  and  always  returning 
in  about  half  a minute.  I presume  it  obtained  some  insect  or  food  among  the  rubbish  and  leaves,  and 
retired  to  consume  it.  Sometimes  it  would  run  a little  on  the  surface,  and  sometimes  timidly  and 
hastily  come  on  shore,  but  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  instantly  plunge  in  again.  During  the  whole 
sweet  spring  of  that  fine  year,  I constantly  visited  my  new  acquaintance.  When  under  water,  he 
looks  gray,  on  account  of  the  pearly  cluster  of  minute  air  bubbles  that  adhere  to  his  fur,  and  bespangle 
him  all  over.  He  swims  very  rapidly ; and  though  he  appears  to  dart,  his  very  minute  wriggle  is 
clearly  discernible.” 

These  little  water  shrews  form  colonies  in  certain  spots,  making  runs  or  tracks  along  the  banks, 
leading  from  their  subterranean  dwellings  to  the  water.  When  two  meet  in  these,  or  while  swimming 
about,  they  utter  their  shrill,  feeble,  querulous  cry — perhaps  a token  of  recognition.  This  animal, 
though  only  recognised  as  a native  of  our  island  within  the  last  few  years,  is  not  uncommon  in  most 
of  our  counties,  and  has  been  captured  in  some  of  them  and  in  Scotland. 

If  cautiously  watched,  they  may  be  seen  crouching  at  the  mouths  of  their  holes,  looking  intently 
on  the  water.  Should  a shoal  of  minnows  or  sticklebacks  pass  near,  the  shrew  plunges  amongst 
them,  but  seldom  succeeds  in  making  a capture  ; and,  retiring  to  his  station,  looks  out  for  another 
chance.  When  pursued  by  the  weasel,  they  drop  into  the  water,  and  pass  to  the  other  side. 

The  following  facts  are  given  by  Dr.  Barnard  Clarke  : — “ Whilst  walking  by  the  side  of  the  river 
Gipping,  between  Ipswich  and  the  village  of  Sproughton,  my  attention  was  arrested  bv  several 
v ater  shrews,  actively  engaged  in  a dyke  that  runs  parallel  to  the  river.  These  little  creatures  were 
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in  such  rapid  motion  on  the  water,  that  its  surface  was  thrown  into  a state  of  quick  undulation,  though 
the  dyke  was,  at  least,  four  feet  wide.  At  times  they  would  be  on  the  surface,  moving  at  a rapid 
rate  between  the  blades  of  the  aquatic  plants  that  grew  from  the  bottom.  Then  they  would  dive,  and 
for  a while  remain  beneath,  but  always,  on  returning  to  the  top,  displaying  the  greatest  rapidity  in 
their  movements.  Whilst  above  water,  they  were  constantly  repeating  their  faint,  though  shrill, 
tremulous  squeak,  which  appeared  as  though  expressive  of  pleasurable  sensations. 

“ On  visiting  the  spot  the  following  evening,  and  secreting  myself,  I had  the  opportunity  of 
remarking  the  movements  of  these  little  animals  on  land.  I found  beneath  a slightly  hanging  bank, 
and  close  by  the  water-side,  a long  gallery,  which,  though  in  a great  measure  naturally  formed,  yet 
had  been  much  laboured  at  by  the  shrews  to  render  it  a convenient  viaduct  between  one  hunting- 
place  and  another.  The  grasses  and  other  plants  had  been  removed,  as  well  as  small  portions 
of  earth,  in  order  to  render  this  passage,  in  their  movements  from  end  to  end,  as  commodious 
as  possible.  I observed  the  shrews  continually  passing  backwards  and  forwards  through  this 
passage,  which  enabled  them  to  travel  with  facility  from  one  part  of  the  ditch  to  another,  and 
which  was  principally  a little  above  the  water-level ; but  at  intervals  there  were  depressions  at  the 
water  passes  on  to  or  over  its  floor.  This  passage  was  evidently  the  common  property  of  many 
shrews,  as  several  were  continually  running  backwards  and  forwards  along  its  whole  extent,  and 
ultimately  taking  to  the  water,  swimming  up  and  down  the  ditch,  diving  and  performing  various 
i evolutions  in  search  of  their  insect  prey. 

“ On  emerging  from  the  water,  the  coat  appears  perfectly  dry,  but  this  is  further  insured  by  the 
little  creature  giving  itself  a sudden  shake  on  arriving  at  its  landing-place.  I remarked  that,  in 
travelling  along  the  above-mentioned  gallery,  the  tremulous  shriek  is  always  heard  when  two  shrews 
happen  to  pass  each  other,  and  the  same  thing  occui’s,  though  not  so  invariably,  in  their  movements 
in  the  water. 

“ When  a shrew  secured  an  insect,  it  quitted  the  water,  and  ascended  a convenient  stone  or  the 
projecting  root  of  a tree,  a clod  of  earth,  or  some  similar  body,  where  at  leisure  it  devoured  its  prize, 
steadying  the  insect  with  its  fore  paws,  while  it  nibbled  it  with  the  greatest  enjoyment. 

“ I once  traced  a pair  of  shrews  into  a small  hole  in  a bank  by  the  side  of  a ditch,  where  I had 
been  in  the  habit  of  observing  them  ; and,  in  order  to  try  and  secure  them,  I carefully  removed  the 
earth,  when  I found  that,  although  the  entrance  was  scarcely  larger  than  just  to  allow  of  two  shrews 
passing  together,  it  led  into  a very  capacious  vestibule,  with  galleries  leading  one  into  another,  and 
so  extensive  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  ascertaining  their  full  extent  • without  removing  the 
greater  portion  of  the  bank.” 

THE  OARED  SHREW* 

A species  bearing  this  name  is  by  most  naturalists  regarded  as  distinct  from,  though  allied  to,  the 
Water  Shrew.  According  to  Mr.  Yarrell,  it  is  distinguishable  from  the  latter  by  its  greater  size  and 
1 uniform  colour.  The  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  body,  and  sides  are  a velvet  black ; 

* the  situation  of  the  ear  is  marked  by  a tuft  of  white  hairs,  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  water 

* shrew,  from  the  greater  contrast  of  colour.  There  is  a small  patch  of  light  brown  under  the  lower 
! jaw  • the  under  surface  of  the  body  is  rusty  black,  and  the  tail  is  black,  with  a line  of  pendant 
j*  grayish- white  hairs  along  its  under  surface. 

It  would  appear  that  other  species  of  shrew  besides  those  now  described  are  indigenous  in  our 

* island.  Ot  these,  one  is  common  in  Ireland, + where  it  is  much  more  abundant  than  in  England, 
1 where  it  gives  place,  in  a great  measure,  to  another  shrew 4 

Of  Shrews,  however,  there  are  several  other  kinds.  We  give  an  engraving  of  the  Sorex  Etruscics, 

' f°und  in  Italy,  particularly  in  Tuscany,  and  more  recently  in  the  South  of  France.  It  is  a curious 
i little  creature,  almost  entirely  of  a gray  colour  j it  has  rounded  ears  j and  its  tail  is  garnished  with 
' l°ug  bristly  hairs.  Another  will  be  observed  of  the  Sorex  Ferrottetii,  brought  from  Pondicherry  ; and 
« a third  is  the  Madagascar  Shrew.§  The  Rat-tailed  Shrew||  has  been  seen  and  described  by  Sonnerat, 
r ^schenault,  and  other  travellers.  To  these  representations  we  add  the  teeth  of  the  Water  Shrew  ot 
1 alias,  and  those  of  Hermann’s  Shrew. H 

Sorex  ciliatus.  Sowerby.  Sorex  remifer.  Geoffrey.  t Sorex  Hibernicus.  t Sorex  tetragonurus. 

§ Sorex  Madagascariensis.  Coquerel.  ||  Sorex  myosurua.  Pallas.  1]  Sorex  tetragonurus. 
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T1IE  MUSK  RAT* 


This  animal,  a native  of  India,  lias  much  the  same  appearance,  as  regards  its  colour  and  the  size  of  its 
naked  ears,  as  our  common  shrew,  but  it  is  nearly  as  large  as  our  brown  rat.  The  tail  is  round,  and 
thinly  furnished  with  hair.  This  species  diffuses  a most  powerful  odour  of  musk,  which  impregnates 
everything  that  is  touched  by  it.  It  has  been  alleged  that  even  the  wine,  in  a well-corked  bottle  over 


SOREX  ETKUSCUS. 


teeth  or  Hermann’s  shrew. 


which  the  animal  has  run,  has  been  rendered  unfit  for  use  in  consequence  of  the  musk  flavour  it  has 
received.  The  musk  rat  is  found  also  in  Africa. 

Numerous  as  are  foreign  shrews,  in  habits  and  manners  they  resemble  those  of  the  British  islands, 
their  destined  office  being,  in  conjunction  with  other  insect  eaters,  to  thin  the  innumerable  hosts  of 
flying  and  creeping  things  which  teem  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Was  it  from  this  cause  that  the 
shrew  was  among  the  consecrated  animals  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ? Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
mummies  of  two  distinct  species  have  been  discovered  in  a good  state  of  preservation  in  the  crypts  of 
Thebes  and  Memphis,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries. 

Of  these,  one  is  the  Sorex  giganteus  of  M.  Isidore  Geoffroy  ; the  other  is  a small  species,  termed 
Sorex  religiosm  by  the  same  naturalist.  Of  this,  many  well-preserved  specimens  exist  in  the  collection 

of  Egyptian  antiquities  of  Paris,  belonging  to 
M.  Passalaqua  ; and  from  the  divine  honours  paid 
it  by  a deplorable  superstition,  it  has  received  the 
appellation  religious. 

Another  genus t of  insect-eating  mammals 
was  established  by  Brandt,  on  a specimen  J sent 
from  the  island  of  Hayti,  by  Jaeger.  The  muzzle 
here  is  elongated ; the  snout  smooth,  produced, 
and  with  nostrils  at  the  sides  of  its  apex  ; the  eyes 
are  minute ; the  ears  large,  round,  and  nearly 
naked ; the  body  is  hairy;  the  feet  are  ambulatory, 
plantigrade,  five-toed,  and  furnished  with  claws ; 
the  tail  is  long,  smooth,  and  for  the  most  part  scaly- 
Allied,  in  many  respects,  to  the  shrew,  in  the 
character  of  the  ears,  the  fur,  and  the  tail,  it 
resembles  the  opossum.  In  size,  this  animal  exceeds  a rat;  the  fur  is  coarse  and  long,  and  of  a 


Madagascar  shrew. 


• Sorex  Indieus.  Sorex  myosurus.  Pallas.  f Solenodon.  • f Solenodon  paradoxiim. 
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yellowish-red.  From  the  lips  and  cheeks  proceed  slender  whiskers  of  great  length.  The  limbs  are 
Stout.  The  two  middle  incisors  of  the  upper  iaw  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and  the  distance 
between  them  and  the  succeeding  incisors  ; 
they  are  compressed,  pointed,  and  per- 
pendicular. 

Brandt  remarks  that  nothing  is 
known  of  the  mode  of  life  of  this  animal ; 
but,  from  the  structure  of  the  proboscis 
and  claws,  he  concludes  that  it  must 
burrow.  The  form  of  the  nose  he  considers 
indicative  of  a well-developed  organ  of 
smelling. 

An  imperfect  skin,  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Zoological  Society,  was  sent  by  Mr. 

Heame  from  Hayti,  who  thus  wrote  re- 
specting it:— “The  only  quadruped,  I 
believe,  found  on  the  island  on  the  landing 
of  Columbus  was  the  Agouta,  for  so  it  is 
called  by  the  natives— a little  larger  than 
a rat,  with  an  equally  long  tail  and  a 
longer  snout,  whose  food  is  chiefly  grain 

a 1 f 1 1 A 1 1 rrk  tlw.  ° 1 ’ PERROTTEt’s  SHREW. 

aitnougn  tne  animal  is  carnivorous  also  ; 

its  hair  is  red.  I had  one  alive,  intended  for  the  society,  but  it  received  a wound  from  a cat 
of  which  it  died.” 

In  like  manner,  another  genus*  rests  on  a single  animal,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving.  The 
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' Urotriclius.  Temminck. 
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tail  is  almost  its  long  as  the  body,  and  has  a shaggy  appearance.  The  creature  lias,  generally,  a reddish 
colour,  with  the  underpart  gray.  It  was  discovered  in  Japan. 

In  the  following  genus*  there  is  more  than  one  species  : — 

THE  RUSSIAN  MUSK  RAT. 

In  this  animal  the  tail  is  shorter  than  the  body ; it  is  scaly,  nearly  naked,  contracted  at  its  base,  cylin- 
drical, and  convex  in  its  middle,  and  very  much  compressed  vertically  at  the  extremity.  The  fur  ot 


HEAD  OF  RAT-TATT.ED  SHREW. 


TEETH  OF  RUSSIAN  MUSK  RAT. 


the  animal  is  brown  or  dusky  above,  and  ot  a whitish  ash  below.  Its  total  length  is  about  fifteen 
inches,  of  which  the  tail  measures  eight.  Its  locality  is  the  river  Wolga,  and  the  adjacent  lakes  from 
Novgorod  to  Saratoo. 

This  species  does  not  appear  to  have  been  seen  on  dry  land.  Indeed,  it  is  broadly  asserted  that 
it  never  goes  there,  but  wanders  in  fortuitous  floods  only,  from  lake  to  lake.  It  is  often  seen  swim- 


UROTRICHUS  TALI'OIDES. 


ming  or  walking  under  the  water,  and  coming  for  air  to  the  surface,  where,  in  clear  weather,  it  is  apt 
to  sport.  Stagnant  waters,  shut  in  by  high  banks,  are  its  favourite  haunts;  and  in  such  places  it 
makes  burrows  some  twenty  feet  in  length.  Its  principal  food  is  alleged  to  consist  of  the  larvae  or 
caterpillars  of  water-insects;  but  fragments  of  roots  have  been  found  in  its  stomach.  Its  pace  is  slow. 

* Mygttle.  Cuvier. 
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Ifc  does  not  seem  to  be  torpid  in  winter,  at  which  season  it  is  often  taken  in  nets.  The  holes  which  it 
makes  in  elitls  and  banks  have  the  entrance  far  beneath  the  lowest  level  of  the  water,  and  the  animal 


RUSSIAN  MUSK  RATS. 


• works  upwards,  never,  however,  reaching  the  surface,  but  always  sufficiently  high  to  secure  itself  from 
the  highest  rise  of  the  river. 

From  the  region  about  the  tail  a sort  of  musk  is  extracted  ; and  the  skins  of  the  animal  are  put 
in  chests  and  wardrobes  among  clothes,'  for 
-the  purpose  of  preserving  them  from 
I moths.  They  were,  at  one  time,  so 
Icommon  near  Nishuei  Novgorod,  that  the 
j peasants  were  accustomed  to  take  five 
i hundred  each  to  market,  where  they  sold 
i a hundred  of  them  for  a ruble. 


THE  MUSK  RAT  OF  THE  PYRENEES.* 
I This  animal  inhabits  Tarbes,  at  the  foot 

• of  the  Pyrenees,  and  many  other  spots  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  first  naturalist 

• who  observed  it  was  M.  Desrouais.  It  is 

• rather  more  than  eight  inches  in  length; 
tits  hair  is  of  a bright  light  brown  above, 

• passing  into  gray  beneath  ; its  claws  are 
III  strong ; and  its  tail  is  scaly.  This  creature 

i also  gives  forth  a very  strong  smell  of 

I musk. 

hour  genera  are  included  in  the  next 

Family.  + 


.MUSK  RAT  OK  THE  PYRENEES. 


* Mygale  Pyrenaica. 


f Talpidte. 
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One  genus  derives  its  name*  from  Lacepede,  the  naturalist.  The  teeth  are  specially  adapted  to 
insect-eating.  The  muzzle  is  short,  wide,  and  reflected.  There  is  no  external  ear,  and  no  appearance 
of  the  eye  externally.  The  fore  feet  have  three  claws  only;  the  exterior  claw  is 
very  large,  arched,  and  pointed,  forming  a powerful  instrument  for  penetrating 
and  digging  the  earth ; the  other  two  diminish  gradually.  The  hind  feet  are 
furnished  with  five  claws  of  ordinary  size.  The  fore  arm  is  supported  by  a third 
bone  placed  under  the  ulna,  to  strengthen  it  when  the  animal  is  employed  in 
excavation.  The  body  is  thick  and  short;  the  liair,  or  rather  fur,  which  is  thick 
set,  has  a metallic  lustre. 

These  animals  are  essentially  burrowers,  who  pass  almost  their  entire 
existence  under  the  earth,  removing  the  soil  with  as  much  facility  as  the  moles, 
of  our  own  land.  Their  skeletons  show  many  peculiarities  adapted  to  their 
habits.  The  breast-bone  and  the  anterior  member,  as  represented  in  the 
engravings,  are  unlike  any  we  have,  as  yet,  examined. 


PAW  OF  THE  MUSK  RAT 
OF  THE  PYRENEES. 


MUSK  RAT  OF  THE  PYRENEES. 


THE  GOLDEN  CHRYSOCHLORE.+ 


The  hair  of  this  creature  is  brown,  presenting,  in  certain  lights,  very  brilliant,  changeable  green, 
bronze,  and  coppery  tints.  Cuvier  sayS  it  is  the  only  quadruped  whose  covering  reflects  those  metallic! 
tints  which  render  so  many  birds,  fishes,  and  insects  brilliant;  but  this  peculiarity  belongs  to  all  thcjl 
known  species  of  the  genus. 

As  an  inhabitant  of  Africa,  this  animal  has  to  burrow  in  the  sand.  It  requires,  therefore,  all 
different  structure  to  that  of  creatures  destined  to  permeate  the  heavier  soils  : and  this  is  clearly  1 
apparent.  The  general  strength  is  less  than  in  the  common  mole,  though  some  of  the  bones  are  very  | 


* Chrysochloris. 


f Linnicus.  Chrysochloris  Capensis.  Desmarest. 


... 
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* strong.  The  principal  burrowing  instrument  is  not  the  hand,  but  the  great  double  anterior  toe, 
and  the  development  of  the  chief  bone  is  enormous. 

llie  Rev.  F.  I leming,  chaplain  to  the  Forces,  who  has  visited  and  described  Southern  Africa,  says, 


THE  CHRYSOCHLORE. 


‘ u It  is  a little  subterranean  creature,  not  often  brought  to  light.  It  is  similar  to,  but  is  not,  a mole. 

■ The  muzzle  is  broad  and  re- curved ; its  fore-feet  have  but  three  nails,  of  which  the  external  one  is  very 
-large  (half  an  inch  in  length),  arcuated  and  sharp,  the  others  decreasing  inwards.  The  hind  feet  have 


anterior  limb  of  ciirynociilore.  breast-bone  of  ciirysochi.ore 


■ Jr^r  USUal  t0  the  mole  ; ifc  has  no  tail  ’ the  eyes  ancl  ears  are  not  perceptible.  Its  length  of  body 
e me  ies,  rounded  in  shape,  and  one  and  three-quarter  inches  in  diameter.  . The  colour  of  this  little 
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animal  is  light  brown,  shaded  with  light  red  under  the  belly,  and  with  a metallic  green  tint  over  the 
body.”  Beside  it  there  are  three  species  of  moles  in  South  Africa — a large  brown  one,  a smaller  one  of 
the  same  colour,  and  a large  white  one,  about  thirteen  inches  long  ; but  this  latter  kind  is  very  rare. 


THE  HEAD  OF  CIIRYSOCIILORK,  IN  FROFILE,  WITH  ITS  UPPER  AND  UNDER  SURFACES. 

f 

Illiger  founded  a genus  * on  one  of  the  shrews  of  Linnaeus,  f The  body  is  thick  and  furry  ; the  muzzle 
is  much  elongated,  and  bordered  with  membranous  crests,  disposed,  star-like,  around  the  openings  of  I 
the  nostrils.  There  are  no  external  auricles ; the  eyes  are  extremely  small ; the  anterior  feet  short  1 
and  large,  with  five  toes,  furnished  with  robust  claws,  proper  for  digging ; the  posterior  feet  slender,  I 
with  five  toes ; the  length  of  the  tail  moderate. 

Another  genus  J has  the  muzzle  pointed  and  cartilaginous,  and  no  external  ears.  There  are  three  I 
toes  on  the  anterior  feet,  which  are  short,  wide,  and  armed  with  long  claws,  lit  for  bun-owing.  The  I 
posterior  feet  are  feeble ; they  have  fivo  toes.  The  tail  is  short. 

. 

THE-  SHREW  MOLE. 

1 

We  take  as  a specimen,  the  Sorex  aquations  of  Linn  sens,  the  Scalops  Canadensis  oi  Cuvier,  the 
Brown  Mole  of  Pennant,  the  Shrew  Mole  of  Godman.  The  body  is  thick  and  cylindrical,  like  that  ox 
the  common  mole,  without  any  distinct  neck  ; the  limbs  are  veiy  short,  being  concealed  by  the  skin  i 
of  the  body  nearly  down  to  the  wrists  and  ankle-joints,  and  the  fore  extremities  are  situated  nearly 
under  the  auditory  opening.  The  moveable  snout  is  almost  linear,  and  projects  about  four  lines  and 
a half  beyond  the  incisors  ; a conspicuous  furrow  extends  nearly  its  whole  length,  on  the  upper  surfaod 
and  beneath  there  is  also  a furrow,  reaching  half  its  length  from  the  incisors,  beyond  which  the 
snout  is  transversely  wrinkled  beneath,  and  its  flat  or  truncated  extremity  is  smooth  and  callous ; I 
the  small  oblong  nostrils  open  in  an  inclined  space  immediately  above  this  circular  callous  end. 

The  eyes  are  concealed  by  the  fur,  and  scarcely  to  be  perceived  in  dried  specimens.  According 
to  Godman,  the  aperture  in  the  skin  is  only  sufficient  to  admit  an  ordinary  human  hair.  The  auditory 
openings  are  covered  by  the  fur,  and  there  is  no  external  ear.  The  tail  is  thickest  about  one-third 
from  its  root,  and  tapering  thence  to  the  acute  top  ; it  is  whitish,  sparingly  clothed  with  short  hairs, 
and  its  vertebrae  are  equally  four-sided.  The  fore-arm  is  slender,  projecting  about  three  lines  from  the 
body,  and  consequently  concealed  by  the  fur.  The  five  extremely  short  fingers,  united  to  the  roots  of 
the  nails,  form,  with  the  wrist,  a nearly  circular  palm  ; the  nails  are  large  and  white,  with  narrow 
obtuse  points,  convex  above,  and  slightly  hollowed  beneath  ; the  middle  one  is  the  largest,  the  others  j 
gradually  diminish  on  each  side,  and  the  outer  one  is  the  smallest.  The  palms  are  turned  outwards 
and  backwards,  and  the  whole  fore  foot  bears  a close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  common  mole.  The 
hind  feet  are  more  slender  than  the  foi-e  feet,  and  the  nails  are  one-half  shorter,  much  more  compressed,  j 
and  sharper.  They  have  a slight  curvature,  laterally  corresponding  with  the  direction  of  the  toes 
inwards,  and  are  somewhat  arched,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  hooked;  they  are  excavated  beneath. 
Both  fore  and  hind  feet  are  thinly  clothed  above  with  hairs  of  a pale  hue;  the  palms  and  soles  are 
naked,  but  are  bordered  posteriorly  with  white  hairs,  which  curve  a little  over  them. 

Ihe  fur  has  the  samo  velvety  appearance  as  that  which  clothes  the  common  mole,  and  is 


* Condyluru. 


t Sorex  cristatus. 
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considerably  lustrous  on  the  surface.  In  most  lights,  it  is  brownish  black ; when  blown  aside,  it 
shows  a grayish-black  colour  from  the  roots  to  near  the  tips.  Such  is  the  general  colour  over  the 
whole  body,  but  there  is  a slight  chestnut-brown  tinge  on  the  forehead,  and  about  tho  base  of  the 
! snout  On  tho  throat,  the  fur  is  shorter  and  paler.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body  is  seven  inches 
eight  lines,  and  of  the  tail  one  inch,  six  lines. 

This  animal  occurs  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  and  the  adjoining  coasts 
of  the  Pacific.  It  resembles  the  common  European  mole  in  its  habits,  leading  a subterranean  life, 


THE  CANADIAN  SCALOP,  OR  SHREW  MOLE. 

3 forming  galleries,  throwing  up  little  mounds  of  earth,  and  feeding  principally  on  earth-worms  and 

• caterpillars.  The  shrew  moles  are  most  active  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  at  mid-day,  and  in 
a the  evening,  coming  daily  to  the  surface,  in  their  natural  state,  at  noon.  They  may  then  be  taken  by 
» driving  a spade  beneath  them,  and  throwing  them  bn  the  ground,  but  they  are  hard  to  be  caught  at 
i any  other  time  of  the  day.  They  burrow  in  a variety  of  soils,  but  in  wet  seasons  they  return  to  the 

high  grounds. 

An  individual  of  the  species,  domesticated  by  Mr.  Titian  Peale,  fed  largely  on  fresh  meat,  cooked  or 
i raw,  was  lively  and  playful;  followed  the  hand  of  its  feeder  by  scent,  burrowed  for  a short  distance  in 
r '°ose  earth,  and,  after  a small  circle,  returned  for  more  food.  It  employed  its  flexible  snout  in  a curious 
|>  manner  while  it  was  eating,  in  order  to  thrust  the  food  into  its  mouth,  doubling  it  so  as  to  force  it 
1 directly  backwards. 

THE  THICK-TAILED  CONDYLURE,  OR  STAR-NOSE.* 

IThe  head  of  this  animal  is  remarkably  large  ; the  body  is  thick  and  robust,  and  becomes  narrower 

• towards  the  tail,  and  the  hind  legs  are  consequently  nearer  to  each  other  than  the  fore  ones.  The 

• nose  is  rather  thick,  and  projects  beyond  the  mouth  ; it  is  naked  towards  its  end,  is  marked  with  a 
'furrow  above,  and  terminates  in  a flat  surface,  which  is  surrounded  by  seventeen  cartilaginous 
•processes,  with  two  more  anterior  ones,  situated  above  the  nostrils,  and  a pair  of  forked  ones  imme- 
diately below  the  nostrils.  The  surfaces  of  these  processes  are  minutely  granulated.  Some  white 
•whiskers  spring  from  the  side  of  the  nose,  and  reach  about  half  the  length  of  the  head.  There  are 
"others,  not  so  long,  on  the  upper  and  under  lips. 


Condylura  macrourn. 
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The  fur  on  the  body  is  very  soft  and  fine,  and  lias  considerable  lustre.  It  is  longer  than  the  fur 
of  the  other  two  known  species.  Its  colour  on  the  dorsal  aspect  is  dark  umber-brown,  approaching 
to  blackish-brown.  On  the  stomach,  it  is  pale  liver-brown.  When  the  fur  is  blown  aside,  it  exhibits  a 
shining  blackish-gray  colour  towards  its  roots.  It  is  longer  in  the  hind  head  and  neck  than  on  the 
under  part. 

The  tail  is  narrow  at  its  origin,  but  it  suddenly  swells  to  an  inch  and  a lialf  in  circumference  : it 


THK  THICK-TAILED  CONDYLURE. 


then  tapers  gradually,  until  it  ends  in  a fine  point,  formed  by  a pencil  of  hairs  about  half  an  inch  long. 
It  is  round,  or  very  slightly  compressed,  and  is  covered  with  scales  about  as  large  as  those  on  the  feet, 
and  with  short,  tapering,  acute  hairs,  which  do  not  conceal  the  scales.  The  hairs  covering  the  upper 
surface  of  the  tail  are  nearly  black  ] those  beneath  are  of  a browner  hue. 

Only  the  palms  and  toes  of  the  fore  feet  project  beyond  the  body.  The  palms  are  nearly  circular, 
and  are  protected  by  a granulated  skin,  like  shagreen.  The  sides  of  the  feet  are  furnished  vith  long 


SKULL  OR  CONDYLURE.  SNOUT  OF  CONDYLURE. 

white  hairs,  which  curve  in  over  the  palms.  The  five  toes  are  very  short,  equal  to  each  other  in 
length,  and,  together  with  the  back  of  the  hands,  are  covered  with  hexagonal  scales.  The  fore  claws 
are  white,  nearly  straight,  convex  above,  and  flat  beneath.  The  palms  turn  obliquely  outwards,  which 
causes  the  fourth  claw  to  project  lather  beyond  the  others ; but  the  third  one  measures  as  much,  the 
second  is  shorter,  and  the  first  and  fifth  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  a little  shorter  than  the  rest. 

The  hind  feet  are  also  turned  outwards,  and  are  scaly,  with  a few  interspersed  hairs  above,  and  are 
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granulated  underneath.  The  sides  are  narrow,  and  present  a conspicuous  callous  tubercle,  posterior 
to  the  origin  of  the  little  toe.  The  hind  legs  are  very  short,  and  are  clothed  with  soft  brown  hair,  a 
tuft  of  which  curves  over  the  heel.  There  are  no  hairs  on  the  sides  of  the  hind  feet  like  those  which 
form  a margin  to  the  fore  ones.  The  hind  toes  are  longer  than  the  fore  ones,  and  are  armed  with 
more  slender  claws,  which  are  white,  awl-shaped,  curved,  and  acute. 

The  last  Family*  of  the  Insect  Eaters  was  long  since  established  by  Linnaeus. 

TIIE  COMMON  MOLE.f 

1 

This  creature  is  La  Taupe  of  the  French,  Talpa  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Italians,  Topo  of  the 
Spanish,  Toupeira  of  the  Portuguese,  Maulwerf  of  the  Germans,  Mol  of  the  Dutch,  Mulvad  and  Sark 
of  the  Swedes,  Muldoarp  of  the  Danes,  Mole,  Mole-Warp,  Mold- Warp,  and  Wa/nt,  of  the  modern  British, 
and  Gwadd  and  Torch  Daear  of  the  ancient  British. 


HEAD  OF  EUROPEAN  MOLE. 


THE  EUROPEAN  MOLE 


The  skull  is  elongated  and  pointed,  and  there  is  a peculiar  bone,  designed  to  assist  in  penetrating 
[ the  ground.  The  part  which  extends  from  the  internal  side  of  the  jaws,  terminates  in  three  points, 
!'  the  one  in  the  middle  larger  and  more  distant  from  the  external  edge  than  the  other  two. 

The  wide  hand,  as  the  fore  hand  might  be  called,  which  is  the  great  instrument  of  action,  and 
| performs  the  offices  of  a pickaxe  and  shovel,  is  sharp-edged  on  its  lower  margin,  and,  when  clothed  with 
I the  integuments,  the  fingers  are  hardly  distinguishable;  but  the  terminating  claws,  which  project,  are 
S long,  strong,  flat,  and  trenchant.  While  the  fore  paws  are  turned  upwards 
p and  backwards,  for  scooping  the  soil,  the  feet  are  employed  to  throw  it  out 
1 with  great  quickness  behind  the  animal.  These  mining  operations  are  aided 
by  the  motions  of  the  head,  which  is  lifted  with  great  power,  so  as  to  loosen 
' the  ground  above,  and  overcome  the  resistance  that  may  be  opposed  to  the 
i progress  of  the  animal.  There  is  a special  provision  that  no  impediment 
: might  be  offered  to  these  motions  of  the  head.  Large  muscles  are  also 
1 provided  for  bending  the  head  backwards  on  the  neck  ; and  they  are 
‘ assisted  by  a cervical  ligament  of  great  strength,  which  is  generally  in  part  paws  of  the  stole, 

i ossified. 

Let  us  compare,  for  a moment,  the  bats  with  the  moles,  as  to  their  locomotion.  Though  both  are 
insectivorous,  their  structure  is  widely  different.  The  hat  has  to  winnow  its  way  through  the  air;  the 
* m°b‘  bas  to  re-act  against  a different  medium — the  earth,  and  is  endowed  with  a power  of  moving 
■ through  it  by  means  of  a modification  of  the  locomotive  organs  adapted  to  its  density. 

Instead  of  the  lengthened  bones  of  the  fore  arm,  that  so  well  assist  the  bat  to  make  its  way  with 
* Talpid®.  f Talpa  Europoca. 
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outstretched  wing  through  the  air,  the  bones  are,  in  this  part  of  the  mole’s  structure,  short  and  compact, 
to  enable  it  to  bore  through  the  dense  medium  where  its  life  is  to  be  passed.  The  sternum  has  a large 
middle  crest,  and  is  prolonged  at  its  extremity  into  a sharp  process,  having  the  figure  of  a ploughshare, 
thus  affording  an  extensive  surface  of  attachment  for  the  large  pectoral  muscles.  The  development  is  all 
anterior.  The  fore  pai’t  of  the  mole  forms  an  elongated  cone  ; the  hinder  part  is  narrow  and  small,  and 
the  whole  of  its  proportions  are  admirably  adapted  to  assist  it,  so  to  speak,  in  flying  through  the 
earth.  The  long  and  almost  round  scapula,  the  expanded  humerus,  the  enormous  power,  in  short, 
of  the  anterior  extremities,  and  the  great  strength  and  compactness  of  the  fingers,  are  all  perfectly 
fitted  for  the  service  they  have  to  perform. 

The  organ  of  sight  is  almost  rudimentary.  The  little  eye  is  so  hidden  in  the  fur,  that  its  very 
existence  was  for  a long  time  denied.  It  appears  to  be  designed  for  acting  only  as  a warning  to  the 
animal  on  coming  into  the  light ; and,  indeed,  more  acute  vision  would  only  have  been  an  incumbrance,  j 

Though  there  is  no  external  ear — which  would  be  an  impediment  in  the  act  of  burrowing — the  | 
auditory  sense  is  very  highly  developed,  and  the  tympanum  veiy  large.  The  meatus  or  channel  of  hearing 
in  this  animal,  which  lives  habitually  in  the  soil,  is  defended  by  the  smallness  of  the  external  opening.  A 
John  Hunter  observes  that  an  external  concha  is  not  to  be  found  in  many  animals  whose  life  is  principally 
led  under  ground,  such  as  the  mole,  and  perhaps,  because  the  earth  assists  considerably  in  vibration,  j 
In  the  external  orifices  of  the  ears  and  the  eyes  bristles  are  placed. 

The  muzzle  of  the  mole  is  evidently  a delicate  organ  of  touch,  and  that  sense  is  considerably  I 
developed  in  the  large  and  broad  hands  and  feet.  The  gustatory  and  olfactory  nerves,  especially  the  I 
latter,  appear  to  be  very  sensitive.  Neither  is  the  tail  without  a considerable  share  of  this  suscepti-  1 
bility,  to  warn  the  animal  of  the  approach  of  any  attack  from  behind. 

“ The  skin,”  says  Pennant,  “ is  most  excessively  compact,  and  so  tough  as  not  to  be  cut  but  ■with  a | 
very  sharp  knife  ; the  hair  is  very  close  set,  and  softer  than  the  finest  silk ; the  usual  colour  is  black,  I 
but  there  are  instances  of  these  creatui’es  being  spotted,  and  a cream-coloured  head  is  sometimes  I 
found  in  my  lands  near  Downing.”  To  the  soft,  short-cut,  velvety  coat  of  the  mole,  no  particle  of  the  I 
soil  ever  adheres. 

The  length  of  the  head  and  body  is  four  inches,  three  lines ; of  the  head,  one  inch,  six  lines ; of  the  I 
tail,  two  inches,  six  lines  ; including  the  pencil  of  hairs  at  its  extremity,  it  is  three  inches,  three  lines  ; f 
the  naked  part  of  the  nose,  exclusive  of  the  awl-shaped  processes,  two  lines  and  a half. 

The  principal  point  of  the  mole’s  domain,  which  is  the  habitation,  or,  as  it  has  been  termed,  the  I 
fortress,  is  constructed  under  a considerable  hillock,  raised  in  some  secure  place,  often  at  the  root  of  a j 
tree,  under  a bank,  or  any  spot  offering  protection.  The  fortress  has  a dome  of  earth,  which  has  been  | 
beaten  and  compressed  by  the  architects  into  a compact  and  solid  state. 

Within,  a circular  gallery  is  formed  at  the  base,  and  communicates  until  a smaller  upper  gallon'  j 
by  means  of  five  passages,  which  are  nearly  at  equal  distances.  Within  the  lower  and  under  the  upper  H 
of  these  galleries,  is  the  chamber  or  dormitory,  which  has  access  to  the  upper  gallery  through  three  u 
similar  passages.  From  tliis  habitation,  it  should  be  observed,  the  high  road  by  which  the  mole  reaches  0 
the  opposite  end  of  the  encampment  extends,  and  the  various  galleries  or  excavations  open  into  this  ti 
road,  which  the  mole  is  continually  carrying  out  and  extending  in  its  search  for  food,  and  which  has  I 
been  termed  its  hunting  ground. 

But,  to  return  to  the  chamber.  From  it  another  road  extends,  the  direction  of  which  is  down-  J 
ward  at  first,  and  that  for  several  inches,  when  it  again  rises  to  open  into  the  high  road  of  thelj 
territory.  Some  eight  or  nine  other  passages  open  out  from  the  external  circular  gallery,  but  the  oriticesj  I 
of  these  never  come  opposite  to  the  passages  which  connect  the  external  gallery  with  the  internal  andj  j 
upper  gallery.  The  extent  of  these  passages  is  greater  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  and  they  I 
each  return  by  an  irregular  and  semicircular  route,  opening  at  various  distances  from  the  habitation  I 
into  the  high  road,  which  differs  considerably  from  all  the  other  passages  and  excavations,  both  in  1 
construction  and  with  regard  to  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied. 

I rom  the  habitation  this  road  is  carried  out  nearly  in  a straight  line,  and  forms  the  main  passage  I 
between  the  habitation,  the  different  portions  of  the  encampment,  and  the  alleys  leading  to  the  hunting  1 
ground,  which  opens  into  it  on  each  side.  In  diameter  it  exceeds  the  body  of  a mole,  but  its  size  will  I 
not  admit  of  two  moles  passing  each  other.  The  walls,  from  the  reiterated  pressure  of  the  mole’s  silfi-jl 
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i against  them,  become  smooth  and  compact,  and  its  course  is  remarkable  for  the  comparative  absence 
4 of  mole-liills,  which  are  frequent  in  connection  with  the  alleys  and  quarries,  as  they  have  been  termed, 
i iu  constructing  which  the  earth  is  removed  out  of  the  way  to  the  surface. 

Sometimes  a mole  will  lay  out  a second,  or  even  a third,  road,  to  iacilitate  the  extension  ol  its 
i operations.  Sometimes  several  individuals  use  one  road  in  common,  though  they  never  trespass  on 


tach  other’s  hunting  grounds.  In  the  event  ot  common  usage,  if  two  moles  should  happen  to  meet, 
one  must  retreat  into  the  nearest  alley,  unless  both  should  be  pugnacious,  in  which  case  the  weaker 
pne  is  slain. 

In  forming  this  tunnel,  the  mole’s  instinct  supplies  the  place  ot  science,  for  he  drives  it  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  depth,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  or  concurrent  circumstances.  When  there 
s n°thing  superincumbent  threatening  a disturbance  of  its  security,  it  is  often  excavated  at  a depth  oi 
**>me  four  or  five  inches ; but  if  it  is  carried  under  a road,  or  a stream,  a foot  and  a half  of  earth, 
pometimes  more,  is  left  above  it.  Thus  can  the  little  animal  carry  on  his  works,  which  are  necessary 
"Jr  his  support,  travelling,  and  comfort;  and  his  tunnels,  unlike  ours,  never  fall  in. 


THE  mole’s  FORTRESS  AND  HUNTING  GROUNDS. 
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The  alleys  opening  out  from  the  sides  of  the  high  roads  have  generally  a somewhat  downward 
inclination  from  their  commencement  towards  their  end.  It  has  been  observed  that  when,  on  opening 
one  of  these  alleys,  a plentiful  supply  of  food  is  found,  the  rnole  proceeds  to  work  out  branch  alley* 
from  its  termination,  upheaving  new  mole-hills  as  it  advances  in  quest  of  prey.  Should,  however,  the 
soil  be  barren  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  mole  commences  another  alley  at  a different  part  of  the 
high  road.  The  quality  and  humidity  of  the  soil,  which  regulate  the  abundance  of  earth-worms, 
determine  the  greater  or  lesser  depth  of  the  valleys. 

Besides  these  excavations,  the  moles  pursue  another  mode  of  hunting  in  loose  soils,  newly  sown, 
when  gentle  rains  have  led  the  earth-worms  towards  the  surface,  along  which  they  follow  the  worms  j 
up,  rapidly  digging  a shallow  trench  in  the  superficial  layer  of  the  soil.  The  female,  when  with  young, 
is  said  to  be  chiefly  addicted  to  this  easier  mode  of  subsistence. 

As  the  voracity  of  the  mole  makes  it  a great  drinker,  it  secures  for  itself  a proportionate  supply  i 
of  water.  If  a pond  or  ditch  be  at  hand,  in  those  cases  where  several  moles  use  the  same  common  l 
highway,  a run  is  always  formed  to  the  reservoir ; when  it  is  too  distant,  the  mole  sinks  little  wells  in 
the  shape  of  deep  little  shafts,  which  hold  water.  These  wells  have  sometimes  been  seen  brim-fulL 

The  most  diligent  observer  and  instructive  historian  of  the  mole  is  Henri  le  Court.  Flying  from 
the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  buried  himself  in  the  countiy,  and  from  being  an  attendant  on 
royalty  became  the  biographer  of  this  humble  animal.  M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious naturalists  of  France,  visited  him  for  the  purpose  of  testing  his  observations,  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  greatly  delighted  by  the  ingenuity  and  facility  with  which  Le  Court  traced  and  demon- 
started  the  subterranean  labours  of  tliis  primitive  engineer. 

An  experiment  made  by  Le  Court  afforded  ample  proof  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mole  will 
travel  through  the  passages  it  has  made.  He  watched  his  opportunity,  and  when  the  animal  was  out 
on  its  feed,  at  one  of  the  most  distant  points  from  its  fortress,  to  which  the  mole’s  high  road  leads,  Le 
Court  placed  along  the  course  of  that  road  between  the  mole  and  the  fortress,  several  little  flags,  with 
small  pieces  of  paper  attached  to  straws,  at  certain  distances,  the  straws  penetrating  downwards  into 
the  passage.  Hear  the  end  of  the  subterranean  road  he  inserted  a horn,  the  mouth-piece  of  which 
stood  out  of  the  ground.  When  all  was  ready,  Le  Court  blew  a blast  loud  enough  to  frighten  all  the 
moles  within  hearing  from  their  propriety,  and  the  mole,  whose  presence  at  the  spot  he  had  well  ascer- 
tained, sympathised  in  the  panic.  Down  went  the  first  little  flag,  and  one  after  another  followed  with 
astonishing  celerity,  as  the  horror-struck  mole  came  in  contact  with  the  flag-straws  in  his  rush  towards  the 
fortress ; indeed,  the  spectators  affirmed  that  its  swiftness  was  equal  to  that  of  a horse  at  a good  round  trot 

The  auditory  and  travelling  powers  of  the  mole  were  successfully  tested  by  this  experiment,  while 
another  equally  proved  that  the  vision  of  the  animal  is  amply  sufficient  for  its  wants.  Le  Court  took 
a spare  water-pipe,  open  at  both  ends,  and  into  it  lie  introduced  several  moles,  successively.  At  the  jj 
farther  end  of  the  tube  stood  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  to  watch  the  result.  So  long  as  the  spectators  stood  1 
perfectly  still,  the  introduced  mole  made  the  best  of  its  way  through  the  pipe  and  escaped  ; but  if  they  t] 
moved,  or  even  raised  a finger,  the  mole  stopped,  and  then  retreated . Several  repetitions  of  the  in 
experiment  had  precisely  the  same  issue. 

The  female  produces  generally  from  four  to  five  young  ones,  though  from  three  to  six  have  been  f 
recorded,  and,  in  one  instance,  seven  have  been  found  in  one  nest.  The  nest  is  distinct,  usually  distant 
from  the  habitation,  and  not  always  covered  with  a hillock;  but  when  a hillock  exists,  it  is  much 
larger  than  an  ordinary  mole-hill.  It  is  constructed  by  enlarging  and  excavating  the  point  where 
three  or  four  passages  intersect  each  other  ; and  the  bed  of  the  nest  is  formed  of  a mass  of  young  grass, 
root-fibres,  and  herbage.  MM.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  and  Le  Court  counted  in  one  nest  two  hundred 
and  four  wheat-blades. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bruce  communicated  to  the  “Linnrean  Transactions”  the  following  fact: — “On 
visiting  the  Loch  of  Clunie,  which  I often  did,  I observed  in  it  a small  island,  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  yards  from  ( lie  nearest  land,  measured  to  be  so  upon  the  ice.  Upon  the  island,  the 
Earl  of  Airlie,  the  proprietor,  has  a castle  and  small  shrubbery.  I remarked  frequently  the  appearance 
of  fresh  mole-casts  or  hills.  For  some  time  I took  them  for  those  of  the  water-mouse,  and  one  day 
asked  the  gardener  it  it  were  so.  Ho,  lie  said,  it  was  the  mole;  and  that  he  had  caught  one  or  two 
lately.  Five  or  six  years  ago  lie  caught  two  in  traps,  and  for  two  years  after  this  he  had  observed 
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none.  But  about  four  years  ago,  coming  ashore  one  summer's  evening  in  the  dusk,  lie  and  the  Earl  of 
Airlie’s  butler  saw,  at  a short  distance,  on  the  smooth  water,  some  animal  paddling  towards  this  land. 
They  soon  closed  with  this  feeble  passenger,  and  found  it  to  be  a common  mole,  led  by  a most  astonishing 
instinct  from  the  castle  hill,  the  nearest  point  of  land,  to  take  possession  of  this  desert  island.  It  had 
been,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  quite  free  from  any  subterraneous  inhabitant ; but  the  mole  has,  for 
more  than  a year  past,  made  its  appearance  again,  and  its  operations  I have  since  been  witness  to.” 
Other  facts  of  the  same  kind  were  subsequently  adduced  • and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
mole  is  a good  swimmer. 

Le  Court  established  a school  for  mole-catching,  and  taught  many,  what  he  had  acquired  by  inces- 
sant perseverance,  the  art  of  tracing  the  mole  to  his  hiding  place  in  the  ground,  and  cutting  off  his  retreat. 
Various  modes  have  been  adopted  by  others.  Some  years  ago,  there  was  a man  who  travelled  through 
the  country  with  a dog,  and  destroyed  moles  without  the  use  of  a trap.  At  the  proper  time  and  place 
for  his  craft,  he  took  his  station,  armed  with  a spear  or  spud,  waited  till  the  dog  indicated  the  presence 
of  the  mole,  and  then  immediately  killed  it  with  his  weapon.  In  this  instance  the  dog  was  an  essential 
help.  Pointers  will  stop  at  moles  as  steadily  as  at  game,  when  the  latter  are  straying  on  the  surface. 

The  common  mole-catcher,  like  the  rat-catcher,  belongs  to  a dubious  class  of  persons,  who  prefer  a 
half-lazy  life  to  the  varied  and  honourable  toils  of  the  farm  labourer.  And  yet  the  old  proverb,  sug- 
gesting the  pains  to  which  idle  people  put  themselves,  has  some  illustration  in  his  career.  As  his 
occupation  is  confined  to  those  seasons  when  it  does  not  materially  interfere  with  the  crops,  his  traps 
cannot  be  set  for  several  months  together,  and  the  frost  of  winter  often  prevents  the  pursuit  of  his 
calling,  or  interferes  with  its  success.  If  then,  by  any  means,  he  can  eke  out  a subsistence,  he  may 
cherish  his  indolence  as  he  lists.  But  let  him  obtain  a job,  and  then  truly  is  it  no  joke  ; for,  exclusive 
of  the  labour  and  delay  in  setting  his  traps,  he  frequently  walks  more  than  twenty  miles  a day  ; and 
this,  for  the  most  part,  neither  along  good  roads  nor  well-beaten  paths,  but  over  hedge  and  ditch,  from 
farm  to  farm,  and  from  field  to  field,  on  the  lands  of  the  owner  or  the  occupier  who  contracts  with  him 
to  destroy  the  moles. 

It  is  singular  that  this  work  should  not  be  undertaken  by  persons  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  places  where  their  services  are  sought.  Yet  over  a considerable  extent  of  Scotland,  as  well 
as  of  Wales,  the  moles  are  destroyed  by  catchers  who  belong  to  some  of  the  northern  counties 
of  England.  They  visit  their  employers  at  regular  periods  of  the  year,  when  their  appearance 
is  anticipated  by  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  farmers  as  certainly  as  the  coming  of  the  Irish  haymakers  and 
reapers  is  in  the  meadows  and  corn-fields  of  England.  The  war  they  carry  on  with  the  moles  almost 
amounts  to  one  of  extermination.  The  numbers  that  have  been  annually  slaughtered  are  enormous. 
Mr.  Bell,  the  eminent  naturalist,  states  that  Mr.  Jackson,  a very  intelligent  mole-catcher,  who  had 
followed  the  craft  for  thirty-five  years,  had  destroyed  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand. 
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THE  MOLE  OP  JAPAN* 

This  animal,  discovered  by  M.  Siebold,  in  the  Isle  of  Japan,  is  certainly  a distinct  species  from  the 
- mole  of  Europe,  as  it  has  only  three  pairs  of  incisors  in  each  jaw.  Its  habits  are,  however,  precisely  the 

» same. 


* Talpa  woogura. 
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A labge  and  varied  order  of  animals  is  placed  by  naturalists  as  immediately  succeeding  those  de- 
nominated Insect  Eaters,  Spread  over,  the  face  of  the  earth,  from  the  equator  to  the  coldest  latitudes, 
the  Rodents  tenant  rocks  and  mountains,  as  well  as  plains  and  woods,  feeding  on  grain  and  vegetables, 
and  often  devastating  the  cultivated  domains  of  man.  To  a vegetable  diet,  some  few,  as  the  rat,  add 
animal  food.  Most  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits  ; many  dwell  in  burrows  ; some  conceal  themselves 
amidst  herbage,  others  among  the  foliage  of  trees,  and  others  build  for  themselves  habitations  which 
have  excited  the  admiration  of  man.  The  objects  of  interest  will  be  found,  indeed,  exceedingly  nu- 
merous in  this  division  of  the  animal  creation. 

When  the  nature  of  the  assimilatory  process  is  such  as  to  require  the  complete  detention  of  the 
food,  for  a certain  time,  in  particular  situations,  this  object  is  provided  for  by  a caecum  or  separate 
pouch,  or  separate  pouches,!'  opening  laterally  from  the  cavity  of  the  intestine,  and  having  no  other 
outlet.  The  coccum  of  the  rodents  is  often  very  voluminous ; but  the  dormice  are  without  it.  The 
stomach  is  single,  or  slightly  divided.  The  brain  is  nearly  smooth,  and  without  convolutions.  The 
eyes  are  entirely  directed  laterally. 

All  animals  who  employ  the  anterior  extremities  for  the  purpose  of  progression  only,  of  which 
there  is  a great  variety,  are  destitute  of  a clavicle,  or  collar-bone,  which  extends  from  the  scapula,  or  I 
blade-bone,  to  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone.  But  in  those  creatures  where  a greater  development  of  the  I 
limb  confers  more  extensive  and  diversified  powers  of  motion,  applicable  to  a greater  range  of  objects,  I 
this  bone  may  be  observed. 

In  the  greater  number,  however,  it  is  mainly  in  a rudimental  state — that  is,  developed  only  to  an 
inconsiderable  extent ; one  portion  being  bony,  and  the  rest  cartilaginous,  as  if  the  ossification  had  been 
arrested  at  an  early  stage.  These  clavicles  are  too  short  to  connect  the  scapula  with  the  sternum  ; the 
rest  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  cartilage,  and  by  ligaments ; but  still  they  are  of  great  use  in  affording 
points  ol  attachment  to  the  muscles  of  the  limb,  and  giving  them  the  advantage  of  acting  by  a rigid 
lever. 

I he  carnivorous,  or  flesh-eating  tribes,  which  make  considerable  use  of  their  fore-paws  in  striking 
and  seizing  their  prey,  have  clavicles  of  this  description.  Those  quadrupeds  which  have  to  execute  still 
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I more  complex  actions  with  their  fore  feet,  have  perfect  clavicles,  extending  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
4 chest,  and  connecting  the  bones  of  the  anterior  extremity  with  the  general  framework  of  the  skeleton. 

Animals  which  rake  or  dig  in  the  ground,  such  as  the  mole  and  hedgehog,  already  considered,  are 
i all  provided  with  distinct  clavicles,  which,  by  keeping  the  shoulders  at  the  same  constant  distance  from 
• the  trunk,  and,  affording  a firm  axis  for  the  rotatory  motions  of  the  limb,  materially  assist  them  in  the 
i performance  of  these  actions.  This  is  the  case,  also,  with  a large  proportion  of  the  rodents  which  we 
have  now  to  examine,  such  as  the  squirrel,  which  employs  its  paws  for  holding  objects  ; and  the  beaver, 
which  makes  use  of  its  feet  for  moving  and  arranging  the  materials  of  its  dwelling  ; while  animals  that 
dwell  in  trees,  and  require  to  grasp  with  force  the  branches  in  moving  along  them,  such  as  the  sloth, 
are  all  provided  with  these  bones. 

The  Rodents,*  as  the  name  implies,  have  the  teeth  constructed  for  gnawing,  paring,  or  scraping 
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FORE  LEG  OF  THE  CAPYIi.VRA,  BEAVER,  AND  MARMOT. 


h down  the  substances  on  which  they  feed.  The  teeth  are  only  of  two  kinds,  incisors  and  molars.  There 
a are  no  canines,  and  between  the  incisors,  which  project  from  the  very  apex  of  the  jaws,  and  the 
n molars,  which  are  situated  far  back,  there  intervenes  an  unfilled  space  of  considerable  extent. 

The  incisors  are  universally  two  in  number  in  each  jaw,  if  we  except  the  hares  and  rabbits,  in 
' which  two  minute  incisors  rise  at  the  back  of  the  large  permanent  ones  ; these  are  strong,  compressed, 
: and  somewhat  curved,  with  sharp,  chisel-shaped  edges.  It  is  only  their  anterior  surface  that  is 

■ covered  with  a thick  layer  of  enamel,  and  this  layer  forms  the  cutting  edge,  as  does  the  layer  of  steel 

< on  softer  metal  composing  a common  chisel.  Their  insertion  into  their  sockets  is  very  deep,  but  the 
i inserted  part  is  not  a true  root.  These  incisors  spring  from  a pulpy  germ  at  their 
1 base,  from  which  they  are  perpetually  growing,  and  this  growth  bears  a due 
| proportion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  their  cutting  edges  wear  away  by  use.  So 
i imperative  is  this  law,  that,  where  an  incisor  is  lost  by  accident,  its  opposite, 
i having  no  counter-check,  keeps  increasing,  till  it  acquires  an  enormous  develop- 
i ment,  to  the  annoyance,  and  often  the  death,  of  the  animal. 

The  molars  differ  in  number  in  different  species,  but  they  have  generally  a 
I flat  surface ; traversed  transversely  by  ridges  of  enamel,  their  structure  being  teetii  of  rabbit. 

' composed  of  perpendicular  folds  of  this  substance,  united  by  intervening 
J'  osseous  matter.  Further  than  this,  we  find  in  different  species  an  important  structural  distinction, 
i In  some,+  these  parts  resemble  the  incisors,  having  no  true  solid  roots,  but  perpetually  growing  as 

■ their  surface  wears  away;  in  others,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  squirrels  at  a certain  period,  they  gain 
® tnily  formed  roots,  when  all  further  growth  ceases. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  two  great  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  separated  from  the  molars  by  a wide 

< space,  could  hardly  seize  a living  prey  or  rend  its  flesh  ; they  could  not  even  cut  aliments,  but  they  might 
* serve,  by  continued  labour,  for  reducing  them  into  fine  molecules;  in  a word,  for  gnawing  them. 


* From  the  Latin,  to  gnaw. 
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This,  then,  is  their  precise  purpose  in  animals  of  the  order  we  are  now  considering,  and  hence 
their  name,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

The  lower  jaw,  moreover,  is  so  articulated  as  to  have  no  horizontal  movement,  except  forwards 
from  behind,  and  vice  versd,  a special  convenience  for  the  action  of  gnawing.  The  molars,  con- 
sequently, have  flat  crowns,  the  enamel  eminences  of  which  are  always  transversal,  so  as  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  horizontal  movements  of  the  jaw,  and  to  be  better  adapted  for  trituration. 

The  genera  in  which  these  eminences  are  simple  lines,  and  which  have  the  crown  of  the  tooth 
very  flat,  are  more  exclusively  frugivorous ; those  which  have  the  eminences  divided  into  blunt 
tubercles  are  omnivorous  ; and  finally,  the  small  number  of  those  which  have  points,  more  willingly 
attack  other  animals,  and  approximate  a little  to  the  carnivora. 

In  the  rodents,  the  upper  lip,  which  is  cleft  longitudinally,  is,  in  many  species,  an  organ  of 
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prehension  ; or,  at  least,  is  of  great  importance  in  gradually  transmitting  the  food  into  the  mouth, 
may  be  seen  whenever  a rabbit  is  offered  a leaf  or  a stalk  of  clover  or  dandelion.  The  pharynx,  o: 
back  of  the  mouth,  is  contracted,  and,  in  some  species,  funnel-shaped,  and  capable  of  being  closed  by 
circular  muscle,  in  order  that  the  food  may  pass  gradually,  as  it  becomes  duly  ground  to  pulp  betweer 
the  molars. 

The  skin,  habitually  soft  in  some  of  these  animals,  becomes  stiff  and  spiny  in  others, 

“ The  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine” 

being  even  of  considerable  length  ; but  the  spiny  rodents  are  rarely  so  well  armed,  of  which  th 
engraving  of  the  acomys  of  Syria  will  yield  sufficient  proof.  As  we  proceed,  the  evidences  wil 
increase  upon  ns.  The  fore  leg  differs  in  structure  according  to  the  species. 

We  are  only  acquainted  with  a few  species  as  belonging  to  Australia.  Europe,  North  A meric* 
and  South  America  are  nearly  on  a par  as  regards  the  number  of  species  they  contain.  India  am 
Africa  are  also  nearly  on  a par;  but  they  contain  fewer  species  than  the  countries  just  mentioned  | 
The  squirrels,  rats,  porcupines,  and  hares  arc  the  only  groups  found  in  all  the  provinces  : all  the  rejf 
of  the  groups  arc  limited  to  their  respective  geographical  localities. 
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The  organisation  of  the  rodents,  wherever  found,  as  shown  by  the  character  of  the  skull,  the 
(bird-like  condition  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  is  comparatively  at  a low  point,  and  the 
1 ratio  of  their  intelligence  is  in  a parallel  degree.  They  may  be  tamed,  but  they  cannot  be  educated. 
I All  are  timid  and  feeble,  and  trust  for  self-protection  either  to  concealment  or  flight.  According  to  a 
(wise  ordinance  of  the  Creator,  tlieii’  fertility  counterbalances  their  annual  diminution  as  the  prey  of 
[ferocious  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles. 

The  genus'  to  which  we  would  first  direct  attention  includes  the  animals  designated,  in  common 
(language,  by  the  names  of  Hares  and  Rabbits.  It  is  characterised  by  a peculiarity  in  the  incisors  of 
the  upper  jaw,  which  have  behind  them  two  smaller  teeth,  nearly  of  the  same  form ; by  the  flattened 
summits  and  transversely-disposed  plates  of  enamel  of  the  grinders,  of  which  there  are  six  above  and 
jflve  below  on  each  side ; by  a tuft  of  hair  on  the  inside  of  the  cheeks  ; by  the  elongation  of  the  ears, 
«nd  the  abbreviation  and  recurvature  of  the  tail. 

THE  COMMON  HATtE.f 

IThe  body  of  this  animal  is  large,  compressed,  and  deep  ; the  neck  very  short ; the  head  of  moderate 
tsize,  convex  above,  broad  and  obtuse  in  front,  the  nose  being  depressed ; the  lips  tumid,  and  separated 
by  a deep  incision  ; the  eyes  very  large,  prominent,  and  situated  laterally  ; the  ears  of  the  same  length 
las  the  head,  narrow,  deeply  concave,  with  the  tip  rounded. 

The  hind  limbs  are  much  longer  than  those  in  front,  and  have  only  four  toes  on  each  foot,  while 
•there  are  five  on  the  feet  of  the  anterior  limbs ; the  soles  of  all  are  covered  with  hair ; the  claws 
rather  long,  slightly  arched,  compressed,  and  rather  acute ; but  those  of  the  hind  feet  blunted  in 
wider  individuals.  The  tail  is  very  shoi-t  and  recurved. 

The  fur  is  of  two  kinds,  as  it  is  in  all  the  species  of  this  genus.  The  longer  hairs  are  very 
Blender  at  the  base,  enlarged  towards  the  end,  recurved,  and  intermixed  with  still  stronger  straight 
(hairs,  the  shorter  extremely  fine  and  tortuous.  On  the  feet  the  longer  hairs  predominate,  and  are 
Btraightish  and  x-ather  stiff ; on  the  ears  they  are  short ; on  the  nape  wanting.  The  bristles  about  the 
mouth  are  long,  faintly  undulated  on  two  opposite  sides,  disposed  in  several  series,  the  lower  forming  a 
•tuft ; five  or  six  long  bristles  ai’ise  over  the  eye,  and  there  are  some  shorter  beneath  it.  The  hair  on 
ihe  lower  parts  is  longer,  on  the  tail  soft  and  woolly.  The  fore  part  of  the  mouth  within  is  covered 
with  stiffish  woolly  hairs. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  hare  are  light  yellowish-brown,  mingled  with  a dusky  shade  on  the  back 
and  sides,  and  with  gray  on  the  hind  quarters.  The  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  a portion  of  the  bi-east 
are  dull  light  yellowish-i’ed,  as  arc  the  feet  and  pax*t  of  the  flanks.  The  abdomen,  inside  the  thighs, 
and  a large  patch  on  the  throat,  are  white. 

There  is  a whitish  line  over  the  eye,  and  a patch  of  grayish-white  before  it.  The  ears  are  pale 
%’ellowish-red  on  their  anterior  margin  externally ; dusky,  intei'mixed  with  yellowish-red  on  their 
anterior  half ; whitish  on  the  posterior,  with  a patch  of  black  at  the  end  ; internally  with  whitish 
sxairs  at  the  base,  dusky  at  the  middle  of  their  posterior  margin,  reddish-white  in  the  rest  of  their 
extent,  excepting  the  margin  of  the  tip,  which  is  black.  The  tail  is  black  above,  and  white  beneath, 
er  rather  behind,  as  it  is  recurved. 

On  the  upper  parts,  the  hair  is  grayish -white — sometimes  pure  white — at  the  base  ; dusky  beyond 
-he  middle ; and  yellowish-brown  at  the  end.  The  long  slender  hairs  are  black,  but  on  the  sides  of 
lie  body  and  the  lower  parts,  reddish  or  white. 

Somerville  says — 

“ ’Tis  instinct  that  directs  the  jealous  hare 
To  choose  her  soft  abode.  With  steps  reversed, 

She  forms  the  doubling  maze;  then,  ere  the  morn 

Peeps  through  the  clouds,  leaps  to  her  close  recess.”  / 

With  the  herbage  amongst  which  it  makes  its  “form,”  the  colour  of  the  fur  well  assimilates.  Its 
•habitual  resting-place  is  sometimes  a spot  selected  among  fern  and  other  plants,  sometimes  the  under- 
wood of  “ a preserve,”  and  sometimes  on  the  ground,  with  no  other  concealment  than  is  yielded  by 

* Lepus.  f Lepus  timidus. 
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the  unevenness  or  rough  condition  of  the  site.  Here  it  crouches  during  the  day,  and  from  hence  it 
makes  a regular  track  to  its  adjacent  feeding-grounds,  going  and  returning  upon  ite  own  footsteps. 

The  poet  just  quoted  states  another  fact — ■ 


“ As  wandering  shepherds  on  the  Arabian  plains 
No  settled  residence  observe,  but  shift 
Their  moving  camp — now  on  some  cooler  hill, 

With  cedars  crown’d,  court  the  refreshing  breeze, 

And  then  below,  where  trickling  streams  distill 
From  some  precarious  source,  their  thirst  allay. 

And  feed  their  weary  flocks — so  the  wise  hares 
Oft  quit  their  seats,  lest  some  more  curious  eye 
Should  mark  their  haunts,  and  by  dark  treacherous  wiles 
Plot  their  destruction ; or,  perchance,  in  hopes 
Of  plenteous  forage,  near  the  ranker  mead 
Or  matted  grass,  wary  and  close  they  sit.” 


On  leaving  its  “form,”  the  hare  advances  by  leaps,  and  as  its  hind  legs  are  much  longer  than  the 
anterior,  it  runs  with  more  ease  up  an  inclined  plane  than  down  a declivity,  especially  if  it  be  steejt| 
Its  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  are  extremely  acute  ; its  eyes  being  placed  directly  on  the  sides  of  its 
head,  take  a wide  range,  and  its  large  ears  can  be  readily  turned  in  any  direction  forwards,  outwards, 
or  backwards,  so  as  to  catch  the  faintest  sounds  indicative  of  hostility. 

Towards  evening  it  comes  abroad  in  quest  of  food,  and  continues  to  search  for  it  during  the  nighty 
in  conformity  with  which  habit,  its  pupil  is  large,  and  of  an  oblong  form.  Where  hares  are  numerous, 
their  tracks,  leading  from  preserves  to  their  haunts,  are  so  many  and  definite  as  to  strike  the  eyes  of 
the  most  unobservant,  and  the  poacher  is  thus  directed  where  to  place  his  net  or  noose. 

The  hare  feeds  entirely  on  vegetable  substances.  Where  the  soil  and  herbage  agree  with  the-e 
animals,  they  increase  with  amazing  rapidity.  Hampton  Court  and  Bushey  Park  were  used  as  hare 
parks  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  healthy  state  of  these  animals  down  to  the  present 
day  is  a sufficient  proof  how  well  chosen  they  were  for  the  purpose.  In  the  former,  where  they  have 
no  shelter,  and  where  many  leverets  are  destroyed  in  consequence  of  horses  and  cows  trampling  uj«on 
them,  they  still  thrive  exceedingly  well.  In  Richmond  Park,  where  the  soil  and  herbage  are  of  a 
different  nature,  Hares  are  subject  to  diseases,  which,  in  some  yeai’s,  carry  them  off  in  great  numbers. 

The  successive  seasons  present  something  worthy  of  observation  in  reference  to  these  animals. 
The  hare  breeds  when  about  a year  old,  and  has  three  successive  broocls,  each  consisting  of  from  three 
to  five  young,  which  are  born  covered  with  fur,  and  with  their  eyes  open.  Leverets,  as  they  are 
called,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  destruction.  The  food  of  these  animals  is  not  restricted  to  herbage. 

“ When  summer  suns 

Bake  the  cleft  earth,  to  thick  wide-spreading  fields 
Of  corn  full  grown,  they  lead  their  helpless  young.” 

Wheat,  indeed,  even  when  young,  often  suffers  extensively  from  the  ravages  ot  hares,  where  they  are 
numerous  ; and  fields  of  this  grain,  adjacent  to  extensive  wooded,  preserves,  have  been  totallv  ruined 
for  the  season  by  their  nocturnal  depredations.  Plantations  of  jjbung  trees  are  often  greatly  injured 
by  their  habit  of  gnawing  the  bark  ; and,  when  food  is  scarce,  the  farmer’s  garden  is  liable  to  invasion. 

“ But  when  autumnal  torrents  and  fierce  rains 
Deluge  the  vale,  in  the  dry  crumbling  bank 
Their  forms  they  delve,  and  cautiously  avoid 
The  dripping  covert.  Yet,  when  winter’s  cold 
Their  limbs  benumbs,  thither  with  speed  returned, 

In  tlie  long  grass  they  skulk,  or  shrinking  creep 
Among  the  withered  leaves ; thus  changing  still, 

As  fancy  prompts  them,  or  as  food  invites.” 

At  this  part  of  the  year,  they  scatter  themselves  abroad,  and  wander  farther  than  during  the 
mcr.  Then,  indeed,  they  become  more  diurnal,  seeking  their  food  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
have  even  been  surprised  busy  among  the  culinary  Vegetables  of  the  garden. 

“Hares,  says  Mr.  Jesse,  “will  try  and  find  each  other  by  the  scent,  as  we  see  dogs  hunt.  I 
have  disturbed  a hare  from  her  seat  in  the  spring  during  the  breeding  season,  and,  when  I have 
retired  to  a little  distance,  I have  seen  her  followed,  when  she  was  no  longer  in  sight,  by  a male.  He 
had  evidently  traced  her  by  the  scent ; and  when  he  has  been  at  fault,  I have  observed  him  make  a 
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t cast,  and  hunt  his  ground  as  a dog  would  do,  till  he  has  again  hit  off  the  right  way,  and  followed  with 
i the  greatest  eagerness.  I have  been  assured  by  persons  who  have  witnessed  it,  that  six  or  seven 
| weasels  have  joined  together,  and  have  pursued  a rabbit  by  the  scent,  not  exactly  in  full  cry,  but 
i uttering  a sort  of  whine  while  they  were  in  pursuit.” 

Cowper,  writing  to  Lady  Hesketh,  says  : “ I thank  you,  my  cousin,  for  a most  elegant  present, 
j including  the  most  elegant  compliment  that  ever  poet  was  honoured  with  ; for  a snuff-box  of  tortoise- 
i shell,  with  a beautiful  landscape  on  the  lid  of  it,  glazed  with  crystal,  having  the  figures  of  three  hares 
: in  the  foreground,  and  inscribed  above  with  these  words,  ‘ The  Peasant's  Nest,'  and  below  with  these, 
[• 1 Tiney,  Puss , and  Bess'"  As  in  the  former  there  was  an  allusion  to  a description  in  one  of  his  poems, 
L ao,  in  the  latter,  there  was  a reference  to  the  three  hares  which  he  domesticated,  and  of  which  he  often 
fi  speaks  in  his  delightful  works. 

Borlase,  who  wrote  the  Natural  History  of  Cornwall,  states,  that  a hare  in  his  possession 
r was  so.  tame  as  to  feed  from  the  hand ; its  ordinary  retreat  was  under  a chair  in  the  parlour,  but 
D it  would  take  food  and  exercise  in  the  garden,  returning  always  to  the  house.  A greyhound  and  a 
|i  spaniel  were  its  companions,  the  three  romped  in  company,  and  at  night  often  lay  together  on  the  hearth. 
f3  Still  more  remarkable  was  it  that  both  the  greyhound  and  the  spaniel  were  used  in  the  field,  and  often 
■ went  out  secretly  and  privately  in  pursuit  of  hares,  and  yet  they  never  attempted  to  injure  their  play- 
I:  fellow  and  companion. 

Sonnini  had  a tame  hare,  which  lived  with  a hound  and  two  Angora  cats.  Hr.  Townson  brought 
i:  a young  one  into  such  a state  of  familiarity,  that  it  would  run  and  jump  about  his  sofa  and  bed.  It 
I leaped  on  his  knee,  patted  him  with  its  fore  feet,  and  frequently  while  he  was  reading,  would  knock 
1 the  book  out  of  his  hand,  as  if,  like  a fondled  child,  to  claim  the  preference  of  his  attention.  Another 
I,  gentleman  had,  at  different  times,  two  tame  hares,  both  remarkable  for  their  docility,  but  of  very 
! different  tempers.  One  could  not  be  easily  irritated,  the  other  would  resent  any  molestation  by  biting, 
which  it  not  only  did  very  severely,  but  pertinaciously  followed  up  its  attack.  Cowper’s  Tiney, 
when  annoyed  by  the  cat,  would  drum  upon  her  back  so  violently  with  his  fore  paws  as  to  compel  her 
1 to  escape  and  hide  herself  from  his  retaliation. 

Ben  Jonson  alludes  to  a hare  beating  a tabor  at  Bartholomew  Fair;  and  Strutt  gives  a repre- 
M sentation  of  the  feat,  which  he  affirms  was  copied  from  one  in  the  Harleian  collection,  and  was  upwards 
h of  four  hundred  years  old. 

Cowper,  with  his  peculiar  felicity,  relates  a chase  of  a singular  kind,  to  his  friend,  the  Rev.  John 
L Newton  : — 


“Last  Wednesday  night,  while  we  were  at  supper,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine,  I heard 
an  unusual  noise  in  the  back  parlour,  as  if  one  of  the  hares  was  entangled  and  endeavouring  to  dis- 
entangle herself.  I was  just  going  to  rise  from  table,  when  it  ceased.  In  about  five  minutes,  a voice 
on  the  outside  of  the  parlour-door  inquired  if  one  of  my  hares  had  got  away.  I immediately  rushed 
into  the  next  room,  and  found  that  my  poor  favourite  puss  had  made  her  escape.  She  had  gnawed  in 
sunder  the  strings  of  a lattice-work,  with  which,  I thought,  I had  sufficiently  secured  the  window,  and 
which  I preferred  to  any  other  kind  of  blind,  because  it  admitted  plenty  of  air. 

“ From  thence  I hastened  to  the  kitchen,  when  I saw  the  redoubtable  Thomas  Freeman,  who 
told  me,  that  having  seen  her,  just  after  she  had  dropped  into  the  street,  he  attempted  to  cover  her 
with  his  hat,  but  she  screamed  out,  and  leaped  directly  over  his  head.  I then  desired  him  to  pursue 
as  fast  as  possible,  and  added  Richard  Coleman  to  the  chase,  as  being  nimbler  and  carrying  less  weight 
than  Thomas,  not  expecting  to  see  her  again,  but  desirous  to  learn,  if  possible,  what  became  of  her. 

“ In  something  less  than  an  hour,  Richard  returned,  almost  breathless,  with  the  following  account. 
That  soon  after  he  began  to  run,  he  left  Tom  behind  him,  and  came  in  sight  of  a most  numerous 
hunt,  of  men,  women,  children,  and  dogs ; that  he  did  his  best  to  keep  back  the  dogs,  and  presently 
outstripped  the  crowd,  so  that  the  race  was,  at  last,  disputed  between  himself,and  puss — she  ran  light 
through  the  town,  and  down  the  lane  that  leads  to  Dropshort.  A little  befoi-e  she  came  to  the  house 
he  got  the  start  and  turned  her  ; she  pushed  for  the  town  again,  and  soon  after  she  entered  it,  sought 
shelter  in  Mr.  Wagstaff’s  tan-yard.  Stui’ge’s  harvest-men  were  at  supper,  and  saw  her  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way.  Then  she  encountered  the  tan-pits  full  of  Water,  and  while  she  was  struggling 
°ut  of  one  pit  and  plunging  into  another,  and  almost  drowned,  one  of  the  men  drew  her  out  by  the 
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ears  and  secured  her.  She  was  then  well  washed  in  a bucket,  to  get  the  lime  out  of  her  coat,  and 
brought  home  in  a sack  at  ten  o clock. 

« This  frolic  cost  us  four  shillings,  but  you  may  be  sure  we  did  not  grudge  a farthing  of  it.  The 
poor  creature  received  only  a little  hurt  in  one  of  her  claws,  and  in  one  of  her  ears,  and  is  now  almost 
as  well  as  ever.” 

Another  poet  has  said  : 

“ Poor  is  the  triumph  o’er  the  timid  hare.” 

Xenophon  was  the  first  to  notice  hare  hunting.  In  his  “ Cynegeticus,”  he  enters  with  evident  relish  i 
into  the  details  of  the  sport,  and  gives  many  observations  on  the  habits  of  the  animal,  with  which  he 
■was,  doubtless,  well  acquainted.  The  Romans  considered  the  flesh  of  the  liare  a delicacy,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  forbidden  meats  to  the  Jews  and  the  Mohammedans,  and  it  seems  that  the  ancient  Britons 
avoided  it  on  grounds  accounted  religious.  The  hare  was,  however,  one  of  the  “ beastis  of  venerye  to 
our  chase-loving  forefathers;  indeed,  it  seems  always  to  have  been  regarded  as  “game,  ' and  hunted 
for  the  sake  of  the  sport  afforded  by  its  pursuit.  Still,  therefore,  may  we  say  : 

“ In  vain  her  best  precaution,  though  she  sits 
Concealed,  with  folded  ears,  unsleeping  eyes. 

By  nature  raised  to  take  the  horizon  in, 

And  head  concealed  betwixt  her  hairy  feet, 

In  act  to  spring  away.  The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth  ; and  deep 
In  scattered  sullen  openings  far  behind, 

With  every  breeze,  she  hears  the  coming  storm, 

But  nearer,  and  more  frequent,  as  it  trails 
The  sighing  gale  : she  springs  amazed,  and  all 
The  savage  soul  of  game  is  up  at  once.” 

Being  comparatively  defenceless,  and  having  no  burrow  or  fastness  to  which  she  can  retreat,  she 
trusts  to  her  vigilance  and  great  speed,  to  enable  her  to  elude  her  numerous  enemies.  The  fox  has 
acquired  the  name  of  “Mr.  Wily,”  but  the  hare  is  ten  times  more  cunning  than  the  fox  in  her  doubles  and 
cunning  devices.  If  she  is  watched  before  the  hounds,  she  will  be  seen  to  go  straight  away  while  in 
view,  and  then  to  commence  a series  of  doubles,  which  certainly  inquire  no  ordinary  sagacity.  She  I 
returns  on  her  track,  perhaps,  then  makes  three  or  four  enormous  jumps,  and  starts  off  again  at  a 
right  angle  with  her  former  course  ; she  will  then,  if  in  a wall  country,  jump  to  the  top  of  a wall,  and 
run  some  yards  along  the  top;  then,  descending  with  a long  jump,  she  will  perhaps  squat  till  she 
ascertains  the  success  of  her  manoeuvres. 

After  this,  if  unsuccessful,  she  will  try  other  means,  such  as  running  through  sheep,  or  through  a 
covert  or  back  again,  coming  out  at  the  same  opening,  and  running  up  the  ditch,  and  off  again  on  a fresh 
circle.  Often  she  will  pass  by  a furze  or  thorn  bush,  at  a distance  of  a couple  of  yards,  then,  returning, 
she  will  carefully  follow  her  former  course,  and  from  it  throw  herself  into  the  bush,  where  she  calmly 
remains  while  the  hounds  run  by  her, 

An  old  hare,  when  hunted  by  a common  hound,  seems  to  regulate  her  flight  from  the  first 
according  to  the  speed  of  her  pursuer.  She  knows  from  experience  that  a very  rapid  flight  would  be  less 
certain  of  carrying  her  out  of  the  reach  of  danger  than  a more  deliberate  one,  and  hence  she  carefully 
expends  her  strength.  She  seems  to  have  observed  that  in  grounds  where  there  are  many  young 
shrubs,  the  contact  of  her  whole  body  leaves  behind  a stronger  scent.  She  therefore  avoids  all 
thickets,  and  keeps  as  much  as  possible  on  beaten  roads  ; but  when  pursued  by  greyhounds  she  runs 
from  them  as  fast  as  she  is  able,  and  seeks  for  shelter  in  woods  and  thickets.  Knowing  that 
terriers,  even  though  they  do  not  see  her,  can  follow  her  track,  she  often  practises  a stratagem  to 
deceive  them.  When  she  has  run  for  a considerable  time  in  a straight  line,  she  returns  a short 
distance  on  the  road  she  has  come,  in  order  to  render  the  scent  very  strong  on  this  space  of 
ground ; she  then  makes  several  long  leaps,  in  a side  direction,  and  thereby  renders  it  difficult  to 
recover  the  scent.  By  this  means  the  hounds  are  put  at  fault,  and  the  hare  enabled  to  get.  a 
considerable  way  ahead,  and  thus  she  frequently  makes  her  escape. 

Nor  are  instances  wanting  of  special  effort  in  circumstances  of  special  difficulty.  Fouilloux 
states  that  he  saw  a hare  start  from  its  “form”  at  the  sound  of  the  hunter’s  horn,  run  towards  a 
pool  of  water  ■ at  a considerable  distance,  plunge  in,  and  swim  to  some  rushes  in  the  middle,  where 
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it  lay  clown,  anti  concealed  itself  from  the  pursuit  of  the  dogs.  On  another  occasion,  a hunted 
! hare  being  nearly  exhausted,  happened  to  come  on  another  hare  in  her  “ form,”  from  which  she  drove 
her  out  to  substitute  herself.  The  huntsmen,  on  coming  up,  found  the  hare  that  had  been  hunted 
, squatted,  panting  very  hard,  and  all  covered  with  mud. 

That  the  hare  is  occasionally,  at  least,  an  accomplished  and  bold  swimmer,  is  manifest  from 
the  following  statement  made  by  Mr.  Yarrell : — “A  harbour  of  great  extent,  on  our  southern  coast, 
has  an  island,  near  the  middle,  of  considerable  extent,  the  nearest  point  of  which  is  a mile  distant 
from  the  mainland  at  high  water,  and  with  which  point  there  is  frequent  communication  by  a ferry. 
Early  one  morning  in  spring,  two  hares  were  observed  to  come  down  the  hills  of  the  mainland 
towards  the  sea-side  ; one  of  which,  from  time  to  time,  left  its  companion,  and  proceeding  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  water,  stopped  there  a minute  or  two,  and  then  returned  to  its  mate.  The  tide  was 
rising,  and,  after  Avaiting  some  time,  one  of  them,  exactly  at  high  Avater,  took  to  the  sea,  and  swam 
rapidly  over  in  a straight  line,  to  the  opposite  projecting  point  of  land. 

“ The  observer  on  this  occasion,  Avho  Avas  near  the  spot,  but  remained  unperceived  by  the  hares, 
had  no  doubt  they  were  of  different  sexes,  and  that  it  was  the  male  Avho  swam  across  the  Avater, 
as  he  had  probably  done  many  times  before.  It  Avas  remarkable  that  the  hares  remained  on  the 
shore  nearly  half  an  hour,  one  of  them  occasionally  examining,  as  it  would  seem,  the  state  of  the 
current,  and  ultimately  taking  to  the  sea  at  that  precise  period  of  the  tide  called  slack  Avater,  Avhen  the 
passage  across  could  be  effected  without  being  carried  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  either  above  or  beloAv 
the  desired  point  of  landing.  The  other  hare  then  cantered  back  to  the  hills.” 

THE  IRISH  HARE* 

This  species  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  English  hare.  Its  head  is  shorter  and  more  rounded ; its 
ears  still  shorter  than  its  head,  and  its  limbs  less  lengthened.  The  fur  of  the  common  hare  is 
valuable,  and  the  market  is  supplied,  not  only  Avith  skins  collected  from  our  island,  but  with  others, 
imported  in  abundance  from  the  continent.  The  fur  of  the  Irish  Hare  differs  essentially  from  that  of 
the  common  hare,  and  is  useless  as  an  article  of  trade. 

This  animal  seems  to  have  been  discovered  in  Liverpool,  in  1833,  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  avIio 
sent  a specimen  to  the  Linuaean  Society,  Avliich  was  subsequently  described  by  Mr.  Yarrell.  Mr.  Bell 
first  admitted  it  as  a distinct  species. 

THE  CHANGING  HARE.+ 

This  species  is  common  in  the  mountain  districts  of  SAveden,  Norway,  Lapland,  and  Kamschatka.  It 
is  found  also  in  the  Alps  ; hence  the  name  ordinarily  given  to  it.  It  occurs,  hoAvever,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  mountains  of  Cumberland.  Thus  we  have  three 
distinct  species  of  hare  Avith  in  the  limits  of  the  British  islands,  namely,  the  Common  Hare,  the  Irish 
Hare,  and  the  Changing  Hare. 

The  Changing  Hare  is  intei’mediate  as  to  size  betAveen  the  English  one  and  the  rabbit.  In 
Sutherlandshire  and  other  parts  of  the  Scottish  highlands,  it  tenants  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
hiding  among  rocky  fragments,  or  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  During  the  Avinter,  lichen  is  its  staple  food. 
At  this  season  these  animals  descend  to  a lower  and  less  exposed  station ; and  their  fur,  gradually 
losing  the  light  fulvous  gray  of  summer,  becomes  of  a snoAvy-Avhite,  the  tips  of  the  ears,  which  are 
shorter  than  the  head,  remaining  black.  This  remarkable  process  has  been  described  to  us  as  it 
occurs  in  Scotland.  It  takes  place  Avithout  any  removal  of  the  hair,  as  in  the  ermine,  and  somewhat 
in  the  same  way  that  the  change  is  effected  on  the  head  of  the  black-headed  gull,  and  in  the  feathers 
of  other  birds. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  the  gray  feet  begin  to  be  Avliite,  and,  before  the  month  ends,  all 
the  four  feet  are  white,  and  the  ears  and  muzzle  arc  of  a brighter  colour.  The  Avliite  colour  gradually 
ascends  the  legs  and  thighs,  and,  under  the  gray  hairs,  whitish  spots  are  observable,  which  continue  to 
increase  until  the  end  of  October  ; but  still  the  back  continues  of  a gray  colour,  while  the  eyebrows 
and  ears  are  nearly  whito. 
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From  this  period,  the  chnngc  of  colour  advances  very  rapidly,  and  hy  the  middle  of  November 
the  whole  fur,  with  the  exception  of  the  tips  of  the  earn,  which  remain  black,  is  of  a fine  shining  white. 
The  back  becomes  white  within  eight  days.  During  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  change  in  the  fur, 
no  hair  whatever  falls  from  the  animal ; hence  it  appears  that  the  hair  is  not  renewed,  but  merely 
changes  its  colour.  The  fur  retains  its  white  colour  until  the  month  of  March,  or  even  later, 
depending  on  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  it  has  again  a gray 
colour.  But  the  spring  change  is  different  from  the  winter,  as  the  hair  is  then  completely  shed. 

THE  ALPINE  HARE  * 

The  animals  of  the  species  thus  denominated  inhabit  the  most  northern  districts  of  the  old  world — the 
chain  of  Altaic  Mountains  extending  from  Siberia  to  the  confines  of  Asia  and  Kamschatka.  They 
never  appear  in  the  plains  or  places  exposed  to  observation,  but  always  select  the  rudest  and  most 
elevated  spots,  and  often  the  centre  of  the  most  gloomy  and,  at  the  same  time,  humid  forests,  where 
the  herbage  is  fresh  and  abundant.  They  generally  hollow  out  their  burrows  between  the  stones  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  occasionally  in  the  holes  of  trees.  Sometimes  they  live  in  solitude,  and  at 
others  in  small  societies,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mountains  they  inhabit. 

The  Rat  Hare,  as  the  animal  is  sometimes  called,  is  gifted  by  its  Creator  with  so  singular  an  instinct, 
that  it  might  properly  be  called  the  Hay-maker  and  the  Hay-storer.  Professor  Pallas  was  the  first  who 
described  this  quadruped  as  exercising  this  remarkable  function  ; and  yet  it  is  now  beyond  all  doubt 
that,  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  August,  these  little  animals  collect,  with  admirable  precaution, 
their  winter’s  provender,  which  is  formed  of  select  herbs,  which  they  bring  near  their  habitation,  and 
then  spread  out  to  dry,  like  hay. 

Nor  is  this  all;  for  in  September  they  form  heaps  or  stacks  of  the  fodder  they  have  collected 
under  the  rocks,  or  in  other  places  sheltered  from  the  rain  or  snow.  Where  many  of  them  have 
laboured  together,  their  stacks  are  sometimes  as  high  as  a man,  and  more  than  eight  feet  in  diameter. 
A subterranean  gallery  leads  from  the  burrow,  below  the  mass  of  hay,  so  that  their  communication 
udth  it  cannot  be  intercepted  by  frost  or  snow. 

Pallas  had  the  patience  to  examine  the  hay  thus  stored,  piece  by  piece.  He  found  it  to  consist 
chiefly  of  the  choicest  grasses  and  the  sweetest  herbs,  all  cut  when  most  vigorous,  and  dried  so  slowly 
as  to  form  a green  and  succulent  fodder.  He  detected  in  it  scarcely  any  ears  or  blossoms,  or  hard  and 
woody  stems,  but  some  mixture  of  bitter  herbs,  rendering,  probably,  the  rest  more  wholesome. 

These  stacks  of  excellent  forage  are  sought  out  by  the  sable-hunters  to  feed  their  harassed  horses. 
The  natives  of  that  part  of  Siberia  also  pilfer  them  for  the  subsistence  of  their  cattle.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  if  they  would  learn  to  provide  winter  provender  from  these  interesting  animals, 
instead  of  consigning  numbers  of  them,  as  they  now  do,  to  famine  and  death  ! 

THE  CALLING  HARE.f 

The  animals  of  this  species  are  natives  of  Russia,  but  are  rarely  to  be  seen,  even  in  places  where  they 
are  most  common.  They  choose  for  their  habitations  some  dry  spot  amidst  bushes,  and  covered  with 
a fimi  sod,  preferring  the  western  sides  of  the  hills.  In  these  they  burrow,  leaving  a very  small  hole 
lor  the  entrance,  and  four  long  and  intricate  galleries,  in  which  they  make  their  nests. 

Uieir  voice  alone  betrays  their  abode;  it  is  like  the  piping  of  a quail,  but  somewhat  deeper,  and 

so  loud  as  to  be  heard  at  a great  distance.  It  is  repeated  at  equal  intervals — three,  four,  and  often 
six  times. 

THE  KAPFRARIAN  HARE.J 

Tins  animal  is  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  Southern  Africa,  usually  living  in  rocky  and  mountainous 
anodes,  and  in  fissures  on  the  precipices.  It  is  the  well-known  Cape  Hare,  commonly  called  by  the 
Dutch  the  I lakte  Haas.  In  size  and  form  it  very  much  resembles  the  common  hare,  and  differs  only 
in  the  ear,  which  is  of  a pinkish  colour,  and  only  thinly  covered  on  the  inside  with  grayish  hairs. 
1 he  erroneous  idea  that  it  lives  on  carrion  has  prevented  its  being  eaten  ; the  dental  formation  is  a 
sufficient  proof  of  the  fallacy.  The  Kaffirs  often  wantonly  kill  these  animals,  but  they  are  never 

Lopus  Alpinus.  f I.opus  pusillus.  J Lopus  Capenuis. 
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prized  as  game,  nor  used  in  any  way.  Latterly,  however,  they  have  found  out  their  value,  and 
frequently  hike  them  in  for  market. 

THE  RABBIT.* 

The  Rabbit  is  not  an  aboriginal  of  our  island.  It  is  generally  believed  that  it  was  first  introduced  to 
Spain  from  Africa  by  the  Homans,  whence  it  gradually  spread,  naturalising  itself  in  temperate 
climates.  The  date  of  its  settling  in  Britain  is  unknown.  In  the  year  1309,  at  the  installation  feast 
of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Austin’s,  six  hundred  rabbits  were  provided  at  the  great  cost  of  XI 5 ; sixpence, 
the  cost  of  each,  being  the  common  price  of  a pig. 

Excepting  in  size,  the  rabbit  resembles  the  hare  in  all  its  principal  characters.  It  may, 
however,  at  once  be  distinguished  by  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  head  and  ears,  as  well  as  of  the 
hinder  limbs,  the  absence  of  a black  tip  to  the  ears,  and  also  by  the  brown  colour  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  tail.  Its  habits  and  general  economy  are  totally  opposite  to  that  of  the  hare.  Its  flesh,  instead 
of  being  dark  and  highly-flavoured,  is  white  and  somewhat  insipid,  especially  that  of  the  tame  breed. 

The  rabbit  is  eminently  gregarious.  As  is  well  known,  it  makes  extensive  burrows,  in  which 
it  habitually  dwells,  and  rears  its  young.  Sandy  soils,  with  a superficial  layer  of  fine  vegetable  mould, 


SKELETON  OF  THE  RABBIT. 


clothed  with  thyme,  fine  grass,  and  other  herbage,  which  are  alike  easily  mined  and  afford  food,  are 
favourable  spots  for  the  increase  of  these  animals. 

Rabbits  delight  in  steep  banks  overhung  with  brushwood  and  furze,  and  it  has  been  remarked 
that  when  the  old  red  sandstone  crops  out,  and  is  rendered  friable,  or  is  somewhat  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  the  air,  rabbits  are  very  numerous,  burrowing  with  great  facility.  They  abound  also  in 
woods,  especially  such  as  clothe  the  declivities  of  hills,  whence,  like  the  hare,  they  make  incursions 
into  the  adjacent  corn-lands. 

A rabbit-warren — that  is,  a wide  sandy  heath  or  extensive  common,  left  for  their  increase  and 
feeding — presents  an  amusing  spectacle  when  visited  at  the  close  of  the  day,  or  by  the  light  of  the 
moon.  Hundreds  of  all  sizes  may  be  seen  gambolling  and  sporting,  and  chasing  one  another  with 
astonishing  rapidity.  When  alarmed,  their  flight  to  their  burrows  is  instant  and  surprising. 

We  have  stated  that  the  hare  produces  her  young  clothed,  capable  of  seeing,  and  that  the  young  are 
soori  >n  a condition  to  provide  for  themselves.  The  circumstances  of  the  rabbit  are  widely  different. 
The  young  are  born  blind  and  naked,  and  totally  helpless.  The  female  forms  a separate  burrow,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  she  makes  a nest  of  dried  grass,  lining  it  with  fur  taken  from  her  own  body.  In 

• Lcpus  cuniculiis. 
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this  nest  she  deposits  her  young,  carefully  covering  them  over  every  time  she  leaves  them.  It  is  not 
until  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  that  the  young  are  able  to  see ; but  they  do  not  leave  the  burrow  till 
they  are  four  or  five  weeks  old. 

The  precaution  of  forming  a separate  burrow,  the  entrance  of  which  is  concealed,  has  induced  the 
belief  that  the  male  parent  will  destroy  the  young,  should  he  chance  to  discover  them.  This, 
however,  is  not  probable.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  female  domestic  rabbit  will  often  devour  her 
offspring,  if  molested  at  an  early  period,  urged  by  the  instinctive  solicitude  for  their  welfare  taking 
a morbid  direction ; and  we  believe  that  the  domestic  male  is  apt  to  destroy  them ; but  the 
propensities  of  these  animals  in  a natural  state  may  be  very  different.  Thus  wild  rabbits  pair, 
but,  in  a state  of  domestication,  there  is  no  such  union  between  the  male  and  female. 

The  fertility  of  the  rabbit  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  will  begin  to  breed,-  ;, 
at  the  age  of  six  months,  and  produce  several  broods  in  a year,  generally  from  live  to  seven  or  eight 
at  a time.  Pennant  says,  “ Rabbits  will  breed  seven  times  a year,  and  bring  eight  young  ones  each  1 
time.  On  a supposition  that  this  happens  regularly  during  four  years,  their  numbers  ■will  amount 
to  1,274,840.”  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  they  once  proved  such  a nuisance  in  the  Balearic  Islands, 
that  the  inhabitants  sought  a military  force  from  the  Emperor  Augustus,  in  order  to  exterminate  them.>| 


THE  ROCK  RABBIT, 


An  animal  veiy  common,  but  very  interesting,  is  often  met  with  through  Kaflirland.  It  isfl 
commonly  called  there  the  Davey  or  Rock  Rabbit.  It  most  resembles  in  size  and  colour  the  common  I 
rabbit,  but  it  has  no  tail,  while  the  ears  are  round  and  veiy  short,  and  the  colour  is  more  of  a i 
bluish-gray.  Its  hind  legs  are  longer  than  the  fore  ones,  and  it  often  sits  upright,  holding  what  it  | 
eats  between  the  fore  claws,  while  the  hind  ones  have  but  three  each.  It  feeds  on  grass  and  roots,  1 
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and  lives  in  holes  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and,  when  disturbed  by  intruders,  is  seen  actively  running  ■ 
along  the  precipice  to  its  retreat. 

“This  active  and  docile  little  animal,”  says  the  Rev.  F.  Fleming,  “is  also  met  with  in  Syria ; 
and  this  species  is,  doubtless,  the  coney  alluded  to  by  the  Psalmist  in  Psalm  civ.  18,  ‘ The  high  hills  jfl 
are  a refuge  for  the  wild  goats  (possibly  the  Antelope  Dorcas , or  Syrian  Gazelle),  and  so  are  the  stony 
rocks  for  the  coneys,  both  these  being  likely  objects  of  allusion,  as  creatures  of  common  occurrence, 
and  of  acknowledged  beauty  and  activity.”  Of  the  Alpine  Rabbit  we  give  an  engraving. 


THE  SQUIRREL  FAMILY. 


There  are  few,  if  any,  animals  of  the  Rodent  order  that  can  be  compared  with  numbers  of  the 
Family*  we  have  now  to  consider,  for  the  elegance  of  their  form,  the  beauty  of  their  fur,  and  the  ease, 
elasticity,  and  rapidity  of  their  movements.  Nestling  upon  the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees, 
climbing  with  extreme  agility,  and  bounding  from  bough  to  bough  and  from  tree  to  tree,  with  such 
velocity  as  almost  to  elude  the  sight,  the  squirrels  offer,  in  their  native  state,  an  interesting  subject 
of  contemplation  ; while  the  mildness  of  their  temper  in  captivity,  the  ease  with  which  they  suffer 
themselves  to  be  tamed,  and  the  various  gambols  in  which  they  indulge,  have  rendered  them  universal 
favourites. 

The  characteristics  of  thisFamily  may  generally  be  described  as  follows : — Molars  simple,  with  tuber- 
culous crowns,  five  above,  four  below,  on  each  side ; the  lower  incisors  very  much  compressed.  The 
toes  are  long,  armed  with  sharp  claws,  four  on  the  anterior  and  five  on  the  posterior  feet  • the  anterior 
thumb  very  short.  The  tail  is  long  and  tufted.  Some  of  these  animals  have  cheek-pouches ; in 
others,  the  skin  of  the  sides  is  extended  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs. 

THE  RED,  OR  COMMON  SQUIRREL.f 

To  place  one  of  these  sprightly  denizens  of  the  woods  in  a revolving  cage,  is  an  act  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
less  barbarous  than  the  spinning  of  a cockchafer  on  a pin.  It  is  a severe  punishment  to  shut  it  up  in 
a close  prison,  but  here  is  the  addition  of  the  treadmill  also.  Vain  is  it  to  allege  that  its  habit  is 
activity,  and  that  here  it  is  gratified,  since  the  forced  movements  of  the  squirrel,  if  he  stirs  for  an 
instant,  are  totally  unlike  those  he  would  naturally  take.  Exercise  is  good  for  the  defender  of  this 
outrage  on  animal  liberty,  but  it  would  inflict  on  him  no  oi'dinaiy  pain  could  it  be  taken  only  by 
ascending  an  endless  staircase.  Happily,  such  incarcerations,  once  common,  have  gradually  become 
rare ; and  though  a cage  with  a climbing  squirrel  and  bells  was  formerly  the  indispensable  appendage 
to  the  outside  of  a tinman’s  shop — the  only  living  sign  ever  adopted,  and  of  which  the  last  we 
remember  was  in  Holborn — not  one,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  remains. 

The  only  species  of  this  extensive  genus  found  in  Britain,  and  one  of  the  most  lively  and  beautiful 
of  our  indigenous  quadrupeds,  is  seen  to  advantage  when  the  observer  can  say — 

“ Drawn  from  his  refuge  in  some  lonely  elm, 

That  age  or  injury  has  hollowed  deep, 

Where,  on  his  bed  of  wool  or  matted  leaves, 

He  has  outslept  the  muter,  ventures  forth 
To  frisk  awhile,  and  bask  in  the  warm  sun, 

The  Squirrel,  flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play 
He  sees  me,  and  at  once,  swift  as  a bird, 

Ascends  the  neighbouring  beech,  there  whisks  his  brush, 

And  perks  his  ears,  and  stamps,  and  cries  aloud, 

With  all  the  prettiness  of  feigned  alarm, 

And  anger  insignificantly  fierce.” 

Two  squirrels,  placed  in  such  a cage  as  is  sometimes  allotted  to  a blackbird  or  a thrush,  living 
amicably  together,  and  fixed  at  the  outside  of  a house  against  a sunny  wall,  may  be  seen  playing 
a thousand  gambols.  They  throw  summersaults,  ten  or  a dozen  together,  over  each  other’s  backs  and 
round  the  perches  of  the  cage  one  after  another  ; and  then,  suddenly  stopping,  and  changing  the  line 
of  direction,  pass  each  other  contrariwise,  and  form  both  together  in  the  air,  while  in  rapid  motion 
a double  figure  of  eight.  Feats  the  most  extraordinary  are  rapidly  executed  in  the  ecstacies  of  animal 
existence,  with  which  those  of  the  arena,  often  painful  and  perilous,  are  not  to  be  compared ; for  they 
present  to  the  gratified  vision  of  the  lover  of  Nature  a combination  of  quickness,  strength,  agility,  and 
delight,  such  as  no  other  earthly  creatures  possess  in  more  infinite  variety. 

The  squirrel  is  generally  distributed  in  the  wooded  parts  of  our  country  ; but  in  many  districts, 
especially  in  Scotland,  it  is  of  rare  occurrence.  To  the  south  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  it 
is  not  uncommon  in  plantations  and  parks.  In  the  extensive  tract  lying  east  of  the  Grampians,  and 

* Sciuridae.  f Sciurus  vulgaris. 
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in  some  of  the  valleys  of  those  mountains,  it  is  not  less  frequent ; but  in  the  northern  districts,  it 
appears  to  bo  unknown. 

The  form  of  this  animal  is  compact,  its  body  being  of  moderate  length,  rather  full,  with  the 
back  usually  arched  ; the  neck  short  and  thick ; the  head  of  moderate  size,  with  the  fore-part 
flattened,  the  nose  prominent,  the  lips  broad,  the  ears  of  moderate  size,  the  eyes  large  and  prominent; 
the  anterior  limbs  of  ordinary  length  and  muscular,  with  four  slender  toes,  furnished  with  large, 
arched,  much-compressed,  acute  claws,  and  a rudimentary  inner  toe,  reduced  to  a mere  knob.  'J  he 
hind  limbs  are  proportionally  larger,  with  five  toes,  and  similar,  but  shorter,  claws ; the  tail  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body  and  head.  On  the  fore  feet,  the  lateral  toes  are  nearly  equal,  and  much  shorter  than 
the  middle  toes,  which  are  also  equal.  On  the  hind  feet,  the  first  toe  is  very  short,  the  second  longer 
than  the  fifth,  the  third  and  fourth  the  longest,  and  about  equal. 

The  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  rather  short  and  chisel-shaped  ; those  of  the  lower  jaw  much 
longer,  narrower,  and  pointed.  There  are  five  grinders  in  the  upper,  and  four  in  the  lower,  jaw 
on  each  side. 

When  the  fur  is  complete,  in  autumn,  it  is  rather  long,  dense,  and  soft  ; the  ears  fringed  at  the  end '§J 
with  longish  hairs ; the  tail  bushy.  The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  brownish-red,  minutely 
dotted  with  yellowish-gray,  the  hairs  being  marked  with  brown,  and  whitish ; the  tail  of  a darker  ■ 
brown,  with  a very  small  portion  of  the  tip  whitish  ; the  lower  parts  pure  white  ; the  feet  and  a band 
along  the  side,  light  red  ; the  bristles  about  the  mouth  dark  brown.  The  length  of  the  squirrel  to. 
the  end  of  the  tail  is  usually  nine  inches.  The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  generally  of  a 
lighter  colour. 

The  colour  is  redder  in  the  young  than  in  adults,  in  whom  it  is  seldom  destitute  of  a gray  tinge, 
owing  to  the  minute  markings  already  described ; and,  in  some  instances,  the  gray  predominates  over 
the  red.  Id  April  and  May,  the  hair  of  the  upper  part  assumes  a singularly  faded  appearance,  losing 
its  gloss,  and  assuming  a light  yellowish  tint.  In  the  latter  month,  the  process  of  depilation 
commences,  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  June,  when  the  ears  are  destitute  of  tufts.  It  appears  that  j 
the  long  hairs  which  fringe  the  ears  are  not  proportionally  longer  than  the  rest  until  November ; 
that  they  then  gradually  lengthen,  attain  their  extreme  length  in  spring,  and  remain  unshed  till 
J une.  In  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  the  gray  is  more  decided  in  winter,  and  the  fur  of  denser 
and  finer  texture. 

The  agility  of  squirrels  is,  indeed,  surprising.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  run  up  or  down  a 
tree,  head  foremost,  going  out  even  on  slender  twigs — the  leaps  they  will  take  from  one  to  another,  or 
from  bough  to  bough,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  dodge  entirely  out  of  sight,  when  pursued, 
alike  baffle  description.  It  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  shoot  a squirrel  in  motion.  They  have  been 
seen,  when  hard  pressed,  and  when  the  distance  to  the  next  tree  has  surpassed  their  most  extravagant  j 
leaps,  to  throw  themselves  off,  spreading  abroad  their  limbs,  so  as  to  make  their  body  as  parachute- 
like  as  possible,  to  break  the  fall ; and,  on  reaching  the  ground  without  harm,  bound  along  for  the 
few  intervening  paces,  and  ascend  the  tree  with  a celerity  almost  too  quick  for  the  eye  to  follow. 
The  squirrel,  when  in  motion,  always  keeps  its  fail  depressed. 

The  squirrel  feeds  on  ants,  beech-mast,  acorns,  buds,  and  the  bark  of  young  branches,  generally, 
while  eating,  sitting  on  its  haunches,  with  its  tail  elevated,  holding  the  food  between  its  paws,  and 
dexterously  unshelling  the  kernel,  from  which  it  even  removes  the  outer  pellicle  before  munching 
it.  In  autumn  it  lays  up  a store  of  provisions  for  winter,  but  usually  in  an  irregular  manner, 
depositing  nuts  in  different  places  in  the  ground,  and  in  the  holes  of  trees.  When  the  cold  weather 
commences,  it  becomes  less  active,  and  often  dozes  for  days  in  its  retreat,  but  it  does  not  become 
absolutely  torpid  ; and  it  has  been  seen  abroad  in  the  midst  of  a most  severe  snow-storm.  If  the 
weather  be  comparatively  mild,  it  exhibits  its  usual  activity,  feeding  on  bark  and  twigs. 

The  squirrel  does  not  reside  entirely  on  trees,  but  frequently  takes  to  the  ground,  where  it 
moves  with  nearly  equal  agility,  leaping  like  a rabbit.  The  female  pi’oduces  three  or  four  voung,  about 
midsummer,  which  are  deposited  in  a nest  formed  of  moss,  fibrous  roots,  grass,  and  leaves,  curiously 
interwoven,  and  placed  in  a hole,  or  in  the  fork  between  two  large  branches. 

In  the  middle  of  May,  the  children  of  a gentleman  took  a young  squirrel  from  the  nest,  at  an 
age  when  it  had  begun  to  eat  a little,  though  it  was  still  nursed  by  its  mother.  Its  captors  placed  it 
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under  the  care  of  a cat,  who  had  then  one  kitten,  all  the  rest  of  the  litter  having  been  drowned.  The 
ait  nursed  the  little  squirrel  with  her  own  offspring  for  about  a week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
squirrel  was  transferred  to  another  cat,  having,  however,  two  surviving  luttens  instead  of  one.  The 
aits  treated  the  fosterling  with  a grave  kindness,  though  the  first  was  naturally  a fierce,  ill-tempered 
creature,  and  the  second  was  no  less  remarkable  for  a gentleness  of  disposition  very  uncommon  in 
her  race. 

The  young  squirrel  remained  under  the  care  of  its  new  nurse  for  another  week,  and  lived  on 
terms  of  perfect  amity  with  the  kittens,  as  well  as  the  cat.  Though  she  constantly  nursed  him,  he 
readily  ate  biscuits,  potatoes,  and  sugar  moistened  with  water — the  last  being  always  his  favourite  food. 
He  also  drank,  even  at  this  time,  great  quantities  of  water,  a practice  which  he  regularly  continued. 
As  tame  as  possible,  he  ate  out  of  the  hand,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  fondled  as  much  as  was 
consistent  with  his  restless  nature. 

When  removed  from  the  cat,  he  was  kept  for  a short  time  in  a large  cage,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  doves ; but,  being  very  unhappy  in  confinement,  he  was  soon  set  at  liberty,  without 
much  hope  of  seeing  him  again.  But,  though  he  rejoiced  at  finding  himself  among  the  trees,  and 
immediately  began  his  frolics  in  the  branches  of  a laurel,  he  seemed  to  have  no  notion  of  withdrawing 
from  his  friends.  Without  any  timidity  or  shyness,  he  came  down  from  the  tree  the  same  evening, 
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ate  a piece  of  biscuit  from  his  owner  (one  of  the  children  of  the  family),  and  became  from  that  time 
more  familiar  and  amusing  than  ever. 

After  he  had  been  for  several  days  separated  from  his  foster-nurse,  and  kept  in  the  cage,  he  was 
introduced  again  to  the  cat  and  the  kittens.  He  seemed  quite  in  ecstacies  at  meeting  them  again ; 
they,  too,  were  greatly  charmed  with  the  visit,  and  they  tumbled  about  and  played  with  him  as 
kindly  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  cat  appeared,  “ Puss,”  as  he  was  called,  ran  up  to  her  in  delight, 
and,  sitting  upon  his  hind  legs,  licked  her  mouth,  while  she  affectionately  licked  him  all  over  ; 
: finally,  he  climbed  on  her  back,  and  sat  on  her  head. 

But  when  they  saw  him  two  or  three  weeks  after  their  first  separation,  though  he  was  quite 
amicably  disposed,  the  kittens,  who  were  lying  in  the  sun  quietly  with  their  mother,  flew  at  him, 
and  attempted  to  kill  him.  He  did  not  at  first  show  the  least  alarm,  evidently  not  understanding 

* their  hostile  intention,  but  when  he  was  attacked  by  both,  he  was  terrified,  and  made  his  escape. 
'What  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  all  this  time  the  cat  seemed  to  recognise  her  fosterling,  and 

* remained  vex-y  quiet,  without  making  the  least  attempt  to  hurt  him.  This  was  the  last  time  that 
' t'he  squirrel  saw  the  cat  and  kittens. 

“ Puss,”  though  now  fully  at  liberty,  and  able  to  feed  himself  out  of  doors,  continued  to  frequent 

* the  house,  and  went  several  times  a day  to  be  fed,  and  to  have  a romp  with  the  various  members  of 
•the  family.  He  was  a most  amusing  little  pet,  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  like  all  squirrels,  and  tame  to 

a degree  that  could  not  be  surpassed. 
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Ho  delighted  in  being  present  lit  meals,  when  he  would  jump  upon  the  table,  run  round  it,  and 
either  receive  food  from  the  hand,  or  select  whatever  suited  his  fancy,  particularly  bread,  butter,  and 
potatoes.  He  would  inn  round  the  table  when  spread  for  dinner,  and  make  away  with  the  largest  I 
pieces  of  bread.  At  dinner,  lie  snatched  the  largest  potato  out  of  the  dish,  and  at  breakfast  ran 
away  with  the  largest  pat  of  butter.  When  he  had  satisfied  himself;  he  carried  off  whatever  he 
could  to  a place  of  concealment,  which,  however,  was  not  always  well  chosen ; for  instance,  he  would 
try  to  hide  nuts  and  bits  of  bread-and-butter  on  the  persons  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  family, 
attempting  to  scratch  up  the  dress  around  them ; or  in  the  neckcloths  and  dressing-gowns  of  the 
gentlemen.  He,  however,  frequently  buried  the  nuts  in  the  ground,  or  in  the  cavities  in  the  trunks 
of  trees,  and  would  return  to  them  after  an  interval  of  days  or  weeks,  grub  them  out,  and  eat  them. 

He  always  came  when  called  by  his  name,  “ Puss,”  and  though  he  often  bit  in  play,  and  extremely 
sharply  too,  he  never  took  that  means  of  expressing  anger,  which  he  showed  only  by  a grunt.  When 
impatient  for  food,  he  made  a little  grunting  noise.  He  loved  to  climb  up  the  persons  of  all  the 

inmates  of  the  house,  which  he  did  with  great  agility.  He  did  not  seem  to  bestow  his  regard  I 

* 
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more  on  one  than  another,  or  to  distinguish  individuals  as  such ; yet  he  distinguished  dresses, 
and  noticed  a person  more  in  one  dress  than  in  another.  The  footman,  for  instance,  when  in  his 
livery,  he  always  delighted  to  clamber  over ; but  when  out  of  livery,  he  paid  no  attention  to  him. 

On  the  removal  of  the  family  from  their  residence,  a gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  kindly 
took  charge  of  the  squirrel,  and  removed  him  to  his  own  house  ; but  he  did  not  become  here  equally 
familiar.  He  took  up  his  abode  in  the  garden,  but  would  make  his  way  into  the  drawing-room, 
when  no  one  was  there,  and  devour  the  bread-and-butter  laid  out  for  him.  The  wild  squirrels  took 
no  notice  of  him,  and,  when  last  heard  of,  “ Puss  ” was  happy  in  his  liberty. 

A gentleman  who,  for  several  years,  diverted  himself  by  keeping  squirrels,  relates  that  he  found 
them  greatly  vary  in  humours  and  dispositions,  and  that  he  has  had  them  grave  and  gay,  fierce  and 
gentle,  sullen  and  familiar,  tractable  and  obedient.  On  one  occasion,  he  had  a squirrel,  corpulent  and 
unwieldy  with  age,  when  he  introduced  a young  one,  who  agreed  well  with  him  from  the  first,  and 
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slept  in  the  same  cage,  but  could  never  refrain  from  diverting  himself  with  the  elder’s  infirmities.  It 
was  the  practice  of  the  owner  daily  to  let  them  both  out  on  the  iloor,  and  then  to  set  the  cage  on  a table, 
placing  a chair  near  it  to  help  the  old  squirrel  in  returning  to  his  home.  This  was  an  effort  for  him, 
and  it  was  the  delight  of  the  young  rogue  to  suffer  liim  to  climb  up  one  bar  of  the  chair,  then  to 
pursue  him,  and  then,  embracing  him  round  the  waist,  to  pull  him  down  to  the  ground.  After  this, 
he  would  suffer  his  aged  companion  to  reach  the  second  bar,  or,  perhaps,  the  seat  of  the  chair,  only 
afterwards  to  bring  him  back  to  the  floor  as  at  first.  All  this  was  done,  however,  in  sheer  fun 
and  frolic,  with  a look  and  manner  full  of  indescribable  archness  and  drollery.  The  old  one  was 
never,  therefore,  seriously  angry ; he  never  fought  nor  scolded  ; he  only  complained  and  murmured 
gently  at  his  companion’s  mischievous  wit ; but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  these  practical  jokes, 
often  played  by  bipeds — were  carried,  as  they  are  frequently,  in  such  cases  too  far,  and  that  one  was 
fatal  to  the  poor  old  squirrel. 

In  some  instances 
a squirrel  has  appeared 
determined  to  con- 
quer his  instinctive 
fears.  Thus,  he  has 
been  known  to  scream 
and  tremble  at  the 
first  sight  of  a dog 
or  cat,  and  yet  within 
a few  minutes,  and 
after  several  abortive 
attempts,  to  summon 
resolution  enough  to 
march  up  and  smell 
at  the  nose  of  his  gi- 
gantic enemy.  These 
abrupt  approaches  he 
always  makes  by  short 
leaps,  stamping  the 
ground  with  his  feet 
as  loud  as  he  can ; 
his  countenance  and 
mien  being  at  the 

same  time  most  ridiculously  expressive  of  ancient  Pistol’s  affected  valour  and  intrepidity. 

THE  NORTHERN  GRAY  AND  BLACK  SQUIRREL* 

It  appears  from  the  statements  of  Dr.  Bachmann,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  that  several  Black 
Squirrels  exist,  totally  distinct  from  each  other,  and  that  of  these  some  are  mere  varieties.  Of  the 
genuine  species  he  notices  the  large  Louisiana  Black  Squirrel, t the  Black  Squirrel,  J and  the  Dusky 
Squirrel. § There  is  a black  variety  of  the  Fox  Squirrel, ||  and  a black  variety  of  the  Northern  Gray 
j Squirrel.  The  gray  squirrels  are  numerous,  and  perplexing  to  the  naturalist.  The  Northern  Gray 
Squirrel,  for  instance,  has  been  confounded  with  the  Carolina  Gray  Squirrel,  from  which  it  is  distinct. 

The  Northern  Gray  and  Black  Squirrel  is  a very  common  species,  and  exceedingly  active  and 
sprightly.  It  is  spread  through  the  northern  and  middle  States  of  America;  it  is  abundant  in  New 
York  and  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  extends  as  far  north  as  Hudson’s  Bay ; 
southwards,  it  occurs  in  Virginia,  and  perhaps  still  further  in  the  same  direction. 

Like  all  the  true  squirrels,  this  species  is  arboreal  in  its  habits,  quick,  and  alert.  It  rises  with  the 
Hun>  and  continues  industriously  engaged  in  search  of  food  during  four  or  live  hours  in  the  morning, 

• Sciurus  leucotis.  j Sciurus  Audubonii.  f Sciurus  niger.  Linmcus. 

§ Sciurus  nigrescens.  ||  Sciurus  capistratus. 
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running  over  logs,  ascending  trees,  and  playfully  coursing  from  branch  to  branch.  During  the  warm 
weather  of  spring  it  prepares  its  nest  on  the  branch  of  a tree,  constructing  it  of  dried  sticks,  which  it 
breaks  off,  or,  if  these  are  not  at  hand,  of  green  twigs  as  thick  as  a finger,  which  it  gnaws  from  the 
boughs.  These  it  lays  in  the  fork  of  a tree,  or  of  some  large  branch,  so  as  to  make  a framework  ; it 
then  lines  this  framework  with  leaves,  and  over  these  again  spreads  a layer  of  moss.  In  the  preparation 
of  this  nest  a pair  is  usually  engaged  for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  during  several  successive  days,  and 
the  noise  they  make  in  cutting  the  branches  and  dragging  the  leaves  may  be  heard  at  some  distance. 

In  winter  they  reside  entirely  in  holes  of  trees,  where  their  young,  in  most  instances,  are  brought 
forth.  These  are  from  four  to  six  in  number,  and  in  a few  weeks  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  leave  the 
nest.  It  is  generally  believed  that  this  squirrel  lays  up  a large  hoard  of  food  as  a winter  supply ; and 
this  is  certainly  true  of  some  northern  species.  Dr.  Bachmann  states  that  the  species  which  inhabit  the 
southern  portion  of  the  United  States,  where  the  ground  is  seldom  covered  with  snow,  derive  in  winter 
a precarious  subsistence  from  seeds,  insects,  and  worms,  which  are  scratched  up  among  the  leaves. 

The  Northern  Gray  Squirrel  feeds  on  nuts  and  various  seeds,  but  it  seems  to  prefer  the  shell-bark,* 
and  the  several  species  of  hickory,  to  any  other  food.  Green  corn  and  young  wheat  suffer  greatly  from 
its  depredations,  and  hence  a war  of  wholesale  destruction  is  everywhere  waged  against  it.  In  Penn- 
sylvania an  old  law  existed,  offering  threepence  ahead  for  every  squirrel  destroyed;  and  in  1 74 G the 
enormous  sum  of  £8,000  was  paid  out  of  the  treasury  for  the  destruction  of  these  depredators,  so  that 
040,000  must  have  been  killed. 

The  extensive  migrations  which  are  undertaken  by  this  species,  either  from  a scarcity  of  food,  or 
some  inexplicable  cause,  have  often  excited  not  only  wonder  but  apprehension.  They  generally  take 
place  in  autumn,  but  by  no  means  with  regularity.  It  appears  that  in  the  far  north-west  multitudes 
congregate  in  different  districts,  forming  scattered  troops,  which  all  bend  their  way  in  an  easterly 
direction,  collecting  into  larger  bodies  as  they  proceed.  Neither  mountains  nor  rivers  stop  their  pro- 
gress-— onward  they  go  ; a devouring  ai’my,  in  fact,  laying  waste  the  corn  fields  of  the  fanner.  As 
their  numbers  are  thinned  by  the  gun,  others  fill  up  the  ranks  ; few,  perhaps  none,  ever  return  west- 
wardly ; those  that  escape  the  carnage  take  up  their  abode  in  the  forests  of  their  newly-explored  country. 

Scheffer,  in  his  “ History  of  Lapland,”  cites  Olaus  Petri  as  a witness  of  the  following  fact,  in 
reference  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  these  animals  are  found,  as  well  as  in 
several  districts  of  America  : — They  occasionally  migrate  to  immense  distances,  so  that  sometimes  there 
is  not  one  of  them  to  be  seen,  during  a whole  'winter,  in  places  where  there  were  millions  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  In  their  journeys  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
pass  a lake  or  river,  they  lay  hold  of  a piece  of  pine  or  birch  bark,  which  they  draw  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and,  mounting  upon  it,  abandon  themselves  to  the  waves.  They  erect  their  tails,  to  catch  the 
wind ; but  if  it  blows  too  strong,  or  the  waves  rise  high,  they  are  overturned.  This  kind  of  wreck,  which 
often  consists  of  three  or  four  thousand  sail,  generally  enriches  some  Laplanders,  who  find  the  dead 
bodies  on  the  shore  ; and,  if  these  have  not  lain  too  long  on  the  sand,  they  prepare  the  furs  for  sale. 
But,  when  the  winds  are  favourable,  the  adventurers  make  a pleasant  vovage,  and  arrive  in  safety  at 
their  destined  port. 

The  Gray  Squirrel  has  many  enemies;  the  fox,  the  lynx,  the  weasel,  hawks,  and  owls,  are  all  ready 
to  seize  it.  When  attacked  by  the  red-tailed  hawk — its  most  formidable  foe — it  is  amusing  to  see  the 
skill  and  dexterity  exercised  by  both,  in  the  attack  and  the  defence ; often,  indeed,  the  squirrel,  by 
dodging  and  twisting  around  the  branches  and  large  limbs  of  the  tree,  foils  and  wears  out  his  antagonist; 
but  when  a pair  of  hawks  combine,  the  squirrel  has  no  chance. 

THE  MALABAR  SQUIRREL.f 

As  the  name  indicates,  the  locality  of  this  squirrel  is  Malabar.  It  is  found  on  the  coast  The  upper  I 
parts  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  limbs  are  of  a bright  chocolate-brown,  which  colour  terminates  I 
abruptly,  and  is  joined  by  a pule  yellowish-brown  on  the  under  parts,  fore  arms,  and  inner  surface  of  1 
the  limbs.  • I 


Carya  alba. 


f Sciurus  maximus. 
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Tlie  front  of  the  fore  legs,  neck,  throat,  face,  and  head,  between  the  ears,  are  lighter  in  colour.  A 
hffoad,  darker  patch  on  the  rest  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  extends  from  the  forehead  to  the  middle 
of  the  nose.  The  back  and  shoulders  sometimes  deepen  into  black.  The  ears  are  short,  covered  with 
long  tufted  hairs,  and  are  brush-like.  From  the  longer  part  of  each  ear  a narrow  line  of  deep  brown 
passes  downwards  and  backwards  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  whiskers  are  scanty,  long,  and  black. 
The  hairs  of  the  tail,  expanding  widely  at  the  extremity,  are  bright  chocolate-brown  at  the  base, 
i black  in  the  middle,  and  chestnut  at  the  extreme  part.  The  length  of  the  animal  is  about  thirty-three 
inches,  of  which  the  tail  measures  more  than  one-half. 

Sonnerat  appears  to  have  been  the  first  zoologist  who  observed  this  richly-coloured  species — the 
largest  of  the  tree  squirrels.  It  frequents  palm-trees,  and  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  the  milky  juice 
of  the  cocoa-nut,  as  well  as  of  its  solid  part.  In  captivity  it  is  tame  and  familiar,  but  it  requires  care, 
as  it  tries  its  teeth  on  most  substances  that  come  within  its  power. 

The  Barbai'y  Squirrel*  is  a pretty  little  creatui-e,  of  a grayish-brown  under  the  body,  and  of  a 
reddish  hue  on  the  back.  It  has  two  white  bands,  as  the  engraving  will  show,  separated  by  one  of 
brown.  The  tail  has  a plume-like  appearance. 

The  Sumatran  Squirrel  f is  of  a reddish  fawn  colour  above  ; the  lower  parts  being  of  a golden  red. 

Baffles’s  Squirrel, $ found  in  Malacca  and  Borneo,  has  the  back  and  tail  black ; the  lower  part  of 
the  body  and  the  limbs  are  of  a cinnamon  red.  On  each  side,  a white  band,  sometimes  tinged  with 
gray  or  yellow,  passes  from  the  cheek  to  the  haunch. 

To  one  group  § that  has  received  a generic  title  we  shall  now  call  attention.  The  Ground 
Squirrels,  as  they  are  popularly  designated,  are  almost  exclusively  limited  to  the  northern  and 
temperate  regions  of  both  continents.  The  Palm  Squirrel  of  India  and  the  Barbary  Squirrel  may 
seem  an  exception  ; but  these,  though  they  have  been  associated  with  them  by  some  winters,  do  not 
belong  to  them,  but  occupy  an  intermediate  station  between  the  Ground  and  the  Arboreal  Squirrels. 

The  species  which  the  genus  Tamias  includes  do  not  exceed,  we  believe,  some  five  or  six  animals. 
The  head  is  narrower  and  more  pointed  than  in  the  genus  of  which  the  Common  Squirrel  is  the 
type.  The  fur  is  shorter,  the  tail  less  bushy,  and  the  lateral  arrangement  of  the  hairs  of  this  part 
decidedly  less  marked.  They  have  cheek-pouches,  which  the  true  squirrels  have  not,  and  seldom 
climb  trees,  unless  when  obliged,  in  order  to  escape  some  threatened  danger. 

Though  dwelling  in  countries  where  the  winter  cold  is  often  intense  and  always  severe,  they  do 
not  hybemate,  as  is  the  case  with  the  dormouse,  or  the  marmot  of  the  Alps,  but  are  lively  and 
stir  abroad  when  the  earth  is  bound  up  with  frost — unless,  indeed,  in  the  most  northern  regions, 
where  they  sojourn  in  their  burrows  while  the  snow  is  on  the  ground.  In  these  burrows  they 
accumulate  a large  store  of  winter  provisions,  which  consist  of  nuts,  seeds,  hei'bs,  and  grasses.  It  is 
from  this  fact  that  their  name  Tamias  is  derived,  it  being  a Greek  word,  which  means  “a 
storekeeper.” 


THE  COMMON  GROUND  SQUIRREL.il 

This  animal  is  spread  through  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  It  is  the 
Ecureuil  Suisse  of  the  French,  so  called  because  its  striped  back  has  some  resemblance  to  a Swiss 

• doublet. 

These  squirrels  dig  their  burrows  in  woody  places,  in  small  hummocks  of  earth,  or  near  the  roots 
1 of  trees ; but  never,  like  the  common  squirrels,  do  they  make  their  nests  in  the  trunk  or  branches, 
1 though,  when  scared  from  their  holes,  they  climb  with  facility,  and  make  their  way  from  branch  to 
1 branch  with  great  speed. 

This  species  has  a longer  head  than  the  common  squirrel  ; rounded  ears,  not  tufted ; roundish 
1 hairy  tail,  which  it  less  frequently  turns  up  ; a slender  body,  and  shorter  limbs.  The  fur  likewise  is 

* very  short  and  less  fine ; yet,  in  its  diurnal  habits,  and  in  not  becoming  torpid  in  winter,  it  comes 
1 Q«u-  the  squirrels.  It  is  difficult  to  tame. 


* Sciurus  getulus. 


§ Tamias. 


f Sciurus  aureiventer.  | Sciurus  Iiafflesii. 

Jamias  striatus. 
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TILE  FOUR-BANDED  GROUND  SQUIRREL.* 

This  species  is  a native  of  North  America,  being  found  as  far  north  as  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  along  s 
the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  active  little  animal,  and  very  industrious  in  storing  up  provisions,  being 
generally  observed  with  its  pouches  full  of  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  bents,  and  grasses.  It  is 
most  common  in  dry,  sandy  spots,  where  there  is  much  underwood,  and  is  often  seen  in  the  summer  j 
time  sporting  among  the  branches  of  willows  and  low  bushes.  It  is  a lively,  restless  animal,  trouble-  t 


MOLAR  TEETH  OF  ISIARJIOT. 


THE  HUDSON’  SQUIRREL. 


SKULL  OF  FLYISG  SQUIRREL. 


some  to  the  hunter,  and  often  provokes  him  to  destroy  it  by  the  angry,  chirruping  noise  it  makes  at 
his  approach,  which  is  a signal  of  alarm  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  forest. 

During  the  winter  it  resides  in  a burrow  with  several  openings,  made  at  the  root  of  a tree,  and  is 
never  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  snow  at  that  season.  When  the  snow  disappears,  many  small 


THE  FLYISG  SQUIRREL. 


collections  of  hazel-nut  shells,  from  which  the  kernel  lias  been  extracted  by  a minute  hole  gnawed  in 
the  side,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  ground  near  its  abode.  Mr.  Say  states  its  nest  to  be  composed  of  an 


Tamias  quadrivittatus. 


THE  FOUR-HANDED  GROUND  SQUIRREL. 
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extraordinary  quantity  of  the  burrs  of  xanthium,  portions  of  the  upright  cactus,  small  branches  of 
pine-trees,  and  other  vegetable  productions— in  some  instances,  sufficient  to  fill  a cart.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Saskatchuan,  the  mouths  of  the  burrows  are  not  so  protected. 

The  Four-Banded  Squirrel  is,  in  common  with  the  Hackee,  named  Le  Suisse  by  the  French 


1.  THE  SUMATRAN  8QUIRREL.  2.  THE  MALABAR  SQUIRREL.  3.  TIIE  BARBARY  SQUIRREL.  RAFFLES’  SQUIRREL 


Canadians — an  appellation  which,  according  to  Father  Theodat,  arose  from  the  skins  being  rayed  with 
black,  white,  red,  and  gray,  like  the  breeches  of  the  Switzers  who  form  the  Pope’s  guard.  The  same 
author  states  that  they  bite  bitterly  when  taken.  The  tails  of  this  kind  of  squirrel,  particularly  of 

30 
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the  males,  arc  often  mutilated  in  their  contests  with  each  other,  and  they  are  very  liable  to  be  broken 
off  in  attempts  to  catch  them  ; so  that  a specimen  with  a perfect  tail  is  rarely  obtained. 

The  Flying  Squirrels,  as  they  are  called,  are  distinguished  from  the  common  ones  by  what  is 


SKULL,  OK  PTKKOMYS. 


TEETH  OF  PTEROMVS  PET  A CRISTA. 


usually  called  their  flying  membrane.  This  appa- 
ratus consists  of  a folding  of  the  skin  along  either 
side,  so  as  to  form  broad  lateral  expansions,  supported 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  the  limbs,  between 
which  they  are  extended,  and  by  peculiar  bony 
processes  arising  from  the  feet. 

These  expansions  are  not  naked  and  membran- 
ous, like  those  of  the  bat,  but  are  actual  continua- 
tions of  the  skin,  clothed  externally  by  a dense  fur, 
similar  to  that  which  invests  every  other  part  of 

the  body.  Neither  do  they  serve,  like  the  flying  membranes  of  many  of  the  bats,  the  purposes  of 
wings,  their  functions  being  limited  to  that  of  a parachute,  giving  to  the  animal  a considerable  degree 
of  buoyancy ; and  thus  enabling  it  to  take  leaps  of  scarcely  credible  extent,  through  which  it  passes 
with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow.  The  name  of  Flying  Squirrels,  though  not  absolutely  correct,  may  be 
taken,  therefore,  as  a metaphorical  expression  of  their  most  distinguishing  peculiarity. 

“ They  will  fly,”  says  Catesby,  “ fourscore  yards  from  one  tree  to  another.  They  cannot  rise  in 
their  flight,  nor  keep  in  a horizontal  line,  but  descend  gradually  ; so  that,  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
the  tree  they  design  to  fly  to  is  from  them,  so  much  the  higher  they  mount  on  the  tree  they  fly 
from,  that  they  may  reach  some  part  of  the  tree,  even  the  lowest,  rather  than  fall  to  the  ground,  which 
exposes  them  to  peril.  But  having  once  recovered  the  trunk  of  a tree,  no  animal  seems  nimble 
enough  to  take  them.” 

On  board  a vessel  sailing  off  the  coast  of  New  Holland  was  one  of  these  animals — a Squirrel 
Petaurus * — which  was  permitted  to  roam  about  the  ship.  On  one  occasion  it  reached  the  mast-head, 
and,  as  the  sailor  who  was  dispatched  to  bring  it  down  approached,  made  a spring  from  aloft  to  avoid 
him.  At  this  moment  the  ship  gave  a heavy  lurch,  which,  if  the  original  direction  of  the  little 
creature’s  course  had  been  continued,  must  have  plunged  it  into  the  sea.  All  who  witnessed  the 
scene  were  in  pain  for  its  safety ; but  it  suddenly  appeared  to  check  itself,  and  so  to  modify  its  career 
that  it  alighted  safely  on  the  deck.  “ Does  not  this  fact,”  it  has  been  asked,  “ demonstrate  something 
like  the  existence  in  these  organs  of  a degree  of  subservience  to  the  will,  sufficient,  at  least,  to 
counteract  the  original  impulse  by  which  they  were  put  in  motion,  and  to  turn  aside  their  course  on 
the  appearance  of  any  sudden  danger?” 

Another  genust  shows  the  head  and  eyes  large,  the  ears  short,  the  body  stout,  the  fore  feet  with 
four  toes  and  an  obsolete  thumb,  the  hind  feet  five-toed,  the  tail  short,  the  teeth  in  number  twenty- 
two,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  molars  ridged  and  tuberculous. 


Petaurus  sciurcui. 


f Arctomys.  Gmclin. 


THE  MARMOTS. 


As  the  species  with  which  the  reader  is  most  likely  to  have  some  acquaintance,  not  only  from  preserved, 
but  living  specimens,  we  begin  with 

THE  ALPINE  MARMOT* 

This  animal  is  about  sixteen  inches  in  length  frnnr  snout  to  the  tail.  The  head  is  large  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body ; the  ears  are  round,  short,  and  almost  hid  in  the  fur,  which  is  of  a 
tawny  ash  colour  on  the  upper  parts,  and  a rich  fawn  colour  beneath ; the  tail  is  thick,  and  covered 
with  long  bushy  hairs. 

This  species  inhabits  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  Alpine  regions  of  the  Pyrenees,  Savoy,  Poland, 
the  Ukraine,  and  Chinese  Tartary.  Its  burrow  underground  is  contrived  with  great  art,  and  consists 
of  an  oval  cavity  or  geneial  receptacle,  large  enough  to  contain  several  animals — living,  as  they  do, 
iu  little  societies.  It  has  generally  three  chambers,  in  the  shape  of  a Y,  with  two  entiances. 

On  the  appi-oach  of  winter,  the  marmot  betakes  itself  to  its  burrow,  where  it  makes  a warm 
bed  of  dried  grass,  on  which  to  repose  during  the  cold  season.  Unlike  the  squirrel,  it  provides  no 


THE  ALPINE  MAliMOT. 


winter  stores ; such  a provision  would,  indeed,  be  useless,  as  the  time  is  passed  in  that  state  of  profound 
sleep  called  hybernation.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  have  thrown  much  light  on  the 
condition  of  animals  under  such  circumstances.  From  them  it  would  appear  that  the  system,  by  a 
wise  and  beneficent  law,  undergoes  certain  modifications  essential  to  the  continuance  of  vitality,  the 

equal  to  the  decrease  of  the  action  of  the 
the  lungs,  and  undergoing  but  little  apparent 
to  activity,  is  far  from  being  requisite  in  this 
time  of  slumber.  Thus,  then,  the  marmots,  having  stopped  up  the  entrances  of  their  bui-rows  with 
earth,  doze  away  the  inclement  months,  till  the  warm  suns  and  showers  of  April  arouse  them  from 
their  torpidity,  to  partake  of  the  renewed  vegetation.  From  five  to  twelve  animals  are  said  to  lodge 
*n  one  burrow. 

They  lift  their  food  to  their  mouths  with  the  fore  feet,  eat  it  sitting,  and  will  walk  on  their 
"ind  feet.  They  are  playful  creatures,  but  when  angry,  or  before  a storm,  pierce  the  ear  with  their 

shrill  whistle. 

* Arctomys  marmota. 


irritability  of  the  nervous  system  increasing  in  a ratio 
heart  and  arteries,  the  blood  passing  sluggishly  through 
change  in  its  transit — a change  which,  although  essential 


I 
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When  taken  young,  the  marmot  may  easily  be  tamed,  and  will  eat  any  kind  of  vegetables,  which, 
together  with  insects  and  roots,  are  the  natural  food  of  its  race.  Milk  pleases  these  animals  greatly, 
and  they  lap  it  with  sounds  of  pleasure.  They  become  fat,  and  are  sometimes  eaten.  The  number 
of  young  at  a birth  is  generally  three  or  four.  Marmots  are  often  taken  by  Savoyards  and  other 
itinerants,  to  be  shown  in  begging — like  white  mice,  monkeys,  and  other  creatures. 

THE  QUEBEC  MARMOT* 

This  is  rather  larger  than  the  Alpine  marmot.  Its  head  is  smaller  in  proportion,  and  round ; its 
ears  are  very  short  ; its  cheeks  are  ash  gray,  and  its  nose  black.  The  fur  of  the  body  is  of  a curious 
roan  colour,  from  the  hairs  being  gray  beneath,  black  in  the  middle,  and  white  at  the  tips  ; the  belly 
and  legs  are  of  a high-toned  fawn,  approaching  to  orange ; the  toes  are  black  and  naked ; the  tail 
short,  and  rather  bushy. 

This  species  inhabits  Hudson’s  Bay  and  the  northern  parts  of  Canada.  It  is  a solitary  animal, 
inhabits  burrows  in  the  earth,  but  ascends  bushes  and  trees,  probably  in  search  of  buds  and  other 
vegetable  productions,  on  which  it  feeds.  One  was  killed  on  some  low  bushes,  and  another  on  the 


THE  THIRTEEN-LINED  SPERMOFHIU:. 

branch  of  a tree.  According  to  one  account,  it  burrows  perpendicularly,  selecting  drv  spots  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  and  feeding  on  the  coarse  grass  which  it  gathers  from  the  river  side.  The 
Indians  capture  it  by  pouring  water  into  its  holes.  The  flesh  is  considered  delicate  when  the  animal 
is  fat,  but  the  fur  has  no  value.  Pennant  says,  “ Mr.  Brooks  had  one  alive  a few  years  ago ; it  was 
very  tame,  and  made  a hissing  noise.”  This  species  has  a slight  folding  of  the  lining  of  the  mouth, 
forming  the  rudiments  of  a cheek -pouch.  The  Long-Tailed  Marmot  is  a native  of  Asia. 

A genust  has  been  formed  by  M.  G.  Cuvier,  the  animals  of  which  have  the  head  of  the  same 
form  as  the  marmots,  especially  in  the  osseous  parts ; the  ears  are  a little  larger ; the  body  not  so 
short  and  thick ; and  the  tail  longer  and  plume-like ; and  a membrane  extends  on  the  flanks  between 
the  anterior  and  posterior  members.  The  molar  teeth  have  the  crowns  of  the  singular  appearance 
which  the  engraving  will  show. 

These  animals  are  found  in  Southern  Asia  and  in  the  Indian  islands.  All  the  species  known 


* Arclomvs  empetra. 


f Ptsromys. 
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tire  more  or  less  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  their  colours.  They  are  also  worthy  of  note  for  their 
tu'ility,  which  equals  that  of  the  squirrels,  and  they  are  able  to  go  considerable  distances  by  means  of 
their  membranes.  Their  habits  are  nocturnal,  and  their  size  is  generally  equal  to  that  of  the 


1.  THE  BOBAC. 


2.  THE  BLACK.  MARMOT.  3.  THE  QUEBEC  .MARMOT. 


marmots,  or  of  the  largest  squirrels.  The  name  of  Flying  Marmots  would  suit  them  better  than 
ithat  of  Flying  Squirrels. 

The  colour  of  the  one*  best  known  is  a deep  maroon  above,  and  beneath  a bright  red  \ its  tail 
18  a deep  brown.  It  is  found  in  Java,  and  also  in  Borneo.  In  Java,  other  species  of  Pteromys  have 
^een  observed. 


Pteromys  nitidus. 
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Another*  is  a native  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and,  we  are  assured,  of  the  Moluccas  and  Philippines  ; 
but  other  species  may  have  been  confounded  with  it.  Some  others,  clearly  distinguishable,  have  been 
met  with  in  continental  India.  Of  this  number  is  the  Pteromys  inomatus , which  Jacquemont  lias 
taken  in  Cashmere.  It  sustains  itself  on  wild  fruits.  It  remains  in  a torpid  state  during  the  winter. 
Furred  garments  are  made  from  its  skin. 


THE  BOBAC.f 

This  species  inhabits  the  regions  through  which  flow  the  Dnieper  and  its  tributary  streams,  whence 
it  ranges  through  a great  part  of  Northern  Asia.  It  gives  preference  to  hills  of  moderate  elevation, 
and  chooses  a dry  locality  for  its  abode.  The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  a grayish-yellow,  mingled 
with  brown ; the  latter  forming  transverse  undulations  on  the  upper  parts.  The  under  parts  are  of  a 
rust-brown.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body  is  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches,  of  the  tail  six  inches. 

The  burrows  which  the  Bobacs  form  in  the  ground  are  constructed  obliquely,  and  are  of  the 
depth  of  two,  three,  or  four  yards.  They  comprise  a number  of  galleries,  which  have  from  the  surface 
one  common  entrance ; each  gallery  terminating  in  a nest  for  some  of  its  inhabitants.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  burrows  consist  of  only  one  passage. 

•Though  these  burrows  are  found  in  the  greatest  number  where  the  earth  is  the  lightest,  yet  they 
are  frequent  even  in  the  strata  of  the  mountains.  In  hard  and  rocky  places  from  twenty  to  forty 
bobacs  unite  to  facilitate  the  work ; and  they  live  in  society,  each  with  its  nest  at  the  end  of  its 
respective  gallery.  They  accumulate  in  their  retreat  a quantity  of  dried  herbage  for  early  spring 
consumption,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  before  the  severity  of  the  season  commences. 

During  the  middle  or  sunny  part  of  the  day  they  sport  about  the  entrance  of  their  burrows,  but 
seldom  go  far  from  them.  At  the  sight  of  man  they  retire  at  a slow  pace,  and  sit  upright  near  the 
entrance,  giving  a frequent  whistle,  and  listening  to  the  approach.  In  places  where  they  live  in  large 
families,  they  always  place  a sentinel  to  give  notice  of  any  danger,  during  the  time  when  the  rest  are 
employed  in  feeding.  The  bobacs  are  mild,  gentle,  timid  creatures.  They  feed  only  on  vegetables, 
which  they  search  for  in  the  morning,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  day.  They  sit  on  their  hams  when 
they  eat,  and  carry  their  food  to  their  mouth  with  the  fore  paws  • and  in  this  posture  they  are  said  to 
defend  themselves  when  attacked.  When  irritated,  or  when  any  one  attempts  to  lay  hold  of  them,  they 
bite  desperately,  and  utter  a shrill  cry.  From  six  to  eight  young  ones  are  produced  early  in  the  spring. 

In  the  summer  the  bobacs  eat  voraciously,  but  remain  torpid  all  the  winter,  except  when  kept 
in  very  warm  places ; even  then  they  eat  but  little,  and  will,  if  possible,  escape  to  some  comfortable 
spot,  in  which  to  pass  this  dreary  season ; but  they  will  return  to  their  master  in  the  spring.  They 
soon  become  tame,  even  when  taken  of  full  age ; the  young  ones  are  familiar  from  the  moment  they 
are  caught.  The  flesh  of  the  bobacs  is  eatable,  and,  except  that  it  is  rather  rank,  resembles  that  of  the 
hare.  The  skins  are  employed  by  the  Russians  for  clothing,  and  the  fat  is  used  in  the  dressing  ot 
leather  and  furs. 

The  succeeding  genus  J resembles  in  its  teeth  the  Pteromys.  The  molars  are  narrow,  but  there  is 
this  remarkable  difference — the  cheeks  have  large  pouches  ; the  toes  are  narrow  and  free  ; • the  tail 
is  covered  with  hair ; the  hind  toes  are  naked.  It  is  a smaller  race  than  the  one  just  considered, 
but  differs  little  either  in  structure  or  habits. 

The  colour  of  one  species§  is  of  a brownish-gray  above,  marked  with  small,  white  spots,  and 
white  beneath.  It  has  been  found  in  Gallicia,  in  Silesia,  in  Hungary,  in  Poland,  and  in  other 
countries.  In  general,  it  leads  a solitaiw  life,  but  in  some  regions  it  is  very  abundant,  and  commits 
great  ravages  in  the  cultivated  lands.  In  1850  the  animals  of  this  species  were  very  destructive  near 
the  Sea  of  Azof. 

In  North  America,  animals  of  this  genus  are  far  more  varied  in  species  than  they  are  on  the 
old  continent.  One  of  the  most  curious  appears  in  the  engraving || — the  Thirteen-Lined  or  Banded 
Spermophile. 

One  spermophile  is  described  by  Richardson  as  inhabiting  the  barren  grounds  skirting  the  sea- 

* Pteromys  petaurista.  t Arctomys  bobac. 

} Spermophilus  F.  Cuvier.  § Spermophilus  citillus.  ||  Spermophilus  tredecimlineatus. 
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icoast  from  Churchill,  in  Hudson’s  Bay,  round  by  Melville  Peninsula,  and  the  whole  northern 
(extremity  of  the  continent  to  Behring’s  Straits,  where  specimens  precisely  similar  were  procured  by 
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SCaptain  Beechey.  It  is  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Enterprise,  and  is  also  plentiful  in 
[Cape  Parry,  one  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  continent. 

It  is  found  generally  in  stony  districts,  but  seems  to  delight  chiefly  in  sandy  hillocks  amongst  rocks, 
where  burrows,  inhabited  by  different  individuals,  may  be  often  observed  crowded  together.  One  of 
|the  society  is  generally  noticed  sitting  erect  on  the  summit  of  a hillock,  whilst  the  others  are  feeding 
■ill  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  approach  of  danger  he  gives  the  alarm,  and  they  instantly  hurry 


Sl'KUMOI’HILUS  CITILLl'S. 

1°  their  holes,  remaining,  however,  chattering  at  the  entrance,  until  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
obliges  them  to  retire  to  the  bottom. 

When  their  retreat  is  cut  off,  they  become  greatly  terrified,  and,  seeking  shelter  in  the  first 
*revice,  they  not  unfrequently  succeed  in  hiding  the  head  and  fore  part  of  the  body,  whilst  the 
"rejecting  tail  is,  as  is  usual  with  them  under  the  influence  of  terror,  spread  out  flat  on  the  rock. 
I beir  cry  in  this  time  of  distress  strongly  resembles  the  loud  alarm  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  squirrel, 
fnd  has  some  resemblance  to  the  sound  produced  in  former  days  by  a watchman’s  rattle.  The  name 
•Pen  to  the  animal  by  the  Esquimaux  is  an  attempt  to  express  this  sound. 
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These  creatures  are  easily  tamed,  and  very  cleanly  and  playful  when  domesticated.  They  never 
come  abroad  during  the  winter.  Their  food  appears  to  be  entirely  vegetable,  their  pouches  being 
generally  filled,  according  to  the  season,  with  tender  shoots  of  herbaceous  plants,  berries  of  the  Alpine 
arbutus,  and  of  other  trailing  shrubs,  or  the  seeds  of  grasses  and  leguminous  plants.  They  produce 
about  seven  young  at  a time. 

A Family*  has  now  to  be  considered  which  comprises  a variety  of  animals,  having  some  general 
agreement.  All  have  the  molars,  four  in  each  jaw  on  each  side,  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  furnished 
with  distinct  roots  ; when  worn,  the  surfaces  present  tortuous  folds  of  enamel.  The  tongue  is  rough 
with  papillae,  or  small  points,  like  those  of  the  cat ; the  head  is  short  and  blunt ; the  nostrils  large 
and  open ; the  eyes  and  ears  comparatively  small.  We  shall  consider  them  in  the  several  tribes 
into  which  the  family  has  been  divided. 

One  tribe  of  this  family  consists  of  the  Cavies,t  and  is  very  distinctly  marked  in  the  conformation 
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of  the  skull,  and  the  characters  of  the  teeth.  The  molars  are  in  layers ; the  folds  of  enamel  in  close 
triangular  or  cordiform  interspaces.  A projecting  ridge  always  occurs  on  the  outer  side  of  the  lower 
jaw.  The  anterior  feet  have  four  toes,  the  posterior  three ; the  nails  are  short  and  robust ; there  is 
no  tail. 

Nearly  all  the  species  have  a slow,  and  some  few  of  them  a leaping,  pace.  Their  habitations  are 
burrows,  which  they  form  in  the  ground,  or  beneath  the  roots  of  trees.  They  live  entirely  on 
vegetable  food. 

I 

THE  PATAGONIAN  CAVY.J 

This  is  a beautiful  animal,  standing  high  on  the  legs,  with  much  of  the  port  of  some  of  the  bush 
antelopes  of  Africa.  Its  height  at  the  shoulder  is  about  a foot  and  a half.  Its  length  is  about  two 
feet  six  inches,  including  the  tail.  It  lives  on  the  Pampas  south  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  especially  in 
Patagonia. 
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It  is  only  where  the  country  has  a desert  character  that  this  cavy  is  common ; and  in 
the  wilds  of  Patagonia  little  groups  of  two,  three,  or  four  may  be  continually  seen  hopping  after  one 
another  in  a straight  line,  over  plains  of  gravel,  thinly  covered  with  a few  thorny,  dreary  bushes,  and 
a withered  herbage. 

Azara  states  that  this  animal  never  excavates  its  own  burrow,  but  always  uses  that  of  the 
vischaca  ; and  Mr.  Darwin  considers,  that  when  that  animal  is  present  his  statement  is  correct,  but 
that  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Bahia  Blanca,  where  the  vischaca  is  not  found,  this  cavy,  as  the 
Spaniards  maintain,  does  its  own  work.  The  same  thing,  he  adds,  occurs  with  the  little  owls,* 
which  have  been  described  by  travellers  as  standing  like  sentinels  at  the  mouth  of  almost  every 
burrow ; for  in  Banda  Oriental,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  vischaca,  these  birds  are  obliged  to 
hollow  out  their  own  habitations. 

Azara,  moreover,  states,  that,  except  when  pressed  by  danger,  the  Patagonian  cavy  does  not  have 
recourse  to  its  burrow  for  safety,  but  crouches  on  the  plains,  or  trusts  to  its  speed ; adding,  however, 
that  it  is  soon  run  down.  Mr.  Darwin  asserts,  on  the  contrary,  that  at  Bahia  Blanca  he  repeatedly 
saw  two  or  three  animals  sitting  on  their  haunches  by  the  mouths  of  their  holes,  which  they  quietly 
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centered  as  he  passed  by  at  a distance.  But  he  remarks  that,  differing  from  most  burrowing  animals, 
they  wander,  commonly  two  or  three  together,  miles  or  even  leagues  from  their  home,  and  he  was 
i unable  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  they  returned  at  night. 

This  species  is  diurnal  in  its  habits,  roaming  about  by  day.  It  is  very  shy  and  watchful,  seldom 
• squats  after  the  manner  of  a hare,  and  cannot  run  fast,  so  that  dogs  of  inferior  speed  easily  overtake  it. 
fhe  female  breeds  in  her  burrow,  generally  producing  two  young  ones  at  a birth.  The  flesh  of  this 
lanimal  is  white,  but  dry  and  insipid. 

The  skin,  with  the  fur  on,  beautiful  from  the  character  of  the  hair,  which  is  full  and  soft,  and 
•from  the  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  maiking,  is  used  for  rugs.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  brown, 
•grizzled  with  white,  verging  into  yellow  on  the  sides  of  the  body  and  on  the  limbs,  but  becoming  black 
ptS  it  approaches  the  haunch ; this  dark  hue  is  there  abruptly  interrupted  by  a white  band,  passing 
•transversely  above  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  spreading  on  the  back  and  sides  of  the  thighs.  The 
appearance  of  this  white  mark  is  very  striking.  The  chest,  inside  of  the  limbs,  and  the  under  part  of 
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the  body,  are  also  white.  The  cars  are  three  inches  and  a half  in  length,  erect  and  pointed.  Full 
grown  individuals  weigh  between  twenty  and  twenty-six  pounds.  The  young,  it  is  said,  may  be 
easily  domesticated. 

Another  genus*  of  this  Family  is  remarkable  for  its  dentition.  There  are  four  incisors,  and 
sixteen  molars,  which  are  compound  ; the  posterior  teeth  are  longest,  and  formed  of  numerous  plates, 
or  laminae,  which  are  simple  and  parallel,  those  of  the  anterior  molars  being  forked. 

THE  CAPYBARA.t 

“ In  this  animal,”  says  Professor  Owen,  “the  posterior  grinders,  like  those  of  the  elephant,  present  a 
greater  number  of  component  laminae  than  the  anterior  ones,  which  are  of  earlier  formation.  Those 
of  the  upper  jaw,  according  to  the  figure  and  description  in  the  ‘Ossemens  Fossiles,’  are  composed  of 
eleven  laminae,  of  which  all  but  the  first,  which  is  notched  externally,  are  simple.  In  the  figure,  too, 
it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  last  or  eleventh  lamina  is  imperfect,  and  exhibits  a construction 
analogous  to  the  imperfectly-formed  laminae  or  denticles  in  the  elephant’s  grinder,  namely,  a division 
into  component  columns.”  Humboldt  says  of  one  specimen,  “We  counted  eighteen  on  each  side” 

The  large  extent  of  the  grinding  surfaces  of  the  molar  teeth  will  appear  especially  necessaiy, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  animal  lives  often  on  hard  vegetable  substances,  and  that  its  stomach 
is  extremely  simple,  being  formed  of  a single  membranous  bag.  If,  however,  on  this  account  perfect 
mastication  is  required  to  the  well-being  of  the  Capybara, ' it  is  no  less  so  by  an  extraordinary 
formation  of  the  soft  palate,  which  prevents  the  possibility  of  swallowing  any  portion  of  unma-sticated 
nutriment,  on  account  of  its  acting  as  a small  membranous  funnel  or  strainer.  How  admirable, 
then,  is  this  provision  of  the  Creator  for  the  comfort  of  this  humble  creature  ! 

The  other  generic  characteristics  of  the  capybara  are  principally  found  in  the  four  anterior  and 
three  posterior  toes,  with  which  the  feet  are  furnished,  all  of  which  are  armed  with  strong,  large  hoof-like 
nails,  and  united  by  membranes ; also  in  the  compressed  muzzle,  in  the  absence  of  the  tail,  and  in 
the  twelve  teats. 

The  head  is  very  large  and  thick ; the  nose  wide  ; the  whiskers  long  and  stiff ; the  eyes  large ; 
the  ears  rounded  and  moderate ; the  logs  short ; the  hair  of  the  body  short  and  rough,  a little  like 
hogs’  bristles,  but  finer;  the  colour  reddish-brown  above,  yellowish  below  ; the  size  that  of  a rather 
small  two-year-old  pig.  On  the  hind  feet,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  metatarsus  (the  set  of  long 
cylindrical  bones  in  the  hind  leg),  there  is  a callosity,  three  inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
broad,  destitute  of  hair.  The  animal,  when  seated,  rests  on  this  part.  No  tail  is  visible  externally, 
but  on  putting  aside  the  hair  a tubercle  is  discovered — a mass,  in  fact,  of  naked  and  wrinkled  flesh, 
of  a conical  figure,  and  half  an  inch  long.  The  capybara  holds  its  prey  in  its  fore  feet,  feeding 
like  an  ape. 

The  capybara  is  a gregarious  animal,  frequenting  the  rich  and  wooded  borders  of  the  lakes  anil 
rivers  in  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Paraguay.  Mr.  Darwin  states  that  it  is  common  wherever  there  am 
large  rivers  or  lakes  over  that  part  of  the  South  American  continent  which  lies  between  the  Orinoco 
and  the  Plata,  a distance  of  nearly  1,400  miles.  It  is  not  generally  supposed  to  extend  south  of  the 
Plata — but  he  heard  that  the  capybara,  provincially  termed  Laguna  carpinclw,  was  found  high  up 
the  Salado,  and  presumes  that  it  has  sometimes  been  seen  south  of  the  former  river.  These 
animals  live  on  herbs  and  fruits  ; their  habits  are  nocturnal ; they  swim  across  rivers  and  torrents  in 
search  of  food,  and  raise  so  great  a clamour  as  to  terrify  those  who  do  not  know  the  cause. 

Humboldt,  who  calls  these  animals  Chiguires,  says,  they  live  fifty  or  sixty  together,  in  troops,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Apure.  “ These  animals,  as  large  as  our  pigs,  have  no  weapons  of  defence.  They 
swim  somewhat  better  than  they  run ; yet  they  become  the  prey  of  crocodiles  in  the  water,  and  of  the 
tigers  on  land.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  being  thus  persecuted  by  two  powerful  enemies,  they 
become  so  numerous ; but  they  breed  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  little  cavies,  or  guinea  pigs,  which 
come  to  us  from  Brazil.” 

Stopping  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cano  de  la  Tigrern  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the  water  at  its 
surface,  ho  was  surrounded  by  eapybaras,  which  swim  like  dogs,  raising  their  heads  and  necks  above 
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the  water.  He  saw  with  surprise  a large  crocodile  on  the  opposite  shore,  motionless,  and  sleeping  in 
the  midst  of  these  nibbling  animals.  It  awoke  at  the  approach  of  the  canoe,  and  went  into  the  water 
■ slowly,  without  these  animals  taking  alarm.  The  Indians  of  the  party  accounted  for  this  indifference 
I by  the  stupidity  of  the  capybaras,  but  Humboldt  thought  it  more  probable  that  they  knew,  by  long 
m experience,  that  the  crocodile  of  the  Apure  and  Orinoco  does  not  attack  on  land,  unless  he  finds  the 
, object  lie  would  seize  immediately  in  his  way  at  the  instant  when  he  throws  himself  into  the  water. 

Near  the  Joval,  Nature  assumes  au  awful  and  extremely  wild  aspect.  Here  Humboldt  saw  the 
: largest  jaguar  he  had  ever  met  with.  The  natives  themselves  were  astonished  at  its  prodigious  length, 
which  surpassed  that  of  any  Bengal  tiger  he  had  seen  in  the  museums  of  Europe.  The  animal  lay 
a stretched  beneath  the  shade  of  a large  zamang,  a species  of  mimosa.  It  had  just  killed  a capybara, 
but  had  not  yet  touched  its  prey,  on  which  it  kept  one  of  its  paws.  The  zamuro  vultures  were 
assembled  in  great  numbers  to  devour  the  remains  of  the  jaguar’s  repast. 

These  vultures  presented  a singular  mixture  of  boldness  and  timidity.  They  advanced  within  the 
i distance  of  two  feet  from  the  tiger,  but  at  the  least  movement  he  made  they  drew  back.  In  order  to 
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• observe  more  nearly  the  manners  of  these  creatures,  Humboldt  went  into  the  little  skill  that  accompanied 
the  canoe.  Tigers  very  rarely  attack  boats  by  swimming  to  them,  and  never  but  when  their  ferocity  is 
•heightened  by  a long  privation  of  food.  The  noise  of  the  oars  led  the  animal  to  rise  slowly,  and  hide 
litself  behind  the  bushes  that  bordered  the  shore.  The  vultures  tried  to  profit  by  this  moment  of 
; absence  to  cany  off  the  capybara,  but  the  tiger,  notwithstanding  the  nearness  of  the  boat,  leaped  into 
I the  midst  of  them,  and  in  a fit  of  rage,  expressed  by  his  gait  and  the  movements  of  his  tail,  carried  oh 
his  prey  to  the  forest. 

Continuing  to  descend  the  river,  the  party  met  with  the  great  herd  of  capybaras  which  the  tiger 
•had  put  to  flight,  and  from  which  he  had  selected  his  prey.  These  animals  saw  them  land  very 
•unconcernedly  ; some  of  them  were  seated,  and  gazed  upon  them,  ^moving  the  upper  lip  like  rabbits. 
*They  seemed  not  to  be  afraid  of  man,  but  the  sight  of  Humboldt’s  dog  put  them  to  flight.  Their  hind 
>l('g8  being  longer  than  their  fore  legs,  their  pace  is  a slight  gallop,  but  so  deficient  in  swiftness  that 
itwo  were  caught. 

The  capybara  defends  itself  only  at  the  last  extremity,  when  it  is  surrounded  and  wounded. 
•Having  great  strength  in  its  grinding  teeth,  particularly  the  hinder  ones,  which  are  pretty  long,  it 
£an  tear  the  leg  of  a horse  or  the  paw  of  a tiger  with  its  bite. 
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Its  flesh  has  a musky  and  somewhat  disagreeable  smell,  yet  hams  are  made  of  it  in  South  A merica 

a circumstance  which  almost  justifies  the  name  of  “ Water-Hog,”  given  to  the  animal  by  some  of  the 
older  naturalists.  “ The  missionary  monks,”  says  Humboldt,  “ do  not  hesitate  to  eat  these  hams  during 
Lent.”  A proprietor  of  a plantation  where  he  passed  the  night  was  rather  more  particular.  Though 
he  had  never  quitted  the  banks  of  the  Apure,  wore  scarcely  any  clothing,  and  was  of  a dark-brown 
complexion,  this  did  not  prevent  his  classing  himself  amongst  the  whites.  Humboldt  had  taken  with 
him  a capybara,  which  he  intended  to  have  roasted;  but  his  host  assured  him  that  “such  Indian  game 
■was  not  food  fit  for  white  gentlemen,  like  the  party  and  himself.”  Accordingly,  he  offered  them  some 
venison,  which  he  had  killed  the  day  before  with  an  arrow,  for  he  had  neither  powder  nor  fire-arms. 

The  capybaras  are  found  in  such  numbers  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Santo  Domingo,  Apure, 
and  Arauca,  in  the  marshes  and  in  the  inundated  savannahs  of  the  Llanos,  that  the  pasturages  suffer 
from  them.  Near  TIritucu,  Humboldt  saw  a flock  of  eighty  or  a hundred  of  these  animals.  They 
browse  the  grass  which  most  fattens  the  horses,  and  which  is  called  after  their  name  in  the  country — 
chiguire  grass.  They  feed  also  on  fish,  and  when  scared  by  the  appi’oach  of  a boat,  a capybara,  in 
diving,  remains  eight  or  ten  minutes  under  water. 

Many  authors  speak  of  this  animal  as  being  easily  tamed,  and  growing  familiar ; but  one  that 
lived  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  was  very  morose  to  strangers,  and  all  endeavours  at 
conciliation  were  answered  by  stampings,  cries,  and  malevolent  attempts  to  strike  with  the  fore  feet 
and  head.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  was  shut  up  in  a cage,  and  deprived  of  all  the 
accessories  that  made  its  life  agreeable  in  a natural  state. 


KKKOUON  RUFBSTRIS. 

THE  ROCK  KERODON* 

This  animal  is  a native  of  the  rocky  mountain  districts  in  the  interior  of  Brazil.  It  is  less  than  the 
aperea,  and  its  fur  is  very  thick  and  short.  The  colour  is  gray,  mixed  with  black,  and  reddish-brown 
above,  the  under  parts  being  white. 

Kerodou  moco.  F.  Cuvier. — Cavia  rupestris.  Prince  Maximilian. 


KING’S  KERODON* 


This  species  was  found  by  Captain  King  at  Port  Desire,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Patagonia.  In  size 
it  is  less  than  the  aperea,  being  about  nine  inches  long.  Its  colour  is  more  uniform  than  that  of  the 
rock  kerodon,  and  of  a deeper  tint ; a slight  dash  of  white  is  perceptible  behind  each  ear,  and  a line 
of  the  same  tint  marks  the  edge  of  each  branch  of  the  lower  jaw. 

This  animal  is  very  tame,  and  commonly  feeds  by  day.  It  is  said  to  bring  forth  two  young  ones 
at  a birth.  At  the  Rio  Negro  it  frequents  in  great  numbers  the  bottoms  of  old  hedges.  At  Port 
Desire  it  lives  beneath  the  ruins  of  old  Spanish  buildings. 

Mr.  Darwin  remarks,  “ At  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  I have  seen  among  the  Patagonian  Indians 
cloaks  for  little  children  made  with  the  skins  of  this  animal.”  And  the  Jesuit  Falkner  says,  that  the 
people  of  one  of  the  southern  tribes  take  their  name  from  the  number  of  these  animals  that  inhabit 
their  country.  The  Spaniards  and  half-civilised  Indians  call  the  kerodon  “conejos,”  or  rabbit,  and 
thus  has  the  mistake  arisen  that  rabbits  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 


THE  GUINEA  PIG.f 

This  animal,  called  also  the  Aperea,  is  the  domestic  descendant  of  a species  still  common  in  a wild  state 
in  various  parts  of  South  America.  It  is  exceedingly  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  several  towns 
which  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Plate. 


TEETH  OF  GUINEA  PIG. 


SKULL  OF  GUINEA  PIG. 


It  frequents  different  kinds  of  stations,  such  as  hedgerows  made  of  the  agave,  or  American  aloe, 
i and  opuntia,  or  Indian  fig  ; sand  hillocks,  and  marshy  places  covered  with  aquatic  plants — the  latter 
i appearing  to  be  its  favourite  haunt.  Where  the  soil  is  dry  it  makes  a burrow,  but  where  it  is 
otherwise,  it  lives  concealed  amidst  the  herbage. 

These  animals  generally  come  out  to  feed  in  the  evening,  and  are  then  tame ; but  if  the  day  be 
i gloomy,  they  make  their  appearance  in  the  morning.  They  are  said  to  be  very  injurious  to  young 
- trees.  An  old  male  killed  at  Maldonado  weighed  one  pound  three  ounces.  It  was  observed  by 
' Mr.  Darwin  that  the  attachment  of  the  fur  to  the  skin  in  these  animals  is  very  slight. 

Possessing  but  little  intelligence,  and  very  timid,  the  aperea  is  tamed  without  any  difficulty, 
r Azara,  who  kept  one,  remarks,  that  though  he  took  no  pains  to  render  it  familiar,  it  showed 
|| 1 no  fear  whatever  in  his  presence.  It  is  to  the  ease  with  which  the  wild  aperea  becomes  domesticated 
| that  we  owe  the  introduction  of  it  into  Europe,  for,  excepting  that  it  is  a very  pretty  creature,  it  has 
jino  quality  to  render  it  a valuable  acquisition.  It  is,  however,  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Paraguay, 
• who  sometimes  capture  it  by  hundreds;  when,  driven  from  the  lowlands  by  sudden  inundations,  it 
||'  retreats  for  safety  to  the  adjacent  hilly  grounds,  where  it  finds  neither  shelter  nor  concealment. 

This  animal  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  imported  from  Guinea  into  England,  and  hence 
Ijl  the  name  it  has  received.  In  a state  of  domestication  it  feeds  on  bread  or  grain,  fruit  or  vegetables, 
J hut  it  has  a decided  preference  for  parsley.  It  is  very  cleanly  and  harmless,  and  in  disposition  it  is 
1 ■ timid.  But  it  appears  totally  void  of  attachment,  not  only  to  its  benefactors,  but  even  towards  its 


* Kerodon  Kingii 
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own  young,  which  it  will  sutler  to  he  taken  away,  and  even  devoured,  without  discovering  the  least 
concern,  or  attempting  any  resistance. 

When  kept  in  a room,  it  seldom  crosses  the  floor,  but  generally  creeps  round  by  the  wall.  Its 
motions  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  rabbit ; it  strokes  its  head  with  its  fore  feet,  and  sits  on  its  hind  I 
legs  like  that  animal.  The  male  usually  compels  the  female  to  go  before  him,  and  follows  exactly  in  her  3 


footsteps.  They  are  fond  of  dark  and  intricate  retreats,  and  seldom  venture  out  when  danger  is  near. 
When  about  to  quit  tlieir  hiding-places,  they  spring  forward  to  the  entrance,  stop  to  listen,  and  look 
around  ; and,  if  the  road  is  clear,  they  sally  forth  in  search  of  food,  but  they  instantly  run  back  again 

on  the  slightest  alarm.  t 

So  exceedingly  clean  are  they,  that,  if  the  young  ones  by  any  accident  are  dirtied,  the  female 
takes  such  a dislike  to  them  as  never  to  suffer  them  to  approach  her  again.  They  may  be  frequently 
seen  in  the  act  of  smoothing  and  dressing  their  fur,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a cat.  The  chirf 
employment  of  the  male  and  female  seems  to  consist  in  smoothing  each  other’s  hair  : after  the  mutual 
performance  of  this  office,  they  turn  their  attention  to  the  young,  whose  hair  they  try  sedulously  to 
keep  unruffled  and  even.  They  bite  them  whenever  they  are  the  least  refractory. 

Guinea  pigs  lie  flat  on  the  stomach  in  taking  their  repose ; and,  like  the  dog,  turn  round  several 
times  before  they  lie  down.  They  sleep  with  their  eyes  half  open,  and  are  very  watchful.  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  male  and  the  female  are  rarely  asleep  at  the  same  time,  but  seem  alternately 
to  watch  each  other.  They  are  exceedingly  delicate,  and  impatient  both  of  cold  and  moisture. 
Their  usual  voice  is  a land  of  grunt,  like  that  of  a young  pig,  but  their  notes  of  pain  are  shrill  and 
piercing. 

Their  manner  of  fighting  is  very  singular,  and  even  ridiculous.  One  of  them  seizes  the  neck  ot 
his  antagonist  with  his  teeth,  and  tries  to  tear  the  hair  from  it.  Meanwhile,  the  other  turns  his 
hinder  parts  to  the  foe,  kicks  up  behind  like  a vicious  horse,  and,  bv  way  of  retaliation,  scratches  the 
sides  of  his  opponent  with  his  hinder  claws,  and  that  so  violently,  that  the  bodies  of  both  are  frequent!.' 
covered  with  blood. 
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The  female  breeds  nearly  every  two  months.  Though  provided  with  only  two  teats,  she  usually 
produces  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  twelve,  young  ones  at  a birth.  In  the  space  of 
twelve  hours  the  young  ones  are  able  to  run  about  with  as  much  agility  as  their  parents. 

A third  genus*  includes  two,  perhaps  three,  distinct  species  of  Rodents,  termed  Facets,  a corrup- 
tion of  the  word  Pag  ot  the  Brazilians,  or  Paig  of  the  natives  of  Paraguay,  and  Pakiri  of  some  of 
the  tribes  of  Guiana. 

The  Pacas  are  remarkable  for  a curious  structural  peculiarity  in  the  skull,  which  gives  a singular 
aspect  to  their  physiognomy.  This  is  the  immense  development  of  the  arch  t forming  an  expansive 
bony  shield,  almost  concealing  the  lower  jaw,  rough  and  convex  externally,  and  deeply  concave  within. 
This  broad,  projecting,  convex  plate  has  its  concavity  lined  by  a continuation  of  the  skin  of  the 
lace,  constituting  a sort  of  pouch,  with  a narrow  linear  opening  just  below  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and 
having  its  edges,  from  which  the  pouch  leads  directly  upwards,  almost,  if  xxot  quite,  destitute  of  hair. 

Notwithstanding  this  narrow  orifice,  the  sac  or  pouch  is  so  closed  that  it  cannot  be  sei-viceable 
as  a receptacle  for  food ; for  neither  is  the  orifice  dilatable  nor  the  pouch,  enclosed,  as  the  latter  is, 
within  wxills  of  unyielding  bone.  The  use  of  this  sac  is  not  clearly  ascertained ; besides  this,  the 
pacas  have  true  cheek-pouches  of  considerable  extent. 

THE  BROWN  PACA.J 

This  species  is  about  twenty-two  inches  long,  narrow  at  the  shoulder,  and  vex-y  thick  round  the  hind 
quarters.  The  hair  is  of  a dark  liver  colour  on  the  back,  becoming  paler  on  the  sides,  and  the  belly 
is  white.  Three  white  lines  ran  from  the  head  to  the  hind  quarters,  and  two  rows  of  white  spots  lie 
above  these  on  the  flank.  The  head  is  large  ; the  neck  short ; the  ears  short,  small,  and  naked  ; the 
eyes  are  large,  and  placed  high  in  the  head,  very  close  to  the  ears.  The  upper  jaw  projects  consider- 
ably beyond  the  under  one.  On  its  lips  and  below  the  ears  are  long  whiskers. 

The  Brown  and  the  Black  Paca  are  distinguished  principally  by  their  colour  and  the  form  of  their 
heads.  In  the  brown  the  general  colour  is  dusky,  with  a deeper  shade  on  the  back  and  a tinge  of 
grayish  white  on  the  under  parts,  while  in  the  other  species  it  is  of  a bx-ight  golden  fawn  colour  on  the 
back  and  sides.  Both  are  mai’ked  by  four  or  five  longitudinal  bands,  passing  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  haunches,  and  formed  of  oblong  whitish  spots,  sometimes 
running  completely  togethei,)  and  sometimes  entix-ely  separate 
from  each  other.  The  lower  ones  have  the  greatest  ten- 
dency to  unite  into  continuous  bands,  and  the  last  on  either 
side  is  frequently  blended  with  the  white  of  the  under  surface 
of  the  body.  There  is,  in  fact,  so  much  similarity  in  their 
max-kings,  that  we  should  place  but  little  confidence  in  the 
distinction  founded  on  the  difference  of  colour  alone,  were 
it  not  confirmed  by  nxox-e  striking  characters,  derived  from 
the  examination  of  the  skulls.  The  bones  of  the  head  ax-e, 
in  the  brown  species,  pex-fectly  smooth  on  the  surface, 

• and  the  zygomatic  arches  form  a much  less  prominent 
sweep  than  in  the  fawn-coloured,  in  which  the  numerous 

px-ojecting  tubercles  that  cover  the  bones  are  distinctly  perceptible  through  the  unevenness  of  the  skin. 

They  ax-c  found  in  the  whole  of  the  eastern  division  of  South  America,  from  Surinam  to  Paraguay, 
and  formerly  existed  in  some  of  the  West  India  Islands.  They  take  up  their  abode  in  the  forests, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  and  coixceal  themselves  in  supex-ficial  burrows,  which  their  claws 
are  well  fitted  for  excavating.  They  are  said  to  form  three  openings  to  each  burrow,  and  to  cover 
1 them  up  with  dry  leaves  and  branches.  Ixx  order  to  take  them  alive,  the  natives  stop  up  two  of  these 
'■  openings,  and  dig  up  the  third ; but  the  paca  frequently  makes  an  obstinate  defence,  and  bites  vex-y 
' severely.  When  undisturbed,  it  often  sits  up  and  washes  its  head  and  whiskers  with  its  fore  paws, 

• ''hich  it  licks  and  moistens  with  its  saliva  at  each  ablution,  like  .a  cat ; and  with  these  fore  paws,  as 
well  as  with  the  hind  ones,  it  often  scratches  itself,  and  dresses  its  fur. 

* ocjelogenys.  t Technically,  the  zygomatic  arch.  f (ice  logon  us  bubniger.  Desmarest. 
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It  swims  and  dives  remarkably  well,  and,  although  so  heavy,  runs  with  considerable  swiftness. 
Its  cry  resembles  the  grunting  of  a pig  ; and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  its  mode  of  rooting  iu 
the  earth  with  its  nose,  the  bristliness  of  its  hair,  and  the  flavour  of  its  flesh,  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
comparisons  made  by  the  older  travellers  between  the  two  animals.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  be  very 
savoury,  and  forms  a staple  article  of  food  iu  some  parts  of  South  America.  It  never  quits  its  burrow 
except  during  the  night,  when  it  goes  in  search  of  its  food,  consisting  chiefly  of  herbs  and  fruits.  T he 
sugar-cane  plantations  occasionally  suffer  much  from  its  depredations.  The  female  is  said  to  bring 
forth  at  the  rainy  season  : it  produces  only  a single  young  one,  which  stays  a long  time  with  its 
mother.  It  is,  like  the  rest  of  its  kind,  a very  cleanly  creature. 

In  captivity,  according  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  no  animal  can  discover  less  intelligence.  When  dis- 
pleased, it  throws  itself  violently  at  the  offending  object,  and  then  makes  a grumbling,  which  breaks 


THE  BROWN  PACA. 


out  into  a kind  of  barking.  When  it  is  not  eating  it  is.  sleeping.  It  requires  a soft  aud  well-made  bed, 
and  to  obtain  this,  it  collects  with  its  mouth  hay,  herbage,  straw — anything,  indeed,  which  suits  its 
purpose,  of  which  it  makes  a little  heap,  and  then  lies  down  in  the  centre  of  it.  “ If,”  says  M.  Cuvier, 
“ it  is  but  little  favoured  on  the  side  of  intelligence,  it  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  recompensed 
by  a large  share  of  instinct,  to  judge,  at  least,  by  appearances.”  Buffon  had  a paca  which  lived  quite 
contented  in  his  house,  and  even  became  familiar.  He  gives  a detailed  account  of  its  manners  and 
mode  of  life  in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  works.  Mr.  Bennett,  from  his  observation  of  one  that  lived 
for  some  months  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  says  that  it  is  quiet  and  contented  in 
captivity. 

The  skin  of  the  paca  is  of  no  value  to  the  furrier,  but  its  thickness  might  make  it  available  in  the 
useful  arts.  It  was  the  opinion  of  M.  F.  Cuvier,  that  it  might  be  introduced  into  our  European  rural 
establishments,  and  that  it  would  prove  a good  acquisition  in  the  department  of  domestic  economy. 


THE  AGOUTIS. 

The  most  prominent  zoological  characters  of  the  next  genus*  appear  in  the  structure  of  the  feet 
and  the  toes.  The  toes  are  provided  with  large  powerful  claws,  yet  the  animals  make  no  use  ol  them 
in  digging  or  burrowing ; they  are  pretty  long,  and  perfectly  separate  from  one  another,  enabling  them 

* Daeyprocta.  Illlger.  Chloromys.  F.  Cuvier. 
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to  hold  their  food  between  their  fore  paws,  and  in  this  way  to  convey  it  to  the  mouth.  Like  all  other 
animals  which  are  accustomed  to  use  their  fore  paws  as  hands,  they  have  a habit  of  sitting  on  their 
hind  quarters  to  eat,  and  frequently  also  assume  the  same  position  when  they  would  look  around 
them,  or  are  surprised  by  any  unusual  sound  or  act. 

Their  food  is  exclusively  of  a vegetable  nature,  and  consists  most  commonly  of  wild  yams, 
potatoes,  and  other  tuberous  roots.  In  the  islands  of  the  different  West  India  groups,  they  are 
particularly  destructive  to  the  sugar-cane,  of  the  roots  of  which  they  are  extremely  fond.  The 
planters  employ  every  artifice  to  destroy  them,  so  that  they  have  become  comparatively  rare  in  the 
sugar  islands,  though,  on  the  first  settlement  of  the  Antilles  and  Bahamas,  they  are  said  to  have 
swarmed  in  such  countless  multitudes  as  to  have  constituted  the  principal  article  of  food  for  the  natives. 
They  were  the  largest  quadrupeds  indigenous  in  these  islands  on  their  first  discovery. 

The  hind  legs  of  the  Agoutis  are  considerably  longer  than  the  fore,  and  their  pace  is  tolerably 
rapid  for  a short  distance.  But  they  seldom  trust  to  speed  of  foot  for  their  safety,  but  seek  for  shelter 
and  security  in  the  first  hollow  tree,  or  under  the  first  rock  they  meet  with.  Here  they  allow  them- 
selves to  be  captured  without  any  resistance  or  complaint,  except  the  emission  of  a sharp,  plaintive 
note.  The  head  of  the  agoutis  is  large,  the  forehead  and  face  convex,  the  ifose  swollen  and  tuberculous, 


THE  AGOUTIS. 


hhe  ears  round,  short,  and  nearly  naked,  and  the  eyes  large  and  black.  The  hair  is  ringed,  in  different 
•degrees,  with  black,  yellow,  and  green.  It  is  generally  coarse  and  bristly,  like  the  weak  spines  of  a 
•hedgehog,  though  in  one  species  it  approaches  in  fineness  the  fur  of  the  rabbit.  The  tail  is  most 
commonly  a mere  naked  stump  or  tubercle,  which,  in  one  species  alone,  attains  any  apparent  length, 
nnd  is  covered  with  a few  short  scattered  hairs. 

There  are  twenty  teeth  in  all — namely,  two  incisors,  and  eight  molars,  four  on  each  side  in  each 
<aw.  The  latter  are  all  nearly  of  the  same  size,  oval  in  figure,  and  with  flat  crowns,  which  exhibit 
the  different  convolutions  of  the  enamel  as  it  penetrates  the  softer  materials  of  which  the  body  of  the 
•ooth  is  composed.  They  are  exclusively  adapted  for  grinding  and  bruising  a vegetable  food,  not  for 
tutting  and  tearing ; and  to  them,  as  usual,  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  precisely  adapted.  The 
desh  of  these  animals  is  white  and  tender. 

Though  the  agoutis  use  their  fore  paws  as  hands  to  hold  their  food  whilst  they  eat,  yet  their 
♦oes  are  rigid  and  inflexible,  and  their  claws  large,  blunt,  and  nearly  straight.  They  have,  therefore, 
no  power  of  ascending  trees,  and,  as  they  do  not  construct  burrows,  they  wander  at  large  among  the 
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woods,  sheltering  themselves  beneath  falling  timber,  or  in  the  hollow  of  some  decayed  tree.  Here 
they  produce  and  nurture  their  young,  bringing  forth,  according  to  some  accounts,  three  or  four  times 
in  the  year ; according  to  others,  never  having  more  than  a single  litter  in  the  same  season,  and  even 
that  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  individuals.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  the  amazing 
numbers  of  these  animals  found  in  all  the  hotter  parts  of  South  America,  notwithstanding  the 
destruction  made  among  them  by  small  carnivorous  animals,  as  well  as  by  the  Indians,  and  likewise 
from  the  close  affinity  which  they  bear  to  the  hare  and  rabbit  of  our  own  country,  that  they  are 
tolerably  prolific.  The  young  are  brought  forth  with  the  eyes  closed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rodents  and 
Carnivora ; but  they  are  covered  with  ham,  or  rather  with  small  bristles,  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
mother  ; they  soon  acquire  the  use  of  their  limbs,  and  learn  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  agoutis  form 
a very  common  and  favourite  article  of  food  in  South  America,  where  they  are  amazingly  abundant 
and  they  are  dressed  like  hare  or  rabbit. 

THE  LONG-NOSED  AGOUTI* 

Pennant  called  this  animal  the  Long-nose  Cavy.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a rabbit,  to  which  it  has 
some  resemblance  in  its  form  and  habits ; its  general  colour  is  of  a grizzled  reddish  brown,  tinged  with  : 
yellow  on  the  neck,  chest,  and  under  parts,  and  on  the  shoulders  and  haunches.  The  legs  and  feet 
are  nearly  black,  and  the  claws  of  a dusky  gray.  The  hair  on  the  face  and  legs  is  extremely  short ; 
but  it  increases  in  length  as  it  approaches  the  crupper,  where  it  measures  three  or  four  inches,  and  . 
has  much  of  the  rigidity  of  a hog’s  bristles.  It  is,  however,  pex-fectly  smooth,  and  lies  flat  on  the 
surface  of  the  body.  The  ears  are  short,  rounded  at  their  tips,  naked,  and  rather  flaccid  ; the  line  of 
profile  is  strongly  curved,  but  not  elevated  so  as  to  form  a crest ; the  upper  lip  is  deeply  divided,  j 1 
and  the  lower  jaw  almost  devoid  of  hair.  The  hinder  limbs  are  considerably  longer  than  the  fore, 
but,  as  in  the  pacas,  they  are  brought  nearly  to  an  equality,  by  the  application  in  the  former  of  a 
lengthened  portion  of  the  sole  to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  Long-nosed  Agouti  is  said  formerly  to  have  inhabited  most  of  the  West  India  Islands,  but  is 
now  almost  confined  to  St.  Lucia.  It  is  still,  however,  extremely  abundant  in  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and 
extends  southward  into  Paraguay.  Laborde  and  Sonnini  affirm  that  in  Guiana  it  is  the  most  common 
quadruped,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  of  food  to  the  colonists  and  natives.  The  former 
expressly  says,  “ All  the  woods  are  full  of  it,  whether  upon  the  hills,  on  the  plains,  or  in  the  marshes.” 

It  rarely  burrows  in  the  earth,  preferring  to  dwell  in  the  hollow  tranks  of  trees,  or  such  retreats 
as  require  but  little  exertion  to  fit  them  for  its  use.  In  running  it  is  extremely  swift,  taking  long  leaps  like 
those  of  the  hare,  which  it  also  resembles  in  the  fineness  of  its  ear,  and  in  its  timidity.  Its  food 
consists  principally  of  roots  and  fruits,  and  of  the  latter  those  of  several  species  of  palms  appear  to  be 
its  special  favourites ; but  as  to  diet  it  is  not  very  particular,  and  in  captivity  is  readily  brought  to  eat 
both  fish  and  flesh. 

THE  BLACK  AGOUTI.+ 

This  has  been  called,  by  no  means  accurately,  the  Crested  Agouti,  since  the  hairs  of  its  head  and 
neck  do  not  exceed  those  of  the  shoulders  and  the  back  in  length.  It  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
common  agoutis,  being  about  the  size  of  a rabbit,  whilst  that  species  approaches  the  dimensions  of  a 
hare.  The  hairs  of  the  back  and  sides,  instead  of  being  annulated  with  various  coloured  rings  as  in 
that  species,  are  nearly  uniform  black,  whilst  the  long  hairs  of  the  croup  are  perfectly  so  ; the  stomach 
and  legs  are  both  covered  with  short  dark  hair. 

Another  genus  of  the  Family  now  under  examination  has  the  following  characteristics : — The 
cranium  flat ; the  muzzle  short  and  not  convex ; the  tail  moderate  j the  quills  short  and  half  hidden 
in  the  hair. 

THE  CRESTED  rORCUPINE.t 

Destitute  of  the  active  celerity  of  the  squirrel,  the  remarkable  speed  ot  the  hare,  of  the  exquisite 
fur  of  the  beautiful  chinchilla,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  pretensions  to  grace  and  beauty,  this  animal  always 
proves  an  attractive  object  wherever  it  may  be  beheld. 

* Dasyprocta  aguti.  Uliger.  j-  Dasyprocta  cristata.  J Histrix  cristata.  Linns1  us. 
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This  animal  is  a native  of  Africa,  but  it  is  found  also  in  several  parts  of  Italy — near  Rome  and 

! among  the  Apennines — and  also  in  Spain.  It  appears  not  to  have  been  originally  indigenous  in 
Europe,  but  to  have  been  imported  ; indeed,  the  European  specimens  are  inferior  in  size  and  in  the 
strength  of  their  spines  to  those  of  Africa,  the  climate  of  which  is  more  congenial  to  their  nature.  In 
Europe,  they  are  said  to  undergo  a partial  hybernation,  remaining  torpid  in  them  burrows  during  the 
I severity  of  winter,  and  appearing  early  in  the  spring  ; but  we  are  not  aware  that  this  occurs  in  Africa — 
« indeed,  there  is  reason  for  believing  the  contrary. 

The  skull  of  the  porcupine  is  large,  and  more  or  less  swollen  in  the  nasal  region,  which  is  bent, 
i and  covers  the  fully-developed  cells  in  communication  with  the  organ  of  smell.  The  head  is 
i ornamented  with  a long  crest  of  slender,  tapering  bristles,  capable  of  being  elevated  or  depressed  at 
« pleasure  ; and  the  fore  and  hinder  limbs,  as  well  as  the  under  parts  of  the  body,  are  clothed  with 
I stiff,  short  bristles,  of  a black  colour,  lying  close  upon  the  skin. 

The  dorsal  spines  are  of  two  kinds  : — some,  which  seem  intended  to  form  a sort  of  cloak  to  the 
■others,  are  very  long,  weak,  and  slender,  and  incapable  of  inflicting  injury.  The  main  bed  of  spines 
iconsists  of  shafts  of  great  strength  and  solidity,  from  four  to  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  thick  in 
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• ..he  middle,  and  tapering  to  each  end.  The  end  inserted  into  the  skin  is  formed  into  a small  pedicle  ; 
■die  other  end  is  extremely  sharp  and  prolonged.  Thus,  by  the  action  of  a subcutaneous  muscle  of 
9 great  extent  and  considerable  thickness,*  the  animal  is  capable  of  raising  them,  clashing  them,  or 
I depressing  them  at  pleasure.  In  their  ordinary  state  they  lie  flat  upon  the  body,  with  their  points 
i lirected  backwards,  but  when  elevated  they  radiate  in  every  direction. 

If  we  take  one  of  these  spines  and  examine  it,  we  shall  find  that  in  structure  it  closely  resembles 
■he  shaft  of  a quill-feather,  except  that  it  is  more  dense  and  hard.  Internally,  it  consists  of  a pithy 
ubstance,  invested  with  a coat  of  hard  enamel,  of  which  the  point  is  entirely  composed.  On  looking 
t the  point  more  narrowly,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  somewhat  flattened,  so  as  to  present  a sort  of  slight 
double  edge,  or  raised  line,  the  one  opposite  the  other ; and  these  edges  are  minutely  jagged — the 
•hole  constituting  a weapon  of  no  trifling  power.  Not  only  is  the  wound  it  inflicts  very  painful, 
rut  it  may  become  veiy  serious. 

The  spines  of  the  porcupine  are  elegantly  ringed  with  broad  bands  of  black  and  white ; hence 
iey  are  very  convenient  as  “ sticks  ” for  camel-hair  pencils,  and  “holders”  for  steel  pens. 

It  was  long  since  supposed  that  the  porcupine  could  launch  them  as  darts  at  any  of  his  adver- 
uries.  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  Oppian  state  it  as  a fact,  and  it  is  adopted  by  Aldrovandus.  It  is 
■oavely  alluded  to,  in  recent  times,  by  the  anatomists  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris ; and 
I “Osman,  describing  his  voyage  in  Guinea,  says,  “When  the  porcupine  is  enraged,  it  springs  with 
ctreme  rapidity  (having  its  spines  all  arranged,  which  are  often  two  palms  in  length)  on  man  and 
east,  and  it  darts  them  with  such  force  that  they  are  callable  of  piercing  a plank.” 

This  error,  like  many  others,  is  not  without  a slight  foundation.  The  porcupine,  finding  it 
iry  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  with  neither  teeth  nor  talons  for  so  doing,  turns  his  back  to 
l,ie  *°e>  hurieshis  head  between  his  fore  limbs,  erects  his  quills,  and,  shaking  them  violently,  produces 

* The  pannictil us  carnoaus. 
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a rustling  sound.  Should  the  assailant  advance  to  close  quarters,  the  assailed  pushes  backwards 
against  him,  and  that  so  suddenly,  and  with  such  energy,  as  to  force  the  sharp  points  of  the  spine* 
into  the  flesh,  and  inflict  a most  painful  wound.  Now,  the  quills  of  the  porcupine  are  but  slightly 
attached  to  the  skin ; when  clashed  together,  it  therefore  often  happens  that  one  or  two  more  loose 
than  the  rest,  or  about  to  be  shed,  are  thrown  off ; and  also  that,  when  thrust  into  any  object,  they 
are  very  likely  to  remain  fixed  in  the  wound,  instead  of  being  withdrawn  as  the  animal  moves  away. 
It  is  probable,  then,  that  from  these  circumstances  the  fable  of  the  spear-darting  power  of  the 
porcupine  took  its  rise. 

M.  Tkunberg  was  a very  respectable  naturalist,  yet  his  credulity  was  not  proof  against  the 
following  tale  he  heard  of  the  Ceylonese  porcupine,  which  he  thus  gravely  relates  : — “ It  has  a very 
curious  method  of  fetching  water  for  its  young — viz.,  the  quills  in  the  tail  are  said  to  be  hollow,  and 
to  have  a hole  at  the  extremity,  and  that  the  animal  can  bend  them  in  such  a manner  as  that  they 
can  be  filled  with  water,  which  afterwards  is  discharged  in  the  nest  among  the  young ! ” 

The  porcupine  leads  a solitary  life,  in  obscure  and  lonely  places,  digging  for  itself  a burrow,  with 
many  openings,  in  which  it  reposes  during  the  day.  Capable  of  such  efforts,  even  in  the  firmest 
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ground,  its  limbs  are  extremely  muscular,  and  the  claws  are  short,  thick,  and  strong.  The  fore  feet 
are  divided  into  four  distinct  toes,  a claw  indicating  the  rudiment  of  a fifth  ; on  the  hinder  feet 
there  are  five  toes.  The  animal  is  ordinarily  inoffensive,  and  is  only  formidable  when  actually  assailed. 

THE  FASCICULATED  PORCUPINE* 

Though  tolerably  described  and  figured  by  Buffon,  and  probably  also  by  Seba,  this  animal  was  lost 
to  science  for  many  years,  and  then  recovered,  almost  simultaneously,  both  iu  its  original  habitat  and 
in  a very  distant  quarter  of  the  globe.  A skeleton  and  skin  were  transmitted  from  India  by  M 
Diard  in  the  course  of  the  year  1S2S,  and  about  the  same  time  a living  specimen  was  brought  to 
England  from  Fernando  Po  by  Lieutenant  Yidal,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Zoological  Society. 

So  plentiful  were  these  animals  in  that  island  as  to  afford  a staple  article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  : 
yet  it  was  supposed  that  they  were  not  indigenous,  but  brought  thither  from  the  East  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  were  formerly  settled  there.  The  space  interposed,  however,  between  the  two  regions  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  of  their  having  been  introduced  to  Fernando  Po,  while  we  have 
such  striking  instances  of  animals  common  to  India  and  the  west  of  Africa  as  are  furnished  by  the 
lion,  the  leopard,  the  chetqh,  the  hynena,  and  the  ratel. 


* Atherura  fasciculate.  Cuvier. 
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The  differences  between  this  species  and  the  common  porcupine  are  obvious  at  the  first  glance. 
Its  general  colour  is  nearly  the  same,  but  with  less  intermixture  of  brown.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  the  outer  sides  of  the  limbs,  and  the  head,  neck,  and  face,  are  of  this  dusky  hue  ; but  the  under 
jmrts,  the  inside  of  the  limbs,  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  and  throat,  of  a grayish-white,  with  the 
exception  of  a darker  band,  which  crosses  the  breast  in  front  of  the  fore  legs. 

The  spines  commence  upon  the  back  of  the  head,  where  they  are  little  more  than  an  inch  in 
1 length,  aud  extend  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  back  and  sides.  The 
| longest  are  scarcely  more  than  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length.  They  are  mostly  white  at  the  base, 
aud  black  towards  the  extremity,  but  many  of  them  are  black  throughout,  and  others  black  above  and 
white  beneath.  All  of  these  are  marked  on  the  upper  surface  by  a deep  and  broad  groove,  running 
the  whole  of  their  length,  and  they  terminate  in  very  sharp  points.  The  skin  in  which  they  are  implanted 
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* appears  perfectly  white,  and,  where  the  spines  are  most  numerous,  is  scarcely  furnished  with  a single 
t hair.  A few  slenderer  spines,  running  out  into  long  black  bristles,  are  occasionally  intermixed  with 

I the  others. 

The  greater  part  ot  the  tail  is  bare  both  of  hairs  and  spines,  and  covered  only  by  flat,  blackish 
> scales,  disposed  in  rings,  the  top  alone  being  surmounted  by  a whitish-coloured  tuft  about  two  inches 
tin  length,  composed  of  long,  flat  bristles,  having  the  form  neither  of  hairs  nor  quills,  but  closely 

* resembling,  as  Cuvier  has  aptly  remarked,  narrow  slips  of  parchment  cut  in  an  irregular  manner.  It 
<is  from  this  singular  bundle  the  animal  appears  to  have  derived  the  name  ot  Fasciculated .* 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  this  animal  sleeps  during  the  day,  and  becomes  in  some 
I degree  active  only  on  the  approach  of  night.  Its  intelligence  is  equally  limited,  and  its  manners  as 
'fretful  as  those  of  the  common  species.  Like  it,  it  raises  its  spines  when  irritated  or  disturbed,  stamps 
•with  its  feet  on  the  floor  of  the  cage,  and  swells  and  looks  as  big  as  it  is  able  in  its  defensive 
armour. 


* Growing  in  bundles  or  bunches  from  the  same  point. 
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THE  CANADA  PORCUPINE* 

The  ears  of  this  animal  are  short,  and  hidden  in  the  fur ; the  head,  body,  legs,  and  upper  part  of  the  tail, 
are  covered  with  soft,  long,  dark-brown  hair;  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  back,  body,  and  tail,  are  numbers 
of  shai-p,  strong  quills,  the.  longest  on  the  back,  the  least  towards  the  head  and  sides,  the  longest  three 
inches,  but  all  hidden  in  the  hair  ; intermixed  are  some  stiff,  straggling  hairs,  three  inches  longer  than 
the  rest,1*  tipped  with  dirty  white ; the  under  side  of  the  tail  white ; four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  five 
behind,  each  armed  with  long  claws,  hollowed  on  their  under  side ; the  form  of  the  body  resembles 
that  of  a beaver,  but  is  not  half  the  size.  One  brought  from  Newfoundland  was  about  the  size  of  a 
hare,  but  of  a more  compact  form ; the  tail  was  about  six  inches  long. 

This  creature  has  had  various  Latin  names  given  it  by  scientific  naturalists ; it  is,  however, 
the  Canada  Porcupine  of  Forster,  Pennant,  and  others.  The  Cree  Indians  call  it  Cawquan,  and  the 
Esquimaux  OoJcetook. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  perceived  to  have  a very  considerable  range.  It  is  said  to  be  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mackenzie,  as  high  as  latitude  67“,  and  as  far  south  as  latitude  37°.  It  is  very  rare  in 
Virginia,  but  is  numerous  in  some  parts  of  Kentucky ; and  it  has  multiplied  greatly  near  Oneida 
Lake,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

In  the  fur  countries  it  is  most  numerous  in  sandy  districts,  covered  with  one  species  of  pine,+ 
on  the  bark  of  which  it  delights  to  feed ; it  also  eats  the  bark  of  the  larch  and  spruce  firs,  and  the 
buds  of  various  kinds  of  willow ; and  in  the  more  southern  districts  it  feeds  chiefly  on  two  other 
vegetable  products,  J and  is  fond  of  sweet  apples  and  young  maize,  which  it  eats  in  a sitting  posture, 
holding  the  food  with  the  fore  paws  to  its  mouth. 

The  Canada  porcupine  is  a sluggish  animal.  The  Indians  who  used  to  go  with  packets  from  fort 
to  fort,  often  saw  them  in  the  trees,  but  not  having  occasion  for  them  at  the  time,  left  them  till  their 
return ; when,  if  their  absence  extended  beyond  a week  or  ten  days,  they  were  sure  to  find  the 
porcupines  within  a mile  of  the  place  where  they  had  seen  them  before. 

In  walking,  the  tail  is  drawn  along  the  snow,  making  a deep  track,  which  is  often  the  means  of 
betraying  the  animal.  Its  haunts  are,  however,  most  readily  discovered  by  the  barked  trees,  on  which 
it  has  fed,  which,  if  barked  the  same  winter,  are  sure  signs  of  their  vicinity.  They  are  usually 
found  on  the  branches,  and,  on  approaching  them,  they  make  a crying  noise  like  a child.  The  tree  is 
then  cut  down,  and  the  porcupine  is  killed  by  a blow  on  the  nose. 

This  animal  is  readily  attacked  by  the  Indian  dogs,  and  soon  killed,  but  not  without  injury  to 
its  assailant,  for  its  quills,  which  it  erects  when  attacked,  are  rough,  with  minute  teeth  directed 
backwards,  that  have  the  effect  of  rendering  this  seemingly  weak  and  flexible  weapon  a very  dangerous 
one.  Their  points,  which  are  pretty  sharp,  have  no  sooner  insinuated  themselves  into  the  skin  of  an 
assailant,  than  they  gradually  buiy  themselves,  and  travel  onwards  until  they  cause  death  by  wounding 
some  vital  organ.  These  spines,  which  are  detached  from  the  porcupine  by  the  slightest  touch,  and 
probably  by  the  will  of  the  animal,  soon  fill  the  mouths  of  the  dogs  that  worry  it,  and,  unless  carefully 
picked  out,  seldom  fail  to  kill  them.  Wolves  occasionally  die  from  the  same  cause. 

The  Canada  porcupine  makes  its  retreat  among  the  roots  of  an  old  tree,  and  is  said  to  pass  much 
of  its  time  in  sleeping.  When  disturbed  it  makes  a whining  or  a mewing  noise.  It  pairs  in  the 
latter  end  of  September,  and  brings  forth  two  young  ones  in  April  or  May.  Its  flesh,  which  tastes 
like  flabby  pork,  is  relished  by  the  Indians,  but  disliked  by  Europeans.  The  bones  are  often  deeply 
tinged  with  a greenish-yellow  colour.  The  quills  or  spines  are  dyed  of  various  bright  colours  by  the 
native  women,  and  worked  into  shot-pouches,  belts,  shoes,  and  other  ornamental  articles  of  dress. 

THE  INDIAN  PORCUPINE.  § 

This  animal  appears  to  be  distinct  from  the  European  species,  but  closely  to  resemble  it  in  form  and 
in  its  panoply  ot  spines.  It  is  nearly  a third  larger,  and  all  the  spines  and  tubes  of  the  tail  ar6 
entirely  white.  The  spines  of  the  crest  are  also  so  long  as  to  reach  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  The  ears 
are  much  less  rounded.  The  nails  are  shorter,  comparatively  deeper,  and  more  compressed,  with  deep 

* Erethizon.  E.  dorsatum,  Hystrix  dorsata.  Linnicus.  f Pinus  Banksiana.  J Pinus  Canadensis  and  Tilia  glabra. 

§ Hystrix  Icucurus.  Hystrix  Nepalensis. 
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channels  below.  The  white  gular  band  is  more  marked ; and,  finally,  the  Asiatic  species  is  totally 
destitute  of  hail-. 

Like  the  African  porcupine,  when  irritated  or  alarmed,  it  shakes  t^ie  tubes  and  spines  of  its 
tail  violently,  and  produces  a startling  noise.  It  stamps  also  very  energetically  with  its  hind  feet 
and  when  it  assails  an  adversary,  it  runs  obliquely  backwards,  transfixing  the  foe  with  its  spines. 

THE  BRAZILIAN  PORCUPINE* 

This  creature  is  more  decidedly  organised  as  a climber  than  its  relative  in  Canada ; and  it  has  a 
prehensile  tail,  resembling  that  of  the  opossum.  The  muzzle  is  broad  and  short ; the  head  convex  in 
front ; the  spines  rather  short ; the  tail  very  long,  and  naked  for  half  its  length.  The  feet  have 
only  four  toes.  The  length  of  this  species  is  about  two  feet,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about 
eighteen  inches.  The  nose  is  covered  'with  brownish  hair ; the  ears  are  neai-ly  naked ; the  body 
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I is  covered  above  with  spines ; the  longest,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  are  about  three  inches 
1 in  length  ; those  on  the  sides  and  base  of  the  limbs  are  the  shortest.  All  are  sharp,  and  barred  near 
i:  their  points  and  roots  with  white ; they  are  brown  in  the  middle.  The  basal  half  of  the  tail  is 
1 clad  with  short  spines;  the  breast,  under  parts,  and  lower  portions  of  the  limbs  with  dark-brown 
■ bristles.  Other  porcupines  are  also  known,  as  those  of  Algeria  and  Senegal. 

Another  genius  of  the  Family  belongs  to  Western  Africa.  We  give  a specimen  oi  it  in  a very 
H:  rare  animal, t which  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  a little  larger  than  a rabbit ; its  tail  is  garnished  with 
H-  spiny  hairs,  somewhat  differing  from  those  on  the  body. 

In  another  genusj  the  anterior  paws  have  four  toes  and  a rudimentary  thumb  ; the  hind  feet  are 
i"  thick,  broad,  strong,  and  five-toed  ; the  claws  are  strong  ; the  soles  of  all  the  feet  are  naked,  and  covered 
with  a coarse,  granulous,  black  skin,  divided  into  pads  by  deep  fissures.  The  muzzle  is  obtuse;  the 

* Synetheres  prehensilis. — Coendu.  Buffon.  f Aulacodus  Swinderianus.  J Capromys.  Waterhouse. 
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nostrils  are  open,  oblique,  edged  externally  with  an  elevated  rim,  and  separated  by  a medial  furrow 
running  to  the  fissure  of  the  upper  lip.  The  whiskers  are  long ; the  tail  is  annulated  with  a wady 
epidermis,  with  short,  thiply-set  hairs  from  between  each  scale.  The  ears  are  moderate,  erect,  almost 


CERCOMYS  CUNICULARIUS. 


rounded  ; the  eyes  are  small, 
of  enamel. 

One  animal  of  this  genus 


There  are  eight  molars  on  each  side,  with  the  crowns  traversed  by  folds 
was  discovered  in  Brazil,*  by  M.  Auguste  de  Saint  Hilaire.  Its  colour 


AULACODUS  SW1NDEK1AXCS. 


on  the  upper  parts  is  a deep  brown,  but  it  is  of  a paler  tint  on  the  lower  limbs.  Spines  are  ming 
with  the  hairs  of  the  body. 

In  anotherf  animal  the  sj lines  are  sufficiently  numerous.  This  species  inhabits  Guiana.  A 
colour  passes  into  brown  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  into  white  beneath. 

| Echimys  Cuj'enncnsis. 


Cercomys  cunicularius. 


ECHIMYS. 
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Associated  witli  the  last  genus  is  another,*  in  which  the  body  is  more  or  less  spiny,  and  the 
i molars  formed  ol  elliptical  lobes  as  large  as  the  crown.  Many  of  the  species  are  sufficiently  distinguisli- 
, able  from  the  true  echimys,  by  their  external  appearance. 


KCHIMYS  OK  GUIANA. 


As  a specimen,  we  give  an  engraving  of  onet  that  inhabits  Guiana;  its  head  is  of  a deep  brown 
i colour,  with  a white  line  on  the  front,  the  hairs  of  which  can  straighten  themselves;  the  tail  is  longer 
than  the  body;  one  part  of  it  is  black,  the  other  is  of  a fawn  colour. 


MOT.ARS  OF  ECHIMYS. 


TEETH  OF  NF.t.OMYS. 


Another  genus X differs  in  the  teeth;  the  molars  being  separated  by  oblique  plaits  or  folds  of 
•namel,  and  form  irregular  cordiform  figures.  We  give  an  engraving  of  the  teeth  of  one  species — 


* Xelomvs. 


f Nelomys  cristatus. 


X Dacfylnmys. 
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DACTYLOMYS  TITUS. 

sliare  of  curiosity.  At  night  tliey  are  very  wakeful,  and  the  form  of  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  indicates 
nocturnal  habits.  The  sense  of  hearing  does  not  appear  so  acute  as  that  of  rabbits  and  hares.  Their 
nostrils  are  incessantly  in  motion,  especially  when  they  smell  any  new  object.  Their  taste  is  sufficiently 
delicate  to  enable  them  to  distinguish  and  reject  vegetables  which  have  been  in  contact  with  animal 
substances,  to  which  they  evince  the  greatest  repugnance.  They  sleep  close  to  each  other,  and  agree 
together  perfectly  well.  When  apart,  they  call  each  other  by  a sharp  cry,  differing  little  from  that  | 
of  a rat.  Their  voice,  when  they  express  pleasure,  is  a low,  soft  kind  of  grunting. 

Capromyq.  f Cnpromyn  Fournier!.  Desmarest. — Isodon  pilorides.  Say. 


a native  of  South  America,  probably  Brazil.  The  tail  has  a peculiar  appearance ; it  is  long ; its 
hairs  vary  in  colour,  from  black  to  red  and  fawn  ; a small  gathering  of  them  appears  on  the  head. 

An  example  of  another  genus*  must  now  be  described. 


THE  UTIA.f 

This  animal  is  a native  of  Cuba,  and  appears  to  have  been 
mentioned  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  by  Bomare  and 
Oviedo.  The  general  colour  of  the  utia  is  glossy  brown,  grizzled 
with  yellowish-gray ; the  muzzle,  chest,  and  under  parts  are 
of  a grayisli-white  ; the  fur  is  of  a coarse  texture  ; the  length  skull  or  xklomys. 

is  about  two  feet  two  inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  eight  inches. 

By  means  of  observations  made  on  those  kept  in  a domesticated  state,  we  gather  from  M.  Desmarest  : 
some  interesting  particulars.  The  intelligence  of  these  animals  appears  to  be  developed  as  fully  as  that  j 
of  rats  and  squirrels,  and  much  more  so  than  that  of  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs.  They  have,  indeed,  a great  ! 


THE  UTIA. 
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They  scarcely  ever  quarrel,  except  for  food — as  when  one  piece  of  food  is  given  between  two  ; in 
which  case,  one  seizes  and  runs  away  with  it,  and  keeps  it  until  the  other  is  able  to  take  it  from  him. 
They  sometimes  play  for  a long  time  together,  holding  themselves  upright,  like  kangaroos,  firmly 
supported  on  the  broad  soles  of  their  hind  feet  and  the  base  of  their  tail,  and  striking  each  other  with 
their  paws,  until  one  of  them,  finding  a wall  or  some  other  body  against  which  to  support  himself, 
acquires  some  power,  and  thus  gaius  an  advantage  ; but  they  never  bite  one  another.  Towards  other 
animals  they  are  utterly  indifferent,  giving  no  attention  even  to  cats.  They  are  fond  of  being 
caressed,  and  particularly  of  beiDg  scratched  under  the  chin.  They  do  not  bite,  but  gently  press  with 


fournier’s  capromys. 


the  incisor  teeth  the  skin  of  those  who  caress  them.  They  do  not  commonly  drink,  but  occasionally 
they  suck  up  water  as  squirrels  do. 

Their  food  consists  of  vegetables  exclusively,  such  as  cabbage,  succory,  bread,  nuts,  grapes,  and 
(apples.  They  are  not  very  nice  in  the  choice  of  it,  but  they  have  a particular  fondness  for 
"strong  flavoured  herbs  and  aromatic  plants,  as  worm- 
wood, celery,  pimpernel,  rosemary,  and  geraniums. 

I Grapes  pleased  them  much,  and  to  obtain  them  they 
< would  instantly  climb  up  a long  pole,  at  the  top 
of  which  the  fruit  was  placed.  They  are  also  fond  of 
■'•read  steeped  in  aniseed  or  wine. 

These  animals  are  plantigrade  ; their  movements  are 
Mow,  and  their  hinder  parts  are  embarrassed,  for  they 
■walk  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  just  as  we  see  the  bear 
*lo.  They  leap  occasionally,  turning  suddenly  round 
'from  head  to  tail,  like  the  field  mouse.  When  they 
Iclimb,  which  they  do  with  the  greatest  ease,  they  use 
•die  base  of  the  tail  as  a support,  as  they  do  in  descending, 
dn  certain  positions-; — on  a stick,  for  example — the  tail 
serves  as  a balance  to  preserve  their  equilibrium.  They 
'ften  raise  themselves  to  a listening  attitude,  sitting 
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erect,  with  the  paws  hanging  down,  like  rabbits  and  bares.  In  eating,  they  employ  sometimes 
only  one,  and  at  others,  both  their  fore  paws ; the  former  is  the  case  when  the  substance 
they  are  holding  is  small  enough  to  be  held  between  the  fingers  and  the  tutarcle  at  the  base  of 
the  thumb. 

The  teeth  of  the  next  genus*  vary  in  their  structure,  as  the  engraving  shows,  from  those  last 
given. 

We  proceed  now  to  an  interesting  example  of  the  succeeding  genus,  t 

THE  COIPUS.+ 

Cammerson,  a naturalist  of  great  eminence,  had  given  a figure  of  this  animal,  but  it  was  disregarded, 
like  all  accounts  of  it  by  other  maters.  A singular  circumstance  awakened  attention  to  it  M. 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  was  looking  over  the  vast  collection  of  skins  in  the  storehouses  of  M.  Bechem,  a 
furrier,  in  Paris,  when  he  was  struck  by  the  resemblance  borne  by  the  skins  of  the  colpus  to 
Cammerson’ s figure. 

He  now  found  that  it  was  a most  important  animal  in  a commercial  point  of  Hew — the  fine 
under  fur  which  invests  the  body  having  been  extensively  employed,  like  that  of  the  beaver,  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats.  Thousands  of  its  skins  were  annually  imported  into  Europe,  under  the  name 
of  racoonda,  while  the  animal  itself  remained  unknown  to  the  scientific  world.  The  colpus  was  then 
discovered  to  belong  to  the  rodent  order,  and  to  constitute  the  sole  example  of  a genus  allied  in  some 
respects  to  that  of-  the  beaver,  yet  differing  from  it  in  many  external  as  well  as  anatomical  characters. 
Cammerson  gave  it  a specific  name,§  bearing  allusion  to  the  country  where  it  came  under  his 
observation — the  province  of  Buenos  Ayi’es. 

Several  years  even  now  elapsed  before  the  attention  of  British  naturalists  was  directed  to  this 
animal.  In  the  “Transactions  of  the  Linnsean  Society  for  1812,”  an  account  of  it  is  given  by  the  Rev. 
E.  J.  Burrow,  but  without  any  allusion  to  St.  Hilaire  or  other  authorities.  He  says,  “ The  person  who 
first  possessed  the  animal  in  this  country  states  that  he  bought  it  on  board  a ship  from  the  Brazils.  I1? 
had  afterwards  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  it,  and  of  making  my  drawing  while  it  was  alive  at 
Exeter  ’Change.  It  died  suddenly,  and  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Bullock.  When  teased  or  disturbed,  it  uttered  a weak  cry,  but  was  good  tempered,  and  not 
easily  roused  to  resistance.” 

It  has  since  been  shown  that  the  coipus  is  a native  of  the  southern  and  meridional  regions  of  the 
American  continent.  It  resides  habitually  in  burrows  or  holes,  which  it  excavates  along  the  banks 
of  the  larger  rivers,  and  in  them  the  female  brings  forth  her  young,  from  five  to  seven  in  number, 
towards  which  she  manifests  great  attachment,  taking  them  with  her,  as  soon  as  sufficiently  grown, 
to  follow  her  in  her  rambles. 

The  configuration  of  this  animal  clearly  shows  its  aquatic  habits,  as  well  as  its  facility  for  burrowing. 
Tlie  body  is  clothed  with  two  sorts  of  hair — an  under  garment  of  fine  close  fur,  almost  waterproof,  and 
an  upper  layer  of  long,  shining,  straight  hair  of  rich  brown,  which  is  the  general  colour,  except  on  the 
muzzle,  which  is  dirty-white. 

The  head  is  large,  thick,  and  depressed  on  the  top,  the  eyes  being  small,  and  placed  so  as  to  be 
above  the  water  while  the  animal  is  swimming.  The  eyes  approximate  to  each  other.  The  ears  are  small 
and  rounded ; the  whiskers  long  and  wiry  ; the  incisors  large,  strong,  and  of  a fine  orange-yellov 
colour.  Behind  the  upper  incisors  there  is  a hairy  palate  or  space,  which  makes  it  seem  as  if  those 
teeth  pierced  the  upper  lip.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  this  hairy  interior  palate  is  thus  constructed 
in  order  that  the  incisors,  which,  both  above  and  below,  are  always  exposed,  may  work  freely  on  rough 
bark  or  hard  materials,  without  injury  to  the  palate,  or  that  rough  sticks  or  pieces  of  wood  may  be 
grasped  between  the  palate  and  lower  incisors  and  carried  to  the  burrow. 

1 he  anterior  limbs  are  short,  but  very  strong  ; the  toes  are  five  on  each  foot,  armed  with  strong 
nails;  the  posterior  feet  are  large  and  spreading.  The  toes  are  five  in  number,  armed,  like  those  of 
the  fore  feet,  with  strong  claws ; but,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  toe,  which  is  free,  the  rest  are 


Plagiodontia.  I'.  Cuvier.  t Myopotamus.  J Myopotnmus  coipus.  § Myopotamus  Bonaricnsi-'. 
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connected  together  by  extensive  webs.  The  tail  is  long,  round,  scaly,  and  very  thinly  clothed  with 
stiff  hairs.  In  size  the  coi'pus  is  smaller  than  the  beaver. 

Molina  and  Azara  notice  its  gentle  and  inoffensive  habits,  and  the  attachment  it  manifests  in 
captivity  to  those  who  feed  and  caress  it.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  never  resents  ill  usage.  It 
utters  no  noise  unless  when  hurt ; it  has  then  a piercing  cry.  One  that  has  been  particularly 
described,  allowed  itself  to  be  handled  and  played  with,  and  was  evidently  pleased  with  any  mark  of 
attention  from  those  with  whom  it  was  familiar.  It  exhibited,  however,  but  little  intelligence,  and 
had  nothing  lively  in  its  appearance  or  actions.  Its  time  seemed  divided  between  repose  and  feeding  ; 
and  twilight  or  midnight  seemed  the  season  ot  its  natural  activity.  But,  in  captivity,  it  was  m&ni- 
< festly  at  a disadvantage.  Free,  and  in  its  native  regions,  it  may  be  alert  and  watchful,  quick  to  perceive 
, and  prompt  to  escape  its  foes ; while  certain  it  is-  that  in  the  exercise  of  its  instincts  it  fulfils  its 
H appointed  service  in  the  wide  field  of  creation. 


THE  COIPUS. 


The  remarkable  animals  that  form  the  next  tribe*  of  the  diversified  familyt  still  under  considera- 
tion, are  found  on  the  great  plain,  or  Pampas,  on  the  east  of  the  Cordillera,  which  is  about  nine 
hundred  miles  in  breadth,  while  a part  of  it,  though  under  the  same  latitude,  is  divided  into  regions  of 
^different  climate  and  produce.  As  the  traveller  leaves  Buenos  Ayres,  he  finds  the  first  region  covered, 
dor  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  with  clover  and  thistles ; while  the  second  region,  which  extends  for 
tour  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  produces  long  grass ; and  the  third  region,  which  reaches  the  base  of  the 
■Cordillera,  is  a grove  of  low  trees  and  shrubs.  The  second  and  third  of  these  regions  have  nearly 
'the  same  appearance  throughout  the  year,  for  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  evergreens,  and  the  immense 
plain  of  grass  only  changes  its  colour  from  green  to  brown;  but  the  first  region  varies  with  the  four 
reasons  of  the  year  in  a most  extraordinary  manner. 

In  winter,  the  leaves  of  the  thistles  are  large  and  luxuriant,  and  the  whole  sui'face  of  the  country 
bas  the  rough  appearance  of  a turnip  field.  The  clover  in  this  season  is  extremely  rich  and  strong ; 
imd  the  sight  of  the  wild  cattle  grazing  in  full  liberty,  on  such  pasture,  is  very  beautiful.  In  spring 
■ he  clover  has  vanished,  the  leaves  of  the  thistles  have  extended  along  the  ground,  and  the  country 
; tiH  looks  like  a rough  crop  of  turnips.  In  less  than  a month  the  change  is  most  extraordinary;  the 


* Chinchillultc. 


f Ilystricidic. 
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whole  region  becomes  a luxuriant  wood  of  enormous  thistles,  which  have  suddenly  shot  up  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  eleven  feet,  and  are  all  in  full  bloom.  The  road  or  path  is  hemmed  in  on  both  sides; 


the  view  is  completely  obstructed;  not  an  animal  is  to  be  seen;  and  the  steins  of  the  thistles  are  so 
close  to  each  other,  and  so  strong,  that,  independent  of  the  prickles  with  which  they  are  armed,  they 


remain  rattling  with  the  breeze  one  against  another,  until  the  violence  of  the  hurricane  levels  them 
with  the  ground ; when  they  rapidly  decompose  and  disappear  the  clover  rushes  up,  and  the  scene  u 
again  verdant. 


trees  are  rising  up,  others  are  flourishing  in  full  vigour,  and  the  traveller  is  some  time  looking 
for  those  which,  in  the  great  system  of  succession,  must  necessarily  somewhere  or  other  be  si 
towards  decay. 


across  the  Pampas,  is  the  constant  falls  which  the  horses  get  in  the  holes  of  the  biseactos.  I calcu- 
lated that,  upon  an  average,  my  horse  fell  with  me  in  a gallop  once  in  every  three  hundred  miles;  and 
although,  from  the  ground  being  very  soft,  I was  never  seriously  hurt,  yet  previous  to  starting  one 
cannot  help  feeling  what  a forlorn  situation  it  would  be  to  break  a limb,  or  dislocate  a joint,  so  many 
hundred  miles  from  any  sort  of  assistance.” 


galleries  gives  way,  is  quite  extraordinary.  “In  galloping  after  the  ostriches,”  says  the  same  authority, 
“ my  horse  has  constantly  broken  in  snmpt.imp«  wi fL  a Vnr>A  Iacy  anrl  cnm«+.im*»a  tt-i+L  a frn-^  nn n ■ he 


and  certainly,  in  the  few  months  I was  in  the  Pampas,  I got  more  falls  than  I ever  before  had,  though 
in  the  habit  of  riding  all  my  life.  The  Gauchos  are  occasionally  killed  by  these  biseactos,  and  ofteu 
break  a limb.” 

The  places  called  “ villages”  are  formed  of  dwellings  composed  of  slightly  elevated  mounds, 
having  the  form  of  a truncated  cone,  about  two  feet  in  width  at  the  base,  and  seldom  rising  as 
high  as  eighteen  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  entrance  is  placed  either  at  the  top  or 
on  the  side,  and  the  whole  mound  is  beaten  down  externally,  especially  at  the  summit,  resembling  « 
much-used  foot-path. 

From  the  entrance  the  passage  into  the  mound  descends  vertically  for  one  or  two  feet,  and  is 
thence  continued  obliquely  downwards  until  it  terminates  in  an  apartment,  within  which  the  indus- 


form  an  impenetrable  barrier.  The  sudden  growth  of  these  plants  is  quite  astonishing.  'The  summer 
is  not  over  before  the  scene  undergoes  another  rapid  change : the  thistles  suddenly  lose  their  sap  and 
verdure,  their  heads  droop,  the  leaves  shrink  and  fade,  the  stems  become  black  and  dead,  and  they 


The  vast  region  of  grass  in  the  Pampas,  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  is  without  a weed,  and 
the  region  of  wood  is  equally  extraordinary.  The  trees  are  not  crowded  ; but,  in  their  growth,  such 
beautiful  order  is  observed,  that  the  visitor  may  gallop  between  them  in  every  direction.  The  young 


They  are  at  last  discovered,  but  their  fate  is  not  allowed  to  disfigure  the  general  cheerfulness  of 
the  scene,  and  they  are  even  enjoying  what  may  literally  be  termed  a green  old  age  The  extremities 
of  their  branches  break  off  as  they  die,  and  when  nothing  is  left  but  the  hollow  trunk,  it  is  still 
covered  with  twigs  and  leaves,  and  at  last  is  gradually  concealed  from  view  by  the  young  shoot,  which, 
born  under  the  shelter  of  its  branches,  now  rises  rapidly  above  it  and  conceals  its  decay.  A few 
places  are  met  with  which  have  been  burnt  by  accident ; and  the  black,  desolate  spot,  covered  with 
the  charred  trunks  of  trees,  resembles  a scene  in  the  human  world  of  pestilence  or  war.  But  the  fire 
is  scarcely  extinct,  when  the  surrounding  trees  all  seem  to  spread  their  branches  towards  each  other, 
and  young  shrubs  are  seen  rising  out  of  the  ground,  while  the  sapless  trunks  are  evidently'  mouldering 
into  dust. 


In  the  Pampas  it  is  that  the  singular  animal  is  discovered  called  the  Yisehaca*  by  some 
naturalists,  and  by  Sir  F.  B.  Head  the  Biscacto.  “ The  greatest  danger,”  he  says,  “ in  riding  alone 


The  manner  in  which  the  horses  recover  themselves,  when  the  ground  over  these  subterranean 


has  even  come  down  on  his  nose,  and  yet  recovered.  I have  often  wondered  how  the  wild  horses 
could  gallop  about  as  they  do  in  the  dark,  but  I really  believe  they  avoid  the  holes  by  smelling  them ; 
for  in  riding  across  the  country,  when  it  has  been  so  dark  that  I positively  could  not  see  myT  horse's 
ears,  I have  constantly  felt  him,  in  his  gallop,  start  a foot  or  two  to  the  right  or  left,  as  if  he  had  trod 


upon  a serpent — which  I conceive  was  to  avoid  one  of  these  holes.  Yet  the  horses  do  very  often  fill; 


I.agostomns  viscaccin. 
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i ; trious  vischaca  constructs,  on  tlie  approach  of  the  cold  season,  the  comfortable  cell  for  his  winter’s 

! sleep.  This  cell  is  composed  of  fine  dry  grass,  is  globular  in  form,  with  an  opening  .at  top  capable  of 
admitting  the  finger;  and  the  whole  is  so  firmly  compacted  that  it  might,  without  injury,  be  rolled 
over  the  floor. 

The  mounds  thrown  up  by  the  vischaca,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  have  an 
appearance  of  greater  antiquity  than  those  observed  on  the  far-distant  plains.  They  sometimes 
, extend  to  several  yards  in  diameter,  although  their  elevation  is  trifling,  and,  except  immediately 
i surrounding  the  entrance,  are  clothed  with  a scanty  herbage,  which  always  distinguishes  the  area  of 
i these  villages.  Sometimes  several  villages  have  been  observed  nearly  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation  ; 
i and  when  we  recollect  that  the  vischaca  feeds  almost  exclusively  on  grasses  and  herbaceous  plants,  it  seems 
i singular  that  this  animal  should  choose  the  most  barren  spot  for  the  place  of  his  abode.  However, 
this  may  be  accounted  for ; it  at  least  affords  an  opportunity  of  beholding  the  approach  of  his  enemies, 
i and  allows  him  to  seek,  within  the  bosom  of  the  eai'tli,  that  security  which  he  has  neither  strength 
nor  arms  to  command. 

According  to  Dobrizli offer,  the  vischaca  digs  its  burrows  with  so  much  art  that  no  aperture  is 
[ left  by  which  the  rain  can  penetrate,  and  these  burrows  are  divided  into  distinct  settlements — numerous 
I families  inhabiting  the  same  locality.  On  the  surface  of  the  ground  are  several  entrances  to  the 
i burrows,  at  which  towards  sunset  they  are  seen  seated  in  crowds,  diligently  listening  for  the  sound  of 
; any  person  approaching.  If  everything  remains  quiet,  they  seek  their  food  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
might,  and  commit  grievous  devastation  on  the  neighbouring  fields,  devouring  both  wheat  and  Indian 
i corn  with  extreme  avidity,  and  when  either  is  to  be  had  despising  grass.  For  this  reason  the  stations 
i of  the  vischacas  are  rarely  to  be  seen  on  the  desert  plains,  but  indicate  with  certainty  the  near  neigh- 
i bourhood  of  the  Spanish  settlements.  They  daily  heap  up  at  the  entrances  dry  bones,  chips  of  wood, 
or  whatever  other  refuse  they  may  meet  with,  for  what  purpose  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  conjecture. 
’The  Spanish  colonists  amuse  themselves  with  hunting  the  vischacas;  pouring  many  buckets  of  water 
Hinto  their  subterraneous  retreats,  until  to  avoid  drowning,  the  animals  go  forth  into  the  plain,  when, 
>3  no  means  of  escape  being  afforded  them,  they  are  killed  with  sticks.  Their  flesh,  except  when  very 
I*  old,  is  not  despised  by  the  Spaniards. 

Head  says  of  these  creatures  : — “ They  are  the  most  serious-looking  animals  I ever  saw,  and  even 
(•  the  young  ones  are  gray-headed,  have  mustachios,  and  look  thoughtful  and  grave. 

“ In  the  day-time  their  holes  are  always  guarded  by  two  little  owls,  who  are  never  an  instant 

Saway  from  their  post.  As  one  gallops  by  these  owls  they  always  stand  looking  at  the  stranger,  and 
then  at  each  other,  moving  their  old-fashioned  heads  in  a manner  which  is  quite  ridiculous  until  one 
rushes  by  them,  when  fear  gets  the  better  of  their  dignified  looks,  and  they  both  run  into  the 

Ibiscacto’s  hole.” 

The  owls  manifest  but  little  timidity,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  approached  sufficiently  close  for 
shooting;  but  if  alarmed  some  or  all  of  them  soar  away,  and  settle  down  at  a short  distance.  If 
1 further  disturbed  their  flight  is  continued  until  they  are  no  longer  in  view,  or  they  descend  into  their 
dwellings,  whence  they  are  difficult  to  dislodge. 

The  burrows  into  which  these  owls  have  been  seen  to  descend,  on  the  plains  of  the  river  Plortte, 
•where  they  are  very  numerous,  were  evidently  excavated  by  the  vischacas,  whence  it  was  inferred  by 
"Hay  that  they  were  either  common,  though  unfriendly  residents  of  the  same  habitation,  or  that  the 
• owl  was  the  sole  occupant  of  a burrow  acquired  by  right  of  conquest.  The  evidence  of  this  was 
•presented  by  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  burrows  tenanted  by  the  owl,  which  were  frequently  caved 
• in,  and  their  sides  channelled  by  the  rains,  while  the  neat  and  well-preserved  mansion  of  the  vischaca 
showed  the  active  care  of  a skilful  and  industrious  owner. 

THE  LAGOTIS* 

• 

> Another  remarkable  animal  is  of  the  size,  and  has  much  of  the  general  form,  of  the  rabbit.  The 
• posterior  limbs  are  twice  the  length  of  the  anterior;  the  tail  is  about  equal  in  length  to  the  body, 
•excluding  the  head.  The  whiskers  are  very  numerous,  closely  set,  jet  black,  ten  or  twelve  of  the 

* I.agotis  Cuvicri. 
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longest  on  each  side  being  exceedingly  thick  and  rigid,  and  seven  inches  long.  The  ears  are  nearlr 
like  a long  parallelogram,  rounded  at  the  tip,  three  inches  long  and  one  broad,  with  the  margin,, 
rolled  in  below,  and  so  sparingly  furnished  with  short  scattered  hairs  as  to  appear  almost  naked.  The 
fore  feet,  like  the  hinder,  are  provided  with  four  toes  only,  there  being  no  vestige  of  a thumb ; the 
claws  are  small,  slightly  sharpened,  and  entirely  concealed  by  long  and  somewhat  bristly  hairs ; those 
of  the  hinder  feet  are  similar  in  shape  and  rather  larger,  but  that  of  the  inner  toe  is  flattened,  curved 
upwards  and  exposed,  the  immediately  adjoining  hairs  giving  place  to  a tuft  of  about  eight  rows  of 
short,  stiff,  horny,  curved  bristles. 

The  fur  is  beautifully  soft,  downy,  and  of  considerable  length,  but  so  loosely  attached  to  the  skin 
that  it  readily  falls  off  unless  handled  with  care.  It  is  dusky  at  the  base,  and  to  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  tip,  where,  for  an  extent  of  from  one  to  three  lines,  it  is  dirty-white,  more  or  less  tinged  : 
with  yellowish-brown.  A few  loug  black  hairs,  most  numerous  posteriorly,  protrude  through  it  The 
general  tone  of  colour  is  a mottled,  grayish-asli.  On  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  body,  where  the  tips 
of  the  fur  merge  more  into  yellowisli-brown  than  on  the  back,  and  where  they  are  also  of  greater 
length,  as  well  as  on  the  haunches  beneath,  the  latter  tinge  appears  rather  predominant.  There  is 
little  of  the  dusky  colour  visible  on  the  under  surface.  The  hairs  of  the  tail  below  are  extremely 
short,  closely  depressed,  and  of  a brownish-black ; on  its  sides  they  are  of  two  kinds,  black  and  white: 
and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  very  long,  rigid,  and  erectile  hairs,  which  form  a crest  along  its 
upper  surface.  The  very  long,  bristly  hairs  which  project  in  a tuft  at  the  tip,  are  wholly  black. 

According  to  Ulloa,  it  does  not  carry  its  tail  turned  over  the  head  like  the  squirrel,  but  stretched 
out,  as  it  were,  in  a horizontal  direction,  its  joints  being  slender  and  scaly.  These  animals  conceal 
themselves  in  holes  of  the  rocks,  in  which  they  make  their  retreats,  and  do  not  form  burrows  in  the 
earth  like  rabbits.  They  congregate  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  mostly  seen  in  a sitting  posture, 
but  not  eating.  They  feed  on  the  herbs  and  shrubs  that  grow  on  the  rocks,  and  are  very  active.  Their 
means  of  escape  does  not  consist  in  the  velocity  of  their  flight,  but  in  the  promptitude  with  which 
they  run  to  the  shelter  of  their  holes.  This  they  commonly  do  when  wounded ; for  which  reason  the 
mode  of  killing  them  is  by  shooting  them  in  tire  head,  as  if  they  receive  the  charge  in  any  other  part, 
though  much  injured,  they  do  not  fail  to  go  and  die  in  the  interior  of  their  burrows.  They  have  this 
peculiarity,  that  as  soon  as  they  die  their  hair  falls  off,  and  on  this  account,  though  it  is  softer,  and 
somewhat  longer  and  finer  than  that  of  the  rabbit,  the  skin  cannot  be  made  use  of  for  common 
purposes.  The  flesh  is  white,  but  not  well  flavoured,  being  especially  distasteful  at  certain  seasons, 
when  it  is  altogether  repugnant  to  the  palate. 

In  Pedro  de  Ciega’s  “ Chronicle  of  Peru,”  he  says,  “ There  is  another  sort  of  creature,  about  the 
bigness  and  resembling  a hare,  but  that  it  has  a long  tail  like  a fox.  These  breed  in  stony  places  and 
among  rocks,  and  many  of  them  are  shot  with  guns  and  crossbows,  and  taken  by  the  Indians  in  gins 
(with  the  lasso),  they  being  good  to  eat  after  hanging  to  tender ; and  of  their  hair  or  wool  the  Indians 
make  large  mantles,  cloaks,  or  blankets,  as  soft  as  silk  and  very  valuable.” 

Molina  speaks  of  the  employment  of  its  wool  among  the  ancient  Peruvians,  adding  that  the 
Chilians  of  his  day  (his  work  was  originally  published  in  1782)  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

An  extensive  plain  occupies  the  very  top  of  the  Andes,  and  stretches  from  east  to  west  more  than 
250  miles,  whilst  its  width  gradually  increases  to  150  miles,  at  the  places  where  the  mountain  ma 
descend  to  the  Pacific.  The  elevation  of  this  plain  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  probably  rises 
13,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  As  in  these  parts  of  South  America  the  snow-line  appears  to  occui 
at  an  elevation  of  about  14,500  feet,  the  surface  of  the  Despoblado,  as  it  is  called,  is  only  1,500  feet- 
below  it,  and  consequently  above  the  line  where  trees  and  bushes  "grow. 

This  region  is  divided  from  south  to  north  by  a deep  valley,  through  which  the  road  runs  which 
serves  as  a line  of  communication  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Bolivia.  The  valley  has  been  an  object 
of  admiration  to  all  travellers  who  have  passed  along  it,  on  account  of  its  great  length,  comparativelv 
small  width,  and  the  steepness  with  which  the  rocks  rise  on  both  sides.  It  is  more  than  150  mile* 
long,  and  in  many  places  hardly  a furlong  wide.  Near  its  middle  the  town  of  Injui  is  built.  On  the 
north  of  that  place,  the  bottom  of  the  level  rises  gradually  until  it  attains  the  elevation  of  12,000  fee' 
above  the  sea,  where  it  is  shut  up  by  a transverse  bridge,  the  Abrade  Cortaderas,  which  unites  tb 
two  portions  of  the  mountain  plain. 
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Several  small  hamlets  are  found  in  these  plains,  and  large  herds  of  alpacas,  vicunas,  and  guanacos, 
and  of  that  beautiful  little  animal  the  Chinchilla,  which  now  demands  our  consideration. 

THE  CHINCHILLA* 

Shortly  after  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  South  America,  the  soft  and  delicate  fur  of  the 
chinchilla  was  known  as  an  article  of  commerce.  Thus,  old  Father  Acosta  says,  in  1591,  “the 
chincliilles  is  another  kind  of  small  beasts,  like  squirrels  ' they  have  a wonderful  smoothe  and  soft 
■ skiune,  which  the  natives  weare  as  a healthful  thing  to  comfort  the  stomacke,  and  those  parts  that 
have  neede  of  a moderate  heate.”  Two  years  later,  Sir  John  Hawkins  is  somewhat  more  communica- 
tive. “ Amongst  others,”  he  says,  “ they  have  little  beastes,  like  unto  a squirrell,  but  that  he  is  gray ; 
his  skinne  is  the  most  delicate,  soft,  and  curious  furre  that  I have  seene,  and  of  much  estimation 
i (as  is  reason)  in  Peru  ; few  of  them  come  into  Spaine,  because  difficult  to  be  come  by,  for  that  the 
princes  and  nobles  laie  wait  for  them  ; they  call  this  beast  chinchilla,  and  of  them  they  have  great 
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abundance.”  The  length  of  the  body  is  about  nine  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  nearly  five.  Its 
proportions  are  close  set,  and  its  limbs  comparatively  short,  the  posterior  being  considerably  longei 
than  the  anterior.  The  fur  is  long,  thick,  close,  woolly,  somewhat  crisped,  and  entangled  together, 
grayish  wash-coloured  above,  and  paler  beneath. 

The  form  of  the  head  resembles  that  of  the  rabbit ; the  eyes  are  full,  large,  and  black,  and  the 
ears  broad,  naked,  rounded  at  the  tips,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  head.  The  whiskers  are  plentiful 
and  very  long,  the  longest  being  twice  the  length  of  the  head  j some  of  them  black  and  others  white, 
lour  short  toes,  with  a distinct  rudiment  of  a thumb,  terminate  the  anterior  feet ; and  the  posterioi 
are  furnished  with  the  same  number,  three  of  them  long,  the  middle  more  produced  than  the  two 
lateral  ones,  and  the  fourth,  external  to  the  others,  very  short,  and  placed  far  behind.  On  all  these 
toes  the  claws  are  short,  and  nearly  hidden  by  tufts  of  bristly  hairs.  The  tail  is  about  half  the  length 
of  the  body,  of  equal  thickness  throughout,  and  covered  with  long  bushy  hairs  ; it  is  usually  kept 
turned  upwards  towards  the  back,  but  not  reverted  as  in  the  squirrels. 

* Chinchilla  lanigera. 
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The  chinchilla  is  very  foml  of  being  in  company  with  others  of  its  species.  It  feeds  on  the  roots 
of  various  bulbous  plants,  which  grow  abundantly  in  the  regions  where  it  is  found  ; and  produces  five 
or  six  young  ones  twice  in  the  year.  It  is  so  mild 
and  docile  in  temper  that,  if  taken  in  the  hands, 
it  neither  bites  nor  tries  to  escape,  but  seeing  to 
take  a pleasure  in  being  caressed.  If  placed  in  the 
bosom  it  remains  as  still  as  if  it  were  in  its  own 
nest.  This  may  arise,  however,  from  its  natural 
timidity. 


SKUl.T.  OF  CHINCHILLA. 


TEETH  OF  CHINCHILLA. 


As  it  is  itself  peculiarly  cleanly,  there  can  be  no  fear  of  its  soiling  the  clothes  of  those  w 
handle  it,  or  of  its  communicating  to  them  an}7  unpleasant  smell.  The  ancient  Peruvians,  “ who  were 
far  more  industrious  than  the  modern,”  says  Molina,  to  whom  we  owe  this  description,  “ made  of  this 
wool  coverlets  for  beds  and  valuable  stuffs.” 

According  to  our  late  admirable  naturalist,  Mr.  Bennett,  the  chinchilla  usuallv  sits  on  its 
haunches,  and  is  even  able  to  raise  itself  up  and  stand  upon  its  hinder  feet.  It  feeds  in  a sitting 
posture,  grasping  its  food  and  conveying  it  to  its  mouth  by  means  of  its  fore  paws.  In  its  temper  „ 
is  generally  mild  and  tractable,  but  it  will  not  always  suffer  itself  to  be  handled  without  resistan 
and  sometimes  bites  the  hand  that  attempts  to  fondle  it,  when  not  in  a humour  to  be  played  with. 

Although  a native  of  the  Alpine  valleys  of  Chili,  and  consequently  subjected  in  its  own  country 
to  the  effects  of  a low  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  against  which  its  thick  coat  affords  an  admirable 
protection,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  have  the  one  presented  by  Captain  Beechey  to  the  Zoological 
Society  in  a moderately  warm  room,  and  a piece  of  flannel  was  even  introduced  into  its  sleeping 
apartment  for  its  greater  comfort.  But  this  indulgence  was  pertinaciously  rejected,  and  as  often  as 
the  flannel  was  replaced  so  often  was  it  dragged  by  the  little  animal  into  the  outer  compartment  of 
its  cage,  where  it  amused  itself  by  pulling  it  about,  rolling  it  up,  and  shaking  it  with  its  feet  aed 
teeth.  In  other  respects  it  exhibited  but  little  playfulness,  and  gave  few  signs  of  activity,  seldom 
disturbing  its  usual  quietude  by  any  sudden  or  extraordinary  gambols,  but  occasionally  displaying 
strong  symptoms  of  alarm  when  startled  by  any  unusual  occurrence. 

Another  specimen,  also  presented  to  the  Society,  was  larger  in  size  aqd  rougher  in  its  fur  than  the 
one  now  described  ;•  its  colour  was  also  less  uniformly  gray,  deriving  a somewhat  mottled  appearance 
from  the  numerous  small,  blackish  spots,  which  are  scattered  over  the  back  and  sides.  It  was  equally 
good  tempered  and  mild  in  its  disposition;  and,  probably,  in  consequence  of  having  been  exhibited  in 
a public  collection,  much  more  tame  and  playful.  When  previously  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Knighton,  it  was  frequently  suffered  to  run  about  the  room,  when  it  would  show  off  its  agility  by 
leaping  to  the  height  of  the  table.  Its  food  consisted  principally  of  dry  herbage,  such  as  hay  and 
clover,  on  which  it  had  thriven  greatly. 

When  the  new  comer  was  first  introduced,  it  was  placed  in  the  same  cage  as  the  other  specimen; 
but  the  latter  appeared  by  no  means  disposed  to  submit  to  the  presence  of  the  intruder.  A ferocious 
kind  of  .scuffling  fight  immediately  ensued  between  them,  and  the  latter  would  unquestionably  have 
fallen  a victim  had  it  not  been  rescued  from  its  impending  fate.  After  that  they  inhabited  separate 
cages,  placed  side  by  side;  and  although  the  open  wires  would  admit  of  some  little  familiarity  taking 
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place  between  them,  no  advances  were  made  on  either  side.  Such  an  isolated  fact  can,  of  course,  have 
little  weight  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  Molina,  that  the  chinchilla  is  fond  of  company. 

The  tribe  ot  Anomalures  has  now  to  be  described.  A membrane,  similar  to  that  of  the  flying 
squirrel  s,  is  extended  on  the  flanks  of  the  animal,  and  entirely  fills  the  interfemoral  space  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  tail ; under  the  latter  there  are  some  imbricated  scales.  The  genus*  included  is 
very  remarkable.  It  was  established  in  1842,  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  on  an  animal  till  then  unknown 
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to  naturalists,  which  had  just  been  brought  from  Fernando  Po  by  Mr.  Frazer,  and  hence  it  bears  his 
lame.t  Since  then  the  genus  has  been  enriched  by  a second  specimen  described  in  Plolland  under 
mother  name,  j and  brought  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

As  to  their  external  character,  the  anomalures  greatly  resemble  the  pteromys  ;§  and,  like  them, 
hey  are  provided  with  aliform  expansion  between  the  limbs;  but  they  have  also  a membrane  between 
he  thighs,  attached  to  the  base  of  the  tail.  The  nails,  or  claws,  of  these  animals  are  more  bent,  and 
more  compressed,  than  those  of  the  pteromys.  The  tail  is  long,  in  part  free,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
iriLsh ; and  presenting  a very  singular  character 
the  large,  pointed  scales,  laid  one  on  the  other, 
hich  garnish  the  under  part  of  the  base.  The  hair  is 
’oft  and  pliant,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  spines  on  any 
'art  of  the  body ; the  ears  are  of  ordinary  size,  and  in 
>art  naked ; the  whiskers  arc  very  long. 

The  incisors  are  smooth  on  their  interior  fane ; 
nd  the  molars,  ot  which  there  are  four  pairs,  are  in 
firm  like  those  of  the  cercomys,||  and  of  certain  other 
minials  which  bear  a relation  to  the  porcupines.  They 
lave  distinct  roots,  and  their  crowns  show  four  ovals  of 
name],  surrounded  by  a circle  somewhat  indented. 

These  teeth  slightly  diminish  in  size  from  the  first  to 
lie  last  in  each  jaw. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  has  remarked  that  the  skull 
liffers  sensibly  from  that  of  the  squirrel;  while  it  has 
many  analogies  to  that  of  the  dormouse. 

Tlie  skeleton,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving, 

* Auomalurus,  Waterhouse.  f Anomalurus  Frazeri. 
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t Anotnalurua  l’elei.  § See  pp.  236 — 239. 


[|  See  p.  256. 
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shows  independently  of  seven  ordinary  cervical  vertebra;,  sixteen  dorsal  vertebra;,  and,  consequently, 
sixteen  pairs  of  short  ribs;  and  there  are  nine  lumbar  vertebrae.  The  caudal  vertebrae  are  thirty, 
one  in  number.  The  first  are  short  and  sufficiently  strong;  the  fifth,  and  the  following,  increasing  in 
diversity;  the  greater  part  resembling  those  of  the  squirrel  and  the  pteromys,  of  which  the  anoma. 


SKELETON  OF  ANOMALURE. 

lures  have  the  manners.  The  observations  of  Mr.  Frazer  show  that  these  animals  carry  their  tails 
just  like  the  squirrel,  and  that  they  execute  the  same  movements.  There  are  five  fingers  on  each  foot 
but  the  thumb  of  the  anterior  ones  is  short;  and  the  structure  of  these  parts  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  Galeopithecs.* 

These  animals  show  a great  aptitude  for  climbing  trees,  and  at  the  same  time  display  a wing  more 
extended  and  safe  than  that  of  the  pteromys  and  some  analogous  creatures.  The  scales,  of  which 
there  are  ten  under  the  tail,  which  this  genus  presents,  arc  so  disposed  as  to  support  the  animals 
against  the  bark  of  the  trees  when  the  anomalures  stop  in  their  course  along  the  trunks  vlieie  the 
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| branches  are  more  vertical.  The  movements  of  these  animals  are  very  lively  and  graceful.  When 
jjj  they  fly  they  throw  themselves  obliquely  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  a tree,  and  from  one  tree  to 


ANOMALURES. 


J another;  and  they  seem  to  calculate,  with  extreme  precision,  the  most  convenient  direction  for  arriving 
1 at  the  point  they  purpose  to  attain. 

Frazer’s  anomalure  has  the  hair  very  soft,  longer  on  the  back  than  on  the  other  parts,  speckled 
with  red,  and  has  the  under  part  of  the  hairs  brown ; the  back  of  the  head  and  the  nose  arc  of  a reddish 
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brown;  the  fore  paws,  the  posterior  half  of  the  tail,  and  the  base  of  the  ears  are  of  a cinnamon  colour  j& 
the  under  part  of  the  body  is  yellow,  darker  under  the  head  and  the  neck  tlian  under  the  membrane 
and  the  region  of  the  trunk. 

The  other  auomalure  is  of  a blackish  brown  underneath;  gray  on  the  breast  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  body;  the  surface  of  the  membrane  is  white;  fifteen  large  scales  are  under  the  tail. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  another  Family*  of  Rodents,  which  is  of  remarkable  interest.  The  earliest® 
notice  of  the  European  beaver  occurs  in  Herodotus,  who  describes  it  as  inhabiting  a large  lake  in  the 
country  of  the  Budini,  a nation  whom  he  places  on  the  east  side  of  the  Upper  Don  ; he  states  that  the) 
skin  was  used  for  clothing,  and  refers  to  the  medical  use  of  a substance  it  yields.  Aristotle  merely 
mentions  it ; but  Pliny  writes  much,  and  is  diffuse  on  the  subject  of  this  substance — the  celebrated 
caMoreum,  so  greatly  valued  as  a medicine  among  the  ancients,  and  which  held  so  high  a place  also  in 
the  jnateria  medica  of  the  moderns,  causing  the  beaver  to  be  persecuted  for  it  before  its  fur  became  an 
object  of  traffic. 


it, 
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At  a glance,  the  general  aspect  of  a Beaver  would  remind  one  of  a very  large  rat ; and,  seen  at  a 
little  distance,  it  might  be  taken  for  the  common  musk  rat.  But  the  greater  size  of  the  beaver,  the 
thickness  and  breadth  of  its  head,  and  its  horizontally  flattened,  broad,  and  scaly  tail,  render  it 
impossible,  when  closely  examined,  that  it  should  be  mistaken  for  any  other  creature. 

In  these  animals  we  discover  two  incisor  or  cutting  teeth,  and  eight  molar  or  grinding  teeth,  in 
each  jaw.  The  beavers  are  particularly  distinguished  from  all  other  animals  of  the  same  order  by  a 
broad,  horizontally  flattened  tail,  which  is  nearly  oval,  and  covered  'with  scales.  There  are  five  toes 
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on  each  of  the  feet,  but  those  of  the  hinder  ones  only  are  webbed,  the  webs  extending  beyond  the 
roots  of  the  nads.  The  second  toe  of  these  last  is  provided  with  a double  nail,  or  rather  with  two,  like 
those  of  the  other  toes,  and  another  beneath  it,  situated  obliquely,  with  a sharp  edge  directed  down- 
wards. I here  is  also  a less  perfect  double  nail  on  the  inner  toe  of  the  hind  feet. 

The  incisor  teeth  ol  the  beaver  arc  broad,  flattened,  and  protected  anteriorly  by  a coat  of  very 
haul  mange-coloured  enamel,  the  rest  of  the  tooth  being  of  a comparatively  soft  substance,  whereby, 
as  we  have  seen  in  other  instances,  a chisel-like  edge  is  obtained.  Indeed,  no  edge  tool,  combined  of 
hard  and  soft  metal,  is  so  admirably  constructed.  The  natural  instrument  has  an  extraordinary 
advantage  ovci  the  artificial  tool ; for  the  former  is  so  organised  that,  as  fast  as  it  is  worn  away  by 
use,  a repi eduction  and  protrusion  from  the  base  arises,  and  thus  the  two  pair  of  chisel-teeth,  working 
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opposite  to  each  other,  are  always  kept  in  good  repair,  witli  their  edges  at  the  proper  cutting  angle. 
So  haitl  is  the  enamel,  and  so  good  a cutting  instrument  is  the  incisor  tooth  of  the  beaver,  that, 
when  fixed  in  a wooden  handle,  it  was  used  by  the  North  American 
Indians  to  cut  bone,  and  fashion  their  horn-tipped  spears  and  other  arti- 
cles, till  it  was  supplanted  by  the  English  file. 

The  hunters  informed  Dr.  Richardson  that  both  males  and  females 
are  provided  with  one  pair  of  little  bags  containing  castoreum,  and 
also  with  a second  pair  of  smaller  ones,  which  are  filled  with  a 
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• white  fatty  matter,  of  the  consistence  of  butter,  and  exhaling  a strong  odour.  As  small  ponds,  when 
inhabited  by  beavers,  are  tainted  with  it,  it  probably  affords  a dressing  to  the  fur  of  these  aquatic 
animals.  The  castoreum  in  its  recent  state  has  an  orange  colour,  which  deepens  as  it  dries  into  bright 
reddish-brown.  During  the  drying,  which  is  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  shade,  a gummy  matter  exudes 
I through  the  sac,  which  the  Indians  delight  in  eating.  The  male  and  female  castoreum  are  of  the 
> <ame  value,  ten  pairs  of  bags  of  either  kind  being  reckoned  to  an  Indian  as  equal  to  one  beaver  skin. 

The  history  of  the  beaver  teems  with  gross  exaggerations.  Even  the  absurdities  of  the  ancients 
have  in  this  instance  been  exceeded  by  the  credulity  of  the  moderns.  To  take  an  example  : — Du 
Pratz,  settled  sixteen  years  as  a planter  in  Louisiana,  states  that  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  rivers,  in  a 
very  retired  place,  he  found  a beaver  dam.  Not  far  from  it,  but  hidden  from  the  sight  of  the  animals, 
he  and  his  companions  erected  their  hut,  in  order  to  watch  their  operations  at  leisure.  They  waited 
ill  the  moon  shone  brightly,  and  then,  carrying  in  their  hands  branches  of  trees,  in  order  to  conceal 
(themselves,  they  went  very  carefully7  and  silently  to  the  dam. 

Du  Pratz  now  ordered  one  of  the  men  to  cut,  as  quietly  as  possible,  a gutter  about  a foot  wide 
hrough  it,  and  retire  immediately  to  the  hiding-place.  As  soon  as  the  water  through  the  gutter 
*egan  to  make  a noise,  they  heard  a beaver  come  from  one  of  the  huts  and  plunge  in.  They  saw  him 
.'(■t  on  the  bank,  and  clearly  perceived  that  he  examined  it.  He  then  with  all  his  force  gave  four 
hstinct  blows  with  his  tail,  when  immediately  the  whole  colony  threw  themselves  into  the  water  and 
mved  upon  the  dam.  As  soon  as  they  were  assembled,  one  of  them  appeared  by  muttering  to  issue 
"me  kind  of  orders,  for  they  all  instantly  left  the  place,  and  went  out  on  the  banks  of  the  pond  in 
tfferent  directions.  “Those  nearest  to  us,”  says  Du  Pratz,  “wore  between  our  station  and  the  dam, 
t‘d,  therefore,  we  could  observe  their  operations  very  plainly.  Some  of  them  formed  a substance 
esembling  a kind  of  mortar  ; others  carried  this  on  their  tails,  which  served  as  sledges  for  the  purpose, 
observed  that  they  put  themselves  two  and  two,  and  that  each  of  a couple  loaded  his  fellow.  They 
'■ailed  the  mortar,  which  was  pretty  stiff,  quite  to  the  dam,  where  othei’s  were  stationed  to  take  it ; 
diese  put  it  into  the  gutter,  and  rammed  it  down  with  blows  of  their  tails.  The  noise  of  the  water 
Jon  ceased,  and  the  breach  was  completely  repaired.  One  of  the  beavers  then  struck  two  blows  witli 
ted,  and  instantly  they  all  took  to  the  water  without  any  noise  and  disappeared.” 

M.  du  Pratz  and  his  companions  now  retired  to  their  huts  to  rest,  and  dicl  not  disturb  the  beavers 
Mm  till  the  next  day.  In  the  morning,  however,  they  went  to  the  dam  to  witness  its  construction  ; 
,r  which  puqiose  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  cut  a part  of  it  down.  The  depression  of  the 
. in  consequence  of  this,  together  with  the  noise  they  made,  roused  the  beavers  again.  They 
< rmed  much  agitated,  and  one  of  them  in  particular  was  observed  several  times  to  approach  the 
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labourers,  as  if  to  examine  what  passed.  As  M.  du  Prate  apprehended  that  they  might  run  into  the 
woods  if  further  disturbed,  he  advised  his  companions  again  to  conceal  themselves. 

“One  of  the  beavers  then  ventured,”  he  says,  “to  go  upon  the  beach,  after  having  several  times 
approached  and  returned  like  a spy.  He  surveyed  the  place,  and  then  struck  four  blows,  as  lie  <iid 
the  preceding  evening,  with  his  tail.  One  of  those  that  were  going  to  work  passed  clout;  by  me  ; and, 
as  I wanted  a specimen  to  examine,  I shot  him.  The  noise  of  the  gun  made  them  all  scamper  off  wit  h 
greater  speed  than  a hundred  blows  of  the  tail  of  the  overseer  could  have  done.  By  firing  at  them 
several  times  afterwards,  they  were  compelled  to  run  with  precipitation  into  the  woods.” 

More  careful  observation,  however,  has  shown  such  statements  to  be  unwarrantable.  No  overseer 


gives  notice  to  his  workmen  when  to  be  at  their  posts,  or  directs  them  by  the  flapping  of  his  tail.  Nor 
is  this  member  used  as  a sledge — a purpose  for  which  its  structure  renders  it  highly  improbable  it  can 
serve,  and  which  has  been  proved  to  be  performed  in  a different  manner.  It  is  equally  clear  tliat  it 
does  not  act  as  a trowel,  spreading  the  plaster  over  the  work — the  only  organs  employed  in  mixing  up 
the  mud  with  the  rest  of  the  materials  being  the  fore  paws  and  the  mouth.  We  shall,  therefore,  give 
only  a brief  digest  of  well-ascertained  facts. 

When  the  beaver  sets  to  work  to  cut  down  a tree,  it  gnaws  it  all  around,  cutting  it,  however, 
with  wonderful  instinct,  somewhat  higher  on  the  one  side  than  the  other,  by  which  the  direction  of  its 
fall  is  determined.  The  stump  is  conical,  and  of  such  a height  as  a beaver,  sitting  on  his  hind 
quarters,  could  make.  The  largest  tree  cut  down  by  the  beavers  observed  by  Dr.  Bichardson,  was  about 
six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter ; but  another  observer  states  that  he  has  seen  a tree  felled  by  beavers 
which  was  ten  inches  in  diameter.  Lewis  and  Clarke  mention  others,  removed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri,  “ as  thick  as  the  body  of  a man,”  and  add,  “ in  one  place  the  timber  was  entirely  prostrated 
for  a space  of  three  acres  in  front  on  the  river,  and  one  in  depth,  and  great  part  of  it  removed,  although 
the  trees  were  in  large  quantities.” 

The  situation  of  the  beaver  houses  is  various.  Where  the  animals  are  numerous,  they  are  found 
to  inhabit  lakes,  ponds,  and  l'ivers,  as  well  as  the  narrow  creeks  which  connect  the  numerous  lakes 
with  which  the  country  abounds ; but  the  two  latter  are  generally  chosen  by  them,  when  the  depth  of 
water  and  other  circumstances  are  suitable,  as  they  have  then  the  advantage  of  a current  to  convey 
wood  and  other  necessaries  to  their  habitations,  and  because,  in  general,  they  are  more  difficult  to  be 
taken  than  tliQse  that  are  built  in  standing  water.  They  always  choose  those  parts  that  have  such  a 
depth  of  water  as  will  resist  the  frost  in  winter,  and  prevent  it  from  freezing  to  the  bottom. 

The  beavers  that  build  their  houses  in  small  rivers  or  creeks,  in  which  water  is  liable  to  be  drained 
oft,  when  the  back  supplies  are  dried  up  by  the  frost,  are  admirably  taught  by  instinct  to  provide 
against  that  evil  by  making  a dam  quite  across  the  river,  at  a convenient  distance  from  their  houses. 
I he  beaver-dams  differ  in  shape,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  built.  If  the 
watei  in  the  river  or  creek  has  but  little  motion,  the  dam  is  almost  straight ; but,  when  the  current 
is  more  rapid,  it  is  always  made  with  a considerable  curve,  convex  towards  the  stream.  The  materials 
made  use  of  are  drift-wood,  green  willows,  birch,  and  poplars,  if  they  can  be  obtained  ; also,  mud  and 
stones  intermixed  in  such  a manner  as  must  evidently  contribute  to  the  strength  of  the  dam  • but  there 
is  no  othei  oidei  or  method  observed  in  these  structures,  except  that  of  the  work  being  carried  on  with 
a regular  sweep,  and  all  the  parts  being  made  of  equal  strength.  In  places  which  have  been  long 
lequented  by  beavexs  undisturbed,  their  dams,  by  frequent  repairing,  become  a solid  bank,  capable  of 
resisting  a great  force,  both  of  water  and  ice;  and  as  the  willow,  poplar,  and  birch,  generally  take 

anc  s loot  up,  they  gradually  form  a kind  of  regulai'  planted  hedge,  which  has  been  seen,  in  some 
places,  rising  so  high,  that  birds  have  built  their  nests  among  the  branches. 

^ <U(  1 bouses  aie  Imilt  of  the  same  materials  as  their  dams,  and  are  always  adapted  iji  size 

, , * inhabitants,  which  seldom  exceeds  four  old,  and  six  or  eight  young  ones,  though 

lerc  aic  sometimes  double  the  number.  Instead  of  order  or  regularity  being  observed  in  the  building 
n le  louses,  icy  are  of  a much  ruder  structure  than  the  dams ; for,  notwithstanding  the  sagacity  of 
lescanimas,  my  aim  at  no  other  convenience  in  their  houses  than  to  have  a dry  place  to  lie  on; 
and  there  they  usually  eat  their  food,  which  they  occasionally  take  out  of  the  water! 

.,  m|7;  ;VM,a]’1!0n.8  t.,Ult  Rorae  of  tl,e  large  houses  are  found  to  have  one  or  more  partitions,  if 

so  ley  may  e ca  ec , u t icy  are  only  parts  of  the  main  building,  left  by  the  sagacity  of  the  beavers 
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support  the  root.  “ On  such  occasions,”  says  Hcarne,  “ it  is  common  for  those  different  apartments, 
as  some  are  pleased  to  call  them,  to  have  no  communication  with  each  other,  but  by  water ; so  that,  in 
fact,  they  may  be  called  double  or  treble  houses,  rather  than  different  apartments  of  the  same  house. 

35 
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I have  seen  a large  beaver-house  built  in  a small  island  tliat  had  near  a dozen  apartments  under  the 
same  roof ; and,  two  or  three  of  these  only  excepted,  none  of  them  had  any  communication  with  each 
other  but  by  water.  As  there  were  beavers  enough  to  inhabit  each  apartment,  it  is  more  titan 
probable  that  each  family  knew  their  own,  and  always  entered  at  their  own  doors,  without  any  further 
connection  with  their  neighbours  than  a friendly  intercourse,  and  to  join  their  united  labours  in 
erecting  their  separate  habitations,  and  building  their  dams  where  required.  Travellers  who  assert 
that  the  beavers  have  two  doors  to  their  houses,  one  on  the  land  side,  and  the  other  next  to  the  water, 
seem  to  be  less  acquainted  with  these  animals  than  others  who  assign  them  an  elegant  suite  of  apart- 
ments. Such  a construction  would  render  their  houses  of  no  use,  either  to  protect  them  from  their 
enemies,  or  guard  them  against  the  extreme  cold  of  winter.”  In  building  their  houses,  they  do  not, 
as  has  been  said,  drive  stakes  into  the  ground,  but  lay  most  of  the  wood  crosswise,  and  nearly  horizontal, 
and  without  any  other  order  than  that  of  leaving  a hollow  or  cavity  in  the  middle.  When  any 
unnecessary  branches  project  inward,  they  cut  them  off  with  their  teeth,  and  throw  them  in  among  the 
rest,  to  prevent  the  mud  from  falling  through  the  roof. 

The  whole  of  the  houses,  as  well  as  the  dams,  are,  from  the  foundation,  one  mass  of  mud  and  wood 
mixed  with  stones,  if  they  can  be  procured.  The  mud  is  always  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  bank,  or  the 
bottom  of  the  creek  or  pond  near  the  door  of  the  house ; and  though  the  fore  paws  of  the  beavers  are  so 
small,  yet  it  is  held  close  up  between  them  under  their  throats  : thus  they  carry  both  mud  and  stones,  while 
they  always  drag  the  wood  with  their  teeth.  All  their  work  is  executed  in  the  night,  and  so  expeditious 
are  they,  that  in  a few  hours  they  have  been  known  to  collect  some  thousands  of  their  little  handfuls. 
With  great  sagacity  they  cover  the  outsides  of  their  houses  every  autumn,  and  that  as  late  as  possible, 
with  fresh  mud  ; they  do  this  even  when  the  frost  becomes  pretty  severe,  as  by  this  means  it  soon 
freezes  as  hard  as  a stone,  and  prevents  their  common  enemy— the  wolverine* — from  disturbing  them 
during  the  winter  ; and  as  they  are  frequently  seen  to  walk  over  their  -work,  and  sometimes  to  give  a 
flap  with  their  tail,  particularly  when  plunging  in  the  water,  this  has,  doubtless,  given  rise  to  the 
common  opinion  that  they  use  their  tails  as  a trowel,  with  which  they  plaster  their  houses ; whereas 
that  Happing  of  the  tail  is  only  a custom  which  they  preserve  even  when  they  become  tame  and 
domestic,  and  more  particularly  so  when  they  are  startled. 

One  course  of  policy  must  not  be  omitted.  The  beavers  who  are  to  live  together  in  the  same  hut, 
labour  together  in  its  construction ; but  the  dam  is  considered  as  the  joint  interest  of  the  community, 
and  all  therefore  labour  upon  it,  and  wisely  too,  as  this  is  designed  to  keep  a sufficient  depth  of  water 
around  the  habitations  of  the  entire  community. 

M.  de  Meyerinck  has  described  a colony  of  beavers,  which  was  settled  for  upwards  of  a century 
on  a little  river  called  the  Nutlie,  about  half  a mile  beyond  its  confluence  with  the  Elbe,  in  a desert 
and  sequestered  canton  of  the  district  of  Magdeburg.  lie  speaks  of  this  little  settlement  as  consisting, 
in  the  year  1822,  of  no  more  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty  individuals  ; but  few  as  they  were,  they 
executed  all  the  laborious  tasks  of  a much  more  extensive  society.  They  formed  themselves  burrows 
of  thirty  or  forty  paces  in  length,  on  a level  with  the  stream,  with  one  opening  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  another  upon  the  land  ; built  huts  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  of  branches  and 
trunks  of  trees,  laid  without  any  regularity,  and  covered  over  with  soft  earth ; and  constructed  of  the 
same  materials  a dyke,  so  perfect,  as  to  raise  the  level  of  the  water  more  than  a foot. 

In  situations  where  the  beaver  is  frequently  disturbed  and  pursued,  the  singular  habits  now 
described  are  relinquished  for  others  adapted  to  different  circumstances  ; and  this  peculiarity  is  noticed 
even  in  parts  of  the  same  rivers.  Instead  of  building  dams  and  houses,  the  beaver’s  only  residence  is 
then  the  banks  of  the  stream,  where  it  is  forced  to  make  a more  extensive  excavation,  and  be  content 
to  adopt  the  habits  of  a musk  rat. 

Great  as  is  the  sagacity  ordinarily  discoverable  in  these  animals,  their  power  of  thus  adapting 
themselves  to  circumstances  is  still  more  remarkable.  Such  is  the  caution  which  the  beaver  exercises 
to  guard  against  detection,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  removal  of  small  trees,  the  stumps  of  which  indicate 
their  fellers,  the  presence  of  this  animal  would  not  be  suspected  in  the  vicinity.  All  excursions,  for 
the  sake  of  procuring  food,  are  made  late  at  night,  and  if  it  pass  from  one  hole  to  another  during 

* The  wolverine  is  a carnivorous  animal— the  Gulo  Ltucui,  or  Vulgaris.  It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  “ Glutton.” 
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the  day-time,  it  swims  so  for  under  water  as  to  excite  no  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  such  a voyager. 
On  many  parts  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  where  the  beaver  formerly  built  houses  in  the 
manner  already  described,  no  such  works  are  now  to  be  found,  though  these  animals  still  appear  in 
those  localities. 

The  beavers  also  have  excavations  in  the  adjacent  banks,  at  rather  regular  distances  from  each 
other,  which  have  been  called  ivashes.  They  are  so  enlarged  within,  that  the  beavers  can  raise  their  heads 
above  water  in  order  to  breathe,  without  being  seen,  and,  when  disturbed  at  their  huts,  they  immediately 
make  way  under  water  to  these  washes. 

Then-  food  consists  of  a kind  of  water  lily,*  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  rivers  and  lakes. 
They  also  eat  the  bark  of  trees,  particularly  those  of  the  poplar,  birch,  and  willow ; but  the  ice 
preventing  their  reaching  the  land  in  winter,  they  have  not  any  barks  to  feed  on  in  that  season,  except 
those  of  such  sticks  as  they  cut  down  in  summer,  and  throw  into  the  water  opposite  the  doors  of  their 
houses ; and,  as  they  generally  eat  much,  the  water  lily  referred  to  constitutes  a chief  part  of  their 
food  during  winter.  In  summer  they  vary  their  diet  by  eating  various  kinds  of  herbage,  and  such 
berries  as  grow  near  their  haunts  during  the  season. 

When  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  spring  the  beavers  always  leave  their  houses,  and  rove  about  till  a 
little  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  when  they  again  return  to  their  old  habitations,  and  lay  in  then- 
winter  stock  of  wood.  They  seldom  begin  to  repair  their  houses  till  the  frost  commences,  and  never 
finish  the  outer  coat  till  the  cold  is  pretty  severe.  When  they  i-ear  a new  habitation,  they  begin 
felling  the  wood  early  in  the  summer,  but  seldom  commence  building  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
August,  and  never  complete  it  till  the  cold  winter  has  set  in. 

Of  a beaver  killed  at  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Sooiety,  the 
dimensions  are  as  follow  : — Length  of  head  and  body,  forty  inches ; of  the  head  alone,  seven  inches, 
three  lines  ; of  the  scaly  part  of  the  tail,  eleven  inches.  The  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  eye  is  two  inches,  ten  lines ; and  that  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  orbit  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  ear,  two  inches,  five  lines. 

The  number  of  young  produced  by  the  beaver  at  a litter  is  from  two  to  five.  Their  whine  closely 
resembles  the  cry  of  a child.  Like  the  young  of  most  animals,  they  are  very  playful,  and  their 
movements  are  peculiarly  interesting,  as  is  evident  from  the  following  well-attested  fact : — One  day  a 
gentleman,  long  resident  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  country,  espied  five  young  beavers  sporting  in  the 
water,  leaping  upon  the  trunk  of  a tree,  pushing  one  another  off,  and  playing  a thousand  amusing 
tricks.  He  approached  softly,  under  cover  of  the  bushes,  and  prepared  to  fire,  but  a near  approach  to 
the  unsuspecting  creatures  discovered  to  him  such  a similitude  betwixt  their  gestures  and  the  infantile 
caresses  of  his  own  children,  that  he  threw  aside  his  gun  and  left  them  unmolested. 

The  flesh  of  the  beaver  is  much  prized  by  the  Indians  and  the  Canadian  voyagers,  especially  when 
the  hair  having  been  singed  off,  it  is  roasted  in  the  skin.  In  some  districts  it  has  required  all  the 
influence  of  the  fur  trade  to  restrain  the  hunters  from  sacrificing  a considerable  number  of  beavers 
every  year  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  this  luxury  j and  Indians  of  note  have  generally  had  one  or  two 
feasts  in  the  season,  wherein  a roasted  beaver  was  the  prime  dish.  In  flavour  it  resembles  pork,  but 
the  lean  is  dark-colourecl,  the  fot  oily,  and  it  requires  a strong  stomach  to  sustain  a full  meal  of  it 
The  tail,  which  is  considered  a great  luxury,  consists  of  a gristly  kind  of  fat,  as  rich  but  not  so 
nauseating  as  the  fat  of  the  body. 

Cartwright  speaks  of  the  beaver  as  “ the  most  delicious  eating  of  any  animal  in  the  known 
world.”  It  is  not,  however,  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flesh,  but  for  the  peculiar  closeness  of  their  soft 
and  glossy  fur,  that  man  has  carried  on  a war  against  these  inoffensive  quadrupeds.  That  this  fur 
was  in  great  request  at  an  early  period,  is  proved  by  a proclamation  issued  in  the  year  1638,  by 
which  it  was  forbidden  to  make  use  of  any  materials  for  hats  except  beaver  stuff  or  beaver  wool. 
From  this  time  the  attention  of  the  North  American  Indians  was  directed  towards  these  animals,  and 
vast  numbers  of  them  were  annually  destroyed,  At  length,  the  exigencies  of  fashion  were  supplied. 
When  silk  hats  came  in,  the  annual  slaughter  of  thousands  of  beavers  gradually  slackened,  and  they 
are  beginning  to  increase  in  their  native  retreats — a singular  instance  this  of  the  fashions  of  London 
and  Baris  affecting  the  very  existence  of  a prolific  race  of  animals  in  the  New  World  ! 

* Nuphar  luteum. 
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There  seems  no  doubt  that  beavers  have  been  more  abundant  in  the  country  now  forming  the 
northern  section  of  the  United  States,  including  the  British  colonies,  and  so  westward  by  the  great 
lakes,  than  in  any  section  of  the  continent  of  Europe  or  Asia,  with  which  we  were  then  familiarly 
acquainted.  As,  too,  the  fur  of  the  beaver  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  valuable  products 
exported  from  North  America,  it  is  by  no  means  singular  that  the  early  explorers  of  that  country 
should  have  boasted  of  its  abounding  in  what  they  knew  would  render  it  more  valuable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nations  of  Europe.  Besides,  a large  portion  of  that  part  of  the  American  continent  is,  from  its 
local  peculiarities,  singularly  adapted  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  beaver. 

Abounding  with  lakes,  rivers,  and  innumerable  small  streams,  with  but  a small  portion  of  it  very 
mountainous,  and  with  food  that  they  like,  it  naturally  presents  to  these  animals  an  attractive 
locality.  But  though  at  one  period  they  were  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  districts  where  none 
are  now  met  with,  yet,  in  many  instances,  where  colonies  of  them  existed,  their  numbers  were  greatly 
exaggerated.  Indeed,  the  caves  or  burrows  of  the  beaver  were  invariably  found  in  situations  where 
it  would  have  been  impossible,  without  the  actual  demolition  of  an  entire  village,  if  so  a collection  of 
dwellings  may  be  called,  to  arrive  at  the  exact  numbers.  And  even  admitting  that  it  were  not  so,  how 
were  the  beavers  to  be  enumerated,  when  from  two  to  eighteen,  and  even  twenty,  have  been  said  to  occupy 
a single  hut  1 

The  beaver,  naturally  a shy  and  timid  creature,  has  fled  from  its  accustomed  haunts  as  the 
country  became  occupied  by  the  human  race.  Yet  it  appears  that,  on  the  first  visits  of  Europeans,  it 
was  not  unusual  to  find  a colony  or  two  of  beavers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  an  Indian  settlement. 
And,  though  the  Indians  destroyed  them  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  they  were  not  considered  near  so 
valuable  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  as  those  animals  whose  skips,  like  the  beavers,  could  be  converted 
into  clothing,  while  their  flesh  formed  a favourite  and  palatable  food. 

But  a short  acquaintance  with  Europeans  changed  the  Indians  into  the  most  daring  and  subtle 
enemies  the  beaver  ever  had,  for  in  all  the  large  fur-trading  establishments  it  has  been  the  prevailing 
custom  to  employ  Indians  to  hunt  the  beaver,  as  well  as  other  wild  animals,  whose  skins  are  considered 
worth  the  trouble  of  hunting ; the  fur  traders  furnishing  the  Indians  with  traps  and  other  engines  of 
destruction.  Had  the  flesh  of  the  otter  and  the  beaver  been  palatable  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America,  in  all  probability  along  the  rivers  and  lakes,  where  numerous  savage  tribes  were  located, 
very  few  of  either  would  have  been  found  when  the  country  was  first  explored  by  Europeans. 

A beaver  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Broderip,  to  some  of  whose  accounts  of  animals  we 
have  been  already  greatly  indebted,  and  kindness  soon  made  it  familiar.  When  called  by  its  name, 
“ Binny,”  it  generally  answered  with  a little,  low,  plaintive  cry,  and  came  to  its  owner. * The  hearth- 
rug was  its  favourite  haunt  on  a winter  evening,  and  thereon  it  would  lie  stretched  out  at  its 
length,  sometimes  on  its  hack,  sometimes  on  its  side,  and  sometimes  on  its  belly,  expanding  its  webbed 
toes  to  secure  the  full  action  of  a comfortable  fire  on  them,  but  always  near  its  master. 

“ The  building  instinct  showed  itself  early.  Before  it  had  been  a week  in  its  new  quarters,  as 
soon  as  it  was  let  out  of  its  cage,  and  materials  were  placed  in  its  way,  it  immediately  went  to  work. 
Its  strength,  even  before  it  was  half  grown,  was  great.  It  would  drag  along  a large  sweeping-brush, 
or  a warming-pan,  grasping  the  handle  with  its  teeth,  so  that  it  came  over  its  shoulder,  and  advancing 
with  the  load  in  an  oblique  direction,  till  it  arrived  at  the  point  where  it  wished  to  place  it.  The  long 
and  large  materials  were  always  taken  first,  and  two  of  the  longest  were  generally  laid  crosswise,  with 
one  of  the  ends  of  each  touching  the  wall,  and  the  other  ends  projecting  into  the  room.  The  area 
formed  by  the  crossed  brushes  and  the  wall  lie  would  fill  up  with  hand-brashes,  rush-baskets,  books, 
boots,  sticks,  clothes,  dried  turf,  or  anything  portable. 

“ -A-8  the  work  grew  high,  he  supported  himself  on  his  tail,  which  propped  him  up  admirably ; 
and  he  would  often,  after  laying  on  one  of  his  building  materials,  sit  up  over  against  it,  appearing  to 
consider  his  work,  or,  as  the  country  people  say,  ‘ judge  it.’  This  pause  was  sometimes  followed  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  material  ‘judged,’  and  sometimes  it  was  left  in  its  place.  After  he  had 
piled  up  his  materials  in  one  part  of  the  same  room  (for  he  generally  chose  the  same  place),  he  pro- 
ceeded to  wall  up  the  space  between  the  feet  of  a chest  of  drawers  which  stood  at  a little  distance  from 
it,  high  enough  on  its  legs  to  make  the  bottom  a roof  for  him  ; using  for  this  purpose  dried  turf  and  sticks, 
which  he  laid  very  even,  and  filling  up  the  interstices  with  bits  of  coal,  hay,  cloth,  or  anything  he  could 
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pick  up.  This  last  place  he  seemed  to  appropriate  for  his  dwelling  ; the  former  work  seemed  intended 
for  a dam. 

“ When  he  had  walled  up  the  space  between  the  feet  of  the  chest  of  drawers,  he  proceeded  to 
carry  in  sticks,  clothes,  hay,  cotton-wool,  (fee.,  and  to  make  a nest.  When  he  had  done  this  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  would  sit  up  under  the  drawers,  and  comb  himself  with  the  nails  of  his  hind  feet.  In 
this  operation,  that  which  appeared  at  first  to  be  a malformation,  was  shown  to  be  a beautiful  adapta- 
tion to  the  necessities  of  the  animal.  The  huge  webbed  hind  feet  of  the  beaver  turn  in  so  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  deformity ; but  if  the  toes  were  straight,  instead  of  being  in-curved,  the  animal  could 
not  use  them  so  readily  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  its  fur  in  order,  and  cleansing  it  from  dirt  and 
moisture.  Binny  generally  carried  small  and  light  articles  between  his  right  fore  leg  and  his  chin, 
walking  on  the  other  three  legs  ; and  huge  masses,  which  he  could  not  grasp  readily  with  his  teeth,  he 
pushed  forwards,  leauing  against  them  with  his  right  fore  paw  and  his  chin.  He  never  cai-ried  any- 
thing on  his  tail,  which  he  liked  to  dip  in  water,  but  he  was  not  fond  of  plunging  in  the  whole  of  his 
body.  If  his  tail  was  kept  moist,  he  never  cared  to  drink  ; but  if  it  was  kept  dry,  it  became  hot,  and 
the  animal  appeared  distressed,  and  would  drink  a great  deal.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  tail  may 
have  the  power  of  absorbing  water,  like  the  skin  of  frogs,  though  it  must  be  owned  that  the  scaly 
covering  of  that  member  has  not  much  of  the  character  that  generally  belongs  to  absorbing 
surfaces. 

“ It  has  been  asserted,  and  in  some  degree  proved,  that  the  song  of  birds  depends  on  that  which 
they  first  hear  ; but  their  nest-making  seems  to  be  the  result  of  innate  instinct.  Binny  must  have 
been  captured  too  young  to  have  seen  any  of  the  building  operations  of  his  parents  or  their  co-mates, 
but  his  instinct  impelled  him  to  go  to  work  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  ; and  he  busied 
himself  as  earnestly  in  constructing  a dam,  in  a room  up  three  pair  of  stairs  in  London,  as  if  he  had 
been  laying  his  foundation  in  a stream  or  lake  in  Upper  Canada. 

“ Bread,  and  bread  and  milk  and  sugar,  formed  the  principal  part  of  Binny’s  food ; but  he  was 
very  fond  of  succulent  fruits  and  roots.  Tender  twigs,  especially  of  the  willow,  were  greatly  to  his 
taste,  and  he  would  handle  them  very  adroitly,  drawing  them  through  his  forepaws,  which  he  closed  on 
them  much  as  a basket-maker  would  do  whqn  trying  a twig,  though  less  perfectly,  of  course.” 

Mr.  Broderip  tells  us  also  of  a white-fronted  lemur*  he  had,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
“Monsieur  Mazurier  ”+  and  “Macky,”  to  which  he  would  answer  by  a satisfactory  grunting  noise. 
His  game  of  romps  with  Binny  was  most  ludicrous.  “ Often,”  says  Mr.  Broderip,  “while  Monsieur 
Mazurier  was  seated  on  my  instep,  the  bell  was  rung  for  Binny,  who  entered  as  rapidly  as  his 
shuffling  gait  would  permit  him,  immediately  came  close  to  my  leg,  uttered  his  little  cry,  and  cai'essed 
the  leg  after  his  fashion,  by  rubbing  the  side  of  his  head  and  nose  against  it.  Presently  he  would 
perceive  Macky,  whom  he  would  awake,  and  endeavour  to  seduce  him  to  play,  by  prancing  and 
shuffling  before  him.  Macky,  nothing  loth,  would  make  a spring  on  Binny’s  tail,  and  bound  off  in  an 
instant.  Upon  which  Binny  would  shuffle  and  prance,  shake  his  head,  and  play  wonderful  antics. 
People  may  talk  of  the  gambols  of  a rhinoceros,  but  the  gambols  of  the  rodent  threw  those  of  the 
pachyderm  into  the  shade,  beating  them  hollow  in  uncouthness  and  absurdity.  Macky  woidd  bound 
on  Binny’s  back,  dance  a kind  of  saraband  upon  him,  and  then  leap  before  him,  upon  which  Binny 
■would  charge  the  dancer  with  the  most  determined  heavy  alacrity.  Macky  was  over  his  head  and 
skipping  on  his  great  flat  scaly  tail  in  a second.  Then  Binny  woidd  shake  his  head,  wheel  round  like 
a ponderous  wagon,  and,  by  the  time  he  had  brought  his  head  where  his  tail  was,  Macky  had  bounded 
from  the  tables  and  chairs  on  and  off  him  twenty  times.  Binny,  at  last,  would  slap  his  tail  again  and 
again  against  the  floor,  till  he  made  all  ring,  whereupon  Macky  would  dance  round  him  and  cut  the 
most  extravagant  capers,  touching  Binny’s  tail  with  his  finger,  and  jumping  away  as  quick  as 
thought.” 

Of  Binny  and  Macky  Mr.  Broderip  tells  much  more  that  is  illustrative  of  their  respective  natures  ; 
but  we  only  add  the  following  lines  : “When  Binny  died,  I determined  to  have  no  more  sorrowing  for 
pets,  and  sent  Macky  to  the  Zoological  Society’s  Garden  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  where  they  got  him  a 
wife,  with  whom  he  lived  long  and  happily.” 


For  a description  of  this  animal  see  page  137. 


f M.  Mazurier  was  the  celebrated  Parisian  man  monkey. 
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A small  Family*  now  occurs,  the  members  ot  which  vary  in  ap- 
pearance and  habits;  for,  while  some  live  in  trees,  like  squirrels,  others 
dwell  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  others  in  burrows  of  the  earth; 
but  all  have  eight  molars,  four  in  each  jaw,  the  crowns  of  which  are 
more  or  less  simple,  and  without  distinct  roots. 

One  genus  contains  two  species.  We  give  an  engraving  of  one  of 
these,  t The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a reddish  colour;  the  under 
is  whitish ; and  the  hairs  of  the  tail  brown.  This  animal  is  found  in 
Brazil.  In  some  places  to  the  south  of  Potosi,  it  has  been  observed  at 
the  height  of  1 2,000  feet  on  the  slopes  of  the  Andes.  It  excavates  the 
soil  to  form  subterranean  gallei'ies  for  its  abode.  The  other  species  may  be  more  fully  described. 


TEETH  OF  OTENOMYS 
BRASILIENSIS. 


THE  TUCUTUCO.+ 

This  animal  has  fo.ur  toes;  the  innermost,  both  before  and  behind,  much  shorter  than  the  others. 
The  tail  sparingly  provided  with  hair,  and  destitute  of  any  marked  tuft  of  longer  hairs  at  its  extremity. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  body  and  the  sides  are  brownish  gray,  tinged  with  yellow,  and  slightly  varied 
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by  a blackish  tint.  The  colour  of  the  belly  is  lighter  than  the  upper  surface ; the  chin  and  throat  are 
pale  fawn ; the  short  hairs  of  the  feet  and  tail  are  almost  white. 

According  to  Captain  King,  the  east  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  at  Cape  Gregory  and 
the  vicinity,  is  the  locality  of  these  creatures.  Mr.  Darwin  states  that  the  wide  plains  north  of  the 
Rio  Colorado  are  undermined  by  them ; and  that  near  the  Strait  of  Magelhaens,  where  Patagonia 
blends  with  Pierra  del  Fuego,  the  whole  sandy  country  forms  a great  warren  for  them.  Mr.  Darwin, 
who  gives  us  a circumstantial  account  of  this  creature,  describes  it  as  a rodent,  with  the  habits  of  a 
mole.  It  is  extremely  abundant  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but  is  difficult,  to  be  procured,  and  still 
more  so  to  be  seen  at  liberty.  It  lives  almost  entirely  underground,  and  prefers  a sandy  soil  with  a 

Ctenomya.  Itlainville.  f Ctcnomys  Brasiliensis.  f Ctenomvs  Magcllnnicus. 
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gentle  inclination.  The  burrows  are  said  to  be  not  deep,  but  ot  great  length.  They  are  seldom  open, 
the  earth  being  thrown  up  at  the  mouth  into  hillocks,  not  quite  so  large  as  those  made  by  the  mole. 
Considerable  tracts  of  country  are  so  completely  undermined  by  these  animals,  that  horses,  in  passing 
over,  sink  above  their  fetlocks. 

The  tucutucos  appear  to  be  gregarious.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits;  and  their  principal 
food  is  afforded  by  the  roots  of  plants,  which  is  the  object  of  their  extensive  but  superficial  burrows. 
Azara  states  that  they  lay  up  in  these  magazines  of  food. 

The  tucutuco  is  universally  known  by  a very  peculiar  noise,  which  it  makes  when  beneath  the 
ground.  The  first  time  a person  hears  it  he  is  much  surprised;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  whence  it 
comes,  nor  is  it  possible  to  guess  what  kind  of  creature  utters  it.  The  noise  consists  in  a short  but 
not  rough  nasal  grunt,  which  is  repeated  about  four  times  in  quick  succession.  The  first  grunt  is  not  so 
loud,  but  a little  longer,  and  more  distinct  than  the  three  following.  The  musical  time  of  the  whole 
is  constant,  as  often  as  it  is  uttered.  The  name  tucutuco  is  given  in  imitation  of  the  sound.  In  all 
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times  of  the  day,  where  this  animal  is  abundant,  the  noise  may  be  heard,  and  sometimes  directly 
beneath  the  traveller’s  feet. 

When  kept  in  a room,  these  animals  move  slowly  and  clumsily,  which  appears  owing  to  the  out- 
ward  action  of  the  hind  legs;  and  they  are  likewise  incapable  of  jumping  the  smallest  vertical  height. 
On  the  dissection  of  a specimen  it  was  found  that  the  socket  of  the  thigh  bone  is  not  attached  by  the 
usual  ligament;*  and  this  satisfactorily  explains  the  peculiar  movements  of  the  hinder  extremities. 
When  eating,  the  animals  rest  on  their  hind  legs,  and  hold  the  piece  in  their  fore  paws;  they  appear  also 
to  wish  to  drag  it  into  some  comer.  They  discover  no  sagacity  in  attempting  to  escape ; and,  when 
angry  or  frightened,  utter  the  tucutuco.  Of  those  Mr.  Darwin  kept  alive,  several,  even  the  first  day, 
became  quite  tame,  not  attempting  to  bite  or  to  run  away ; others  were  a little  wilder.  The  man  who 
caught  them  stated  that  very  many  are  invariably  found  blind.  “A  specimen,”  he  says,  “which  I 
preserved  in  spirits,  was  in  this  state.  Mr.  Reed  considers  it  to  be  the  effect  of  inflammation  in  the 
nictitating  membranes.  When  the  animal  was  alive,  I placed  my  finger  within  half  an  inch  of  his 
bead,  and  not  the  slightest  notice  was  taken.  It  made  its  way,  however,  about  the  room  nearly  as  well 
88  the  others.” 


• Ligamentum  terea. 
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Mr.  Darwin  also  states  that  at  the  Rio  Negro,  in  Northern  Patagonia,  there  is  an  animal  of  the 
same  habits,  and,  probably,  a closely-allied  species,  but  which  he  never  saw.  Its  noise  was  different  from 
that  of  the  Maldonado  kind,  and  was  repeated  only  twice  instead  of  three  or  four  times,  and  was  more 
distinct  and  sonorous.  When  heard  from  a distance,  it  so  closely  resembled  the  sound  made  in  cutting 
down  a small  tree  with  an  axe,  that  Mr.  Darwin  sometimes  remained  in  doubt  concerning  it. 

Another  genus*  is  characterised  by  a body  not  so  thick-set  as  is  the  body  in  the  preceding  genus ; 
the  tail  is  a little  larger ; the  thumbs  of  the  anterior  paws  are  well  developed,  their  claws  are  of  moderate 

length,  the  ears  are  distinct  amidst  the  hairs  of  the  head,  and  the 
molars,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  8,  slightly  diminishing.  The  habits 
of  these  animals,  one  of  whichf  we  have  engraved,  resemble  those  of 
the  field-mice. 

In  the  Octodon,  j.  which  forms  another  genus,  the  molars  of  the 
upper  jaw  differ  remarkably  in  form  from  those  of  the  lower.  The 
upper  molars  have  on  their  inner  side  a slight  fold  of  enamel,  in- 
dicating a groove,  tending  in  some  degree  to  separate  the  mass  of  the 
tooth  into  two  cylinders ; on  their  outer  side  a similar  fold  pene- 
trates more  deeply,  and  behind  it  the  crown  of  the  tooth  does 
not  project  outwardly  to  so  great  an  extent  as  it  does  in 
front.  If  each  molar  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  be  regarded 
as  composed  of  two  partially  united  cylinders,  slightly  compressed  from  before  backwards,  and  some- 
what oblique  in  their  direction,  the  anterior  of  these  cylinders  might  be  described  as  entire,  and  the 
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posterior  as  being  truncated  by  the  removal  of  its  outer  halt.  Of  such  teeth  there  are,  in  the  upper 
jaw  of  the  octodon,  on  each  side  four ; the  hiudermost  being  the  smallest,  and  that  in  which  the  peculiar 
form  is  the  least  strongly  marked.  We  give  an  engraving  of  the  Octodon  degus. 


CUMING’S  OCTODON. § 

This  animal,  in  size  and  shape,  bears  a general  resemblance  to  the  water-rat.  All  the  feet  have  five 
toes,  but  the  innermost,  both  before  and  behind,  are  very  short,  and  separated  by  a wide  interval  from 
the  rest.  The  upper  surface  and  sides  are  brownish  gray,  intermixed  with  frequent  indistinct  and 

* Piephagomys.  F.  Cuvier.  f The  Black  Ps>pkagomys.  } Octodon.  Bennett.  S Octodon  Cumingii. 
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undefined  spots  and  patches  of  dusky  black.  The  colour  becomes  slightly  darker  towards  the  tail, 
together  with  its  under  surface  for  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  tip,  where  it  approaches  closely  to 
black.  The  under  surface  of  the  body  is  dusky  gray,  mingled  with  a shade  of  brown,  lighter  and 
nearly  white  beneath  the  base  of  the  tail,  and  deeper  on  the  breast  and  the  neck,  where  it  becomes 
almost  of  the  same  general  hue  as  the  upper  surface. 


THE  MEXICAN  SAOCOPHORE. 


These  animals  bm-row  in  the  ground,  but  always  under  brushwood  fences,  or  in  low  thickets. 
So  abundant  are  they  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valparaiso,  that,  in  the  high  road  between  that  place 
and  St.  Jago,  more  than  a hundred  have  been  frequently  seen  at  one  time  in  search  of  food.  Some- 
times they  are  observed,  but  not  often,  on  the  lower  branches  of  the  shrubs,  and  on  those  which  form 
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TEETH  OF  SACCOPHORE. 


the  fences.  They  fly  on  the  least  alarm,  and,  in  running  away,  carry  their  tufted  tails  like  a bent  bow. 
A species  of  horned  owl  feeds  principally  on  these  pretty  little  creatures. 

Two  specimens  were  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society.  They  were  rather  shy,  and  had  but 
little  playfulness.  They  leaped  readily,  and  without  any  appearance  of  exertion,  from  the  floor  of 
their  cage  to  a narrow  perch  placed  at  the  height  of  nearly  a foot,  and  there  remained  seated  at  then- 
ease.  Their  food  was  vegetable. 
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The  head  which  follows  gives  a vivid  representation  of  a genus  established  by  Mr.  Waterhouse. 
This  species  is  a native  of  Chili ; it  is  of  a grayish  colour,  with  a pale  fawn  tint  on  the  flanks,  and 
whitish  beneath  • the  feet  are  of  a dirty  white. 

A Tribe*  now  succeeds  of  animals  of  burrowing  habits,  with  five  unequal  toes  on  each  foot, 
furnished  with  strong  claws,  which  also  arm  the  anterior  thumbs.  Their  skull  is  large,  their  incisors 
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are  strong,  and  their  four  pair  of  molars  simple.  We  give  a specimen,  found,  as  the  name  indicates, 
in  Mexico.  Its  colour  is  a reddish-brown. 

The  head  of  a species  of  the  next  genus,t  which  is  very  large,  will  be  perceived  at  a glance  to 
have  a curious  form.  J The  animal  inhabits  North  America.  It  is  classed  among  the  sand  and  mole 
rats,  inasmuch  as  it  has  pouches. 

THE  CANADA  SAND  RAT.§ 


This  animal  seems  to  be  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  pouched  rats  for  the  proportional  size  of  the 
receptacles.  It  is,  as  its  name  denotes,  a native  of  Canada.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a brown  or 
Norway  rat,  and  is  of  a pale  grayish-brown  colour,  rather  lighter  beneath.  The  length  to  the  tail  is 
about  nine  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail,  which  is  but  slightly  covered  with  hairs,  about  two  inches. 
The  legs  are  short ; the  fore  feet  strong,  and  well  adapted  for  burrowing  in  the  ground,  having  five 
claws,  of  which  the  three  middle  ones  are  very  large  and  long,  the  interior  much  smaller,  and  the 
exterior  very  small,  with  a large  tubercle  or  elbow  beneath  it.  The  claws  on  the  hind  feet  are 
comparatively  very  small,  but  the  two  middle  are  larger  than  the  rest,  and  the  interior  one  is  scarcely 
visible.  The  teeth  are  extremely  strong,  particularly  the  lower  pair,  which  are  much  longer  than  the 
upper.  The  ears  are  very  small. 

In  one  specimen||  the  length  of  the  head  and  body  was  six  inches  six  lines,  and  that  of  the  tail 
(vertebrae)  two  inches  ten  lines.  The  cheek-pouches  were  large,  much  resembling  a lady's  glove  in 
form  and  size,  and  hanging  down  by  the  sides  of  the  head.  It  was  a female,  and  was  taken  in  her 
nest  with  three  young  ones,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  by  Mr.  Douglas. 

When  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Richardson  the  fur  had  mostly  fallen’  ofl,  but  the  specimen 
was  in  other  respects  perfect,  and  what  was  wanting  to  the  description,  he  says,  was  supplied  from 
Douglass  notes.  The  state  of  ossification  of  the  skull  showed  that  the  animal  was  an  old  one. 

Douglas,  informed  Dr.  Richardson  that  the  outside  of  the  pouches  was  cold  to  the  touch,  even 
when  the  animal  was  alive,  and  that  on  the  inside  they  were  lined  with  small  indurated  glands,  more 
numerous  near  the  opening  into  the  mouth.  When  full,  the  pouches  had  an  oblong  form,  and  when 
empty,  they  were  corrugated  or  retracted  to  one-third  of  their  length.  When  in  the  act  of  emptying 
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its  pouches  the  animal  sits  on  its  hams,  like  a marmot  or  squirrel,  and  squeezes  its  sacs  against  the 
breast  with  its  cliin  and  fore  paws. 

Dr.  Richardson  states  that  these  little  sand- rats  arc  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort 
Vancouver,  where  they  inhabit  the  declivities  of  low  hills,  and  burrow  in  the  sandy  soil.  They  feed 
on  acorns,  nuts,  and  grass,  and  commit  great  havoc  in  the  potato  fields  joining  the  Fort,  not  only  by 
devouring  the  potatoes  on  the  spot,  but  by  carrying  off  large  quantities  of  them  in  their  pouches. 

The  Jerboas,  forming  another  Family,*  though  on  a very  small  scale,  bear  a considerable  resemblance 
to  the  kangaroos  in  their  general  contour  and  the  relative  proportion  of  their  limbs.  They  use  their  long 
hind  legs  in  leaping,  seldom  going  on  all-fours;  and,  with  their  fore  legs,  they  make  their  holes  in  the 
ground,  and  carry  the  food  to  their  mouths.  When  seen,  for  the  first  time,  at  full  speed,  they  appear  to 


THE  CANADA  SAND  RAT. 


be  supported  in  their  rapid  bounds  by  only  two  long  legs;  hence  the  generic  title  dipus,  from  two  Greek 
words,  which  mean  two-footed.  So  great  is  the  speed  of  these  animals  that  they  are  caught  with  diffi- 
culty. In  making  each  successive  leap,  they  raise  the  body  on  the  hind  toes,  keeping  their  balance 
by  the  aid  of  the  tail,  the  arms  being,  at  the  same  time,  pressed  so  close  to  the  chest  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible.  Having  taken  the  leap,  they  descend  on  their  fore  feet,  and  again  elevate  themselves  for 
another,  but  with  such  celerity  as  to  deceive  the  eye;  for  it  appears  as  if  they  constantly  maintained 
the  erect  position. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  JERBOA. f 


This  animal  is  of  a pale,  yellowish,  fawn  colour  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white  beneath.  The  length 
of  the  body  is  about  eight  inches,  and  of  the  tail  ten.  A crescent-shaped,  dusky  band  runs,  in  some 
individuals,  from  the  insertion  of  the  tail  to  the  flank.  The  head  is  short;  the  nose  moderately  long, 
and  furnished  with  several  very  long,  curved  whiskers;  the  ears  are  thin,  broad,  upright,  and  rounded; 
the  eyes  are  large,  round,  projecting,  and  of  a dark  hazel  colour;  the  fore  legs  are  only  about  an  inch 
long,  with  five  toes  on  each  foot;  the  hind  feet  have  three  toes  on  each,  and  are  a little  more  than  six 

f Dipus  yEgyptius.  Pennanl. — Dipus  jaculus.  Linruuua. 
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inches  long.  The  tail  is  of  a form  rather  square  than  cylindrical,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  body,  and 
terminated  by  a flattish,  oval  tuft  of  black  hair.  The  fur  of  the  jerboa  is  soft  and  sleek.  It  subsists 
principally  on  corn  and  other  vegetable  substances.  It  lives  in  societies,  burrowing  deep  into  the 
sandy  deserts  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia,  Barbarv,  and  Tartary.  The  flesh  of  these  animals,  though 
unsavoury,  is  eaten  by  the  Egyptians  and  Arabs. 

Dry,  hard,  and  clayey  ground  is  preferred  by  the  jerboas  for  their  habitations.  In  this  they 
very  speedily  dig  their  burrows,  using  their  teeth  to  aid  their  fore  feet,  and  flinging  the  earth  back 
with  their  hind  feet,  so  as  to  form  a heap  at  the  entrance.  The  burrows  are  many  yards  long,  and 

run  obliquely  and  winding,  but  not  above  half  a yard 
deep  below  the  surface.  They  end  in  a large  space  or 
nest,  the  storehouse  of  pure  hex-bs.  There  is  usually 
only  one  entrance;  but,  with  surprising  sagacity,  the 
ierboas  excavate  from  their  nest  another  passage,  to 
within  a very  small  space  from  the  surface,  so  that,  should 
danger  require  it,  this  thin  shell  of  eai-th  may  be  easily 
broken  through. 

The  sands  and  rabbish  which  surround  modem 
Alexandria,  are  much  frequented  by  jex-boas.  They 
live  there  in  troops;  and,  in  digging  the  ground,  are 
said  to  penetrate  even  through  a stratum  of  softish 
Though  not  actually  wild,  they  are  exceedingly  shy 
and  restless;  any  strange  object,  or  the  slightest  noise,  makes  them  retfre  to  their  holes  with  the 
utmost  precipitation. 

The  Arabs  catch  them  alive  by  stopping  up  the  outlets  to  the  different  galleries  belonging  to  a 
colony,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  is  netted,  through  which  they  fox-ce  them  to  issue  from  the 
ground.  Of  a very  chilly  nature,  the  jei’boas  confine  themselves  to  their  holes  during  the  day,  and' 
wander  about  only  in  the  night. 

They  walk  only  on  tliefr  hind  legs  ; and  on  the  approach  of  any  danger  they  instantly  take  to  flight, 
in  leaps  six  or  seven  feet  high,  which  they  repeat  with  so  much  swiftness,  that  a ruan  mounted  on  a 
good  horse  can  scarcely  overtake  them.  They  do  not  proceed  in  a straight  line,  but  nm  first  to  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other,  till  they  find  either  their  own  burrow  or  some  neighbouring  one.  In 
leaping,  they  cany  their  tails  stretched  out.  In  standing  or  walking,  they  carry  them  in  the  form  of 
an  S,  the  lower  part  touching  the  gi-ound,  so  that  it  seems  a guide  to  theii’  movements.  When 
surprised,  they  will  sometimes  go  on  all  fours ; but  they  soon  recover  their  attitude  of  standing  on 
their  hind  legs.  When  undisturbed,  they  use  the  former  postui’e,  then  l-ise  ei-ect,  listen,  and  hop  about 
like  crows.  In  digging  or  eating,  they  drop  on  their  fore  legs ; but,  in  the  latter  process,  they  often 
sit  upright  like  a squirrel 

The  Arabs  of  Tripoli  wei’e  accustomed  to  teach  their  greyhounds  to  hunt  the  antelope,  by  first 
instructing  them  to  catch  jerboas.  So  agile,  however,  are  these  little  animals,  that  Bruce  often  saw, 
in  a large  court-yax’d  or  inclosure,  the  greyhound  employed  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  befox*e  he  could 
kill  his  diminutive  victim  ; and  had  xxot  the  dog  beeix  well  trained,  so  as  to  make  use  of  his  feet  as 
well  as  his  teeth,  he  might  have  killed  two  antelopes  in  the  time  he  was  killing  one  jerboa. 

M.  Somxini,  while  he  was  in  Egypt,  fed,  for  some  time,  six  of  these  animals,  iix  a large  cage  of 
iron  wire.  The  very  first  night  they  eutix’ely  gnawed  asunder  the  upright  and  cross  sticks  of  their 
prison,  and  he  was  obliged  to  have  the  inside  of  tho  cage  lined  with  tin.  They  were  fond  of  basking 
in  the  sun ; and,  the  moment  they  were  put  into  the  shade,  they  clung  close  to  each  other,  and  seemed 
to  suffer  much  from  the  privation  of  warmth.  They  did  not  usually  sleep  during  the  day. 

Though  they  were  very  agile  in  their  movements,  they  for  the  most  part  seemed  gentle  and  tranquil. 
They  very  composedly  suffered  themselves  to  be  stroked,  and  never  made  a noise  or. quarrelled,  even 
when  food  was  scattered  among  them.  No  symptoms  of  joy,  fear*,  or  gratitude  were  ever  discovered, 
and  even  their  gentleness  was  uninteresting,  as  it  appeared  the  effect  of  a cold  indifference,  approaching  to 
stupidity.  Three  of  these  died,  one  after  another,  before  Sonnini  left  Alexandria;  two  on  a rough  passage 
to  the  island  of  Rhodes  ; and,  as  M.  Sonnini  supposed,  the  last  was  devoured  by  cats  when  on  that  island. 
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stone, ' which  is  under  the  layer  of  sand. 
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He  states  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  transport  such  tender  little  creatures  to  other  climates.  He 
recommends,  as  a special  precaution  to  those  who  attempt  it,  their  being  closely  shut  up  in  strong 
cages,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  escape.  As  their  natural  disposition  is  to  gnaw  whatever 
comes  in  their  way,  (and  they  are  able  to  eat  through  the  hardest  wood,)  much  mischief  might  be 
occasioned. 

A jerboa  observed  by  a friend  of  the  writer  was  shy  and  distrustful,  and  apparently  not  very 
intelligent.  During  the  day  it  remained  asleep,  becoming  lively  and  feeding  at  dusk,  but  retiring  to 


JKliBOAS. 

rest  with  the  dawn.  Its  favourite  horn's  (as  we  see  is  the  case  with  the  hare  and  rabbit)  when  in  a state 
of  liberty,  were  in  all  probability  from  the  ^twilight  of  the  evening  till  sunrise,  when  it  was  wont 
to  steal  abroad,  feeding  on  the  dewy  herbage,  and  sporting  among  ruins,  whose  walls  once  reflected 
in  these  hours  the  glare  of  torches,  and  echoed  to  the  voice  of  an  idolatrous  multitude,  but  which  foi 
ages  have  been  silvered  by  the  moonbeams  in  silence  and  solitude. 


THE  CAPE  LEAPING  HARE* 

This  curious  animal,  the  only  known  example  of  another  genus, + resembles  in  external  appearance 
the  true  jerboas.  The  molars  are  four  on  each  side,  in  each  jaw,  of  simple  structure,  with  two  laminre  ; 
the  incisors  are  large,  strong  and  broad.  The  anterior  limbs  are  shoit,  but  very  stiong,  furnished  with 
five  toes,  armed  with  powerful  claws.  The  hind  limbs  are  developed,  muscular,  and  four-toed;  the 
toes  armed  with  long,  pointed,  and  somewhat  lioof-like  claws,  ihe  tail  is  long.  The  leaping  hare 
equals  our  common  hare  in  size;  the  fur  is  soft,  and  of  a dark  fawn  or  brownish-yellow,  passing  into 
white  beneath ; the  tail  is  hairy  and  tufted  at  the  extremity,  with  a pencil  of  black.  The  head  is 
large,  the  cal's  are  long  and  pointed,  and  the  eyes  full  and  dark.  The  native  country  is  South  Ah  mi- 
lt appears  to  differ  from  the  common  hare  only  in  the  ear,  which  is  of  a pinkish  colour,  and  only 
thinly  covered  on  the  inside  with  grayish  hairs. 


Pedetes  Capensis.  Illiger. 
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The  leaping  hare  is  a burrowing  animal,  making  its  boles  in  the  soft,  sandy  ground,  which  it  digs 
up  with  its  lore  paws,  spurting  it  backwards  with  its  hind  feet,  just  as  the  rabbit  does.  In  the.se 


SKULL  OF  PEDETE. 


burrows  it  sojourns  during  the  day,  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  various  carnivorous  animals  which 
infest  the  precincts  of  its  retreat.  Night  is  the  season  of  activity ; it  steals  forth  at  the  close  of 
daylight  to  feed ; and,  in  some  districts  where  it  abounds,  the  depredations  which  it  commits  in  the 
fields  of  grain  are  very  serious. 


It  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  as  the  jerboa,  by  a series  of  bounds ; and,  when  the  animal  is 
pursued,  each  bound  it  makes  clears  a space  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  It  eats  sitting  nearly  upright, 
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and  uses  its  fore  feet  in  tlie  manner  of  a squirrel,  to  convey  the  food  to  its  mouth.  It  also  sleeps  in 
the  same  attitude,  excepting  that  the  head  is  bent  down  between  the  hind  limbs,  while  the  fore  paws 
cover  the  eyes  and  ears. 

These  hares  prefer  living  in  rocky  and  mountainous  abodes,  and  in  fissures  on  the  precipices.  In 
some  instances  they  colonise  a considerable  extent  of  ground,  making  it  a complete  warren. 
In  the  Asbestos  mountain,  Mr.  Burchell  found  then’  burrows  to  be  very  numerous.  Whether  this 
animal  lays  up  a store  of  winter  provisions,  or  whether  it 
hybernates  during  a part  of  the  year,  does  not  appear  to 
be  ascertained ; but  it  is  very  certain  that,  in  the  localities 
it  frequents,  it  is  not  only  subject  to  a low  temperature 
during  the  cold  season,  but  that  it  also  experiences  a 
scarcity  of  its  usual  food.  Its  voice  is  a kind  of  inarticu- 
late grunt. 


TKKTII  OF  PTEROMYS. 
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The  Dutch  call  it  the  Katke  Haas.  It  is  not  generally  eaten,  from  an  erroneous  idea  that  it 
lives  on  can-ion,  which  its  very  dental  formation  at  once  shows  to  be  fallacious.  By  the  Kaffirs  these 
hares  are  not  eaten,  and,  although  often  wantonly  killed,  they  are  never  prized  as  game,  nor  used  in 
any  way.  Latterly,  however,  they  have  found  out  their  value  with  the  Europeans,  and,  in  consequence, 
they  often  take  them  in  for  market. 

Another  Genus*  is  as  yet  only  known  by  one  species.t  The  hinder  feet  are  as  long  as  the  anterior, 
and  the  tail  almost  as  long  as  the  body.  There  are  four  pairs  of  molars  in  each  jaw.  The  animal  has  a 
reddish  colour. 


PTEROMYS  TYPICUS. 


The  characteristics  of  another  Family^  may  be  thus  described : — four  toes  having  claws,  and  a vestige 
of  the  fifth  on  the  anterior  feet.  The  tail  very  long,  scaly,  and  nearly  naked.  The  hairs,  especially 
those  on  the  upper  parts,  flat  and  pointed.  The  molars,  with  transverse  laminae,  united  to  each 
other  by  twos  at  one  end,  or  isolated, 

.*  Pteromys.  A.  Smith.  f Ptcromys  tvpicus.  J Myoxus. 
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THE  COMMON  DORMOUSE* 

This  elegant  little  creature  is  the  Muscardin,  Oroque  Noix,  and  Rat  d’Or  of  the  French  ; Moscadino 
of  the  Italians;  Liron  of  the  Spanish  ; Rotte  Wald-maus  and  Hasel-maus  of  the  Germans ; Kassel- 
muns  of  the  Danes  ; and  Pashen  of  the  Ancient  British. 

Though  common  in  the  southern  and  midland  counties  of  England,  the  Dormouse  is  not  so 
abundant  in  France  as  the  ierot,  yet  it  is  very  extensively  distributed.  It  ranges  from  the  south  of 
Europe  as  far  north  as  Sweden. 

The  favourite  resorts  of  the  dormouse  are  dense  thickets,  low  woods  and  coppices  of  hazel,  budiv 
dells,  and  tangled  hedge-rows.  It  creeps  about  the  branches  with  a quick  but  gliding  sort  of  move- 


THE  GREATER  DORMOUSE.f 


ment,  and  with  remarkable  facility.  It  leaps  nimbly,  and  makes  its  way  so  quickly  through  inter- 
tangled  brushwood,  that  it  cannot  be  easily  captured. 

The  dormouse  appears  to  be,  in  some  degree,  gregarious,  or  at  least  to  colonise  favourite  sjxits, 
for  ten  or  a dozen  of  their  nests  have  been  seen  at  no  great  distance  apart  in  the  shrubs  of  a thicket. 
These  nests,  made  of  leaves  and  grass,  are  of  a rounded  form,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  with  the 
aperture  at  the  top.  In  these  the  young  are  brought  forth  and  reared.  The  number  of  the  young  is 
about  four  ; they  are  born  blind ; in  a few  days,  however,  their  eyes  are  opened,  and  in  a short  time 
they  are  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

Com,  haws,  hazel-nuts,  and  fallen  acoms  constitute  the  food  of  the  dormouse.  It  eats  sitting  up 
like  a squirrel,  holding  the  food  between  its  paws ; and  often  it  hangs  suspended  by  its  hinder  feet,  in 
which  position  it  feeds  as  easily  as  in  its  ordinary  attitude. 

The  dormouse  hybcrnates,  and  hoards  up  a store  of  provision  in  holes,  and  the  crevices  about  the 
roots  of  trees,  to  which  it  has  recourse  in  winter,  as  its  torpidity  is  not  without  interruption.  A 
mid-day  gleam  of  sunshine  rouses  it  up  in  its  snug  retreat,  and  invites  it  forth,  when  it  takes  a little 
food;  as  the  temperature  diminishes,  it  betakes  itself  to  its  dormitory,  and,  rolling  up  itself  into  a ball, 
sinks  into  a profound  slumber.  In  this  state  it  may  bo  handled  without  being  roused  from  its  trance. 


Myoxus  avollnnariug. 
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When  roughly  handled,  however,  a slight  contraction  has  been  observed,  as  if  the  animal  were 
endeavouring  to  draw  itself  more  closely  together.  If  held  in  a warm  hand  for  a short  time,  or  put 
into  a warm  room,  or  near  the  fire,  it  will  gradually  awake,  but  when  the  cause  of  disturbance  is 
removed  it  returns  again  to  sleep.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bat,  this  sudden  revival,  if  often  repeated, 
injures  the  dormouse,  and  produces  death. 

The  hyberuating  propensity  of  dormice  was  well  known  to  the  ancients ; hence  Martial  speaks 
of  them  as  somniculori  (/lives ; and  Cuvier  observes,  that  “ such  is  the  nature  of  these  animals, 
that  one  from  Senegal,*  which  in  its  native  country  had  probably  never  experienced  lethargy,  became 
torpid  in  Europe  as  soon  as  exposed  to  cold.” 

A dormouse,  having  been  taken  in  its  nest  in  the  middle  of  December,  the  heat  of  its  captor’s 
hand  and  the  warmth  of  the  room  completely  revived  it,  and  it  nimbly  scaled  the  furniture,  finding  no 


THE  GII.T-TAII.EI>  DORMOUSE. 

difficulty  in  ascending  and  descending  the  polished  backs  of  the  chairs,  and  leaping  from  chair  to  chair 
■"1111  great  agility.  On  being  set  at  liberty  it  sprang,  at  least,  two  yards  to  a table.  It  did  not  seem 
alarmed  on  being  taken  in  the  hand.  In  the  evening  it  was  placed,  with  its  nest,  in  a box,  and  the 
next  meaning  lmd  not  relapsed  into  torpidity. 

Another  dormouse,  which  had  been  sent  a distance  of  140  miles,  was  apparently  but  little 
disturbed  by  its  ride.  It  slept  for  some  time  in  its  snug  dormitory — a deal  box  lined  with  wool — and 
when  it  awoke,  it  readily  ate  of  apples  and  nuts.  It  was  easily  alarmed,  being  more  timid  than  tame, 
hut  showed  no  signs  of  anger  on  being  taken  in  the  hand.  It  slept  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  but 
towards  evening  it  woke  up,  and  was  very  lively  and  frolicsome,  ninning,  on  being  let  out  of  its  cage, 
UP  the  bell-rope,  where  it  would  sit  for  hours  in  the  folds  of  the  knot,  timidly  watching  the  movements 
°f  the  family. 

It  is  not  until  the  spring  has  fairly  set  in  that  the  dormouse  regains  its  full  activity  ; and  at  this 

• Myoxus  Coupeii. 
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period  its  magazine  is  of  the  greatest  service,  for,  without  a store  thus  providently  accumulated,  it 
would,  for  some  time,  at  least,  he  straitened  for  food. 

The  head  of  this  species  is  proportionally  big ; the  eyes  are  large,  black,  and  prominent ; the 
ears  are  broad ; the  fur  soft ; the  tail  long,  fringed  with  hair  on  each  side,  and  somewhat  tutted  at  the 
end  ; the  body  plump ; the  limbs  short ; the  general  colour  cinnamon  red,  passing  into  jra’le  yellow 
below.  The  young  are  of  a mouse-gray.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body  is  two  inches  eight  lines ; 
of  the  tail  two  inches  six  lines. 

THE  GREATER  DORMOUSE,  OR  LEROT.* 

This  species,  called  by  Shaw  the  Greater  Dormouse,  is  a native  of  the  whole  of  the  temperate  portions 
of  continental  Europe,  and  is  even  found  as  high  north  as  Prussia.  In  France  it  is  very  common. 

As  gardens  and  orchards  are  its  favourite  abodes,  it  makes  sad  havoc  among  wall-fruits,  attacking 
peaches,  apricots,  and  pears  especially,  with  great  avidity.  Its  winter  store,  however,  consists  of 
nuts,  peas,  beans,  and  the  like,  which  are  collected  in  great  abundance,  and  stowed  away  in  . some 
convenient  recess,  where  eight  or  ten  dormice  assemble  to  pass  the  colder  season  in  sleep. 

The  summer  nest  of  the  lerot,  in  which  it  rears  its  young,  is  built  in  the  holes  of  walls,  or  the 
chinks  of  aged  trees.  The  young  are  four  or  five  in  number.  The  colour  of  these  animals  is  reddish 

gray;  beneath  it  is  white;  a black  patch  surrounds  the  eye,  and  spreads 
behind  the  ear.  The  tail  is  covered  with  short  black  hail-,  except  at  the 
end,  which  is  tufted  with  white.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body  is 
four  inches  and  a half,  of  the  tail  four  inches. 

The  dormouse  is  seldom  seen  in  gardens.  It  prefers  old, 
bushy,  inter  tangled  hedge-rows,  low  woods,  and  coppices  of  hazel, 
where  it  may  often  be  seen  creeping  about  the  branches  with  a quick, 
but  gliding  sort  of  motion,  very  different  from  that  of  the  squirrel, 
which  leaps  and  runs  with  astonishing  activity.  There  is  a kind  of 
quietness  in  all  the  actions  of  this  pretty  little  animal ; it  winds  its  way 
among  the  dense  twigs  and  foliage  without  making  any  noise  or 
apparent  effort,  and  soon  eludes  pursuit. 

During  the  summer  it  is  all  liveliness.  It  may  then  be  seen  with 
its  mate  playfully  sporting  among  the  branches,  or  engaged  in  carrying 
moss  or  grass  to  build  its  nest.  To  find  this  is  by  no  means  easy,  for  it  is  concealed  among  the 
thickest  part  of  the  bushes,  amidst  tangled  sprigs  and  foliage,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ground. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  placed  among  the  higher  boughs  of  a thick,  tall  hedge,  and,  occasionally,  it 
has  been  found  in  a high  tree. 


THE  GILT-TATLED  DORMOUSE. 

Sucii  is  the  name  given  to  the  animal  by  Pennant.  A similar  one  is  applied  by  the  French  naturalist 
Allamand,  Lerot  a queue  doree. 

Its  locality  is  Surinam.  Its  ears  are  short  and  broad ; its  whiskers  are  strongly  developed  ; a 
gold-coloured  line  extends  longitudinally  from  the  nose  to  the  space  between  the  care  ; the  head,  body 
and  upper  part  of  the  tail  are  of  a maroon,  or  shining  purplish-chestnut  colour,  ruddy  marginate- 
bristles  being  scattered  between  the  hairs,  which  give  the  peculiar  splendour  to  the  animal ; the  lower 
part  of  the  tail,  which  is  thick  at  the  base  and  longer  than  the  body,  is  golden.  The  length  from  the 
nose  to  the  tail  is  five  inches.  This  species  is  said  to  climb  trees,  and  lives  principally  on  fruits. 

THE  LOIK.f 

I his  species,  called  the  Loir  by  the  French,  and  not  having  an  English  name,  is  very  extensively  spread 
throughout  the  southern  and  central  portions  of  the  Continent,  but  does  not  appear  to  occur  in  the 
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higher  northern  latitudes.  It  is  abundant  in  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  some  parts  of  Germany ? 
and  Switzerland. 

In  its  habits  it  bears  a close  resemblance  to  the  squirrel,  dwelling  among  the  branches  of  dense 
forests,  aud  of  such  more  especially  as  clothe  a hilly  district.  It  is,  however,  less  alert  and  active  than 
that  animal,  and  leaps  with  less  energy — a circumstance  to  be  attributed  to  its  body  being  larger,  and 
the  development  of  its  limbs  smaller,  than  is  the  case  with  that  elegant  tenant  of  the  woods.  Wild 
fruits,  such  as  mast  and  beech-nuts,  constitute  its  food,  to  which,  however,  it  is  said  to  add  young 
birds,  which  it  seizes  in  the  nest. 

Holes  in  trees  and  the  clefts  of  rocks  form  its  asyhun  in  which  to  produce  its  young,  which 
usually  number  five  at  a birth.  Their  growth  is  said  to  be  quick ; but  their  age  seldom  exceeds  six 
years.  The  dormouse  does  not  build  a platform  between  the  forks  of  branches,  as  the  squirrel  does 
nor  is  it  often  seen  on  the  ground. 

This  species  of  dormouse  is  fierce  and  resolute,  biting  severely  when  attacked,  and  it  is,  moreover 
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very  untractable  and  wild.  It  was  one  of  the  delicacies  ot  the  table  in  ancient  Home,  where  it 
was  fattened  in  gliraria,  or  dormouse  hutches ) and  Apicius  gives  the  recipes  for  making  it  into 
ragouts.  In  Italy  these  dormice  are  still  eaten,  and  they  are  accounted  to  be  in  their  best  condition 
when  they  have  retired  to  their  winter  retreat,  and  become  fat.  I he  tlesh  of  the  greater 
dormouse  is  very  disagreeable  both  to  the  taste  and  smell ) and  though  the  present  species  has 
nothing  offensive  in  its  flavour,  it  cannot  be  very  delicate,  notwithstanding  the  partiality  of  the 
Homan  epicures  for  it,  for  the  peasants  of  France,  who  occasionally  eat  it,  consider  it  little  better 
than  a water-rat. 

In  size  the  loir  is  nearly  equal  to  a squirrel ; the  toil  is  long  and  bushy,  the  fur  having  a lateral 
arrangement ; the  ears  are  rounded ; its  colour  is  brownish-gray  above,  becoming  deeper  round  the 
eyes,  and  whitish  on  the  under  surface. 

Another  genus  is  scarcely  separable  from  the  preceding.  It  is  represented  by  a native  or 
South  Africa,  which  we  now  describe. 
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ANTERIOR  AND  HINDER  PAWS  OF 
HELIOPIIOBIUS. 


This  species  is  about  the  size  of  the  greater  dormouse,  which  it 
much  resembles  in  the  style  of  its  colouring,  the  general  tint  above 
being  of  a deep  brownish  gray ; the  muzzle  and  sides  of  the  face, 
reddish  white ; the  under  parts  grayish  white,  with  a tinge  of  red ; 
the  tail  brown  ; the  tip,  which  is  not  tufted,  a reddish  white ; a Land 
of  blackish  brown  extends  from  the  eyes  to  the  base  of  the  ears. 

Of  mole-rats  there  are  several  genera.  One  genus t has  five 
pairs  of  molars  in  each  jaw.  We  give  engravings  of  the  feet 
of  the  only  species  known, \ an  animal  found  on  the  coast  of 
Mozambique. 

Another  genus§  contains  a very  remarkable  species. 


THE  MOLE-RAT.  || 

I 

This  strange  animal,  which  forms  the  type  of  a distinct  family,  is  expressly  organised  for  a miner.  The 
body,  is  mole-shaped,  and  covered  -with  close  fur ; the  limbs  are  short  and  thick,  with  strong,  short 


SKULL  OF  MOLE  RAT. 
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claws.  The  head  is  broad  and  flat,  with  a lateral  margin  or  ridge  running  from  the  great  naked  nose 
to  the  ears,  and  indicated  by  a line  of  white  stiff  hairs.  The  tail  is  short.  The  eye  is  a minute  black 
grain,  lying  beneath  the  skin,  which  passes  over  it,  and  is, 
besides,  covered  with  the  fur.  The  internal  organs  of  hear- 
ing are  largely  developed,  and  the  external  orifice  is  wide, 
though  the  conch  of  the  ear  is  almost  obsolete.  The  mouth 
is  small ; the  tip  of  the  nose  is  large,  bare,  and  cartilagi- 
nous ; the  nostrils  are  wide  apart  and  placed  below. 


SKULL  OF  OEORYCIIUS  CAPKNSI8. 
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The  mole-rat  is  a native  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Southern  Russia,  between  flic 

Graphinnui  Cappnsip.  f Hcliopliobiup.  Pctorp.  J Heliopl>obtn«.  Cinproo-nrgpntpnp.  } Hatliyprgnp.  Illippr. 
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Tanais  and  Volga.  The  Russians  term  it  slepez,  or  the  blind;  and  the  Cossack  name,  sc/ochor  nomon 
lias  the  same  meaning. 


INI  OLE-RATS. 


Its  manners  strongly  resemble  those  of  our  common  mole ; it  is  gregarious,  and  its  burrows  are 
clustered  together.  Its  favourite  localities  are  rich  level  plains.  Its  burrows  consist  of  galleries  at  a 


THE  RII1ZOMY8  OF  MALACCA. 


ittle  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which 
epth.  I rom  its  galleries  it  drives  lateral  passages 


communicate  with  chambers  sunk  to  a greater 
in  search  of  roots,  particularly  of  one  that  is 
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bulbous,*  on  which  it  feeds.  According  to  Rzaczinski,  it  also  devours  grain,  of  which  it  amasses  a 
store  in  its  burrow  for  winter  consumption.  Its  movements  are  sudden  and  quick,  but  irregular ; anil 
it  passes  along  with  equal  ease,  both  backwards  and  forwards.  It  burrows  very  expeditiously.  In 
the  morning  it  often  quits  its  retreat  and  basks  with  its  mate  in  the  sun.  At  the  least  noise  it  raises 
its  head  to  listen,  and  in  a menacing  attitude.  When  attacked,  it  snorts  and  gnashes  its  teeth,  and 
defends  itself  resolutely,  inflicting  severe  wounds.  The  people  of  the  Ukraine  have  a superstition  that 
the  hand  which  has  suffocated  one  of  these  animals  is  gifted  with  the  virtue  of  curing  scrofulous 
affections. 

We  give  a representation  of  the  skull  and  of  the  singularly- formed  teeth  of  the  single  species  t 
known  of  another  genus.  This  animal,  found  in  South  Africa,  is  also  a miner,  forming  long  galleries 
in  the  sandy  earth. 

Of  another  genus,  j we  have  engraved  a species,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a small  rabbit ; the 
colour  is  of  a yellowish-gray. 

The  teeth  of  the  next  genus  § are  also  shown ; there  are  three  pairs  of  molars  in  each  jaw. 


TEETH  OF  SIPHXEUS  ZOKOR.  TEETH  OF  SPAI.AX. 


The  Siplmeus  Zokor  is  a native  of  Southern  Russia.  The  teeth  of  the  succeeding  genus ||  are  very 
different,  as  will  appear  from  a glance  at  the  engraving,  to  which  we  have  added  a skull  of  the  same 
species, 

THE  LEMMING*  * 


These  animals  vary  much  both  as  to  size  and  colour;  those  of  Norway  being  almost  equal  in  size  to 
water  rats,  whilst  those  of  Lapland  are  scarcely  as  large  as  mice.  The  former  are  elegant ; variegated 
with  black  and  tawny  in  the  upper  parts,  having  the  sides  of  the  head  and  the  under  parts  white.  The 
legs  and  tail  are  grayish,  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body  a dull  white.  The  head  of  the  Lemming  is 

large,  short,  and  thick.  The  body  is  also  thick,  the  neck  short, 
and  the  limbs  stout  and  strong.  The  tail  is  very  short.  The 
thumb  is  hardly  perceptible,  though  the  claw  is  very  sharp. 

The  ordinary  food  of  the  lemming  consists  of  grass,  the 
reindeer  lichen,  and  the  catkins  and  other  parts  of  the  birch  ; 
but  at  intervals  of  time,  generally  once  or  twice  in  about  a quarter 
of  a century,  a great  army  of  them  appears,  which  pours  on- 
wards in  vast  hosts,  and  devours  every  green  thing  in  their  path 
of  desolation. 

Great  bands,  descending  from  the  Kolen,  traverse  Nord- 
land  and  Finmark,  ending  their  journey  and  their  lives  in 
the  Western  Ocean,  which  they  enter  and  there  perish.  Others,  taking  a direction  through  Swedish 
Lapland,  are  drowned  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Their  march  is  said  to  be  in  parallel  lines,  about  three 


SKULL  OF  SPAI.AX. 
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feet  apart,  without  stop  or  stay,  unless  the  obstacle  should  prove  insurmountable.  They  gnaw 
through  corn  and  hay-stacks,  and  rivers  and  lakes  are  crossed  without  deviation. 

Pennant,  who  states  that  they  appear  in  numberless  troops  in  Norway  and  Lapland,  where  they 
are  the  wonder  and  pest  of  the  country,  thus  graphically  describes  one  of  these  irruptions  : “ They 
march  like  the  army  of  locusts  so  emphatically  described  by  the  prophet  Joel,  destroy  every  root  of 
grass  before  them,  and  spread  universal  desolation  ; they  infect  the  very  ground,  and  cattle  are  said  to 
perish  which  taste  of  the  grass  which  they  have  touched.  They  march  by  myriads  in  regular  lines ; 
nothing  stops  their  progress — neither  lire,  torrents,  lake,  nor  morass.  They  bend  their  course  straight 
forward  with  most  amazing  obstinacy  ; they  swim  over  the  lakes  ; the  greatest  rock  gives  them  but  a 
slight  check ; they  go  round  it,  and  then  resume  their  march  directly  on  without  the  least  division. 
If  thev  meet  a peasant  they  persist  in  their  course,  and  jump  as  high  as  his  knees  in  defence  of  their 
progress;  are  so  fierce  as  to  lay  hold  of  a stick  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  swung  about  before  they 
quit  their  hold ; if  struck,  they  turn  about  and  bite,  and  will  make  a noise  like  a dog. 

“ They  are  the  prey  of  foxes,  lynxes,  and  ermines,  who  follow  them  in  great  numbers ; at  length 
thev  perish,  either  through  want  of  food,  or  by  destroying  one  another,  or  in  some  great  water,  or  in 
the  sea  They  are  the  dread  of  the  country.  In  former  times  spiritual  weapons  were  exerted  against 


them  ; the  priest  exorcised  and  had  a long  form  of  prayer  to  arrest  the  evil ; happily,  it  does  not  occur 
frequently — once  or  twice  in  twenty  years ; it  seems  like  a vast  colony  of  emigrants  from  a nation 
overstocked — a discharge  of  animals  from  the  great  northern  hive,  that  once  poured  out  its  myriads 
of  human  creatures  upon  Southern  Europe.  Where  the  head-quarters  of  these  quadrupeds  are  is  not 
very  certainly  known  ; Linnaeus  says  the  Norwegian  and  Lapland  Alps ; Pontoppidan  seems  to  think 
that  Kolens  rock,  which  divides  Nordland  from  Sweden,  is  their  native  place;  but,  wherever  they  come 
from,  none  return.” 

When  seeking  the  reindeer  lichen  in  winter  the  lemmings  get  under  the  snow,  and  make  lodgments 
and  open  spiracles  to  the  surface  to  secure  air.  The  Arctic  fox  pursues  them  in  these  retreats.  It 
does  not  appear  that  they  lay  up  any  stores  of  food,  and  to  this  improvidence,  perhaps,  may  be  traced 
the  great  migrations  they  are  compelled  to  make  in  certain  years — hunger  urging  them  to  quit  their 
usual  residences. 

They  breed  often  in  the  course  of  a year,  producing  five  or  six  young  at  a birth,  and  they  bring 
forth  sometimes  on  their  migrations.  They  carry  some  of  the  young  in  their  mouths,  and  others  on 
their  backs.  The  Laplanders,  who  compare  their  flesh  to  that  of  squirrels,  eat  them. 
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Near  the  Pole  the  lemmings  become  white  in  winter.  Sir  John  Ross  states  that  one  of  these 
animals  having  been  shut  up  for  several  days,  during  one  of  his  polar  voyages,  escaped  during  the 
night,  but  was  found  next  morning  on  the  ice  near  the  vessel.  When  its  cage  was  lowered,  which 
it  recognised  in  the  hands  of  its  keeper,  it  re-entered  immediately.  It  lived* several  months  in  the 
cabin,  and  kept  its  summer  fur  on.  Having  found  it  did  so,  Sir  J.  Ross  was  induced  to  try  the  efiijct 
of  cold  and  exposure  for  several  days.  It  was  placed,  in  consequence,  in  a box  on  the  tiller. 

On  the  1st  of  February  and  the  following  morning,  after  having  been  exposed  to  a temperature  of 
twenty  degrees  below  zero,  the  fur  on  its  cheeks  and  one  place  on  each  shoulder  became  perfectly  white. 
The  following  day  the  places  on  each  shoulder  were  considerably  enlarged ; the  liinder  part  of  the  body 
and  the  flanks  became  a dirty  white.  During  the  four  succeeding  days  the  change  continued,  and 
about  the  end  of  the  week  the  lemming  was  entirely  white,  with  the  exception  of  a deep  band  traversing 
the  shoulders,  which  extended  itself  behind  to  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  formed  a kind  of  saddle,  where 
the  colour  remained  the  same.  The  thermometer  continued  to  range  between  thirty  and  forty  degrees 
below  zero  till  the  18th  of  the  month,  without  producing  any  other  change,  at  which  time  the 
poor  animal  suffered  much,  and  at  length  perished  from  the  rigour  of  the  weather.  On  examining 
its  skin  it  appeared  that  all  the  white  parts  of  the  fur  were  longer  than  the  parts  which  had 
not  changed. 

THE  SHORT-TAILED  FIELD-MOUSE* 

The  head  of  this  animal  is  large,  the  muzzle  very  obtuse,  the  ears  just  appear  above  the  fur,  the  body 
is  thick  and  full,  the  tail  is  not  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the  body,  and  is  sparingly  covered 
with  hair,  the  thumb  of  its  fore-foot  is  rudimentary,  and  without  a claw.  The  upper  parts  are  reddish 
brown,  mixed  with  gray,  the  under  parts  are  ash-colour,  the  feet  and  tail  are  dusky.  The  length  of  the 
head  and  body  four  inches  one  line  ; the  length  of  the  head  one  inch  two  lines ; the  length  of  the  tail 
one  inch  three  and  a half  lines. 

Small  and  insignificant  as  this  animal  appears  to  be,  there  is  scarcely  a species  among  the  Rodents 
more  destructive  to  the  fields,  gardens,  and  woods,  which  industry  has  rendered  fruitful.  In  the  corn- 
field, the  rick-yard,  the  granary,  and  in  extensive  plantations,  its  depredations  are  often  severe,  and 
even  calamitous.  Of  the  damage  effected  by  a multitude  of  these  animals  we  give  a single  instance. 

In  the  year  1814  the  whole,  both  of  Dean  and  New  Forests,  appeared  to  be  largely  stocked  with 
mice ; at  least,  wherever  the  large  furze-brakes  in  the  open  parts  had  been  burnt,  their  holes  and  runs 
covered  the  surface.  Hayward  Hill,  a new  plantation  of  about  500  acres,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  was 
particularly  infested.  This  inclosure,  after  being  properly  fenced,  was  planted  with  acorns  in  1810, 
and  in  the  following  spring  about  one-third  came  up,  the  rest  of  the  seed  having  been  destroyed 
•principally  by  mice. 

The  young  shoots  of  the  natural  hollies  of  the  tract,  which  had  been  cut  down  to  favour  the 
plantation,  were  not  attacked  by  the  mice  in  the  following  winter,  though  their  runs  were  numerous. 
Tn  the  autumn  of  the  succeeding  year  a large  quantity  of  five  years’  old  oaks  and  chestnuts,  with  ash, 
larch,  and  fir,  were  planted  in  the  inclosure.  In  the  winter  the  destruction  began,  and  numbers  of  the 
hollies,  then  two,  three,  or  more  feet  in  height,  were  barked  round  from  the  ground  to  four  or  five 
inches  upwards,  and  died.  In  the  succeeding  spring  a number  of  the  oaks  and  chestnuts  were  found 
dead  ; and,  when  they  were  pulled  up,  it  appeared  that  the  roots  had  been  gnawed  through  two  or 
three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  ; many  were  also  barked  round  and  killed,  like  the  holly- 
shoots,  whilst  others,  which  had  been  begun  upon,  were  sickly. 

The  evil  now  extended  to  the  other  inclosures,  and  becoming  very  serious  both  in  Dean  Forest 
and  the  New  Forest,  cats  were  turned  out,  the  bushes,  ferns,  rough  grass,  and  other  plants  were 
cleared  off,  to  expose  the  mice  to  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  ; poisons  in  great  variety  were  laid,  and 
seven  or  eight  different  sorts  of  traps  were  set  for  them,  some  of  which  succeeded  very  well.  These 
were,  however,  superseded  by  the  plan  of  a ratcatcher,  who,  having  been  employed  to  capture  the  mice, 
had  observed,  on  going  to  work  in  the  morning,  that  some  of  them  had  fallen  into  wells  or  pits, 
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accidentally  formed,  and  could  not  get  ont  again,  many  of  them  dying  from  hunger  or  fatigne  in 
endeavouring  to  climb  up  the  sides. 


SHORT- TAILED  FIELD-MICE. 


Such  pits  were,  therefore,  tried  on  his  recommendation.  They  were  at  first  made  three  feet  deep, 
three  long,  and  two  wide  ; but  these  were  found  to  be  unnecessarily  large,  aud,  after  various  experi- 
ments, it  appeared  that  they  answered  best  when  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  deep  at  the  bottom, 


THE  ONDATRA. 


about  two  feet  in  length,  and  one  foot  and  a half  in  width,  and  at  top  only  eighteen  inches  long  and 
nine  wide  ; or,  indeed,  as  would  allow  of  the  earth  being  got  out  of  a hole  of  that  depth,  lor,  e 
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wider  they  were  below,  and  the  narrower  above,  the  better  they  answered  their  purpose.  They  were 
made  about  twenty  yards  asunder,  or,  where  the  mice  were  less  numerous,  thirty  yards  apart. 

Nearly  30,000  inice  were  speedily  caught  by  this  method  in  Dean  Forest,  and  in  the  New  Forest 
about  10,000  more.  It  was  believed  that  a far  greater  number  had  been  taken  out  of  the  holes,  either 
alive  or  dead,  by  stoats  and  .weazels,  and  by  kites,  owls,  crows,  jays,  and  magpies. 

Buffon  speaks  of  similar  depredations  to  plantations  by  the  species  now  under  consideration ; but 
though  he  seems  to  have  tried  the  same  sort  of  trap  that  has  just  been  mentioned,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  resorted  to  the  plan  of  making  holes,  the  plan  said  to  have  been  successfully  employed  by  the 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege  ; but  though  they  make  the  holes  round,  and  not  more  than 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  a foot  deep,  the  success  is  complete. 

THE  ONDATRA* 

The  Cree  Indians  call  this  animal  the  Musquash,  W atsus,  or  Wachusk,  and  also  Peesquaw-Tupeyew, 
“ the  animal  that  sits  on  the  ice  in  a round  form.” 

It  is  a native  of  North  America,  and,  in  general  appearance,  it  resembles  the  common  water  rat,  the 
size  excepted.  In  the  length  of  the  head  and  body  it  measures  about  fourteen  inches,  that  of  the  tail 
being  eight  or  nine.  The  fur,  which  is  much  like  that  of  the  beaver,  is  dark  umber  brown,  passing 
into  brownish  yellow  on  the  under  parts  ; pied;  and  even  white,  varieties  are  sometimes  seen.  The 
hind  feet  are  not  webbed  ; the  tail  is  compressed  laterally,  broadest  in  the  middle,  and  covered  with  a 
thin  sleek  coat  of  short  hairs  ; larger  hairs  run  along  the  acute  margins. 

The  range  of  this  animal  is  from  latitude  30°,  as  high  north  as  69°.  Small  grassy  lakes  or 
swamps,  or  the  grassy  borders  of  slow  streams,  are  its  favourite  haunts.  -Roots,  tender  shoots,  and 
leaves  arc  its  principal  food,  to  which  it  adds  fresh-water  mussels.  The  Ondatra  swims  and  dives 
well,  plunging  into  the  water  on  the  least  alarm,  and  diving  instantaneously  on  perceiving  the  flash  of 
a gun. 

In  the  autumn,  before  the  shallow  lakes  and  swamps  freeze  over,  this  animal  builds  its  house  of 
mud,  giving  it  a conical  form,  and  a sufficient  base  to  raise  the  chamber  above  the  water.  The  chosen 
spot  is  generally  amongst  long  grass,  which  is  incorporated  with  the  walls  of  the  house,  from  the 
mud  being  deposited  amongst  it;  but  the  animal  does  not  make  any  kind  of  composition  or 
mortar,  by  blending  the  mud  and  grass  together.  There  is,  however,  a dry  bed  of  grass  deposited  in 
the  chamber. 

The  entrance  is  under  water.  When  ice  forms  over  the  surface  of  the  swamp,  the  ondatra 
makes  breathing-lioles  through  it,  which  it  protects  from  the  frost  by  a covering  of  mud.  In  severe 
winters,  however,  these  holes  freeze  up  in  spite  of  the  coverings,  and  many  of  the  animals  die.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  small  grassy  lakes  selected  by  the  ondatra  for  its  residence,  are  never  so  firmly 
frozen,  nor  covered  with  such  thick  ice,  as  deeper  and  clearer  water. 

The  Indians  kill  these  animals  by  spearing  them  tlu-ough  the  walls  of  their  houses,  making  their 
approach  with  great  caution,  for  the  ondatras  take  to  the  water  when  alarmed  by  a sound  on  the 
ice.  An  experienced  hunter  is  so  well  acquainted  with  the  direction  of  the  chamber  and  the  position 
in  which  its  inmates  lie,  that  he  can  transfix  four  or  five  at  a time.  As  soon  ns — from  the  motion  of 
the  spear — it  is  evident  that  the  animal  is  struck,  the  house  is  broken  down,  and  it  is  taken  out.  The 
principal  soasons  for  taking  the  ondatra  are  the  autumn,  before  the  snow  falls,  and  the  spring,  after 
it  has  disappeared,  but  while  the  ice  is  still  entire.  In  the  winter  time  the  depth  of  snow  prevents  the 
houses  and  breathing-holes  from  being  seen.  One  of  the  first  operations  of  the  hunter  is  to  stop  all 
the  holes  with  the  exception  of  one,  at  which  he  stations  himself  to  spear  the  animals  that  have 
escaped  the  being  struck  in  their  houses,  and  that  have  come  hither  to  breathe. 

In  the  summer,  the  ondatra  burrows  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  making  branched  canals  many 
yards  in  extent,  and  forming  its  nest  in  a chamber  at  the  extremity,  in  which  the  young  are  brought 
forth.  When  its  house  is  attacked  in  the  autumn,  it  retreats  to  those  passages,  but  in  the  spring  they 
are  frozen  up.  1 lie  animal  may  lie  frequently  seen  on  the  shore  of  small  muddy  islands,  sitting  in 
a rounded  form,  and  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  a piece  of  earth,  until,  on  the  approach  of 
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danger,  it  suddenly  plunges  into  the  water.  In  the  act  of  diving,  when  surprised,  it  gives  a smart 
blow  to  the  water  with  its  tail.  Its  flesh  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  though  it  has  a strong  musky  flavour. 
The  fin'  has  been  used  for  hat-making,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  skins  have  been  annually 
imported  into  Great  Britain.  The  ondatra  breeds  three  times  a year,  producing  from  three  to  seven 

at  a birth. 

Delalande  brought  back  from  his  voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  two  species  of  rodents,  of  a 
genus  remarkable  for  their  physiognomy,  which,  sufficiently  resembling  the  rats,  differ  extremely 
from  those  animals  in  having  their  large  ears  covered  with  hairs,  but  especially  in  their  dentition. 
They  have  four  incisors  and  twelve  molars. 

THE  HAMSTER* 

This  animal  is  about  the  size  of  the  brown  rat,  but  considerably  thicker  in  the  body  and  shorter  in 
the  lcrrs,  and  its  tail  is  only  about  three  inches  in  length.  The  colour  on  the  back  and  upper  parts  of 
the  body  is  pale  reddish-brown,  and  black  beneath.  On  each  side  of  the  body  are  three  pretty  large 
white  patches,  that  on  the  shoulders  being  the  largest.  The  muzzle  is  whitish,  with  a reddish  tinge  on 
the  cheeks.  This  species,  however,  sometimes  varies  in  colour.  The  male  is  always  larger  than  the 
female. 

The  Hamster  is  a native  of  Austria,  Silesia,  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  and  the 
southern  confines  of  Siberia.  These  animals  live  in  burrows,  which  they  dig  obliquely  downwards,  to  the 


THE  HAMSTER. 


depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  They  consist  of  several  apartments — some  for  the  residence  of  themselves 

and  their  young,  and  others  as  storehouses  for  their  provisions,  which  they  take  care  to  provide  for 
themselves  abundantly  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

Their  food  principally  consists  of  grain  and  roots,  and  in  summer  they  feed  on  green  herbs  as  well 
as  grain,  sometimes  preying  on  the  smaller  animals.  “ In  harvest  time,  says  Mr.  Allamand,  “the  hamster 
makes  his  excursions  for  provisions,  and  carries  every  article  he  can  find  into  his  granary.  lo  facilitate 
the  transportation  of  his  food,  nature  has  provided  him  with  two  pouches  in  the  inside  of  each  check. 
Gn  the  outside  these  pouches  are  membranes,  smooth  and  shiny ; and  in  the  inside  are  a great  many 
glands,  which  continually  secrete  a certain  fluid,  to  preserve  their  flexibility,  and  to  enable  them  to 
resist  any  accidents  which  may  be  occasioned  by  the  roughness  or  sharpness  of  particular  grains.” 
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The  males  never  live  with  the  females,  nor  assist  in  the  construction  of  their  burrows.  The 
female  breeds  three  times  a year,  producing  five  or  six  at  a birth.  The  young  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
are  soon  able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

When  the  hamster  digs  his  burrow  deep  in  the  earth,  it  generally  spends  the  winter  in  a state  of 


torpidity;  and,  if  found  in  this  lethargip  state,  its  animation  is  so  completely  suspended,  that  an 
electric  shock  may  be  given  without  arousing  it. 

The  hamster  is  a fierce  and  unsociable  animal,  which  makes  an  obstinate  defence  when  attacked. 

These  creatures  prey  on  every  animal  weaker  than 
themselves ; and  even  their  own  species  are  not  safe 
from  their  attacks.  Their  destruction  of  grain  in 
some  years  is  excessive.  One  year  in  Gotha,  11,504 
skins  were  delivered  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  where  this 
creature  was  proscribed  for  its  destructive  propensities  ; 
the  following  year  54,429  were  brought,  and  the  year 
after  no  fewer  than  80,139. 

M.  Ray  observes  that  the  hair  of  this  animal  is 
so  closely  united  to  the  skin,  that  it  can  only  be  pulled 
off  with  great  difficulty ; on  that  account  it  is  highly 
prized  by  the  people  of  eastern  countries,  particularly 
China,  whither  numbers  of  these  skins  are  sent 

annually.  This  fur  is  seldom  used  in  Europe,  as  it 

has  an  unpleasant  smell. 

Of  the  next  genus*  more  than  twenty  species  are  enumerated.  They  live  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
some  parts  of  Europe,  but  there  are  none  in  America.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
form,  the  length  of  the  hinder  legs  and  the  tail,  for  the  form  of  their  teeth,  and  the  rapidity  of  their 

movements.  Many  frequent  the  spots  where  the  corn-plants  are  cultivated  ; all  retire  to  burrows,  in 

which  they  eat  up  their  stores,  and  they  go  out  but  little  during  the  day.  Their  colour  is  generally 
fawn-coloured  above,  and  white  beneath. 


TICETH  OF  GERBILLE. 


THE  INDIAN  GEBBILLE.f 

Animals  of  this  species  are  very  numerous  about  cultivated  lands,  and  particularly  destructive  to 
wheat  and  barley  crops,  of  which  the}-  lay  up  considerable  hoards  in  spacious  burrows  near  the 
scenes  of  their  plunder.  I hey  cut  the  culms  of  the  ripening  corn  just  beneath  the  ears,  and  convey 

* Goliilhip.  Dcsmarcat;  f Dipus  lndicus.  Ilardwicke. — GciLjllus  lndicus.  F.  Cuvier. 
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them  thus  entire  to  their  common  subterraneous,  repository,  which,  when  filled,  they  carefully  close, 
and  do  not  open  for  use  till  supplies  abroad  become  distant  and  scarce.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  their 
favourite  food ; but,  in  default  of  this,  they  have  recourse  to  the  roots  of  grass  and  other  vegetables. 

About  the  close  of  day  they  issue  from  their  burrows,  and  traverse  the  plains  in  all  directions 
to  a considerable  distance  ; they  run  fast,  but  oftener  leap,  making  bounds  of  four  or  five  yards  at  a 
time,  carrying  the  tail  extended  in  a horizontal  direction.  When  eating,  they  sit  on  their  hind  legs 
like  a squirrel,  holding  the  food  between  their  fore  feet.  They  never  show  themselves  by  day,  neither 
do  they  commit  depredations  within  doors.  General  Hardwicke  says,  “ I have  observed  their  manners 
by  night,  taking  my  station  when  it  was  moonlight  on  a plain  and  remaining  for  some  time  with  as 
little  motion  as  possible.  I was  soon  surrounded  by  hundreds  at  the  distance  of  a few  yards ; but, 
on  rising  from  my  seat,  the  whole  disappeared  in  an  instant ; nor  did  they  venture  forth  again 
for  ten  minutes  after,  and  then  with  much  caution  and  circumspection.” 

A tribe  of  low  Hindoos,  called  Kungirs,  whose  occupation  is  hunting,  go  in  quest  of  these 
animals  at  proper  seasons,  to  plunder  their  hoards  of  grain ; and  often,  within  the  space  of  twenty 


THE  INDIAN  GERBILLE. 


yards  square,  find  as  much  corn  in  the  ear  as  could  be  crammed  into  a common  bushel.  They  inhabit 
dry  situations,  and  are  often  found  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  out  of  the  reach  of  water  to  drink. 
In  confinement,  this  animal  soon  becomes  reconciled  to  its  situation  and  is  docile  ; it  sleeps  much  in  the 
daytime,  but,  when  awake,  feeds  as  freely  as  by  night.  The  Hindoos  above-mentioned  esteem  it 
good  and  nutritious  food. 

The  Indian  gerbille  is  of  the  size  of  a common  rat ; its  eyes  are  full  and  black,  the  ears  are  large, 
rounded,  and  almost  naked.  The  general  fur  is  bright  bay,  variegated  on  the  back  with  pencil-like 
strokes  of  dark  brown,  the  under  parts  are  white,  the  tail  is  cylindrical,  thickly  covered  with  short 
hair,  except  at  the  tip,  which  is  somewhat  tufted,  and  of  a dark  brown.  We  give  representations  of 
this  animal,  and  also  of  two  others  of  the  genus.* 

THE  LABRADOR  RAT.f 

Go  dm  ax  calls  this  animal  the  Labrador  Jumping  Mouse,  and  the  Chipewayan  Indians  give  it  the 
name  of  Katse,  the  leaper.  It  is  common  in  the  fur  countries  as  far  north  as  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and 
perhaps  further. 

* Dipus  acontion,  and  Dipus  Mauritanicus. 


f Pennant.  Ger'uillus  Hudsonius  — Rafincsquc.  Smaltz. . 
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THE  SIBERIAN  JERBOA,  OR  ALACTAG  A.* 

This  animal  is  distributed  from  Arabia,  through  Persia,  Tartary,  and  Turkey,  and  as  far  north  as  the 
Volga  and  Irtish.  It  inhabits  the  plains  and  flat  districts,  where  it  makes  extensive  burrows.  In 
general  habits  it  resembles  the  Egyptian  jerboa,  but  is  of  larger  size. 

Its  food  consists  not  only  of  vegetable  but  also  of  animal  substances,  and  it  does  not  spare  even 
its  own  species.  The  subterranean  habitations  of  these  animals  are  exceedingly  capacious,  and  are 
formed  about  half  a yard  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A long  passage  leads  to  them,  which 
pursues  a circuitous  course,  and  has  at  intervals  additional  shafts  or  openings  upwards,  affording  extra 
facilities  for  escape  in  the  event  of  danger. 

During  the  winter  they  hybernate ; retiring  to  their  subterranean  chambers,  they  shut  up  the 
openings,  and  sink  into  a complete  state  of  lethargy.  Gmelin  states,  that  when  their  burrows  are 
open  at  this  season,  a quantity  of  grain,  dried  shoots,  and  herbs  are  found  within  them  : Pallas  affirms, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  collect  no  stores  of  provisions  for  the  winter.  As  these  naturalists  had 
ample  opportunities  for  observing  the  Alactagas,  they  may  both  be  correct ; for  in  the  more  northern 
districts  they  may  accumulate  a store  of  provisions  for  use  in  the  spring,  when  first  aroused  from  their 
torpidity. 

The  alactaga  is  more  numerous  and  fertile  in  the  warmer  than  the  colder  latitudes ; but  it  is 
nowhere  to  be  seen  in  such  numbers  as  the  Egyptian  jerboa.  From  its  large  size  and  the  superior 
flavour  of  its  flesh,  it  is  more  sought  after  as  food  than  that  animal,  and  is  chased  and  also  taken  by 
stratagem  by  the  Arabs  and  Tartars.  Such  is  its  swiftness,  that  it  appears  to  skim  the  plain  without 
touching  the  ground  ; and  even  a mounted  horseman  on  a fleet  steed  can  scarcely  overtake  it  The 
fur  of  the  alactaga  is  extremely  soft  and  fine ; on  the  upper  parts  it  is  of  a pale  fawn  yellow,  clouded 

with  grayish  brown  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  back ; a white  crescent 
line  extends  on  each  side  of 
the  crupper,  below  the  root  of  the 
tail.  The  under  parts  of  the  body 
and  inside  of  the  limbs  are  white, 
the  tail  is  brown,  except  the  tuft  at 
the  extremity,  which  is  black,  tipped 
with  white. 


SMINTH US  LOUIGER.  TEETH  OF  SMIXTUL'S. 

The  genus  following  the  Gerbillest  contain  animals  having  a mouse-like  appearance.  As  a 
specimen,  we  give  a representation  of  an  animal,  a native  of  the  Crimea. 

The  succeeding  genus  Mer'wnes  differs  as  to  the  teeth  in  some  respects  from  Dipus.  The  upper 
incisors,  of  a deep  orange-colour,  are  marked  with  a longitudinal  furrow  ; the  molars  are  four  on  each 
side  above,  and  three  below ; the  first  upper  molar  is  very  small  ; the  surfaces  of  the  rest  in  both  jaws 
are  marked  with  irregular  winding  lines  of  enamel.  The  muzzle  is  narrow  and  elongated,  the  cars 
rounded,  the  limbs  considerably  developed,  the  tail  long  ringed  with  scales,  and  thickly  covered  with 
short  hair. 

I lie  jerboas  have  only  three  toes  on  the  hinder  feet,  and  these,  as  in  birds,  are  articulated  t-o  a 
single  elongated  metatarsal  bone,  commonly  known  as  the  canon-bone.  In  .1  feriones  and  Gerbilles,  the 
toes  are  five,  each  with  their  own  distinct  metatarsal  bone.  In  the  Alactagas  there  are  five  toes ; of 


* Bipus  jaculus.  Gmelin. — Alactaga.  Buffon. — Siberian  Jerboa.  Pennant. 
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these  the  three  central  ones  are  articulated  to  a single  metatarsal  bone,  while  the  other  two  have  each 
their  own  slender  one. 

The  incisors  in  the  alactagas  are  simple,  whilst  those  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the  jerboas  are  divided 
longitudinally  by  a furrow.  The  molars  of  the  latter  genus  are  complicated  in  form,  and  but  little 
resemble  those  of  the  preceding.  They  are  four  in  number  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  three  in  the  lower  ; 
but  the  first  in  the  upper  is  a small  rudimentary  tooth,  which  probably  disappears  in  aged  individuals. 

In  the  next  genus*  three  species  arc  discernible,  natives  of  South  Africa,  and  they  are  also  found 
in  Nubia.  Their  cal’s  are  much  larger  than  those. of  rats,  their  tails  are  shorter,  and  their  teeth 
very  unlike  those  of  -rats,  greatly  resembling,  indeed,  those  of  the  chinchillas. 

THE  KAFFIR  OTOMYS.f 

The  anterior  limbs  of  this  animal  have  four  complete  toes,  armed  with  delicate  nails,  which  are 
compressed  and  sharp,  and  a rudiment  of  a thumb  ; the  posterior  feet  have  five  toes,  armed  with 


OTOMYS  IWISUI.CATUS. 


the  same  nails,  but  the  two  external  ones  are  very  short.  The  tail  is  but  scantily  covered  with  hairs, 
and  is  scaly  and  short.  The  muzzle  is  very  thick  and  obtuse,  entirely  covered  with  hair,  with  the 
exception  of  a slight  ridge  round  the  nostrils,  which  are  small  ; the  eyes,  as  well  as  the  ears,  are  large  ; 
the  latter  have  an  internal  projecting  membrane,  which,  when  its  edges 
arc  approximated  to  one  another,  entirely  shut  the  entrance  of  the 
auditory  passage.  The  mouth  is  very  small,  the  upper  lip  cleft,  and 
the  tongue  thick,  short,  and  covered  with  soft  papillae.  There  arc 
whiskers  on  the  sides  of  the  muzzle  and  above  the  eyes. 

The  fur  is  very  thick,  very  soft,  and  consists  of  two  sorts  ol 
hairs;  the  shortest  and  most  numerous,  which  determine  the 
colour  of  the  animal,  are  woolly,  and  when  viewed,  through  a 
microscope,  appear  to  be  formed  of  very  small  rings,  alternately 
bright  and  obscure  ; the  others,  rare  and  longer  than  the  first,  are 
also  stouter  and  more  stiff;  these,  when  viewed  through  a microscope, 
present  only  a uniform  texture,  and  so  it  is  with  the  whiskers.  I be 
woolly  hairs  are  of  a slaty  gray  for  two-thirds  of  their  length,  and 


f Otomys.  Otom)’s  unisulcatus.  F.  Cuvier. 
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, „ -h  w]lite  with  the  points  black,  whence  result  the  dirty  yellow  tints  with  which 

then  of  J Vove.  below  yellowish  white  predominates.  The  very  short  hairs  of  the 

the  eremitic,  have  the  ti„t  of  the  under  par*.  The 
“;h  is  a“L^  free,  the  to,,  ef  the  „,uv*  to  the  on^n  of  the  «,  which  Wt  _ 

kn“'  of  the  habits  of  this  species.  M.  F.  Cuvier  thinks  it  is  doubtless  oranivoro^ 

not  burrow. 


CVMING's  l’HI.-V.OMYS. 


f 

Only  a single  species  of  another  genus*  is  known,  which  greatly  differs  in  ** 

is  found  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  not  common,  and  in  the  space of  ten  y«xs  M.  de^ 
Geronniere  was  only  able  to  procure  two  specimens.  It  vigorously  lesists  ic  a 

is  capable  of  being  tamed.  . , . „ 1Wnf,rs, 

“ My  neighbour,”  says  a French  writer,  “pries  into  everything  m my  room,  des  i j 1 PJV  . 

and  devours  my  breakfast.  Butter,  cheese,  poultry,  game,  almost  eieijtung,  is  au.q  0 

and  he  never  oats  bread  when  he  can  get  cake.  He  is  neither  a landowner  nor  ^ 

,.ent  for  his  apartments,  yet  lives  very  comfortably.  My  neighbour  is  very  gentlemanly  in  his  haM*, 


but  never  comes  home  till  after  inidnig 


utortably.  neiguuuu.  ■ - . , ., 

■lit  and  is  fond  of  serenades  and  nightly  meetings 


* Phlaiomys.  Waterhouse. 
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objects  of  his  affections.  In  other  respects,  his  character  is  good  ; lie  is  neither  a fop  nor  a bully,  and 
avoids  rather  than  seeks  quarrels.  He  bears  no  malice  to  those  who  treat  him  ill,  and,  if  you  turn 
him  out  at  one  door,  he  will  come  in  by  the  other.  He  goes  from  house  to  house,  making  himself 
comfortable  wherever  he  goes,  and  staying  till  he  is  tired,  without  ever  waiting  for  an  invitation. 
Familiar  as  he  is  with  your  provisions,  only  take  the  trouble  to  put  the  stoppers  in  your  decanters,  and 
lie  will  not  meddle  with  them.  He  is  always  well  dressed,  his  boots  never  creak  on  the  floor,  for  their 
soles  are  of  the  finest  chamois,  and  the  upper  leathers  of  Indian  rubber.  My  neighbour,  though  he 
knows  I must  wear  a coat  out  at  the  elbows,  never  wears  anything  but  the  softest  furs.  He  never 
lays  in  fuel,  but  spends  the  cold  season  in  my  chimney  corner.  All  this  I have  to  put  up  with.  In 
fact,  I think  myself  lucky  if  he  does  not  invite  his  friends  to  his  nocturnal  orgies,  but  contents 
himself  with  abusing  my  hospitality,  rummaging  among  my  furniture,  and  pillaging  my  larder.  My 
neighbour  is  one  of  those  personages  who  must  be  well  treated.  It  is  well  known  that,  whenever  he 
leaves  a residence,  it  is  sure  to  tumble  down  soon.  This  troublesome  neighbour,  dear  reader,  is — 
a mouse." 


THE  DOMESTIC  MOUSE.  * 

The  mouse  is  but  a small  edition  of  the  rat.  Its  head  is  proportionally  shorter  than  that  of  the  black 
species  of  the  rat.  Its  body  is  moderately  full,  its  neck  short,  its  head  tapering,  with  the  muzzle  rather 
pointed,  its  eyes  are  prominent  and  of  moderate  size,  its  ears  are  very  broad  and  rounded.  The  legs 
are  short,  the  feet  delicate,  the  tail  about  a sixth  part  shorter  than  the  head  and  body.  The  bristles 
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about  the  mouth  are  numerous,  very  long,  and  slender ; the  pile  very  short,  and  of  moderate  length  ; 
the  tail  covered  with  short  stiff  hairs.  The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  grayish-brown 
intermixed  with  yellowish-brown,  of  the  lower  bright  yellowish-gray ; the  feet  whitish,  the  tail 

dusky. 

The  colours,  however,  vary  considerably,  some  individuals  being  much  darker,  other’s  with  white 
hairs  interspersed.  Individuals  obtained  in  the  fields  are  sometimes  almost  as  beautifully  coloured  as 
the  wood  mouse,  there  being  much  yellowish-brown  on  their  upper  parts,  and  their  lower  parts  being 
°f  a dull  cream  colour. 

Albinoes  of  a yellowish-white  colour,  with  pink  eyes,  sometimes  occur,  and  a variety  of  this 
kind,  which  is  propagated  unchanged,  is  kept  as  a pet.  A more  beautiful  variety,  which  some, 


* Mus  musculus.  Linnaeus. 
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however,  consider  a distinct  species,  with  much  softer  fur,  and  of  a white  colour  patched  with  black,  also 
propagates  in  confinement,  is  extremely  gentle,  will  run  over  the  person  of  its  patron,  and  eat  from 
his  hand.  These  pets  are  of  a very  delicate  constitution,  and  often  devour  their  young. 

The  mouse’s  nestis  composed  of  straw,  hay,  woollen  cloth,  linen,  and  other  substances,  generally 
gnawed  into  small  fragments.  It  litters  many  times  in  the  year,  producing  from  five  to  seven  at  a birth. 
The  young  are,  at  first,  blind  and  naked,  but  grow  so  rapidly  that  in  a fortnight  they  are  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

The  domestic  mouse  is  a very  beautifully-formed  little  animal,  and  extremely  active.  At 
midnight  it  ventures  forth  from  its  retreat,  and  steals  to  the  hearth  in  quest  of  crumbs.  It  glides 
along,  now  slowly,  now  in  sudden  starts,  and  on  finding  some  fragment  of  food  sits  on  its  haunches, 
lays  hold  of  it  in  its  fore  feet,  and,  raising  it  up,  nibbles  it,  or,  if  apprehensive  of  danger,  runs  of!'  to 
its  hole. 


v 

THE  HARVEST  MOUSE. 

Though  extremely  timid,  mice  sometimes  exhibit  considerable  boldness,  and  venture  quite  close 
to  a person  who  does  not  molest  them.  Their  agility  is  astonishing,  and  to  escape,  when  pursued, 
they  perform  extraordinary  feats.  One  was  observed  by  Mr.  Macgillivray  to  leap  from  the  top  of  a 
staircase  upon  a table,  a distance  of  twelve  feet,  apparently  without  receiving  any  injury. 

If  seized  in  the  hand  they  bite  severely,  but  if  caught  by  the  tail  and  thus  suspended  they  are 
unable  to  turn  on  their  persecutor.  Though  when  in  small  numbers  they  do  little  injury  in  a house, 
yet,  owing  to  their  fecundity,  they  soon  become  very  destructive,  devouring  meat,  Horn-,  bread,  cheese,  . 
butter,  tallow,  in  short,  almost  every  article  of  food  that  comes  in  their  way,  and  often  gnawing 
clothes,  leather,  and  .furniture. 

Their  great  enemy,  the  cat,  is  not  always  able  to  extirpate  them,  so  that  traps  and  poison  are 
frequently  employed.  The  ravages  of  this  species  are  not  confined  to  houses,  for  it  often  betakes  itself 
to  the  fields,  and  nestles  in  the  corn-stacks,  which  are  found  towards  the  base  traversed  by  its  tortuous 
runs.  The  ground  beneath  is  also  filled  with  them,  and  on  removing  a stack  numbers  almost  incredible 
are  sometimes  observed. 

The  dog,  the  ferret,  the  weasel,  owls  of  various  species,  the  kestrel  and  other  hawks,  all  prey  on 
the  mouse. 


THE  HARVEST  MOUSE. 


This  beautiful  species,  the  smallest  of  the  Mammalia  of  Great  Britain,  long  escaped  the  observation  of 
our  naturalists,  to  whom  we  are  so  much  indebted  not  only  for  what  they  see,  but  what  they  so  faith- 
fully describe.  The  first  notice  of  it  is  as  follows  : — 

White,  of  Selborne,  in  writing  to  Pennant,  says  : — “ I have  procured  some  of  the  mice  I mentioned 
in  my  former  letter — a young  one  and  a female  with  young — both  of  which  I have  preserved  in  brandy. 
From  the  colour,  size,  shape,  and  manner  of  nesting,  I make  no  doubt  but  the  species  is  nondescript. 
They  are  much  smaller  than  the  nuts  domesticus  medius  of  Ray,  and  have  more  of  the  squirrel  or 
' dormouse  colour;  their  belly  is  white;  a straight  line  along  their  sides  divides  the  shades  of  their  back 
and  belly 

“ They  never  enter  into  houses,  are  carried  into  ricks  and  barns  with  the  sheaves,  abound  in 
harvest,  and  build  their  nests  amidst  the  straws  of  the  corn  above  the  ground,  and  sometimes  in 
thistles.  They  breed  as  many  as  eight  at  a litter,  in  a little  round  nest  composed  of  the  blades  of 
grass  or  wheat.  One  of  these  I procured  this  autumn  most  artificially  platted,  and  composed  of  the 
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blades  of  wheat,  perfectly  round,  and  about  the  size  of  a cricket-ball,  with  the  apertui  e so  ingeniously 
closed  that  there  was  no  discovering  to  what  part  it  belonged.  It  was  so  compact  and  well  fitted  that 
it  would  roll  across  the  table  without  being  decomposed,  though  it  contained  eight  little  mice  that  were 
naked  and  blind.  As  this  nest  was  perfectly  full,  how  could  the  dam  come  at  her  litter  respectively  so 
as  to  administer  a teat  to  each  1 Perhaps  she  opens  different  places  for  that  purpose,  adjusting  them 
again  when  the  business  is  over  ; but  she  could  not  possibly  be  contained  herself  in  the  ball  with  hei 
young,  which,  moreover,  would  be  daily  increasing  in  bulk.  This  wonderful  procreant  cradle— an 
elegant  instance  of  the  efforts  of  instinct— was  found  in  a wheat-field,  suspended  in  the  head  of  a thistle.” 
Some  further  particulars  he  subsequently  gives  “ As  to  the  small  mice,  I have  to  remark,  that 
though  they  hang  their  nests  for  breeding  up  amidst  the  straws  of  the  standing  corn  above  the  ground, 
yet  I find  that,  in  the  winter,  they  burrow  deep  in  the  earth,  and  make  warm  beds  of  grass  ; but  then- 
grand  rendezvous  seems  to  be  in  corn-ricks,  into  which  they  are  carried  at  harvest.  A neighbour 
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housed  an  oat-rick  lately,  under  the  thatch  of  which  were  assembled  near  a hundred,  most  of  which 
were  taken,  and  some  I saw.  I measured  them,  and  found  that  from  nose  to  tail  they  were  just  two 
inches  and  a quarter,  and  their  tails  just  two  inches  long.  Two  of  them,  in  a scale,  weighed  down  just 
one  copper  halfpenny,  which  is  about  the  third  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois  ; so  that,  I suppose,  they  are 
the  smallest  quadrupeds  in  this  island.  A full-grown  vius  clom/isticv. s medivx  weighs,  I find,  one  ounce 
lumping  weight,  which  is  more  than  six  times  as  much  as  the  mouse  above ; and  measures  from  nose 
to  rump  four  inches  and  a quarter,  and  the  same  in  its  tail.” 

One  of  the  nests  of  the  animals  that  was  particularly  examined  was  beautifully  constructed  of 
the  panicles  and  leaves  of  three  stems  of  the  common  reed  interwoven  together,  and  forming  a roundish 
ball,  suspended  on  the  living  plants  about  five  inches  from  the  ground.  On  the  side  opposite  the  stems, 
rather  below  the  middle,  was  a small  aperture,  which  appeared  to  be  closed  during  the  absence  of  the 
parent,  and  was  scarcely  observable,  even  after  one  of  the  young  had  made  its  escape  through  it  The 
inside,  when  examined  -with  the  little  finger,  was  found  to  be  soft  and  warm,  smooth,  and  neatly 
rounded,  but  very  confined  ; it  contained  only  five  young  ; but  another,  less  elaborately  formed, 
sheltered  no  less  than  nine.  The  panicles  and  leaves  were  slit  into  minute  strips  or  strings  by  the 
teeth  of  the  animal,  in  order  to  assist  the  neatness  of  its  weaving.  Another  nest,  found  in  Fifeshire, 
was  composed  of  dry  blades  of  coarse  grass  arranged  in  a globular  form,  and  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
tuft  of  a plant*  nine  inches  from  the  ground  ; it  contained  six  or  seven  young,  naked  and  blind. 

The  food  of  this  little  mouse  consists  of  corn  and  grass  seeds,  insects,  and  earth-worms.  One,  to 
which  a bit  of  the  tail  of  a dead  blind  worm  was  presented,  devoured  it  greedily.  Of  insects  it  is  very 
fond.  The  Rev.  W.  Bingley  says  : “ One  evening,  as  I was  sitting  at  my  writing-desk,  and  the 
animal  was  playing  about  in  the  open  part  of  its  cage,  a large  blue  fly  happened  to  buzz  against  the 
wires.  The  little  creature,  although  at  twice  or  thrice  the  distance  of  her  own  length  from  it,  sprang 
along  the  wires  with  the  greatest  agility,  and  would  certainly  have  seized  it  had  the  space  between  the 
wires  been  sufficiently  wide  to  have  permitted  her  teeth  or  paws  to  reach  it.  I was  surprised  at  this 
occurrence,  as  I was  led  to  believe  that  the  harvest  mouse  was  merely  a graniyorous  animaL  I caught 
the  fly  and  made  it  buzz  in  my  fingers  against  the  wires.  The  mouse,  though  usually  shy  and  timid, 
immediately  came  out  of  her  hiding-place,  and,  running  to  the  spot,  seized  and  devoured  it.  From 
this  time  I fed  her  with  insects  whenever  I could  get  them,  and  she  always  preferred  them  to  every 
other  kind  of  food  that  I offered  to  her.” 

Colonel  Montague  failed  to  keep  this  animal  in  confinement,  but  it  has  been  so  kept.  Air.  Bingley 
and  Mr.  Broderip  observed  that  the  tail  is,  in  a degree,  prehensile.  The  latter  had  a pair  of  these  mice  for 
some  time  in  a dormouse’s  cage,  and  frequently  saw  them  coil  the  end  of  their  tails  round  the  bars, 
especially  when  they  were  clambering  along  the  sides,  or  on  the  top  of  it.  They  became  very  familiar,  soon 
recognised  their  friends,  and  would  lie  down  or  rear  themselves  up  to  be  tickled  with  a straw  or  a 
pen — an  operation  which  it  was  evident  they  greatly  enjoyed. 

This  animal  has  been  found  in  Siberia,  Russia,  and  Germany.  It  is,  perhaps,  generally  distributed 
throughout  Europe.  In  Britain  it  has  been  found  in  Hampshire,  Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire,  Devon- 
shire, and  Cambridgeshire.  Mr.  Macgillivray,  the  eminent  naturalist,  had  one  sent  to  him  from 
Aberdeenshire,  and  another  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 

The  address  of  Burns  to  the  mouse,  when  he  turned  her  up  in  her  nest  with  the  plough,  will  at 
once  be  recalled  : 


“ Wee,  sleekit,t  cow’rin’,  timorous  beaslie, 
O,  what  a panic’s  in  thy  breastie ! 

Thou  need  na  start  awa'  so  hasty, 

Wi’  bickerin’  brattle  ! 

I wad  be  laith  to  rin  and  chase  thee, 

Wi’  murd’rin’  pottle.  § 

“ I’m  truly  sorry  man’s  dominion 
Has  broken  Nature’s  social  union, 

An’  justifies  that  ill  opinion, 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-born  companion, 
An’  fellow  mortal ! 


f Sleek,  sly. 


* Aira  ciespitosa. 


J A short  race  or  hurry. 


§ A ploughstafT. 
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“ Thy  wee  bit  hou.iie , too,  in  ruin  ! 

Its  silly  wa’s  the  win’s  are  strewin’, 

An’  naething,  now,  to  big*  a new  ano, 

A’  foggage  green  ! 

An’  bleak  December’s  win’s  ensuin’, 

Baith  snellf  and  keen. 

“ Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an’  waste, 
An’  weary  winter  cornin’  fast, 

An’  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought’s  to  dwell, 

Till  crash  ! the  cruel  coulter  pass'd 
Out  through  thy  cell. 

“ That  wee  bit  heap  o’  leaves  an’  stibble 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a weary  nibble 
Row  thou’s  turned  out,  for  a’  thy  trouble, 
But  house  or  hald, 

To  thole}:  the  winter's  sleety  dribble 
An’  cranreuchj  cauld ! 

“ But,  mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane, 

In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain  ; 

The  best-laid  schemes  o’  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley,|| 

An’  lea’e  us  nought  but  grief  an’  pain 
For  promis’d  joy.” 


The  next  engraving  represents  one  of  the  rodents,  which  strongly  resembles  some  animals  of  the 
rat  tribe. 

' 


PITHECHKIUUS  MEEAKURUS. 


Its  colour  is  of  a brownish-yellow,  and  its  tail  is  black.  It  was  probably  found  in  the  provinces  north 
°f  Bengal,  and  in  the  Isles  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 


THE  WATER  RAT. If 


The  head  of  this  animal  is  thick,  short,  and  blunt ; the  eyes  are  small,  not  very  prominent ; the  ears 
are  sl*ort,  scarcely  conspicuous  beyond  the  fur;  the  cutting  teeth  of  a deep  yellow  colour  in  front, 


Build. 


f Biller,  biting.  J Suffer,  endure.  § The  hoar-frost. 

H Lemmua  aquaticus.  F.  Cuvier. — Arvicola  aquatica.  Fleming. 


||  AVrong. 
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very  strong,  chisel-slmped,  considerably  resembling  those  of  the  beaver ; the  surface  ol  the  grinding 
teeth  is  formed  of  alternate  triangles  arranged  on  each  side  of  the  longitudinal  axis ; the  fore  feet  with 
four  complete  toes,  the  last  phalanx  only  of  the  thumb  being  conspicuous  beyond  the  skin  ; the  hinder 
feet  with  five  toes,  not  webbed,  though  connected  to  a short  distance  from  the  base ; the  tail  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  body,  covered  with  hairs,  of  which  those  on  the  inferior  surface  are  rather 
long,  and  probably  assist  the  animal  in  swimming  by  forming  a sort  of  rudder  of  the  tail.  The  fur 
is  thick  and  shining,  of  a rich  reddish-brown  mixed  with  gray  above,  yellowish-gray  beneath.  The 
length  of  the  head  and  body  is  eight  inches  four  lines  ; of  the  head  one  inch  ten  lines  ; of  the  ears 
five  lines  ; and  of  the  tail  four  inches  eight  lines. 

This  animal  inhabits  the  banks  of  rivers,  streams,  ponds,  and  even  ditches,  in  the  banks  of  which 
it  burrows  and  breeds.  Its  retreat  is,  however,  sometimes  at  a great  distance  from  the  water.  White 
of  Selbome  says  : “ As  a neighbour  was  lately  ploughing  in  a dry  chalky  field,  far  removed  from  any 
water,  he  turned  out  a water-rat,  that  was  curiously  laid  up  in  an  liybemacvlum  artificially  formed  of 
grass  and  leaves.  At  one  end  of  the  burrow  lay  above  a gallon  of  potatoes,  regularly  stowed,  on 
which  it  was  to  have  supported  itself  for  the  winter.  But  the  difficulty  with  me  is,  how  this  I 
amphibiios  mus  came  to  fix  its  winter  station  at  such  a distance  from  the  water.  Was  it  determined 
in  its  choice  of  that  place  by  the  mere  accident  of  finding  the  potatoes  which  were  planted  there  ? or 
is  it  the  constant  practice  of  the  aquatic  rat  to  forsake  the  neighbourhood  of  the  water  in  the  colder 
months  1” 

Most  probably  the  potatoes  had  their  attraction  for  the  provident  store-keeper.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  entirely  a vegetable  feeder,  roots  and  subaqueous  plants  being  its  staple.  It  has  been  said  to 
feed  on  worms,  frogs,  small  fish,  and  the  fry  of  fish  generally,  among  other  animal  food,  and  lias  been  j j 
accused  of  being  the  enemy  of  the  fish-pond  and  the  trout-stream.  But  the  charge  is  held  to  be  false.  1 
The  water-rat  is  often,  indeed,  devoured  by  the  pike,  and  probably  by  the  very  large  trouts.  Mr.  M 
Bell  supposes  that  the  libel  is  owing  to  this  animal  being  confounded  by  inaccurate  observers  with  the  I] 
common  brown  rat,  which  often  haunts  ditches  and  mill-tails,  feeding  freely  on  all  sorts  of  animal  fj 
substances,  and  taking  the  water  boldly. 

A very  interesting  writer  says  : “We  have  seen  water-rats  cross  a wide  meadow,  climb  the  stalks  || 
of  the  dwarf  beaus,  and,  after  detaching  the  pods  with  their  teeth,  shell  their  contents  in  the  most  M 
workmanlike  manner.  They  will  mount  vines  and  feed  on  the  grapes ; and  a friend  informs  us  that  tj 
on  one  occasion  he  saw  a water-rat  go  up  a ladder  which  was  resting  against  a plum-tree  and  attack  U 
the  fruit.  If  a garden  is  near  the  haunts  of  water-rats,  it  is  necessary  to  watch  narrowly  for  the  || 
holes  underneath  the  walls,  for  they  will  burrow  under  the  foundation  with  all  the  vigour  of  sappers  H 
and  miners.  Such  is  the  cunning  with  which  they  will  drive  their  shafts  that  they  will  ascend  beneath 
a stack  of  wood,  a heap  of  stones,  or  any  other  object  which  will  conceal  the  passage  by  which  they 
obtain  an  entrance.  The  water-rat  is,  however,  a rare  animal  compared  with  its  first  cousin,  the 
common  brown  or  Norway  rat,  which  is  likewise,  as  Lord  Bacon  says  of  the  ant,  a shrewd  thing  in  a 
garden.  They  select,  according  to  Cobbett,  the  prime  of  the  dessert — melons,  strawberries,  grapes, 
and  wall-fruit,  and  though  they  do  but  taste  of  each,  it  is  not,  as  he  remarks,  very  pleasant  to  eat  | 
after  them.” 


The  water-rat  is  a very  cleanly  animal,  and  generally  has  but  one  brood,  consisting  of  five  or  six. 
These  ordinarily  come  into  existence  in  May  or  J une,  when  the  vegetation  is  well  forward  ; but  the 
young  arc  sometimes  produced  as  early  as  April,  in  which  latter  case  there  is  a second  litter  towards 
the  end  of  summer  or  the  beginning  of  autumn.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  French  peasants 
on  mair/re  days.  The  animal  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 


THE  BLACK  RAT* 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Macgillivray  that  the  “Old  English,  or  Black  Bat,”  as  it  has  been  called,  is  as 
much  I rench  or  Irish  as  English.  That  it  was  in  Britain  long  before  the  coming  of  the  brown  rat 
is  equally  certain.  Pennant,  who  gives  the  ancient  British  name,  Llygoden  ffrengig,  for  the 


* Mus  rattus.  Limiwus. 
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black  rat,  lias  no  British  name  for  the  brown  species  ; and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  king’s  rat- 
catcher, whom  he  notices,  with  his  scarlet  dress  embroidered  with  yellow  worsted,  on  which  were 
figures  of  mice  or  rats  destroying  wheat-sheaves,  owed  his  office  in  this  kingdom  to  the  black  rat. 

It  is  believed  to  have  been  originally  imported  from  the  Continent,  where  it  first  made  its 
appearance  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  East. 
Vessels  in  port  were  formerly  liable  to  be  infested  by  it,  so  that  it  soon  became  as  common  in  America 
as  in  Europe  ; although  in  the  maritime  parts  of  that  country  it  has  now  become  nearly  as  scarce  as 
with  us,  and  to  the  same  cause  is  owing  the  predominance  of  the  stronger  and  more  enterprising 
brown  rat. 

The  black  rat  is  grayish-black  above  and  asli-coloured  beneath  ; the  ears  are  half  the  length  of 
the  head,  and  the  tail  is  rather  longer  than  the  body.  The  length  of  the  animal  is  reckoned  at  seven 
inches  four  lines. 

AY e have  already  described  * how  admirably  the  chisel-like  edges  of  the  teeth  of  rodents  are 
preserved,  of  which  those  of  the  rat  present  a striking  example.  The  upper  teeth  work  exactly  into- 


THE  BLACK  RAT. 


die  under,  so  that  the  centres  of  the  opposed  teeth  meet  in  the  act  of  gnawing ; the  soft  part  is 
thus  perpetually  worn  away,  while  the  hard  part  keeps  a sharp  chisel-like  edge  ; at  the  same  time,  the 
teeth  grow  up  from  the  bottom,  so  that  as  they  wear  away  a fresh  supply  is  ready. 

The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  if  one  of  the  teeth  be  x-emoved,  either  by  accident 
or  on  purpose,  the  opposed  tooth  will  continue  to  grow  upwards,  and,  as  there  is  nothing  to  grind  it 
away,  will  project  from  the  mouth  and  turn  upon  itself ; or,  if  it  be  an  under  tooth,  it  will  even  run 
>nto  the  skull  above.  There  is  a preparation  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  which 
Well  illustrates  this  fact.  It  is  an  incisor  tooth  of  a rat,  which,  from  the  cause  above  mentioned,  has 
increased  its  growth  upwards  to  such  a degree  that  it  has  formed  one  complete  circle  and  the  segment 
°f  another;  the  diameter  of  it  is  about  large  enough  to  admit  a good-sized  thumb.  It  is  accompanied 


See  page  215. 
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by  the  following  memorandum,  addressed  by  a Spanish  priest  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  presented  it 
to  the  Museum  : “ I send  you  an  extraordinary  tooth  of  a rat.  Believe  me,  it  was  found  in  the 
Nazareth  garden  (to  which  Order  I belong).  I was  present  when  the  animal  was  killed,  and  took  the 
tooth;  T know  not  its  virtues,  nor  have  the  natives  discovered  them.”  Another  tooth,  which  was  an 
upper  one,  had  also  formed  a complete  circle,  and  the  point  in  winding  round  had  passed  through  the 
lip  of  the  animal.  Thus  the  ceaseless  working  of  the  rat’s  incisors  against  some  hard  substance  is 
necessary  to  keep  them  down,  and,  if  he  did  not  gnaw  for  his  subsistence,  he  would  be  compelled  to 
gnaw  to  prevent  his  jaw  being  gradually  locked  by  their  rapid  development. 

THE  BROWN  RAT* 


The  body  of  this  animal  is  elongated  and  full,  the  limbs  short  and  moderately  strong,  the  neck  short, 
the  head  of  moderate  size,  compressed  and  rather  pointed,  the  ears  short  and  rounded,  the  tail  long, 
slender,  tapering  to  a point,  and  covered  with  200  rows  of  scales.  On  the  fore  feet  are  four  toes,  and 
on  the  liind  feet  five.  The  general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  reddish  brown,  the  long  hairs  are 
black  at  the  end,  the  lower  parts  grayish-white. 

Mr.  Waterton  says  of  the  brown  rat  : — 

“ Though  I am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  minutes  in  the  zoological  archives  of  this  country 
which  point  out  to  us  the  precise  time  when  this  insatiate  and  mischievous  little  brute  first  appeared 
among  us,  still,  there  is  a tradition  current  in  this  part  of  the  country  (Yorkshire),  that  it  actually 
came  over  in  the  same  ship  which  conveyed  the  new  dynasty  to  these  shores.  My  father,  who  was  of 
the  first  order  of  field  naturalists,  was  always  positive  on  this  [joint,  and  he  maintained  firmly  that 
it  did  accompany  the  house  of  Hanover  in  its  emigration  from  Germany  to  England.” 

The  intelligent,  genial,  and  amusing  naturalist  is  not,  however,  free  from  prejudice  in  this 
instance,  as  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  “ the  little  brute,”  as  he  calls  it,  is  the  only  wild  animal 
driven  for  ever  from  Waterton  Hall — a refuge  for  other  creatures  of  earth  and  air — against  which 
gamekeepers  wage  war.  Other,  and  different  accounts,  too,  have  been  given.  Goldsmith  was  assured 
that  the  Norway  rat,  as  it  is  called,  though  it  was  quite  unknown  in  that  country-  when  it  established 
itself  in  England,  came  to  us  from  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  whither  it  had  been  carried  in  the  ships  that 
traded  in  provisions  to  Gibraltar.  Carpenter  states  that  fit  originally  came  from  Persia,  where  it 
lives  in  burrows,  and  that  it  did  not  set  out  on  its  travels  until  the  year  1727,  when  an  earthquake 
induced  it  to  swim  the  Volga,  and  enter  Europe  by  way  of  Astrakan. 

The  rapid  spread  of  the  rat  arises  from  the  fearlessness  with  which  he  follows  man  and  his 
commissariat  wherever  he  goes.  The  ship  leaving  port'  for  a distant  voyage,  usually  takes  in  its 
complement  of  rats  as  regularly  as  its  passengers,  and  so  these  little  creatures  pass  from  one  country  to 
another,  and  are  distributed  over  the  globe.  Then,  if  some  are  outward,  others  are  homeward  bound. 
The  rat-catcher  to  the  East  India  Company  has  often  destroyed  as  many  as  five  hundred  in  a ship 
newly  arrived  from  Calcutta. 


The  genuine  ship  rat  is  a more  delicate  animal  than  the  brown  rat,  and  has  so  strong  a resem- 
blance to  the  old  Norman  breed,  that  it  is  supposed  they  are  intimately  related.  The  same  fine,  large 
ear,  sharp  nose,  long  tail,  dark  fur,  and  small  size,  characterise  both,  and  a like  antipathy  exists 
between  them  and  the  Norwegian  species.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  distinct  colonies  of 
the  two  kinds  in  the  same  ship — the  one  confining  itself  to  the  stem,  the  other  to  the  stern  of  the  vessel. 

In  former  times  rats  frequented  the  knackers’  yards  at  Montfaucon.  If  the  carcases  of  dead 
horses  were  thrown  during  the  day  in  a corner,  the  next  morning  they  would  be  found  stripped  of 
theii  flesh.  An  old  proprietor  of  one  of  the  slaughter-houses  had  a certain  space  entirely  surrounded 
by  walls,  with  holes  only  large  enough  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  rats.  Within  this  inclosure  he 
left  the  carcases  of  two  or  three  horses,  and,  when  night  came,  he  went  quietly  with  his  workmen, 

stopped  up  the  holes,  and  then  entered  into  the  inclosure,  with  a stick  in  one  hand  and  a lighted 
torch  in  the  other. 

The  animals  covered  the  ground  so  thickly,  that  a blow  struck  anywhere  did  execution.  By 
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repeating  the  process  after  intervals  of  a few  days,  lie  killed  16,050  rats  in  the  space  of  one  month, 
and  2,650  in  a single  night.  They  burrowed  under  all  the  walls  of  the  buildings  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  it  was  only  by  such  precautions  as  putting  broken  glass  bottles  round  the  foundation  of  a 
house  attached  to  the  establishment,  that  the  proprietor  was  able  to  preserve  it.  All  the  neighbour- 
ing fields  were  excavated  by  them,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  earth  to  give  way,  and  leave  these 
subterraneous  works  exposed. 

In  severe  frost,  when  it  becomes  impossible  to  cut  up  the  bodies  of  the  horses,  and  when  the 
fragments  of  flesh  are  almost  too  hard  for  the  I'ats  to  feed  upon,  they  enter  the  body  and  devour  the 
flesh  from  the  inside,  so  that,  when  the  thaw  comes,  the  workmen  find  nothing  below  the  skin  but  a 
skeleton,  better  cleared  of  its  flesh  than  if  it  had  been  done  by  the  most  skilful  operator.  Their  ferocity, 
as  well  as  their  voracity,  surpasses  anything  that  can  be  imagined.  M.  Magendie  placed  a dozen  rats 
in  a box  in  order  to  try  some  experiments ; when  he  reached  home  and  opened  the  box,  there  were 
but  three  remaining ; these  had  devoured  the  rest,  and  had  only  left  their  bones  and  tails. 

Not  many  years  since  they  existed  in  millions  in  the  drains  and  sewers  of  the  metropolis. 
Several  causes  have  been  in  operation  to  diminish  their  numbers.  The  price  of  three  shillings  a dozen 
for  rats  for  sporting  purposes  proves,  however,  the  most  certain  means  of  their  destruction.  The 
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underground  city  of  sewers  becomes  one  vast  hunting  ground,  in  which  men  regularly  gain  a liveli- 
hood by  their  capture. 

Before  entering  the  sewers,  the  associates  generally  plan  what  routes  they  will  take,  and  at  what 
point  they  will  meet — possibly  with  the  idea  of  driving  their  prey  towards  a central  spot.  They  go  in 
couples,  each  man  carrying  a lighted  candle  with  a tin  reflector,  a bag,  a sieve,  and  a spade— the  spade 
and  sieve  being  used  for  examining  any  deposit  which  promises  to  contain  some  article  of  value. 

The  moment  the  rat  sees  the  light  he  runs  along  the  sides  of  the  drain  just  above  the  line  of  the 
sewage  water  ; the  men  follow,  and  speedily  overtake  the  winded  animal,  which  no  sooner  finds  his 
pursuers  gaining  upon  him,  than  he  sets  up  a shrill  squeak,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  seized  with  the 
We  hand  behind  the  ears,  and  deposited  in  the  bag.  In  this  manner  a dozen  will  sometimes  be 
captured  in  as  many  minutes.  When  driven  to  bay  at  the  end  of  a blind  sewer,  they  will  often  fly  at 
the  boots  of  their  pursuers  in  the  most  determined  manner. 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  castle  of  Appleby  had  surrendered  to  Sir  Mai-mnduke 

Langdale,  and  Sir  James  Turner  had  been  ordered  to  lie  near,  that  he  might  render  his  assistance  it 
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Lambert,  who  had  been  sent  down  to  check  the  royalists  in  the  north,  but  who  had  Ixjen  forced  to  retire 
on  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  with  the  Scots’  army  entering  England,  should  turn  round  and  attack  him. 

Sir  James,  in  his  Memoirs,  relates  the  following  remarkable  circumstances  illustrative  of  one 
habit  of  the  rat : — “ My  two  brigades  lay  in  a village  within  half  a mile  of  Appleby.  My  own  quarter 
was  in  a gentleman’s  house,  who  was  a Rit-master,  and  at  that  time  with  Sir  Marrnaduke  ; his  wife 
kept  her  chamber,  expecting  to  be  confined.  The  castle  being  ours,  and  Lambert  far  enough,  I 
resolved  to  go  to  bed  every  night,  having  had  fatigue  enough  before. 

“ The  first  night  I slept  well  enough,  and  rising  next  morning  I missed  one  linen  stocking,  one 
half  silk  one,  and  one  bootliose — the  accoutrement  under  a boot  for  one  leg ; neither  could  they  l>e 
found  for  any  search.  - Being  provided  with  more  of  the  same  kind,  I made  myself  ready,  and  rode  to 
the  headquarters.  At  my  return,  I could  hear  no  news  of  my  stockings.  That  night  I went  to  bed, 
and  next  morning  found  myself  just  so  used — missing  the  three  stockings  for  one  leg  only,  the  other 
three  being  left  entire,  as  they  were  the  day  before.  A narrower  search  than  the  first  was  made,  but 
without  success.  I had  yet  in  reserve  one  pair  of  whole  stockings,  and  a pair  of  boothose  greater  than 
the  former.  These  I put  on  my  legs.  The  third  morning  I found  the  same  usage — the  stockings  for 
one  leg  only  left  me.  It  was  time  for  me  then,  and  my  servants,  too,  to  imagine  it  must  be  rats  that 
had  shared  my  stockings  so  equally  with  me ; and  this  the  mistress  of  the  house  knew  well  enough, 
but  would  not  tell  me. 

“ The  room,  which  was  a low  parlour,  being  well  searched  with  candles,  the  top  of  my  great  boot- 
hose  was  found  at  a hole,  into  which  they  had  drawn  all  the  rest.  I went  abroad,  and  ordered  the 
boards  to  be  raised,  to  see  how  the  rats  had  disposed  of  my  movables.  The  mistress  sent  a servant  of 
her  own  to  be  present  at  this  action,  which  she  knew  concerned  her.  One  board  being  but  a little 
opened,  a little  boy  of  mine  thrust  in  his  hand,  and  fetched  witli  him  four-and-twenty  old  pieces  of 
gold,  and  one  angel.  The  servant  of  the  house  affirmed  it  appertained  to  her  mistress.  The  boy 
bringing  the  gold  to  me,  I went  immediately  to  the  gentlewoman’s  chamber,  and  told  her  it  was 
probable  Lambert,  having  quartered  in  that  house,  as  indeed  he  had,  some  of  his  servants  might  have 
hid  that  gold,  and,  if  so,  it  was  lawfully  mine ; but  if  she  could  make  it  appear  it  belonged  to  her,  I 
would  immediately  give  it  her.  The  poor  gentlewoman  told  me,  with  many  tears,  that  her  husband  being 
none  of  the  frugalest  of  men  (and  indeed  he  was  a spendthrift),  she  had  hid  that  gold  without  his  know- 
ledge, to  make  use  of  it  when  she  had  occasion,  especially  when  she  lay  in,  and  conjured  me,  as  I 
loved  the  king  (for  whom  her  husband  and  she  had  suffered  much),  not  to  detain  her  gold.  She  said 
that  if  there  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  four-and-twenty  whole  pieces,  and  two  half  ones,  it  should 
be  none  of  hers,  and  that  they  were  put  by  her  in  a velvet  purse.  After  I had  given  her  assurances 
of  her  gold,  a new  search  is  made,  the  other  angel  is  found,  the  velvet  purse  all  gnawed  in  bits,  as  my 
stockings  were,  and  the  gold  instantly  restored  to  the  gentlewoman.  I have  often  heard  that  the 
eating  or  gnawing  of  clothes  by  rats  is  ominous,  and  portends  some  mischance  to  fall  on  those  to 
whom  the  clothes  belong.  I thank  God  I was  never  addicted  to  such  divinations,  or  heeded  them. 
It  is  true  that  more  misfortunes  than  one  fell  on  me  shortly  after,  but  I am  sure  I could  have  better 
foreseen  them  myself  than  rats,  or  any  such  vermin,  and  yet  did  it  not.” 

Mr.  Jesse  relates  an  anecdote,  communicated  to  him  by  a Sussex  clergyman,  illustrative  of  a 
feeling  which  we  should  not  have  supposed  to  exist  in  a rat.  Walking  out  in  some  meadows  one 
evening,  he  observed  a great  number  of  rats  migrating  from  one  place  to  another.  He  stood  perfectly 
still,  and  the  whole  assemblage  passed  closed  to  him.  His  astonishment,  however,  was  great  when  he 
saw  amongst  the  number  an  old,  blind  rat,  wliich  held  a piece  of  stick  at  one  end  in  its  mouth,  while 
another  had  hold  of  the  other  end  of  it,  and  thus  conducted  its  blind  companion. 

A similar  circumstance  was  witnessed  by  Mr.  Purden,  surgeon’s  mate  on  board  the  “ Lancaster.” 
While  lying  one  evening  awake,  he  saw  a rat  come  into  his  berth,  and,  after  surveying  the  place 
attentively,  retreat  with  the  greatest  caution  and  silence.  It  returned  soon  afterwards,  leading  by  the 
ear  another  rat,  which  it  left  at  a short  distance  from  the  hole  which  they  entered.  A third  rat  joined 
this  kind  conductor.  I hey  then  searched  about,  and  picked  up  all  the  small  scraps  of  biscuit ; these 
they  carried  to  the  second  rat,  who  seemed  blind,  and  remained  on  the  spot  where  they  had  left  it, 
nibbling  such  food  as  was  • brought  to  it  from  the  remote  parts  of  the  floor  by  its  providers,  whom 
Mr.  Purden  supposed  to  be  its  offspring. 
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Only  let  rats  once  find  their  way  into  a ship,  and  they  will  remain  there  so  long  as  the  cargo  is 
on  board,  if  they  can  but  secure  water.  Extraordinary  are  the  expedients  to  which  they  will  resort 
to  obtain  this  essential  of  life.  They  will  proceed  to  the  deck  on  a rainy  night  to  drink,  and  will 
climb  the  rigging  to  sip  the  moisture  from  the  folds  of  the  sails.  In  extremity  they  will  attack  the 


home.  All  the  race  have  a quick  ear  for  running  liquids,  and  they  constantly  eat  into  leaden  pipes  in 
the  effort  to  slake  their  thirst.  This  is  made  when  they  desert  a ship  directly  she  gains  the  shore  ; 
if  possible,  dry-footed — generally  passing  in  Indian  file  along  the  mooring-rope  ; but,  in  the  event  of 
such  means  failing,  swimming  across.  As  their  mode  of  entrance  is  often  like  that  of  exit,  it  is  usual 
for  sailox-s,  on  coming  into  port,  to  fill  up  the  hawser-holes,  or  else  to  run  the  mooring-cable  through  a 
broom,  the  twigs  of  which  effectually  prevent  their  ingress. 

Rats,  attracted  by  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  food,  have,  for  a long  time,  been  the  pests 
of  our  Zoological  Gardens.  The  grating  under  one  of  the  tiger’s  dens  was  eaten  through  by  this 
nimble-toothecl  burglar ; and,  on  the  construction  of  the  new  monkey-house,  they  took  possession 
and  ate  through  the  floors  in  every  direction,  to  get  at  poor  Jacko’s  bread.  Vigorous  measures  were 
taken  to  exclude  them  ; the  floors  were  filled  in  with  concrete,  and  the  open  roof  was  ceiled  ; but  they 
quickly  penetrated  through  the  plaster  of  the  latter. 

Grainger,  a poet  in  his  day,  had  gathex-ed  a party  of  wits  at  the  house  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
to  hear  bis  newly-finished  manxxscript  of  the  “ Sugar  Cane,”  when,  as  Boswell  relates,  they  bui-st  into 
laughtei’,  on  the  invocation  being  i-eached,  after  much  pompous  blank  vei'se — 

“ Now,  Muse,  let’s  sing  of  rats." 

And  yet,  withoixt  singing  of  what  he  calls  “the  whisker’ cl  vermin  race,”  he  could  not  propex-ly  have 
treated  his  subject;  for  it  was  reckoned  that,  in  Jamaica,  they  consumed  a twentieth  pai’t  of  the 
entire  crop,  and  no  fewer  than  30,000  were  destroyed  in  one  year  in  a single  plantation. 

The  mutual  antipathy  of  rats  is  placed  -beyond  all  doubt.  The  skeletons  of  the  victims,  both  old 
and  young,  are  frequently  found  in  their  haunts,  usually  picked  quite  bare,  but  with  the  skin  reversed 
— a curious  instance  of  this  animal’s  ingenuity.  Rats  do  not  like  the  skin,  and,  except  in  particular 
circumstances,  always  reject  it.  To  dispose  of  this  covering  might  be  supposed  to  be  extremely 
difficult,  but,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  skin  is  foxxnd  to  have  been  drawn  over  the  head  of  the  dead 
rat,  as  neatly  as  any  man  could  draw  a stocking  inwardly  from  his  leg. 

In  the  farm-house  of  Lyonthom,  in  Stirlingshire,  a rat  first  devoured  the  mice  which  wore 
caught  in  traps,  and  was  afterwards  seen  to  catch  them  as  they  ventxxred  from  their  holes,  till  at 
length  the  whole  house  was  cleared  of  these  vennin.  From  the  service  thus  rendered,  the  family  took 
care  of  the  rat,  and  it  used  to  run  about  the  house  without  the  slightest  feai\  It  sometimes  dis- 
appeared for  a week  or  ten  days,  when  it  is  supposed  to  have  visited  the  stack-yard,  in  its  capacity  as 
a mouser.  At  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  tame  rats,  which 
walk  about  the  room,  and  crawl  up  the  legs  of  the  inmates,  who  pet  them  as  others  do  their  dogs. 
They  are  caught  young,  and  attaining,  by  good  feeding,  an  -enormous  size,  they  serve  the  purpose  of 
cats,  and  entirely  free  the  houses  of  their  own  kind. 

During  a dreadful  storm,  which  happened  on  the  4th  of  September,  1829,  a singular  instance 
of  a rat’s  sagacity  occm-red  in  the  vicinity  of  Haddington.  About  the  time  the  river  Tyne  was  at 
its  height,  a number  of  people  were  assembled  on  its  margin,  watching  the  huge  masses  of  hay  swept 
along  in  its  irresistible  course.  At  length  a swan  hove  in  sight,  struggling  sometimes  for  the  land, 
and  at  others  sailing  majestically  along  with  the  torrent,  and,  as  it  drew  near,  a black  spot  was 
observed  on  its  snowy  plumage,  which,  the  spectators  were  astonished  to  find,  was  a living  rat,  and 
d is  probable  that  it  had  been  borne  from  its  domicile  in  some  hay-rick,  and,  observing  the  swan, 
hastened  to  it  as  a refuge.  On  the  bird  making  land,  the  rat  leaped  from  its  back  and  scampered 
away  ; but  a merciless  fellow  laid  it  dead  with  a blow  of  his  staff. 

A gentleman,  who  lived  at  Ickleton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  was  accustomed,  after  his  shooting 
excursions,  to  place  the  food  for  his  dogs  in  a long  trough,  as  they  were  fed  in  the  kennels.  On  one 
occasion,  after  feeding  them,  he  looked  into  a kennel  through  a hole  in  the  door,  and  was  somewhat 
a*tonished,  not  at  perceiving  a number  of  rats  thex-e,  but  to  see  them  in  the  trough,  quietly  and 
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fearlessly  partaking  of  bread  and  milk  with  the  dogs,  who  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  such 
“small  deer.”  He  further  says : “I  doomed  the  rats  to  destruction;  and  the  next  day  placed  the 
trough  in  such  a position,  that  a gun  pointed  through  the  hole  would  rake  it  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  At  the  usual  hour  the  food  was  placed  as  a lure — but  the  dogs  were  kept  out — in  vain. 

1 could  perceive  the  head  of  a sagacious  old  rat  peering  out  at  more  than  one  hole,  and  from  under 
the  manger,  for  the  purpose  of  reconn oitering ; but  none  descended.  Having  waited  half  an  hour  to 
no  purpose,  I let  in  the  dogs,  and,  in  a few  minutes,  they  were  there  feeding  cheek  by  jowL  Had 
I not  ascertained  this,  I might  have  supposed  that  altering  the  position  of  the  trough,  or  some  other 
trifling  disarrangement  of  the  economy  of  the  kennel,  had  arrested  the  suspicions  of  the  little  creature^ 
They  seemed,  however,  to  be  aware,  that  their  safety  was  connected  with  the  presence  of  the  dogs.” 

The  following  is  another  perfectly  authentic  instance  of  their  sagacity.  Several  of  them  were 
observed  one  morning  gathered  about  a hen’s  nest,  where  there  were  some  choice  eggs,  and,  as  the 
gentleman  who  saw  them  expected  something  remarkable  to  occur,  he  resolved  to  watch  their  motions. 
He  soon  saw  a rat  lay  itself  down  beside  an  egg,  when,  folding  its  body  round  it  lengthwise,  it  held  it 
as  firm  as  it  could ; after  which,  the  better  to  secure  its  grasp,  it  took  its  tail  between  its  teetln 
The  others  then  approached,  seized  it  by  the  neck,  and  fairly  dragged  away  the  rat  and  the  egg 
together.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  they  will  carry  eggs  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a house, 
lifting  them  from  stair  to  stair,  the  first  rat  pushing  them  up  on  its  hind,  and  the  second  lifting  them 
with  its  fore,  legs. 

The  driver  of  a London  omnibus,  when  removing  some  hay,  caught  a rat,  and,  as  it  happened  to 
be  piebald,  he  spared  its  life,  and  took  it  home.  Here  it  proved  remarkably  tame,  grew  attached 
to  the  children,  stretched  itself  out  at  full  length  on  the  rug  before  the  fire,  and,  on  cold  nights,  would 
creep  into  its  master’s  bed.  In  the  day-time,  at  the  word  of  command,  “Come  along,  Ikey,”  it 
would  jump  into  one  of  its  master’s  great-coat  pockets,  from  which  it  was  transferred  to  the  omnibus 
boot.  As  this  was  a cupboard  for  the  dinner  of  its  owner,  it  vigilantly  defended  the  meal  from  every 
intruder,  unless  plum  pudding  was  to  be  a part  of  it,  when  the  dainty  proved  irresistible,  and  it  ate  as 
much  as  it  was  able. 

.Within  the  last  year  or  two  there  was  a novel  exhibition  in  Paris.  The  theatre  consisted  of  a 
small  inclosure,  raised  on  a platform  at  the  upper  end  of  a moderate-sized  room.  This  was  kept  open 
in  front  like  an  ordinary  stage,  its  proportions  being  in  keeping  with  the  size  of  the  actors;  its  walls 
were  adorned  with  red  and  yellow  hangings,  and  a gaily-painted  curtain  rose  and  fell  at  the  proper 
places.  The  spectators  were  seated  in  tiers  opposite  the  stage,  but  only  about  thirty  could  witness  the 
performance  at  a time.  The  foot-lights  blazed  in  all  their  glory  ; a flute,  a fiddle,  and  a piano  did  their 
best,  when  a Swede,  in  a few  introductory  words,  asked  attention  to  the  performance  of  “ The  Modern 
Lothario  ; or,  the  Perils  of  Love.” 

The  curtain  rose,  and  a fine-whiskered  rat,  an  elegantly-attired  dandy,  appeared  at  his  breakfast- 
table,  seated  in  a chair  of  corresponding  size,  from  which,  however,  he  frequently  slipped  down.  While 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  preserve  his  equilibrium,  and  enjoy  the  little  dishes  of  cheese  parings,  crumbs 
of  biscuits,  bran,  and  sugar,  two  lady  rats,  in  the  newest  fashion,  entered,  walking  on  their  hind  legs, 
one  carrying  a broom,  the  other  a feather-brush  and  a duster.  Advancing  to  the  gallant,  gay  Lothario, 
with  open  arms,  and  about  to  bestow  on  him  a loving  salute,  they  suddenly  became  aware  of  each 
other’s  presence  ; jealousy  was  aroused  in  consequence,  and  a violent  encounter  succeeded.  The  action 
of  the  claws  followed  that  of  the  broom  and  the  feather-brush,  to  the  ruin  of  bonnets,  veils,  and 
dresses,  until  Lothario,  who  had  left  the  combatants  to  fight  it  out,  hoping  still  to  gratify  his  palate, 
was  crushed  beneath  their  weight  and  that  of  the  table,  overturned  in  the  inelce. 

Such  performers,  however,  have  a feeling  stronger  than  sympathy  and  even  jealousy,  for,  instead 
of  aiding  the  suffering  swain,  the  fair  ones  attacked  the  remains  of  his  breakfast,  when,  amidst  the 
assault,  he  suddenly  revived,  and  nibbled  away  as  gaily  as  before.  An  angry  hip  of  the  manager’s 
staff  reminds  them  that  Lothario  has  again  sunk  into  insensibility,  and  instantly  they  begin  to  soothe 
him,  and  then  load  him  with  caresses,  until  he  is  once  more  completely  restored.  Captain  Macheath. 
alternately  regarding  Lucy  Loekit  and  Polly  Peachum,  sang — 

“ IIow  liftppy  could  l be  with  cither, 

Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away ; ” 
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ami  Lothario  appears  perplexed  by  the  same  predicament.  This  anxiety,  however,  is  not  of  long  duration, 
but  another  and  a greater  awaits  him.  A fine-looking  rat  enters ; he  is  attired  as  a bandit,  most 
formidable  is  his  appearance,  and  it  is  soon  apparent  that  he  is  the  jealous  and  enraged  husband  of  one 
of  Lothario’s  visitors. 

No  opportunity  for  explanation  is  giveu ; the  bandit  trusts  to  deeds,  not  words  ; he  challenges 
the  aggressor,  who,  dandy  as  he  is,  surprises  the  lookers-on  by  prodigies  of  valour  ; but,  worsted  by  his 
powerful  antagonist,  Lothario  falls.  Alas  ! for  rat  sympathy,  the  fair  ones  are  again  at  the  remains 


TEETH  OF  DENDROMYS.  MOLARS  OF  ACOMYS. 


of  the  breakfast,  and  only  at  another  authoritative  tap.  do  they  pause  in  their  banquet,  leave  the  stage, 
and  return  accompanied  by  an  evidently  important  personage  : it  is  the  coroner,  who  feels  the  pulse 
of  Lothario,  shakes  his  head  to  intimate  he  has  suffered  like  other  duellists  from  a mortal  thnist,  and 
produces  from  his  pocket  the  usual  certificate.  Even  this  functionary  is  not  proof  against  the  attrac- 


DENDROMYS  TYriCUS. 

tions  of  the  eatables  which  still  remain ; he  nibbles  them  with  great  gusto  ; a coffin  is  brought  in,  into 
which  Lothario,  as  if  to  show  that  officials  are  not  secure  from  deception,  vigorously  jumps,  and,  though 
there  is  afterwards  a procession  with  priests  and  tapers,  the  bran,  the  cheese-parings,  and  the  crumbs 
prove  irresistible  to  all,  for  even  Lothario  leaps  out  to  take  his  share  with  the  rest. 
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The  performance  of  the  several  parts  by  rats  only,  while  the  power  of  appetite  was  restrained,  is 
described  by  eye-witnesses  of  credibility  to  be  truly  marvellous.  The  Swede,  their  proprietor  and 
teacher,  stilted  to  his  auditors,  that  spareness  of  diet  was  the  principal  means  he  employed  in  the 
process  of  training.  He  had  a double  troop  of  these  singular  actors,  each  corps  performing  only 
one  piece. 

Beset  -with  dangers,  the  rat  is  so  constituted  as  to  lead  a pleasant  life.  If  a glance  lie  obtained 
of  him,  he  is  sure  to  appear  complacent  and  happy.  At  the  corning  of  peril  even,  he  is  in  no  v ise 
put  out.  Thus,  a traveller  in  Ceylon  saw  his  dogs  set  upon  a rat,  and  making  them  relinquish  it,  he 
took  it  up  by  the  tail,  the  dogs  leaping  after  it  the  whole  time.  He  carried  it  into  his  dining-room  to 
examine  it  by  the  light  of  the  lamp,  during  the  whole  of  winch  period  it  remained  as  if  it  were  dead, 
the  limbs  hanging,  and  not  a muscle  moving.  After  a few  minutes  he  threw  it  among  the  dogs,  who 
were  still  in  a state  of  great  excitement,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  the  rat  suddenly 
jumped  upon  its  legs,  and  ran  away  so  fast  as  to  baffle  all  its  pursuers. 

When  it  comes  to  the  worst,  and  the  rat  is  driven  to  bay,  he  will  fight  with  uncommon  resolution. 
A good-sized  sewer-rat  has  been  known  to  daunt  for  a moment  the  most  courageous  bull-terrier, 
advancing  towards  him  with  tail  erect,  and  inflicting  the  most  desperate  wounds.  The  bite  of  any 
rat  is  severe,  and  that  of  a sewer-rat  so  highly  dangerous,  that  valuable  dogs  are  rarely  allowed  by 
their  masters  to  fight  them.  The  gai’bage  on  which  they  live  poisons  their  teeth,  and  renders  the 
wounds  they  make  deadly. 


In  a place  infested  with  rats,  one  of  them  was  caught,  clothed  in  scarlet,  and  then  set  free.  The  little 
red-coat  bolted  into  the  midst  of  the  fraternity,  and  filled  them  with  such  terror  that  they  speedily  took 
fright.  “ Hit  him  hard,  he  ain’t  a’  got  no  friends,”  was  said  of  the  pauper  boy  in  “ Oliver  Twist,”  and  so  it 
is  still  of  the  rat.  He  is  hunted  by  the  ferret,  the  weasel,  the  pole-cat,  the  otter,  the  dog,  the  cat,  and 
the  snake,  all  over  the  world.  Man,  however,  is  his  most  remorseless  enemy.  In  China,  dried  split 
rats  ai’e  sold  as  a dainty.  The  chiffoniers  of  Paris  feed  on  them  without  repugnance.  As  grain  is  the 
chief  food  of  rats,  it  is  merely  the  repulsive  idea  attaching  to  the  animal  that  prevents  rat-pie,  which 
we  have  often  heard  is  “ good,”  being  frequently  enjoyed.  An  old  captain  in  her  Majesty’s  service 
states  that,  on  one  occasion,  when  returning  from  India,  the  rats  made  so  free  with  the  biscuits,  that. 
Jack  seized  all  he  could  in  retaliation,  had  them  put  into  pies,  and  pronounced  them  an  extraordinary 
delicacy. 

A few  genera  have  now  to  be  added  to  complete  our  account  of  the  Rodents,  or  gnawing  animals. 


J 


VARIOUS  RODENTS. 
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The  animals  of  one  genus*  have  teeth  without  the  folds  so  commonly  observed  in  those  of  other 
animals.  We  give  an  engraving  of  these,  and  also  of  one  species. 

Very  different  are  the  teeth  of  another  genus, t a representation  of  a species  of  which  we  have 
already  given, J and  which  M.  E.  Geoffroy  describes  as  a kind  of  mouse.  § 

A third  genus  contains  the  animals  peculiar  to  Africa.  Only  one  species  is  found  in 
Gambia.  || 


THE  GIGANTIC  RAT.]f 


This  animal  has  the  appearance  of  the  brown  rat,  dilated  to  gigantic  proportions.  On  the  upper  parts 
the  hair  is  thickest  and  black,  beneath  it  inclines  to  gray.  A female  weighed  two  pounds  eleven  ounces 
and  a half.  Its  total  length  was  twenty-six  and  a quarter 
inches,  of  which  the  tail  measured  thirteen  inches.  The 
male  grows  larger,  and  weighs  three  pounds  and  upwards. 

The  gigantic  rat  is  found  in  many  places  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  in  Mysore,  and  in  several  parts  of  Bengal, 
between  Calcutta  and  Hurdwar.  It  is  partial  to  dry 
situations,  and  is  hardly  ever  found  distant  from  habitations. 

The  lower  caste  of  Hindoos  eat  the  flesh  of  this  rat  in 
preference  to  that  of  any  other  species.  It  is  a most 
mischievous  animal,  burrows  to  a great  depth,  and  will 
pass  under  the  foundations  of  granaries  and  storehouses, 
if  not  deeply  laid.  Mud,  or  unburnt  brick  walls,  prove 
no  security  against  its  attacks,  and  it  commonly  perforates  such 


KE1THKODON  COMICULOIDES. 


buildings 


in  all  directions.  It  is 


MU8  ALBO-CINBWSUS. 


destructive  in  gardens,  and  roots  up  the  seeds  of  all  leguminous  plants  sown  within  its  haunts.  Other 
plants  and  fruits  suffer  by  its  depredations.  When  grain  and  vegetables  are  not  within  its  reach,  or 
scarce,  it  will  attack  poultry,  but  the  former  are  its  choicest  food.  Its  geographical  range  is,  most 
probably,  very  extensive. 


* Dendromys.  f Acomys.  1 See  page  216. 

il  Cricitomya  Gambianu*.  Waterhouse. — The  Goliath  Rat.  Kuppell. 


§ Mus  cahirinus. 

H Mus  giganteus.  Hardwicke. 
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A fourth  genus*  has  some  resemblance  to  the  field 
mice,  and  also  to  the  hamsters.  The  head  we  give  is  that 
of  an  animal  brought  from  Santa  Cruz. 

Another  genust  includes  several  species  found  in 
Australia.  A representation  of  one  of  them,  J and  also  of 
the  teeth,  will  be  observed. 


SKULL  OF  llYimOMYS. 


MOLARS  OF  I1APALOT18. 


The  last  genus  § has  the  muzzle  rather  pointed,  the  ears  small  and  rounded,  the  body  covered  with 
long  hairs,  the  tail  long,  cylindrical,  and  rather  scaly,  with  scattered  hairs.  There  are  four  toes  and 
the  vestige  of  a thumb  on  the  fore  feet.  The  hinder  feet  are  five-toed.  The  molars  have  the  crowns 
divided  into  obliquely  quadrangular  lobes,  the  summits  of  which  are  hollowed  into  a spoon  shape. 


1 1 Y l>UOM  YS  FU1.VOGA8TKR. 


The  fur  of  the  specimen  we  give  is  short,  soft,  maroon  brown  above,  and  white  below  ; the  tail  is 
black  at  the  base  and  white  at  the  other  extremity.  The  size  is  sometimes  twice  that  of  the  common 
brown  rat. 


4- 


Reithrodon.  Waterhouse. 


f Hapulotis. 


Mas  aR'0-dnereus. 


§ llydroniys.  Geoffrey. 


FLESH-EATING  ANIMALS.* 


The  type  of  the  Mammalia  may  be  considered  as  having  reached  its  full  development  in  the  tribes, 
comprehending  the  larger  beasts  of  prey,  at  which  we  have  now  arrived.  The  tribes  into  which  this 
Order  is  divided  differ  considerably  in  their  habits  and  manners,  and  present  a group  much  less  bound 
together  by  strongly-marked  features,  than  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  in  other  circumstances,  as,  for 
instance,  among  those  of  the  Four-handed  Animals.  For  while  many  inhabit  the  earth’s  surface, 
or  dwell  in  its  holes  and  caverns,  others,  on  the  contrary,  tenant  the  sea,  and  prey  on  the  finny  tribes 
of  the  waters. 

Though  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  this  order,  and  from  which  it  derives  its  generic  title,  is  the 
living  on  flesh,  still  this  fact  is  not  an  universal  characteristic  ; for,  in  one  family,  at  least,  the  diet 
consists  chiefly  of  vegetable  substances,  to  which  flesh  is  only  occasionally  added.  The  differences  in 
habits  and  structure,  which  occur  in  this  order,  prevent  the  possibility  of  arranging  the  genera  in  a 
line  perfectly  unbroken  and  uniform,  but  rather  conduce  to  the  distribution  into  families  branching 
out  from  a common  centre,  and  connected  among  themselves  by  various  and  multiform  ties  of  rela- 
tionship. Still,  there  are  resemblances  which  are  specially  worthy  of  notice. 

As,  generally,  these  creatures  subsist  on  animal  food,  the  secretions  require  a less  complicated  appa- 
ratus for  digestion  than  herb-eating  quadrupeds;  they  possess  greater  strength  and  activity,  and  disclose, 
on  examination,  a higher  range  of  sensitive  and  intellectual  faculties.  Thus,  there  is  a greater  expansion 
°f  the  brain,  the  senses  have  a superior  acuteness,  and  the  muscular  power  is  enormous.  The  trunk  of  the 
body  is  lighter  than  that  of  vegetable  feeders,  especially  in  the  abdominal  region,  and  is  compressed 
laterally ; the  spine  is  more  pliant  and  elastic ; the  limbs  have  greater  freedom  of  motion  ; the 
extremities  are  more  subdivided,  and  they  are  armed  with  formidable  weapons  of  offence  and 
destruction. 

Great  mechanical  power  was  required  for  raising  the  head,  not  only  on  account  of  the  force  to  be 
exerted  in  teai.  g flesh,  but  also  that  these  animals  might  be  enabled  to  carry  off  their  prey  in  their 


* Carnivora. 
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mouths.  Hence,  we  find  that  in  the  lion,  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck  lias  very  widely-expanded 
transverse  processes,  while  the  second  vertebra  has  a largely-developed  spinous  one,  to  supply  levers 
for  the  muscles  which  have  to  perform  these  and  other  actions  in  which  the  head  is  concerned. 


TEETH  OF  SPECTACLED  BEAR. 


SKULL  OF  MALAYAN  BEAK. 


The  teeth  of  this  order  are  always  of  three  kinds  : incisors,  or  cutting  teeth  ; canines,  or  canine  I 
teeth  (so  called  from  being  particularly  conspicuous  in  dogs)  ; and  molares,  or  grinders.  The  incisors  I 
are  generally  small  and  feeble,  while  the  molars  are  modified  in  form  according  to  the  predominating  I 
quality  of  the  food,  and  the  canine  teeth  are  strong,  firm,  and  well  developed. 

The  apparatus  for  giving  motion  to  the  jaws  is  likewise  varied,  according  to  the  particular  move-  I 
merits  required  by  the  different  tribes  to  act  upon  the  food.  The  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw  with  I 
the  temporal  bone  of  the  skull  approaches  to  a hinge-joint ; but  considerable  latitude  is  allowed  to  its  I 


TEETH  OF  MALAYAN  llKAIt. 


motions  by  the  interposition  of  a movable  cartilage  between  the  two  surfaces  ot  articulation,  which 
perfectly  answers  the  intended  purpose.  Hence,  in  addition  to  thef  principal  movements  of  opening 
and  shutting,  which  are  made  vertically,  the  lower  jaw  has  also  some  degree  of  mobility  in  a hori- 
zontal or  lateral  direction,  and  is  likewise  capable  of  being  moved  backwards  or  forwards  to  a certain 
extent. 

The  whole  ol  the  remaining  part  of  the  skeleton  of  these  animals  is  constructed  with  reference 


- 


COMMON  HUOWN  HEAR  (URSUS  ARCTOS). 
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to  their  predatory  nature.  The  sudden  springs  with  which  they  pounce  on  their  prey  must  violently 
shake  the  entire  osseous  frame.  The  first  stroke  with  which  they  attempt  the  destruction  of  their 
victims  is  given  with  the  fore  leg  ; so  that,  had  the  limbs  been  rigidly  connected  with  the  breast-bone 
by  means  of  an  entire  clavicle,  its  motions  would  have  been  too  limited,  and  the  danger  of  fracture 
would  have  been  incurred.  The  scapula  is,  therefore,  broad,  and  the  fore  leg  of  great  length,  com- 
pared with  the  same  bones  in  ruminating  animals ; and  the  latter  has,  besides,  a large  surface  for  its 


LOWER  JAW  OF  IIY.KNA. 


TEETH  OF  IIY.KNA. 


articulation  with  the  scapula — thus  allowing  of  a great  range  of  motion.  The  radius  and  ulna  ai*e 
perfectly  distinct,  and  play  extensively  on  each  other. 

The  fore  feet  rest  on  the  ground  by  means  of  the  second  of  the  three  joints,  of  which  each  toe  is 
composed.  The  last 'joints  are  raised  at  right  angles  to  the  former-,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
claws  in  an  erect  position.  So  important  is  it  that  these  formidable  instruments  should  constantly  be 
kept  sharp,  and  in  a condition  fit  for  immediate  use,  that  there  is  an  express  contrivance  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  consists  in  a sheath,  within  which  the  claws,  when  not  employed,  are  retracted,  by  means  of 
an  elastic  ligament,  which  constantly  tends  to  withdraw  them  within  the  sheath  ; and  they  are,  at  the 

same  time,  so  connected  with  the  tendons  of  the  flexor'  muscles  of  the 
toes,  that  the  moment  these  muscles  are  thrown  into  action — which  is 
the  case  when  the  animal  aims  a stroke  with  its  paw — the  claws  are 
instantly  drawn  out,  and  combine  in  inflicting  the  severest  lacerations. 


FORE  LEO  OF  TELAOON. 


Hit  AIN  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  DOO. 


Connected  with  the  superior  strength  of  the  hind  extremities,  the  pelvis  extends  further  back- 
wards, and  more  in  a perpendicular  line  with  the  femur,  or  thigh-bone.  This  latter  bone  is  longer 
and  more  slender  than  in  the  horse ; but  it  is  more  compact  in  its  form,  and  its  processes  are  more 
strongly  developed.  The  fibula,  or  hind  leg,  is  a separate  bone  from  the  tibia,  or  leg. 

The  muscles,  in  general,  are  more  divided  into  portions,  and  are  thus  capable  of  greater  diversity 
of  action,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  greater  power  than  those  of  herb-eating  quadiupcds.  1 lie 
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articular  surfaces  are  of  greater  extent,  and  are  very  plentifully  lubricated  : their  ligaments  are  more 
delicate  and  more  numerous ; and  the  joints  adapted  to  a greater  variety  of  movements.  All  these 
provisions  are  evidently  directed  by  the  All-wise  Creator,  to  confer  great  freedom  and  facility  of 
motion,  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  body  generally,  as  well  as  of  the  limbs,  in  these 
most  remarkable  races  of  animals.  Moreover,  the  brain  is  large  and  highly  convoluted. 


THE  BEAR. 

“ Bear  ” is  the  English  name  for  a family  of  quadrupeds,  called  also  Plantigrades,  from  their  being 
supported,  in  walking,  on  the  entire  sole  of  the  foot.  They  form  a natural  group,  with  six  incisor 
teeth  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw,  twelve  molars  in  the  upper  and  fourteen  in  the  lower  jaw  ; 
five-toed  feet,  armed  with  strong  claws;  and  a short  tail.  The  limbs  are  robust;  the  eyes  are  small, 
but  quick  and  animated  ; and  the  head  is  large  and  broad  across  the  top.  The  bears  exhibit  but  a 
comparatively  small  carnivorous  development ; for,  strong  as  they  are,  their  dentition,  particularly  in 
the  form  of  the  crowns  of  the  molar  teeth,  indicates  a propensity  bordering  on  the  frugivorous 
exclusively  ; and  indeed,  it  appears,  that  though  they  are  omnivorous,  they  rarely  devour  flesh,  except 
from  necessity.  Their  claws,  too,  though  formidable  weapons,  are  not  retractile,  and  are  more  fitted 
for  digging  and  climbing  than  for  tearing  prey.  It  is  their  general  characteristic  to  lay  themselves 


THE  WHITE  BEAR. 


up  in  caves  or  hollows  for  the  winter — which  they  pass  without  taking  food,  and  in  a dormant  state. 
The  female  produces  her  young  at  this  season.  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  present  us  separately 
with  a peculiar  species  of  tliis  genus  ; but  the  existence  of  any  in  Africa  has  been  a matter  of  doubt. 
Not  only  does  Pliny  assert  that  the  bear  is  not  an  African  animal,  but  he  expresses  his  surprise  at  a 
statement  in  some  records,  that  a hundred  Numidian  bears  were  brought  to  Rome,  during  the  consul- 
ship of  M.  1 iso  and  M.  MesaJa,  for  the  circus.  But  we  cannot  confide  in  his  testimony,  as  he  else- 
where states  that  there  are  neither  boars,  nor  stags,  nor  goats,  nor  bears  in  Africa.  The  contrary,  too, 
is  affirmed  by  credible  witnesses. 

Ehrenburg  observes,  that  Forskal  brought  tidings  of  an  Arabian  bear,  and  expressly  says  : — 
“Moreover,  we  ourselves  have  seen  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and  therefore  in  Africa  itself,  an 


THE  BEAU, 
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animal  much  like  to  a bear — nay,  why  had  I not  said  a bear] — and  hunted  it  repeatedly,  but  in  vain. 
It  is  called  by  the  natives  IcarraL" 

It  is  proved,  moreover,  that  the  bear  lives  on  the  range  of  the  Atlas  and  the  Tetuan  mountains  ; 
and  in  a letter  from  Edward  Blyth,  Esq.,  while  on  his  voyage  to  India,  addressed  to  the  curator  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  is  the  following  decisive  passage  : — 

“ Upon  questioning  Mr.  Crowther,  respecting  the  bear  of  Mount  Atlas,  which  has  been  suspected 
to  be  the  Syriacus,  he  knew  it  well,  and  it  proves  to  be  a very  different  animal.  An  adult  female  was 
inferior  in  size  to  the  American  black  bear,  but  more  robustly  formed ; the  face  much  shorter  and 


FOREST  FOES. 


broader,  though  the  muzzle  was  pointed;  and  both  its  toes  and  claws  were  remarkably  short  for  a bear— 
the  latter  being  also  particularly  stout.  Hair  black,  or  rather  of  a brownish  black,  and  shaggy,  about 
four  or  five  inches  long  ; but,  on  the  under  parts,  of  an  orange  rufous  colour  ; the  muzzle  black.  This 
individual  was  killed  at  the  foot  of  the  Tetuan  mountains,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  that  of  the 
Atlas.  It  is  considered  a rare  species  in  that  part ; and  feeds  on  roots,  acorns,  and  fruits.  It  does 
not  climb  with  facility ; and  is  stated  to  be  very  different  looking  from  any  other  bear. 

The  fore  paws  of  the  bear  are  pressed  flat,  and  have  beneath  a large,  broad,  callous  palm ; while 
the  hind  feet,  with  a large  sole  from  heel  to  toe,  are  also  brought  in  contact  with  the  ground.  Accord- 
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ingly,  all  plantigrade  animals — of  which  this  is  one — move  with  a firm,  heavy,  and  almost  clumsy  step, 
destitute  of  lightness  and  elasticity ; they  cannot  bound  along — their  limbs  are  too  thick  and  short, 
and  their  feet  too  flat,  for  such  a mode  of  progression. 

Not  that  they  are  necessarily  slow — for  the  bear  sometimes  rushes  along  with  considerable  speed — 

but  their  pace,  when  exerted  to  rapidity,  partakes 
of  the  heavy  character,  so  conspicuous  in  their 
ordinary  mode  of  walking.  The  soles  of  the  hind  feet, 
constructed  as  they  are  for  entire  application  to 
the  earth,  enable  them  to  sit  up  upon  their  haunches, 
and  use  their  fore  paws,  either  for  holding  food 
between  them,  or  for  defending  themselves  when 
attacked.  Thus,  the  bear  raises  himself  when 
assailed,  and  hugs  his  adversary  with  an  iron  gripe, 
while  he  tears  him  with  his  teeth.  The  planti- 
grade carnivora  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  climbers ; but 
their  mode  of  climbing  does  not  resemble  that  of 
‘the  cat,  or  the  squirrel,  or  any  of  the  light-limbed 
and  sharp-clawed  animals;  they  do  not  run  up  a 
tree,  and  bound  from  branch  to  branch,  but  proceed  in  the  same  heavy  manner  as  on  the  ground  ; and 
it  is  because  they  can  apply  to  the  tree  the  palm  of  their  paws,  or  the  sole  of  their  hind  feet — not,  however, 
grasping  it — that  they  are  enabled  thus  to  climb.  They  use  their  feet,  in  fact,  in  the  same  manner  as  man, 
and  their  mode  of  climbing  resembles  his,  except  that  their  paws  do  not  grasp.  In  descending,  they 
generally  come  down  hind-quarters  foremost,  carefully  availing  themselves  of  any  projection.  The  bear 
always  does  so.  With  these  preliminary  details,  iu  reference  to  flesh-eaters  generally,  and  to  one 
genus*  in  particular,  we  now  proceed  to  a description  of  the  most  remarkable  species. 
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This  animal,  the  Arktos  of  Aristotle,  the  Oars  of  the  French,  the  Orso  of  the  Italians,  the  Bar  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  Bjorn  of  the  Swedes,  is  widely  diffused.  The  mountainous'districts  of  Europe,  from 
the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  show  its  geographical  distribution  northward  and 
southward,  and,  we  may  add  to  it,  eastward,  Siberia,  Kamtchatka,  and  even  Japan,  with  a portion 
of  the  northern  regions  of  America. 

The  brown  bear  is  a solitary  animal.  It  retreats  during  the  period  of  its  hybernation  to  the 
natural  hollow  of  a tree,  or  some  cavern ; and,  if  these  are  not  to  be  found,  it  constructs  a habitation — 
sometimes  by  digging — at  others,  by  forming  a rude  kind  of  hut,  or  den,  with  branches  of  trees,  lined 
with  moss.  Thither  it  goes  when  fat  with  its  summer  food,  and  remains  dormant,  without  taking  any 
sustenance  till  the  ensuing  spring.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  rectum  of  fat,  hybernating  bears,  a 
plug  is  found,  called,  in  Norway,  “the  Tap-pen ,”  and  that  if  this  is  lost  prematurely,  the  animal  becomes 
meagre ; and  that,  ordinarily,  the  tappen  is  not  voided  till  the  hybernation  is  over.  Dean  Buckland 
possessed  one  of  these  plugs,  enveloped  in  the  rectum  : it  was  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  had 
shot  the  animal. 

The  cubs,  when  first  born,  are  not  much  larger  than  puppies.  These  animals  are  long-lived  ; for 
it  appears  that  one  of  the  Berne  bears  had  been  confined  there  for  thirty-one  years,  and  another  (bora 
there),  was  spoken  of  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  in  the  Menagerie  of  Paris. 

Ray  states,  on  authority,  that  the  brown  bear  was  one  of  the  Welsh  beasts  of  chase  ; and 
Pennant  adduces,  the  places  retaining  the  name  of  Pennarth,  or  the  Bear’s  Head,  in  proof  that  it 
existed  in  the  principality.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  Wales.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  “ History  of  the 
Gordons,”  that  one  of  the  family,  in  the  year  1057,  was  directed  by  the  king  to  carry  three  bears’ 
heads  on  his  banner,  as  a reward  for  his  valour  in  slaying  a fierce  bear  in  Scotland. 


* Uraus.  Linnarus. 


f Uraus  arctos. 
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Sir  Thomas  Pope  entertained  Queen  Mary  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  at  Hatfield,  with  “ a grand 
exhibition  of  bear-baiting,  with  which,”  adds  the  historian,  “ their  highnesses  were  right  well  content.” 
We  cannot  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  bear-baiting  should  be  described  as  among  “the  princely 
pleasures  of  Kenilworth  Castle.”  Speaking  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  then  in  her  67th  year,  Howland 
White  says  : “ Her  Majesty  is  vei’y  well.  This  day  she  appoints  a Frenchman  to  do  feats  upon  a 
rope,  in  the  Conduit-court.  To-morrow  she  has  commanded  the  bears,  the  bull,  and  the  ape,  to  be 
bayted  in  the  Tilt-yard.  Upon  Wednesday  she  will  have  solemn  dauncing.” 

In  the  Earl  of  Northumberland’s  Household  Book  there  is  the  following: — “Item:  My  lord 
usith  and  accustomyth  to  gyfe  yerly,  when  his  lordship  is  at  home,  to  his  bar  (bear)  ward,  when  he 
comyth  to  my  lorde  in  Cristinas,  with  his  lordshippe’s  beests,  for  makynge  of  his  lordschip  pastime, 
the  said  xij.  days,  xxs.” 

In  Southwark  there  was  a regular  bear-garden,  that  disputed  popularity  with  the  Globe  and 
the  Swan  Theatres,  on  the  same  side  of  the  water. 
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Bear-baiting  was,  indeed,  a favourite  amusement  of  our  ancestors.  The  office  of  chief  master  ol 
the  bears  was  held  under  the  Crown,  with  a salary  of  sixteen  pence  a day.  Whenever  the  king  chose 
to  entertain  himself  or  his  visitors  with  this  sport,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  master  to  provide  bears  and 
dogs,  and  to  superintend  the  baiting.  He  was  invested  with  unlimited  authority  to  issue  commissions, 
and  to  send  his  officers  into  every  county  in  England,  who  were  empowered  to  seize  and  take  away 
any  bears,  bulls,  or  dogs,  that  they  thought  suitable  for  the  royal  service. 

The  latest  record,  by  which  this  diversion  was  publicly  authorised,  is  a grant  to  Sir  Saunders 
Buncombe,  dated  October  11,  1561,  “for  the  sole  practice  and  profit  of  the  fighting  and  combating  of 
wild  and  domestic  beasts,  within  the  realm  of  England,  for  the  space  of  fourteen  years.” 

Sneyders,  a Flemish  painter,  at  first  confined  himself  to  the  representation  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  other 
objects  of  still  life,  but  soon  attempted  the  more  difficult  task  of  painting  animals,  in  which,  for  freedom, 
truth,  and  energy,  he  became  conspicuous ; and,  for  these  qualities,  remains  to  this  day  almost  without  a 
rival.  His  far-famed  picture  (of  which  we  give  an  engraving)  is  a fair  specimen  of  his  extraordinary 
powers.  On  the  left  hand  is  a bear,  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  crushing  in  his  embrace  one  of  the  hounds 
by  which  he  has  been  attacked,  while  others  are  baiting  him  with  relentless  fury.  On  the  right  another 
bear,  beset  by  a pack  equally  furious,  is  taking  reprisals  on  his  howling  foes.  The  victory  in  each 
case  still  hangs  in  doubt ; but  all  is  life-like ; the  exasperation  of  each  antagonist  is  vividly  pour- 
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trayed  ; as  we  look  on,  we  seem  to  realise  the  scene  of  deadly  conflict  ; while  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  how  such  a representation  of  it  can  be  surpassed. 

Old  Fuller  says,  in  his  “ Worthies  of  England:” — “Nature  hath  cut  ofl  the  tail  of  the  War 
close  at  the  rump,  which  is  very  strong  and  long  in  a lion  ; for  a great  part  of  the  lion’s  strength 
consists  in  his  tail,  wherewith,  when  angry,  he  useth  to  flap  and  beat  himself  to  raise  his  rage  there- 


with to  the  height,  so  as  to  render  himself  more  fierce  and  furious.  If  any  ask  why  this  proverb — 
‘ The  bear  wants  a tail,  and  cannot  be  a lion,’  is  placed  in  Warwickshire,  let  them  take  the  following 
story  for  their  satisfaction  : — 

“ Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  derived  his  pedigree  from  the  ancient  Earls  of  Warwick,  on 
which  title  he  ga\e  their  crest,  the  Bear  and  Bagged  Stnfle  ; and  when  he  was  governor  of  the  Low 
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Countries,  with  the  high  title  of  hi.s  excellency,  disusing  lus  own  crest  of  the  Green  Lion  with  two 
tnils,  he  signed  all  instruments  with  the  crest  of  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staffe.  He  was  then  suspected 
l.v  many  of  his  jealous  adversaries,  to  hatch  an  ambitious  design  to  make  himself  absolute  commander 
(•is  the  lion  is  king  among  beasts)  over  the  Low  Countries.  Wherefore  some,  foes  to  his  faction,  and 
friends  to  the  Dutch  freedom,  wrote  under  his  crest,  set  up  in  public  places — 

‘ Ursa  caret  cautla  non  queat  esse  leo,’ 


That  is — 


1 The  Bear  he  never  can  prevail 
To  Lion  it,  for  want  of  tail.’ 


THE  HEAR  HUNT. 


Nor  is  ursa  in  the  feminine  merely  placed  to  make  the  verse  ; but  because  naturalists  observe  in  bears 

that  the  female  is  always  the  strongest.  . . 

“This  proverb  is  applied  to  such,  who,  not  content  with  their  condition,  aspire  to  what  is  above 

their  worth  to  deserve,  or  power  to  achieve.”  . , , . . 

Among  the  signs  of  the  inns,  in  the  olden  time,  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staft  might  frequent  y be 
observed  ; while  Taylor’s  Bear,  in  Whitechapel,  and  especially  the  Black  Bear,  in  Piccadilly,  will  be 
remembered  by  many— not  only  as  residents  in  the  metropolis,  but  as  country  visitors. 

Goldsmith  has  described  one  of  the  guests  of  Tony  Lumpkin,  Esq  at  the  Three  Jolly  ligeons  as 
thus  alluding  to  his  own  employment What  though  a man  does  lead  dancing  bears  about  the 
country,  that's  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  a gentleman.”  He  was  as  zealous,  too  m advocating 
the  high  respectability  of  these  animals,  his  companions,  since  he  affirmed  that  they  only  danced  to  the 
genteelest  of  tunes.”  Persons  of  less  pretension,  but  of  the  same  .occupation,  rarely,  ' « 

seen  now,  were  familiar  objects  in  London  at  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  ol  the  pic.. 

century.  42 
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The  pipe  and  tabor  then  called  forth  a motley  crowd,  gathered  round  Home  black-eyed,  black- 
haired,  picturesque  Italian,  from  the  ridges  of  the  Apennines,  or  some  Savoyard,  from  the  declivities  of 
the  Alps,  who,  holding  his  bear  by  a strong  chain,  caused  it,  by  words,  and  occasionally  touches  with 
his  goad,  to  perform,  as  it  stood  as  erect  as  it  was  able,  its  customary  dance.  Grotesque,  indeed,  was 
it,  when,  as  the  pipe  played  out  more  shrilly,,  the  rat- tat- tat  of  the  tabor  went  more  quickly,  and  the 
usual  persuasions  increased  in  force,  the  heavy  beast,  in  its  shaggy  coat  of  brown,  went  lumbering 
round  the  circle,  of  which  the  bear-ward  was  the  centre,  and  the  wondering  admiring  spectators  formed 
the  edges.  And  then  there  was  a touch  of  terror  in  the  following  appeal,  when  Bruin,  still  on  his 
hind  legs,  with  a little  tin  dish  placed  in  his  mouth,  went  from  one  to  another,  breathing  in  each  face 
in  front,  grunting  complacently  when  the  halfpence  could  be  rattled  plentifully  in  his  dish,  and  growl- 
ing horribly  when  coins  were  few,  or  were  not  thrown  into  the  coffers  with  sufficient  speed. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  sight  or  sensation  ; for  sometimes  there  was  a monkey,  to  dance  a pas 
seul  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bear' ; to  gambol  up  and  down  his  unwieldy  body  with  surprising  agility  ; 
to  go  through  various  gymnastic  feats,  so  light  and  airy  as  to  form  the  utmost  contrast  to  the  heavy 
caperings  of  his  huge  companion  ; and  when  Bruin,  as  one  of  his  feats,  laid  himself  down  as  if  asleep, 
would  play  all  manner  of  tricks  from  his  snout  to  his  tail,  and  peep  into  his  eyes,  as  he  lifted  their 
ponderous  lids,  as  if  that  were  the  intensest  of  all  fun  to  his  monkey  nature. 

Dogberry,  who  thought  that  reading  and  writing  “ came  by  nature,”  would  probably  have  traced 
to  the  same  origin  the  bear’s  dance.  But  he  would  have  erred  in  the  latter  instance  as  well  as  in 
the  former,  for  it  was  the  result  of  a cruel  practice.  A flag-stone  was  surrounded  by  high  rims  of 
stone  or  clay,  and  a slow,  fire  of  charcoal  kindled  beneath.  The  bear’s  fore  legs  were  left  in  their 
usual  state,  and  the  hind  ones  partially  protected  by  a sort  of  leather  boot  or  sandal ; he  was  theq 
put  on  the  flag-stone,  and  while  one  man  played  a lively  tune  on  pipe  or  tabor,  another  blew  the  fire. 
The  poor  animal,  therefore,  naturally  raised  his  fore  paws  in  the  air,  then  moved  Iris  hind  legs  up  and 
down  to  avoid  the  heat,  and  soon  painfully  learned  to  do  so  whenever  the  music  that  had  been  an 
accompaniment  to  his  sufferings  began  to  play. 

The  Italians,  who  were  accustomed  to  wander  from  home  with  such  animals,  sometimes  engaged 
themselves,  in  England  and  other  countries,  in  the  service  of  the  proprietors  of  menageries,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  perambulated  on  their  own  account.  The  poverty  in  which  these  people  were 
when  they  prepared  for  a first  emigration  put  it  out  of  their  power,  however,  to  proride  bears  or 
monkeys  for  themselves.  There  were,  therefore,  certain  men  who  had  made  money  in  such  wanderings, 
called  proveclitori,  or  providers,  who  were  accustomed  to  sell  or  let  out  to  the  emigrants  the  animals 
they  needed.  Frequently  a curious  combination  of  capital  and  labour  occurred  : four  of  these  poor 
fellows  would  buy  one  bear  among  them,  and  hold  the  property  on  the  tenure  of  what  they  called 
“ a paw  a piece.”  * Two  of  them  leading  it  from  one  country  to  another,  and  showing  it  together, 
divided  the  profits  equally,  and  then  saved  or  remitted  given  proportions  of  the  profits  to  the  two 
proprietors  at  home. 

One  of  these  proveditori,  Rossi,  of  Campiano,  was  some  years  ago  a man  of  much  substance,  with 
considerable  landed  property  in  the  Apennines,  after  many  a peregrination  with  a bear.  He  became, 
indeed,  the  greatest  speculator  in  his  way,  and  often  imported  liis  animals  direct.  If  any  itinerants 
were  met  with  at  that  time  on  the  Continent,  and  asked  whence  they  came,  and  who  had  provided 
them,  they  were  pretty  sure  to  reply  that  they  were  Rossi  of  Campiano’s  men.  If,  too,  inquiry  were 
made  respecting  any  bear-ward,  of  their  families  or  wives,  who  were  always  left  at  home,  the  almost 
infallible  answer  was,  in  their  dialect,  “ He  is  wandering  about  the  world  with  the  comedy ” — that  name 
being  given,  strangely  enough,  to  the  dancing  of  monkeys  and  bears. 

For  all  that  we  know  to  the  contrary,  dancing  bears  may  have  become  as  rare  a sight  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  as  they  are  now  in  those  of  London.  But  about  half  a century  ago,  one  or  two  dancing 
bears  were  to  be  seen  in  Rome  every  common  working  day  of  the  week,  and  more  on  Sundays,  saint’s  days, 
and  other  high  festivals.  At  that  time,  too,  Punch  flourished  amazingly  in  the  city  of  the  Caesars,  nor 
could  any  one  walk  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  St.  Peter’s,  or  the  Vatican,  or  the  Coliseum,  or  the 
Capitol,  without  hearing  his-shrill  crowing  voice. 


* Una  z a ni pa  per  uno. 
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The  bears  exhibited  fit  Rome  and  other  parts  of  Italy  were  all  imported  from  different  foreign 
countries.  Yet  there  are  bears  of  native  growth — bears  that  are  born  and  that  die  in  the  mountains 
not  many  miles  from  the  Eternal  City.  Horace  was  once  frightened  by  a wild  bear  starting  forth  in 
his  path  ■ and  those  now  roaming  among  the  Italian  mountains  may  be  descended  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  bruin  that  scared  the  great  Roman  poet.  The  rugged  and  lofty  summits  of  the  Great 
Rock  of  Italy,  the  highest  peak  in  the  peninsula,  nearly  always  covered  with  deep  snow,  the 
mountains  above  A.quila,  and  some  other  portions  of  the  .Apennines  which  lie  between  the  two 
provinces  of  the  -Abiuzzi,  all  abound  with  wolves,  and  have,  though  in  much  smaller  numbers,  native 
wild  bears,  whose  foot-marks  have  been  observed. 

These  animals  seem  to  have  been  given  to  the  Kamschatkans  to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries 
and  even  the  comforts  of  life.  The  skin  forms  their  beds  and  coverlets,  bonnets  for  their  heads,  gloves 
for  their  hands,  and  collars  for  their  dogs ; while  an  over-all  made  of  it,  and  drawn  over  the  soles  of 
their  shoes,  prevents  them  from  slipping  on  the  ice.  Them  dainties  consist  of  the  fat  and  the  flesh  of 
the  brown  bear.  Of  the  intestines  they  make  masks,  or  covers  for  their  faces,  to  protect  them  from 
the  glare  of  the  sun  in  the  spring ; and  they  stretch  them  over  the  windows  of  their  huts  as  a 
substitute  for  glass.  Even  the  shoulder-blades  of  the  bear  have  been  used  for  cutting  grass. 

The  Laplanders  hold  this  animal  in  high  veneration,  calling  it  “ the  dog  of  God  ” — a proverb  having 
been  long  current  among  the  Norwegians,  that  it  has  the  strength  of  ten  men,  and  the  sense  of  twelve. 
They  never  presume  to  speak  of  it  by  its  proper  name  of  Guouztija,  lest  it  should  revenge  the  insult 
on  their  flocks,  but  as  Moeclda-aigja,  or  “the  old  man  with  a fur  cloak.” 

A Laplander,  having  discovered  the  retreat  of  a bear,  will  sometimes  take  his  dog,  whose  jaws  are 
tied  round  with  a cord  to  prevent  its  barking,  while  he  holds  the  other  end  of  it  in  his  hand,  and  so 
advances  towards  the  spot.  As  soon  as  the  dog  smells  the  bear,  he  begins  to  show  signs  of  uneasiness  ; 
dragging  at  the  cord,  he  intimates  that  the  object  of  pursuit  is  at  no  great  distance  ; and  finding  this,  the 
Laplander  makes  his  approach  so  that  the  wind  may  blow  from  the  bear  to  him,  otherwise  the  animal  would 
be  aroused  by  the  scent,  though  not  able  to  see  the  enemy,  on  account  of  his  being  blinded  by  the  sunshine. 
Y hen  the  hunter  has  advanced  to  within  gunshot  of  the  bear  he  fires,  and  this  is  very  easily  done  in 
the  autumn,  as  the  creature  is  then  more  fearless,  and  is  constantly  prowling  about  for  berries,  on  which 
he  feeds  at  this  season.  Should  the  hunter  chance  to  miss  his  aim,  the  bear  will  instantly  turn  upon 
him  in  a rage,  when  his  antagonist  takes  to  his  heels  with  all  possible  speed,  leaving  his  knapsack 
behind  ; and  the  bear  coming  up  to  this,  bites  and  tears  it  into  a thousand  pieces.  While  thus  venting 
his  fury,  the  Laplander,  who  is  generally  a good  marksman,  reloads  his  gun  and  usually  destroys  him 
at  the  second  shot ; if  not,  the  bear,  in  most  cases,  runs  away. 

It  is  a common  thing,  also,  for  a peasant  to  go  out  in  search  of  a bear’s  trail,  and  having  found  it, 
he  moves  in  a ring  some  miles  in  circumference,  to  make  sure  of  having  the  animal  witliin  it.  He 
then  gradually  contracts  his  circles  till  he  comes  to  the  retreat  of  the  bear.  Weeks  are  sometimes 
expended  in  this  search.  The  peasantry  are  then  summoned  to  what  is  called  a shall  by  the  governor 
of  the  province,  and  put  under  the  direction  of  the  ranger  of  the  dictrict,  who  marshals  them,  and 
commands  their  movements.  The  peasants  are  generally  formed  into  circles,  and  come  armed  with 
whatever  weapons  they  can  procure.  The  following  scene  was  witnessed  by  Captain  Eurenius,  in  the 
parish  of  Seswam,  in  the  province  of  Wernersburg  : — 

. Every  person,  as  usual,  had  his  place  assigned  him.  One  man,  however,  an  old  soldier,  who  was 
attached  to  the  hallet , or  stationary  division  of  the  skall,  thought  proper  to  place  himself  in  advance  of 
the  rest,  in  a narrow  defile,  through  which,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  he  thought  it  probable 
the  bear  would  pass.  He  was  right  in  his  conjecture  ; for  the  animal  soon  afterwards  made  his 
appearance,  and  faced  directly  towards  him.  On  this,  he  levelled  and  attempted  to  discharge  liis 
piece,  but,  owing  to  the  morning  being  wet,  the  priming  was  damp,  and  the  gun  missed  fire.  The 
bear  was  now  close  upon  him,  though  it  is  probable  that  if  he  had  stepped  to  the  one  side  he  might 
still  have  escaped ; but  instead  of  adopting  this  prudent  course,  he  attempted  to  di'ive  the  muzzle  of 
his  gun,  to  which,  however,  no  bayonet  was  attached,  down  the  throat  of  the  enraged  brute.  This 
attack  the  bear  parried  with  the  skill  of  a fencing-master ; when,  after  wresting  the  gun  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  man,  he  quickly  laid  him  prostrate. 

* II  Grand  Sasso  d’ltalia. 
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All  might  eveu  now  have  ended  well  ; for  the  bear,  after  smelling  at  his  antagonist,  who  was  lying 
motionless  and  holding  his  breath,  as  if  he  had  been  dead,  left  him  almost  unhurt.  The  animal  then 
went  to  the  gun,  which  was  only  at  two  or  three  feet  distance,  and  began  to  overhaul  it  with  his  paws. 
The  poor  soldier,  however,  who  had  brought  his  musket  to  the  skull,  contrary  to  the  orders  ol  his 
officers,  and  knowing  that  if  it  was  injured  he  should  be  severely  punished,  on  seeing  the  apparent 
jeopardy  in  which  it  was  placed,  quietly  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  laid  hold  of  one  end  ol  it,  the  bear 
grasping.it  fast  by  the  other.  On  observing  this  movement  the  bear  again  attacked  the  soldier,  when, 
seizing  hint  with  his  teeth  by  the  back  of  the  head,  as  he  was  lying  with  his  face  on  the  ground,  he 
tore  off  the  whole  of  his  scalp,  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  upwards,  so  that  it  merely  hung  to  the 
forehead  by  a strip  of  skin.  The  poor  fellow,  who  knew  that  his  safety  depended  on  his  remaining 
motionless,  kept  as  quiet  as  he  was  able,  and  the  bear,  without  doing  him  much  further  injury,  laid, 
himself  along  his  body. 

Whilst  this  was  going  forward  many  of  the  people,  and  Captain  Eurenius  among  the  rest, 
suspecting  what  had  happened,  hastened  towards  the  spot,  and  advanced  within  twelve  or  fifteen 
paces  of  the  scene  of  action.  Here  they  found  the  bear  still  lying  upon  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
man.  Sometimes  the  animal  was  occupying  himself  in  licking  the  blood  from  the  soldier’s  bare  skull, 
and  at  others  in  eyeing  the  people.  All,  however,  were  afraid  to  fire,  thinking  either  that  they  might 
hit  the  man,  or  that  even  if  they  killed  the  bear  be  might,  in  his  last  agonies,  still  further  mutilate 
the  sufferer.  In  this  position  the  soldier  and  the  bear  remained  a considerable  time,  until,  at  last,  the 
latter  quitted  bis  victim,  and  slowly  began  to  retreat,  when  a tremendous  fire  being  opened  upon  him 
lie  instantly  fell  dead. 

On  hearing  the  shots  the  poor  soldier  jumped  up,  his  scalp  hanging  over  his  face  so  as  completely 
to  blind  him ; when,  throwing  it  back  with  his  hands,  he  ran  towards  his  comrades  like  a madman, 
frantically  crying  “ The  bear!  the  bear!”  The  mischief,  however,  was  done,  and  was  irreparable. 
The  only  assistance  he  could  receive  was  rendered  to  him  by  a surgeon  who  happened  "to  be  present, 
who  severed  the  little  skin  which  connected  the  scalp  with  the  forehead,  and  then  dressed  the  wound 
in  the  best  manner  he  was  able.  In  one  sense  the  catastrophe  proved  fortunate  for  the  soldier.  At 
this  time  every  one  in  the  aiany  was  obliged  to  wear  his  hair  of  a certain  form,  which  was  extremely 
troublesome  to  dress  and  keep  in  order  during  the  day ; and  he,  in  consequence,  being  now  without 
any,  immediately  obtained  his  discharge. 

The  following  fact  will  also  show  that  bear  bunting  in  the  North  must  be  quite  equal  to  tiger-bunting 
in  the  East,  in  excitement  and  peril.  The  animal,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  was  an  enormous  beast, 
able  to  carry  off  a pony  under  liis  arm.  His  temper,  probably  never  very  good,  bad  been  raffled  by 
ten  shots  lodged  in  different  parts  of  his  body,  and  all  present  entrenched  themselves,  awaiting  some 
desperate  effort  on  Iris  part,  should  not  a lucky  shot  through  the  head  speedily  give  him  his  quietus. 
At  this  moment  a man,  bolder  than  his  companions,  advancing  before  them,  the  bear  rushed  upon  him, 
tore  the  gun  from  bis  bands,  and  attacked  him  with  Iris  tremendous  claws.  The  wretched  man  was 
unequal  to  a struggle  with  his  huge  and  powerful  antagonist ; and  already  his  wounds  were  letting 
out  his  life,  when  a young  Norrlander,  unable  to  look  quietly  on,  rushed  to  his  assistance.  Besides 
the  danger  he  personally  incurred,  and  to  which,  of  course,  he  was  insensible,  there  was  no  little 
difficulty  in  shooting  the  bear  without  striking  the  man.  As  the  Norrlander  advanced  the  bear  raised 
himself  on  his  hind  legs  to  meet  his  new  antagonist;  bis  victim  dropped  before  him,  when  the 
Non-lander,  seizing  the  opportunity,  raised  liis  gun  with  both  arms  high  above  his  head,  to  bring  it 
into  a horizontal  position  on  a level  with  the  bear’s — and,  trusting  to  feeling  more  than  sight,  discharged 
his  piece.  It  was  clear  that  an  immediate  death-wound  could  alone  save  either  from  the  enemy;  the 
success  deserved  by  a brave  man,  however,  attended  the  Norrlander:  the  ball  passed  through  the 
brain  of  the  bear,  and  it  fell  dead  on  the  rescued  man. 

Another  chase  shall  be  described  of  a different  character.  The  young  Baron  de  Villetreton,  in 
entering  amongst  the  gentlemen  who  formed  the  household  guard  of  the  King  of  France,  in  174.5,  not 
only  gained,  by  liis  exemplary  conduct,  the  esteem  of  his  officers  and  the  friendship  of  his  comrades, 
but  attracted  the  attention  of  the  monarch  himself.  One  alone  among  his  comrades,  M.  de  Malatour, 
took  umbrage  at  this  high  and  general  favour,  and  on  the  occasion  of  some  trifling  expression  or 
gesture,  publicly  insulted  him.  "V  illetreton  refused  to  challenge  him,  ns  being  contrary  to  bis 
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principles,  but  determined  that  this  seeming  cowardice,  in  not  fighting  a well-known  duellist,  should 
be  redeemed  by  some  distinguished  act  during  the  campaign  just  commenced.  That  moment  soon 
arrived  ; and  for  his  brave  conduct  in  taking  the  English  colours  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  he  was 
honoured  with  the  cross  of  St.  Louis  from  the  king’s  own  hand  on  the  field,  and  received  the  eulogium 
of  Marshal  Saxe,  but  encountered,  in  consequence,  a redoubled  enmity  on  the  part  of  De  Malatour. 

On  arriving  at  his  estate,  the  baron  called  his  old  hunter,  ascertained  that  in  the  district  of  one 
of  the  lofty  peaks  covered  with  snow  there  were  five  bears,  and  arranged  for  a chase  in  about  a week. 

“ Do  you  know,”  he  said,  “ hunter,  some  of  my  comrades  are  rather  rough  sportsmen ; there  is 
one  of  them  who  is  able  to  snuff  a candle  at  twenty  paces  1 ” 

“ Easier,  perhaps,  than  to  snuff’  a bear  at  four,”  replied  the  old  man,  laughing. 

“ That  is  what  I said  also.  But  as  I should  wish  to  judge  for  myself  of  his  powers,  you  must 
place  us  together  at  the  same  post — at  the  bridge  of  Maure,  for  instance.” 

“Hum  ! ” said  the  hunter,  scratching  his  ear,  “it  would  better  please  me  to  have  you  elsewhere.” 

“ Why  * ” 

“Because,  to  guard  this  post,  a man  will  be  between  two  deaths— the  bears  and  the  precipice.” 

I know  the  one,  and  do  not  fear  the  other,”  said  the  baron — “thanks  to  your  lessons.” 

A few  days  afterwards,  all  those  invited,  not  excepting  De  Malatour,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
delicate  attentions  of  his  host,  maintained  a cold  reserve,  assembled  at  the  chateau.  The  next 
morning,  as  the  large  hunting  party  reached  the  crest  of  the  mountain  which  immediately  overhung  it, 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun  breaking  from  the  east  glanced  on  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  suddenly 
illuminating  the  landscape,  discovered  beneath  them  a deep  valley,  covered  with  majestic  pine-trees, 
which  murmured  in  the  fresh  breeze  of  the  morning. 

Opposite  to  them,  the  foaming  waters  of  a cascade  fell  for  some  hundreds  of  feet  through  a cleft 
which  divided  the  mountain  from  the  summit  to  the  base.  By  some  remote  convulsion  the  chasm  was 
surmounted  by  a natural  bridge — the  piles  of  granite  at  each  side  being  joined  by  one  immense  flat 
rock.  Sinister  legends  were  associated  with  the  place,  and  the  mountaineers  recounted  with  terror, 
that  no  hunter,  with  the  exception  of  the  baron’s,  had  ever  been  posted  at  the  bridge  of  Maure,  with- 
out becoming  the  prey  of  the  bears  or  the  precipice.  The  hunter,  on  the  other  hand,  attributed  the 
fatality  to  its  real  cause— the  dizziness  arising  from  the  sight  of  the  precipice  and  the  bears,  so  that 
the  hunter’s  presence  of  mind  was  destroyed,  his  aim  became  unsteady,  and  his  death  the  inevitable 
consequence.  He  could  not,  however,  altogether  divest  himself  of  fears  for  his  young  master,  who 
obstinately  persevered  in  his  intention  to  occupy  the  bridge,  with  De  Malatour. 

After  placing  the  baron’s  companions  at  posts  which  he  considered  the  most  advantageous,  the 
hunter  rejoined  his  men,  and  disposing  them  so  as  to  encompass  the  valley  facing  the  cascade,  com- 
manded the  utmost  silence  to  be  observed  until  they  should  hear  the  first  bark  of  his  dog.  The  silence 
remained  unbroken  for  some  minutes,  when  suddenly,  a furious  barking  commenced,  the  mastiffs  were 
unleashed,  trumpets,  drums,  saucepans,  and  other  discordant  instruments  were  in  full  play,  every  cara- 
bine was  ready,  and  all  moved  slowly  forwards,  contracting  the  circle  as  they  approached  the  cascade, 
while  the  growling  of  the  bears  mingled  with  the  clangour,  which,  rolling  along  the  sides  of  the  valley, 
was  repeated  by  the  distant  echoes.  At  this  moment,  the  young  baron,  standing  on  the  bridge,  looked 
at  his  companion,  whose  countenance,  though  pale,  remained  calm  and  scornful. 

“ Attention,  sir,”  said  he  in  a low  voice.  “ The  bears  are  not  far  from  us  : let  your  aim  be  true, 
or  else ” 

“ Keep  your  counsels  for  yourself,  sir  !” 

“ Attention  !”  repeated  Villetreton,  without  seeming  to  notice  the  surly  response,  “he  approaches  ! 

Those  who  were  placed  in  the  front  of  the  cascade,  seeing  the  bears  directing  their  course  to  the 
bridge,  cried  from  all  parts,  “ Look  out,  look  out,  Villetreton  ! ” But  the  breaking  of  branches,  followed 
by  the  rolling  of  loosened  stones  down  the  precipice,  had  already  given  warning  of  the  animal’s  near 
approach.  Malatour  now  became  deadly  pale,  but  grasped  his  carabine  as  if  he  were  a resolute  hunter. 

A bear  now  appeared,  with  foaming  mouth  and  glaring  eyes,  at  times  turning  as  if  he  would  fain 
struggle  with  his  pursuers ; but  when  he  saw  his  only  way  of  escape — the  bridge — occupied,  he  growled 
terribly,  and  raising  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  was  rushing  on  Villetreton  and  Malatour,  when  a ball 
struck  him  in  the  forehead,  and  he  fell  dead  at  their  leet. 
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Malatour  convulsively  grasped  his  gun  ; lie  had  become  completely  powerless  ; when  suddenly  new 
cries,  louder  and  more  pressing,  were  heard,  “ Fire  ! fire  ! he  is  on  you  ! ” shouted  the  hunter,  who 
appeared  unexpectedly,  pale  and  agitated,  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  but  afraid  to  fire,  lest  he  should 
wound  or  kill  his  master. 

Villetreton,  perceiving  his  agitation,  turned  round.  It  was  indeed  time.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  bridge,  a bear,  much  larger  than  the  first,  was  in  the  act  of  making  a final  rush.  Springing 
forward,  the  baron  seized  the  carabine  of  his  petrified  companion,  and  instantly  lodged  its  contents  in 
the  breast  of  the  bear,  which  rolled,  in  the  death  struggle,  to  where  they  stood.  All  this  was  the  work 
of  a moment.  Even  the  knees  of  the  hardy  old  hunter  shook  with  emotion  at  his  master’s  escape ; as 
for  Malatour,  his  livid  paleness  and  convulsive  shudderings  told  their  own  tale. 

“ Take  your  weapon,”  said  the  baron,  quickly  giving  him  the  carabine ; “ here  are  our  comrades 
they  must  not  see  you  unarmed ; and,  hunter,  not  a word  of  all  this.” 

“ Look  ! ” said  he,  to  his  companions  as  they  gathered  around,  pointing  to  the  monstrous  beasts, 
“ one  to  each.  Now,  M.  de  Malatour,  I wait  your  orders,  and  am  ready  to  give  the  satisfaction  you 
require.” 

The  latter  made  no  reply,  but  stretched  out  his  hand,  which  Villetreton  cordially  shook. 

That  evening  a banquet  was  given  to  celebrate  the  double  victory.  Towards  its  close  a toast  to 
the  vanquishers  was  proposed,  and  immediately  accepted.  Monsieur  d’Argentre  rose  to  pledge  it, 
when  Malatour,  also  rising,  held  his  arm,  exclaiming,  “ To  the  noble  vanquisher  of  the  day  ! to  our 
noble  host ! It  was  he  alone  who  killed  the  two  bears  ; and  if,  through  his  generosity,  I have  allowed 
the  illusion  to  last  so  long,  it  was  simply  because  the  affront  which  I gave  him  was  a public  one,  and 
the  reparation  ought  to  be  public  likewise.  I now  declare  that  M.  de  Villetreton  is  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,  and  that  I shall  maintain  it  towai-ds  all  and  against  all.” 

Bears  are  not  unfrequently  domesticated  in  Weimeland.  Mr.  Lloyd  says  : “I  heard  of  one  that 
was  so  tame  that  his  master,  a peasant,  used  occasionally  to  cause  him  to  stand  on  the  back  of  his 
sledge  when  on  a journey,  but  the  fellow  kept  so  good  a balance  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
upset  him.  When  the  vehicle  went  on  one  side,  Brain  threw  his  weight  the  other  way  • and  vice  versa. 
One  day,  however,  the  peasant  amused  himself  by  driving  over  the  very  worst  ground  he  could  find, 
with  the  intention,  if  possible,  of  throwing  the  bear  off  liis  equilibrium,  by  which,  at  last,  the  animal 
became  so  irritated  that  he  fetched  his  master,  who  was  in  advance  of  him,  a tremendous  thwack  on 
the  shoulders  with  his  paw.  This  frightened  the  man  so  much  that  he  caused  the  beast  to  be  killed 
immediately.” 

The  bears  of  Kamschatka  live  chiefly  on  fish,  which  they  procure  themselves  from  the  rivers. 
A few  years  ago  the  fish  became  very  scarce.  When  emboldened  by  hunger,  the  bears,  instead  of  retiring 
to  their  dens,  wandered  about,  and  sometimes  entered  the  villages.  One  day  a bear,  finding  the  outer 
door  of  a house  open,  entered  it,  and  the  door  accidentally  closed  after  him.  The  woman  of  the 
house  had  just  put  on  the  fire  a kettle  of  boiling  water ; this  Bruin  smelt,  it  burnt  his  nose,  when,  provoked 
at  the  pain,  he  vented  his  utmost  fury  on  the  tea-kettle.  He  folded  his  arms  around  it,  pressed  it 
with  his  whole  strength  against  his  breast  to  crush  it — only,  of  course,  to  be  more  severely  burnt.  His 
horrible  growling  from  rage  and  pain  now  brought  the  neighbours  to  the  spot,  and  a few  shots  ended 
his  misery.  But  to  this  day,  when  any  one  injures  himself  by  liis  own  violence,  the  villagers  call  him, 
with  great  propriety,  “ the  bear  and  the  tea-kettle.” 

The  favourite  device  in  Berne,  as  all  travellers  in  that  part  of  Switzerland  know,  is  the  bear. 
Hie  prevailing  reverence  for  that  animal  is  shown  in  the  multiplying  of  its  effigy  on  the  coins,  sign- 
posts, fountains,  and  public  buildings,  as  well  as  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  canton,  which  is  what 
the  french  heralds  call  an  armoirie  parlamte — the  word  “Bern”  signifying  a bear  in  old  German,  or 
rather  in  the  Swabian  dialects.  The  upper  fountain  in  the  principal  street  is  surmounted  by  a bear 
m armour,  with  helmet,  breast-plate,  and  thigh-pieces,  a sword  at  his  side,  and  a banner  in  his  paw. 
The  Schutzen  Brunnen  is  the  figure  of  a Swiss  cross-bowman  of  former  times,  attended  by  a young 
bear  as  his  esquire  ; and  two  stone  bears,  larger  than  life,  stand  as  sentinels  on  either  side  of  the 
Morat  gate. 

Nor  is  this  all ; for  many  hundred  years  living  specimens  of  the  favourite  animal  have  been 
maintained  at  the  public  expense  ; and  the  ditch  outside  of  the  Aarburg  Gate,  called  the  Barengrcibai , 
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is  allotted  to  them  for  a dwelling-place.  It  has  an  addition  to  the  provisions  for  the  creature  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  our  Zoological  Gardens,  in  a fountain  so  contrived  as  to  fill  a basin,  that 
Bruin  may  refresh  himself  at  pleasure  with  a bath.  A pine-tree  stem,  annually  renewed,  is  an  ascent 
he  often  makes,  to  be  regaled  with  cakes  and  buns,  as  the  bears  are  in  our  collections  and  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  an  old  lady,  dying  without  near  relations,  bequeathed  her 
fortune  of  60,000  livres  to  these  bears.  The  will  was  disputed  by  a distant  connection  of  the  deceased, 
but  so  eloquent  in  their  behalf  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  barristers  of  Berne,  that  the  plaintiff 
was  nonsuited.  The  bears,  declared  the  rightful  heirs,  were  taken  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  who,  treating  them  as  wards  in  chancery,  or  minors,  administered  their  property. 
To  maintain  a due  succession  to  the  estate,  a pair  of  young  bears  was  always  reared,  in  case  of  the 
demise  of  the  elders ; but  to  prevent  their  becoming  too  numerous,  all  that  were  born  beyond  this 
were  fattened  to  furnish  a dainty  for  the  civic  feasts  of  the  Berne  burgomasters.  The  bears,  however, 
did  not  long  enjoy  their  fortune.  The  French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  its  effects  extended  even  to 
these  animals.  The  French  army  having  defeated  the  Swiss  in  several  engagements,  entered  the  town, 
and  instantly  took  possession  of  the  treasury.  Eleven  mules  were  dispatched  to  Paris,  laden  with 
sj>ecie  found  in  Berne,  and  two  of  them  bore  away  the  birthright  of  the  bears,  amounting  at  the  time 
to  about  2,000,000  francs.  The  bears  themselves  were  led  away  captives,  and  placed  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  where  one  of  them,  called  Martin,  soon  became  a favourite  of  the  French  metropolis. 
When,  after  a series  of  years,  the  ancient  order  of  things  was  restored  at  Berne,  one  of  the  first  cares 
of  the  citizens  was  to  replace  and  provide  for  their  former  pensioners.  A subscription  was  raised  in 
consequence,  and  a small  estate  purchased,  the  rents  of  which,  though  diminished  from  various  causes, 
are  appropriated  to  their  support.  The  cost  of  keeping  them  has  amounted,  of  late  years,  to  between 
600  and  700  francs  per  annum.  The  connection  between  the  town  and  the  animal  is  accounted  for  by 
an  ancient  tradition,  that  on  the  day  on  which  Berchtold  laid  the  foundation  of  Berne  an  enormous 
bear  was  slain  by  him  on  its  destined  site. 

Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  had  a bear  called  Marco,  of  whose  remarkable  qualities  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  interesting  instance.  A Savoyard  boy,  ready  to  perish  with  the  cold  of  winter  in  a 
bam  in  which,  with  some  of  his  companions,  he  had  been  placed  by  a kind-hearted  woman,  entered 
Marco’s  hut,  thoughtless  of  the  danger  he  incurred  by  so  doing.  The  bear,  however,  instead  of  injuring 
the  child,  took  him  between  his  paws,  and  warmed  him  by  pressing  him  to  his  breast  till  next  morning, 
when  he  suffered  him  to  depart  on  his  ramble  about  the  city. 

The  young  Savoyard  returned  in  the  evening,  and  was  received  by  Marco  with  the  same  affection. 
For  several  days  he  had  no  other  retreat ; and  it  added  not  a little  to  his  joy  to  find  that  the  bear 
regularly  reserved  for  him  a portion  of  his  food.  Several'  days  passed  without  the  duke’s  servants 
knowing  these  circumstances.  At  length,  when  one  brought  the  bear  its  supper  rather  later  than 
usual,  he  was  astonished  to  see  the  animal  roll  his  eyes  furiously,  and  seeming  desirous  of  making  as 
little  noise  as  possible,  lest  the  boy,  who  was  now  observed  to  be  clasped  to  his  breast,  should  be 
suddenly  awoke.  The  bear,  though  ravenous,  did  not  appear  the  least  moved  with  the  food  which  was 
placed  before  him.  The  report  of  such  extraordinary  circumstances  was  soon  spread  at  court,  and 
beopold,  with  some  of  his  courtiers,  became  solicitous  of  ascertaining  if  it  were  true  that  Marco  was 
thus  careful  and  generous.  Several  of  them,  therefore,  watched  him  during  the  night,  and  saw  with 
astonishment  that  the  bear  did  not  stir  so  long  as  his  guest  showed  an  inclination  to  sleep.  A t break 
ot  day  the  child  awoke,  was  very  much  ashamed  to  find  himself  discovered,  and  fearing  that  he  would 
be  punished  for  his  temerity,  supplicated  pardon.  The  bear,  however,  caressed  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  him  to  eat  what  had  been  brought  it  the  evening  before,  which  he  did  at  the  request  of 
the  spectators,  who  afterwards  conducted  him  into  the  presence  of  the  duke.  Having  listened  to  the 
history  of  this  singular  alliance,  Leopold  ordered  that  care  should  be  taken  ol  the  little  Savoyard, 
"ho,  doubtless,  would  soon  have  made  his  fortune,  had  he  not  died  a short  time  after. 
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THE  SYRIAN  BEAR  * 

Tiie  slie-bears  who  tore  forty  and  two  ot  the  mockers  of  the  prophet  Elisha,  are  probably  the  fir. 4 
bears  on  record.  The  bears  of  Syria,  however,  may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  after  times.  Thus 
Matthew  Paris  relates  how  Godfrey,  as  he  was  riding  for  recreation  in  a neighbouring  wood  during 
the  siege  of  Antioch,  saw  a.poor  stranger,  who  was  loaded  with  a bundle  of  dry  wood,  fleeing  from  an 
enraged  bear,  whereupon  Godfrey  gallantly  went  to  the  rescue,  and  the  bear  turning  upon  him  he  was 
unhorsed,  the  horse  being  wounded  by  the  bear.  Godfrey  then  fought  on  foot,  and  after  a severe 
struggle,  in  which  he  received  a most  dangerous  wound,  he  buried  his  sword  up  to  the  hilt  in  his 
savage  adversary,  and  killed  him.  The  historian  relates  also  the  great  joy  of  Godfrey's  army  at  his 
recovery. 

A bear,  killed  near  Bischerre,  in  Syria,  was  of  a uniform  fulvous  white,  variegated  with 
fulvous  spots,  the  ears  elongated,  the  forehead  but  slightly  arched,  the  fur  woolly  beneath,  with  long, 
straight,  or  but  slightly  curled  hair  externally,  and  a stiff  mane  of  erected  hairs,  about  four  inches 


THE  SYRIAN’  BEAR. 


long,  between  the  shouldei’s.  This  animal  was  neither  young  nor  old,  and  measured,  from  the  nose  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail,  about  four  feet  two,  the  tail  being  six  inches.  Those  who  found  her  eat  of  her 
flesh,  which  proved  palatable,  but  the  liver  was  sweet  and  nauseous.  The  gall  of  this  animal  appears 
to  be  in  great  esteem  ; the  skins  are  sold,  and  so  is  the  dung,  under  the  name  of  Bar  ed  dub — the  latter 
being  used  for  diseases  of  the  eye  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 

Mount  Lebanon  is  crowned  with  two  snowy  summits — one  called  Gebel  Sarim,  the  other  Makniel, 
botli  of  which  were  visited  by  Hemprich  and  Erenberg,  to  whom  we  owe  our  description  of  this 
creature  ; but  there  are  no  bears,  except  upon  Mount  Makmel,  near  the  village  of  Bischerre,  to  the 
gardens  of  which  they  are  said  to  wander  in  winter,  but  in  the  summer  they  remain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  snow. 

The  Syrian  bear  frequently  preys  on  animals,  but  for  tlin  most  part,  feeds  on  vegetables.  The 
fields  of  a kind  of  cheik-pea,t  and  other  crops  near  the  snowy  region,  are  often  laid  waste  by  its 
ravages.  I he  skin  is  sometimes  fulvous  brown,  and  at  others  fulvous  white,  varied  with  fulvous  spots. 


* Ursus  Syriacus. 


f Cicer  arietimis. 
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THE  MALAYAN  SUN-BEAR. 

sank  to  the  ground,  closed  his  eyes,  became  motionless,  and  utterly  insensible  to  all  the  means 
employed  to  rouse  him.  In  this  state  he  remained  for  some  minutes,  when  he  awoke,  as  it  were,  from 
a deep  sleep,  shook  himself,' wandered  about  the  court  as  though  labouring  under  the  effects  of  a strong 
narcotic,  and  exhibited  signs  of  drowsiness  for  several  hours  afterwards. 

THE  MALAYAN  SUN-BEAR.* 

This  species,  called  Wuang  by  the  Malays,  is  a native  oi  Sumatra.  Tt  is  about  four  feet  long,  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  tail,  and  two  feet  high  on  the  shoulders ; it  is  remarkable  for  a peculiar  power 

* Helarctos  Malayaiius. 


These  changes  are  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  abrasion  of  the  long  hair,  whereby  the  woolly  fur 
beneath  and  that  of  the  head  become  exposed. 

A gentleman  residing  at  Oxford  had  in  his  possession  a young  Syrian  bear  from  Mount  Lebanon, 
about  a year  old,  which  was  generally  good-humoured,  playful,  and  tractable.  One  morning  the  bear, 
from  the  attentions  of  some  visitors,  became  savage  and  irritable,  and  the  owner,  in  despair,  tied  him 
up  in  his  usual  abode,  and  went  away  to  attend  to  his  guests.  Among  these  were  many  distinguished 
members  of  the  British  Association,  whose  annual  meeting  was  now  being  held  in  the  University  of 
that  far-famed  city.  Soon  after,  the  owner  was  called  to  look  at  his  bear.  Above  him  stood  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  the  mesmeric  world,  making  the  usual  passes  with  his  hands,  while  the 
animal  was  rolling  about  on  his  haunches,  faintly  moving  his  paws,  and  gradually  sinking  into  a state 
of  repose.  The  bear,  though  evidently  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  power  exerted  upon  him,  gradually 
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of  protruding  the  lips ; its  tongue  is  very  long ; its  fur  is  short  and  smooth,  and  its  claws  are  very 
long.  The  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  black,  the  face  and  lower  parts  are  bufh  and  it  lias  a white 
crescent  on  its  breast.  It  is  fond  of  sweets,  and  in  its  native  forests  preys  upon  the  hoards  of  the  wild 
pees — its  long,  pliable  tongue  being  well  adapted,  in  its  structure,  for  scooping  out  the  honeycombs 
from  the  hollows  of  the  trees.  Vegetables  form  its  principal  diet,  and  it  is  attracted  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  man  by  its  fondness  for  the  young  shoots  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  to  which  it  is  very 
destructive. 

In  confinement,  this  creature  is  mild  and  sagacious.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  had  one,  which,  being 
taken  young,  became  very.  tame.  It  lived  for  two  years  in  his  possession.  It  was  brought  up  in  the 
nursery  with  the  children,  and  when  admitted  to  the  table,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  gave  a proof  of 
its  taste  by  refusing  to  eat  any  fruit  but  mangosteens,  or  to  drink  any  wine  but  champagne.  The  only 
time  it  was  known  to  be  out  of  humour  was  an  occasion  when  champagne  was  not  forthcoming.  It  was 
naturally  of  an  affectionate  disposition,  and  it  was  never  found  necessary  to  chain  or  chastise  it.  It 
was  usual  for  this  bear,  the  cat,  the  dog,  and  a small  blue  mountain  bird,  or  lor)’,  of  New  Holland,  to 
mess  together,  and  eat  ouf  of  the  same  dish.  The  favourite  play-fellow  was  the  dog,  whose  teasing  and 
worrying  werealways  borneand  returned  with  the  utmostgood  humour  and  playfulness.  As  the  bear  grew 
up,  it  became  a very  powerful  animal,  and,  in  its  rambles  in  the  garden,  would  lay  hold  of  the  largest 
plantains — the  stems  of  which  it  could  scarcely  embrace — and  tear  them  up  by  the  roots. 


THE  LABIATED  BEAR  * 

This  animal,  on  its  arrival  in  Europe,  some  seventy  years  ago,  was  taken  for  a sloth,  but  M.  de 
Blainville  proved  that  it  is  a species  of  bear.  It  is  a favourite  with  the  jugglers  of  India,  who 
consider  what  they  deem  its  ugliness  an  attraction. 

The  cartilage  of  the  nose  is  capable  of  extension,  and  the  lips  of  considerable  protrusion,  as  may 
be  seen,  if  the  spectator  hold  a morsel  of  fruit  or  biscuit  at  a proper  distance  for  exciting  the  animal 
to  exert  tins  faculty.  The  muzzle  is  elongated,  and,  as  well  as  the  ends  of  the  feet,  is  whitish  or  yellowish. 
The  forehead  rises  almost  abruptly  from  the  muzzle.  Upon  the  under  side  of  the  neck  and  breast  is  a 
white  mark,  resembling  the  letter  V or  Y.  With  these  exceptions,  the  fur  is  deep  black,  with  here 
and  there  some  brown  spots,  and  is  rather  long,  particularly  round  the  breast,  in  old  specimens.  In 
bulk  it  is  about  the  size  of  the  brown  bear. 

The  food  of  this  species,  in  its  natural  state,  consists  of  fruits,  honey,  and  the  white  ants, 
which  are  so  numerous  and  destructive.  It  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of  India,  where  some 
cavern  is  its  retreat. 

In  captivity,  it  is  mild  but  melancholy.  A pair  lived  for  some  time  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Zoological  Society,  very  sociably,  and  often  lay  huddled  together,  uttering  a kind  of  rattling,  but 
low  whine,  or  purring,  which  was  continuous  and  monotonous,  but  not  entirely  unmusical ; indeed,  it 
was  termed  by  more  than  one  who  heard  it  their  song.  The  paw  was  generally  at  the  mouth  when 
they  made  this  singular  noise. 

In  India,  bears  will  often  continue  on  the  road,  in  front  of  a palanquin,  for  a mile  or  two,  tumbling 
and  playing  all  sorts  of  antics,  as  if  they  were  taught  to  do  so.  “I  believe,”  says  Johnson,  in  his 
“ Sketches”  of  that  country,  “ it  is  their  natural  disposition  ; for  they  arc  certainly  the  most  amusing 
creatures  imaginable,  in  a wild  state.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  led  about  with  monkeys  to  amuse 
mankind.  It  is  astonishing,  as  well  as  ludicrous,  to  see  them  climb  rocks,  and  tumble,  or  rather  roll 
down  precipices.  If  they  are  attacked  by  persons  on  horseback,  they  stand  erect  on  their  hind  legs, 
showing  a fine  set  of  white  teoth,  and  make  a crackling  kind  of  noise.  If  the  horse  comes  near  them, 
they  try  to  catch  him  by  the  legs ; and,  if  they  miss  him,  they  tumble  over  and  over  several  times. 
They  aie  easily  speared  by  a person  mounted  on  horseback,  that  is  bold  enough  to  go  near  them.” 


Ursus  labiatus. 


THE  OURS  GULAIRE.  * 


This  animal  has  a white  throat.  These  white  markings,  as  Dr.  Richardson  observes,  are,  perhaps, 
analogous  to  the  white  collars  which  many  of  the  European  brown  bears  exhibit  when  young ; and  the 


THE  LABIATED  BEAU. 


Doctor  cites  Cartwright  to  show  that  the  cubs  of  the  black  bear,  on  the  Labrador  coast,  are  often 
marked  with  white  rings  round  the  neck ; and  Pennant,  to  prove  the  same,  as  to  the  bears  of 
Hudson’s  Bay. 

* Geoffroy. 
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THE  SPECTACLED  BEAR.* 

This  animal  inhabits  the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  in  Chili.  Its  fur  is  smooth,  shining,  and  black, 
with  the  following  exceptions  : — Its  short  muzzle  is  of  a dirty  yellow,  or  buff  colour,  and  there  are 


THE  SPECTACLED  BEAK. 


two  semicircular  marks  of  the  same  hue,  reminding  the  observer  of  a pair  of  spectacles,  above  the  eyes  ; 
the  under  parts  of  the  throat  and  neck,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  are  whitish. 


THE  BLACK  BEAR.f 

This  animal  inhabits  every  wooded  district  of  the  American  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  Carolina  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Man  has,  however,  gradually  driven  it 
from  its  haunts  to  make  way  for  his  works,  and  has  compelled  it  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains  and 
the  immense  inland  forests.  In  Canada  it  is  still  found,  and  it  is  tolerably  numerous  on  the  western 
coast,  as  far  as  California. 

The  black  bear  is  smaller  than  other  American  bears — the  total  length  of  an  adult  seldom 
exceeding  five  feet.  Its  favourite  food  is  berries  of  various  kinds,  but,  when  these  are  not  to 
be  procured,  it  preys  on  roots,  insects,  fish,  eggs,  and  such  birds  or  quadrupeds  as  it  can  surprise. 
It  does  not  eat  animal  food  from  choice  ; for,  when  it  has  abundance  of  its  favourite  vegetable  diet, 
it  will  pass  the  carcase  of  a deer  without  touching  it. 

It  is  rather  a timid  animal,  and  will  seldom  face  a man  except  it  is  wounded,  or  has  its  retreat 
cut  off,  or  is  urged  by  affection  to  defend  its  young.  In  such  instances  its  strength  renders  it  a 

* Ursus  ornatus.  F.  Cuvier. 


t Ursus  Americanus. 


THE  BLACK  BEAT?. 
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dangerous  assailant.  The  female  has  been  known  to  confront  her  enemy  boldly,  until  she  had  seen 
her  cubs  attain  the  highest  branches  of  a tree,  when  she  made  off,  evidently  considering  them  to 
be  in  safety,  but  leaving  them,  in  fact,  an  easy  pi-ey  to  the  hunter.  The  speed  of  the  black  bear, 
when  in  pursuit,  is  not  very  great,  and  a man  may  escape  from  it,  particularly  if  he  runs 
into  a willow  grove,  or  among  loose  grass  • for  the  caution  of  the  bear  obliges  it  to  stop  frequently, 
and  rise  on  its  hind  legs,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring.  Dr.  Richardson,  however,  saw  a black 
bear  make  off  with  a speed  that  would  have  baffled  the  fleetest  runner,  and  ascend  a nearly  perpen- 
dicular cliff,  with  a facility  that  a cat  might  envy. 

This  beai-,  when  resident  in  the  fur  countries,  almost  invariably  hybemates,  and  about  1,000 
skins  are  annually  procured  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  from  black  bears  destroyed  in  their 
winter  retreats.  It  generally  selects  a spot  for  its  den  under  a fallen  tree,  and  having  scratched 
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away  a portion  of  the  soil,  retires  to  it  at  the  commencement  of  a snow  storm,  when  the  snow  soon 
furnishes  it  with  a close,  warm,  covering.  Its  breath  makes  a small  opening  in  the  den,  and  the 
quantity  of  hoar  frost  which  occasionally  gathers  round  the  aperture,  serves  to  betray  its  retreat  to 
the  hunter. 

In  more  southern  districts,  where  the  timber  is  of  a larger  size,  bears  often  shelter  themselves  in 
hollow  trees.  The  Indians  have  been  accustomed  to  remark  that  a bear  never  retires  to  its  den  for 
the  winter,  until  it  has  acquired  a thick  coat  of  fat ; and  it  is  remarkable,  that  when  it  comes  abroad 
in  the  spring  it  is  equally  fat,  though  in  a few  days  afterwards  it  becomes  very  lean.  The  period  of 
the  retreat  of  the  bears  is  generally  about  the  time  when  the  snow  begins  to  lie  upon  the  ground,  and 
they  do  not  come  abroad  again  until  the  greater  part  of  the  snow  is  gone.  At  both  these  periods 
they  can  obtain  many  kinds  of  berries  in  considerable  abundance. 

In  latitude  65°,  their  winter  repose  lasts  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  first  or  second 
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week  of  May  ; but,  on  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  H uron,  the  period  is  from  two  to  three  months 
shorter.  In  very  severe  winters,  great  numbers  -of  bears  have  been  observed  to  enter  tire  United' 
States  from  the  northward.  On  these  occasions  they  were  very  lean,  and  almost  all  males  : the  females 
which  accompanied  them  were  not  with  young.  The  remark  of  the  Indians,  that  the  fat  bears 
only  hybernate,  explains  the  cause  of  these  migrations.  The  black  bears  in  the  northern  districts 
couple  in  September,  when  they  are  in  good  condition  from  feeding  on  the  berries  then  in  maturity. 
The  females  retire  at  once  to  their  dens,  and  conceal  themselves  so  carefully,  that  even  the  eye  of  an 
Indian  hunter  very  rarely  detects  them;  but  the  males,  exhausted  in  the  pursuit  of  the  females, 
require  ten  or  twelve  days  to  recover  their  lost  fat.  An  unseasonably  early  winter  will,  it  is  evident, 
operate  most  severely  on  the  males,  by  preventing  them  from  fattening  a second  time ; hence  their 
migration  to  more  southern  districts.  It  is  not,  however,  true  that  the  black  bears  generally  abandon 
the  northern  districts  on  the  approach  of  winter,  as  has  been  asserted  ; the  quantity  of  bear  skins 
procured  during  that  season  in  all  parts  of  the  fur  countries  being  a sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary. 
The  females  have  young  about  the  beginning  of  January — the  number  of  cubs  varying  from  one 
to  five. 

Alexander  Henry,  whilst  at  Wawatam’s  wintering  ground  near  Lake  Michigan,  met  with  the 
following  adventures  : — In  the  course  of  the  month  of  January,  he  happened  to  observe  that  the 
trunk  of  a very  large  pine  tree  was  much  torn  by  the  claws  of  a bear,  in  his  ascent  and 
descent.  On  further  examination  he  saw  that  there  was  a large  opening  in  ^the  upper  part,  near 
which  the  smaller  branches  were  broken.  From  these  marks,  and  there 'being  no  tracks  in  the  snow, 
he  had  reason  to  believe  that  a bear  lay  concealed  in  the  tree. 

On  returning  to  the  lodge  he  communicated  his  discovery,  and  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  family 
should  go  together  in  the  morning  to  assist  in  cutting  down  the  tree — the  girth  of  which  was  not  less 
.than  three  fathoms.  The  women  at  first  opposed  the  undertaking,  because  the  axes  possessed  being 
only  a pound  and  a half  in  weight,  were  not  well  adapted  to  such  labour ; but  the  hope  of 
finding  a large  bear,  and  obtaining  from  its  fat  a great  quantity  of  oil — an  article  at  the  time  much 
wanted — at  length  prevailed.  Accordingly,  in  the  morning,  the  party  surrounded  the  tree,  both  men 
and  women,  as  many  as  could  conveniently  work  at  it  at  a time ; and  there  they  toiled  till  the 
sun  went  down. 

This  day’s  work  carried  them  about  half  way  through  the  trunk  ; and  the  next  morning  they 
renewed  the  attack,  continuing  it  till  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  tree  fell  to  the 
ground.  For  a few  minutes  all  remained  quiet,  and  they  feared  their  expectations  would  be 
disappointed  ; but,  as  Henry  advanced  towards  the  opening,  there  came  out,  to  the  great  satisfaction 
of  all  the  party,  a bear  of  extraordinary  size,  which  he  instantly  shot.  The  bear  being  dead, 
Henry’s  assistants  approached,  and  all,  particularly  his  old  mother,  as  lie  was  accustomed  to  call  her, 
took  the  head  of  the  bear  in  their  hands,  stroking  and  kissing  it  several  times,  begging  a thousand 
pardons  for  taking  away  her  life  ; calling  her  their  relation  and  grandmother  ; and  urging  her  not  to 
lay  the  fault  on  them,  since  it  was  truly  an  Englishman  that  had  put  her  to  death.  This  ceremony 
did  not  last  long,  and  Henry  felt  that,  if  he  had  killed  their  grandmother,  they  were  not  backward  in 
what  remained  to  be  performed. 

The  skin  being  removed,  they  found  the  fat  in  several  places  six  inches  deep.  This,  being  divided 
into  twp  parts,  was  a load  for  two  persons ; the  fleshy  parts  were  as  much  as  four  persons  could  carry., 
In  all,  the  carcase  must  have  exceeded  five  hundredweight.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  lodge,  the 
bear’s  head  was  adorned  with  all  the  trinkets  in  jwssession  of  the  family,  such  as  silver  arm-bands, 
wrist-bands,  and  belts  of  wampum  ; and  then  laid  upon  a scaffold  set  up  for  it  within  the  lodge. 
Near  the  nose  was  placed  a large  quantity  of  tobacco.  The  next  morning  no  sooner  appeared  than 
preparations  were  made  for  a feast  to  the  manes.  The  lodge  was  cleaned  and  swept,  the  head  of 
the  bear  lifted  up,  and  a new  Stroud  blanket,  which  had  never  before  been  used,  was  spread  under  it 
1 he  pipes  were  now  lit,  and  Wawatam  blew  tobacco  smoke  into  the  nostrils  of  the  bear,  telling 
Henry  to  do  the  same,  and  thus  appease  the  anger  of  the  animal  which  had  been  killed  by  his  gun. 
Henry  endeavoured  to  persuade  his  benefactor  and  friendly  adviser  that  she  had  no  longer  any  life, 
and  assured  him  that  he  was  under  no  apprehension  of  the  bear’s  displeasure ; but  the  first  proposition 
gained  no  credit,  and  the  second  gave  but  little  satisfaction.  At  length,  the  feast  being  ready, 
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Wawatam  made  a speech,  resembling  in  many  respects  his  address  to  the  manes  of  his  relations 
and  departed  companions,  but  having  this  peculiarity,  that  he  never  deplored  the  necessity  under 
which  men  laboured  thus  to  destroy^  their  friends.  He  stated,  however,  that  the  offence  was  una- 
voidable, since,  without  doing  so,  they  could  by  no  means  subsist.  The  speech  being  ended,  all  ate 
heartily  of  the  bear’s  flesh ; and  even  the  head,  after  remaining  three  days  on  the  scaffold,  was  put 


into  the  kettle. 

A French  dancing-master,  on  observing  the  uncouth  gambols  of  some  cloivns,  exclaimed  with  aii 
oracular  shrug,  and  in  pathetic  tones, — “ Poor  human  nature  ! It  cannot  dance  of  itself : it  must  be 
taught.”  This  is  equally  true  of  ursine  nature,  as  we  have  already  seen ; the  teaching,  unhappily, 
being  carried  out  by  a painful  process  ; and,  as  the  following  fact  will  show,  only  likely  to  be  successful 


in  umine  youth. 

Some  speculators  of  the  Val  di  Taro,  being  at  Genoa,  heard  of  a very  fine  large  bear  that  was  on 
board  a Baltimore  schooner.  They  bargained,  therefore,  with  the  Yankee  skipper,  who  was  glad  to 
obtain  a good  price,  and  also  to  get  rid  of  so  troublesome  a customer.  Great  were  the  toil  and 
trouble  they  had  to  cross  the  Apennines  with  the  unwieldy  animal,  in  passing  from  Genoa  to  their 
own  secluded  valley.  The  brute  was  sullen  and  morose,  and,  at  the  same  time,  snappish  and  petu- 
lant. But  with  their  journey  their  cares  did  not  end  ; it  was  thought,  as  he  was  a bear  of  the  very 
biggest  size,  he  would  prove  very  attractive,  if  only  he  could  be  tamed  and  taught ; and  it  was  there- 
fore determined  to  begin  the  task.  With  much  difficulty  and  some  danger,  the  boots  or  buskins 
were  placed  on  his  hind  legs ; but  when  they  actually  got  him  on  the  heated  stone,  and  stirred  up 
the  charcoal  beneath,  who  was  to  hold  him  1 As  soon  as  he  felt  the  heat,  instead  of  lifting  up 
his  fore  paws  in  the  air  and  dancing  on  his  hind  ones,  he  uttered  a fearful  growl,  made  a still  more 
dreadful  spring,  and  breaking  hoops  and  cordage,  and  upsetting  his  would-be  tamers,  but  actual 
torturers,  he  burst  away,  and  made  with  all  speed  for  the  wooded  side  of  the  mountain,  dragging  with 
him  some  of  the  broken  ropes. 

Indescribable  was  the  mortification  of  the  men,  who  followed  him  as  fast  as  they  could  ; but  though 
they  might  have  shot  him,  which  they  were  unwilling  to  do,  seeing  the  price  they  had  paid  for  him, 
they  found  it  impossible  to  capture  him  alive.  The  bear  was  thus  allowed  to  gain  the  covert  of 
the  thick  wood,  where  he  abode  for  some  time,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  mountaineers,  and  to  their 
no  small  loss,  for  he  killed  several  of  their  goats  and  sheep.  It  was  even  said  that  he  killed  and  ate 
up  a child  ; while,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  it  was  reported  that  he  had  killed  a whole  family  ! 

The  magistrates,  and  other  local  authorities  of  Borgo  Val  di  Taro,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
townships  and  villages,  were  alarmed  by  the  tidings  they  had  heard,  and  so  angry  did  they  become 
as  to  issue  an  order  for  throwing  into  prison  the  unlucky  bear-wards,  who  had  brought  so  ferocious 
an  animal  into  the  country.  In  the  end,  however,  they  took  a wiser  course,  sending  out  a company 
of  soldiers — the  whole  posse  comitatus — armed  as  sportsmen,  and  inviting  the  peasantry  to  a grand 
battue.  The  bear-wards,  too,  were  asked ; but  they  were  grieving  over  the  dollars  which  they  had 
placed  so  hopefully  in  the  band  of  the  American  captain,  and  so  they  declined  attending,  with  the 
excuse  that  they  were  no  sportsmen,  and  that  their  business  was  not  to  shoot  bears,  but  to  teach  them 
how  to  dance.  The  battue  took  place  ; the  bear  was  surrounded,  and  finally  killed  ; though  not  till  he 
had  almost  as  many  balls  in  him  as  there  are  stars  in  the  banner  under  which  he  had  lived  and  sailed 
so  far  from  home.  We  believe  that  since  this  time  none  of  the  proveditori  and  none  of  the  teachers 
have  ever  tried  to  tame,  much  less  teach  to  dance,  an  old  American  bear. 

An  American  black  bear  was  kept  for  some  time  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  the  same  den  as  a 
hy;ena.  They  agreed  very  well  together,  except  at  meals,  when  the  liyiena  though  much  the  smaller — 
was  generally  master  ; and  the  bear  would  moan  most  piteously,  and  in  a tone  somewhat  resembling 
the  bleating  of  a sheep,  while  his  companion  quietly  consumed  the  remainder  of  his  dinner. 

The  American  bear  is  subject  to  some  variation,  of  which  the  cinnamon  bear,  from  its  bright-red 
colour,  is  the  most  marked  example.  A pair  of  these  animals  was  presented  by  the  Hudson  s Bay  Company 
to  the  Zoological  Society,  in  whose  gardens  they  lived  for  twenty  and  twenty-five  years  respectively, 
in  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  bear-pit — so  attractive  to  visitors  of  all  ages.  Throughout  this  period, 
they  were  always  ready  to  climb  to  the  summit  of  the  pole  for  the  buns  and  cakes  with  which  they 
were  plentifully  supplied. 
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The  value  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  black  bear  has  been  for  many  years  greatly  diminished. 
From  twenty,  and  even  forty  guineas,  it  has  fallen  to  from  twenty  to  sixty  shillings.  In  1783,  the 
importation  into  England  amounted  to  10,500  skins;  it  ascended  gradually  to  25,000,  in  1803;  but, 
within  thirty  years,  there  was  a very  considerable  decline. 


THE  BARREN-GROUND  BEAR. 

Dr.  Richardson  says: — “From  the  inquiries  I made  throughout  the  woody  country,  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  being  108  of  latitude,  I learnt  that  the  natives  of  these  districts  are 
acquainted  with  only  two  species  of  land-bear — namely,  the  common  black  bear,  including  the  cinnamon 
coloured,  and  other  varieties,  and  the  grizzly  bear,  which  is  confined  to  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  extensive  plains  that  skirt  their  bases.  The  barren  lands,  however,  lying  to  the 
northward  and  eastward  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  extending  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  are  frequented  by  a 
species  of  bear  which  differs  from  the  American  black  bear  in  its  greater  size,  profile,  physiognomy, 
larger  soles,  and  tail ; and  from  the  grizzly  bear,  also,  in  colour,  and  the  comparative  smallness  of  its 
claws.  Its  general  affinity  is  with  the  brown  bear  of  Norway  ; but  its  identity  with  that  species  has 
not  been  established  by  actual  comparison.  It  frequents  the  sea  coast  in  autumn,  in  considerable 
numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  fish.  The  general  colour  of  this  bear  is  a dusky,  or,  sometimes, 
yellowish  brown ; but  the  shoulders  and  flanks  are,  in  the  summer  season,  at  least,  covered  with  long 
hair,  which  is  frequently  pale  towards  the  tips.  The  Indians  and  their  interpreters,  who  are  not  very 
precise  in  the  application  of  the  few  terms  they  have  to  express  variations  of  colour,  often  denominate 
them  ‘ white  bears.’  ” 

It  is  not  improbable  that  these  animals  are  the  “ silver  bears,”  which  Pennant  considers  the  same 
as  those  which  inhabit  the  north  of  Europe,  though  he  describes  them  as  a variety  of  the  American 
black  bear. 

Dr.  Richardson  says  that  the  barren-ground  bear  does  not  possess  the  boldness  of  the  time  grizzly 
bear,  as  all  the  individuals  seen  by  his  party  fled  at  once ; that  it  resorts  to  the  coast  of  the  Arctic 
Sea  in  the  month  of  August ; and  that  it  preys,  indiscriminately,  on  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food. 
In  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  beai’s  he  found  the  remains  of  a seal,  a marmot,  a large  quantity  of  the 
long,  sweet  roots  of  some  astragali  and  hedysara,  together  with  some  berries,  and  a little  grass.  Many 
long  white  worms  adhered  to  the  interior  of  the  stomach.  He  also  observes,  that  the  tail  of  the  barren- 
ground  bear  is  longer  than  that  of  the  black  bear,  which  is  conspicuous  enough. 


THE  GRIZZLY  BEAR* 

This  species  is  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  black  bear.  Lewis  and  Clarke  give  the  measurement  ot 
one  as  nine  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  and  state  that  they  have  seen  one  of  larger  dimensions. 
It  attains  the  weight  of  800  pounds.  The  length  of  the  fore  foot  in  one  of  those  measured 
by  the  travellers  just  mentioned,  exceeded  nine  inches ; that  of  the  hind  foot  was  eleven 
inches  and  three-quarters,  without  the  talons,  and  the  breadth  was  seven  inches.  The  claws  of  the 
fore  foot — which  are  a good  deal  longer,  and  less  curved  than  those  of  the  liind  feet — measured,  in 
another  individual,  more  than  six  inches.  This  part  of  its  organisation  is  well  adapted  for  digging,  but 
not  for  climbing ; and  the  grizzly  bear  does  not  ascend  trees.  The  muzzle  is  lengthened,  nar- 
rowed, and  flattened,  and  the  canine  teetli  are  highly  developed,  exhibiting  a great  increase  of  size  and 
, power.  The  tail  is  very  small,  and  so  entirely  lost  in  the  hair  that  covers  the  buttocks,  that  it  is  a 
standing  joke  among  the  Indian  hunters,  when  they  have  killed  a grizzly  bear,  to  desire  any  one 
unacquainted  with  that  animal  to  take  hold  of  its  tail.  The  fur,  or  rather  hair,  is  abundant,  long,  and 
varying  through  most  of  the  intermediate  gradations  between  gray  and  blackish-brown — which  last  is 
prevalent,  and  more  or  less  grizzled.  On  the  muzzle,  it  is  pale  and  short;  on  the  legs,  it  is  darker  and 
coarser.  The  eyes  are  small,  and  rather  sunk  in  the  head. 


* Ursus  ferox. 
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Unwieldy  as  this  animal  appears,  it  is  capable  of  great  rapidity  of  motion,  and  its  strength  is  over- 
powering. The  bison  contends  in#vaiu  with  the  grizzly  bear.  The  conqueror  drags  the  enormous 
carcase,  weighing  about  1,000  pounds,  to  a chosen  place,  digs  a pit  for  its  reception,  and  repairs  to  it 
till  the  exhausted  store  compels  him  to  renew  the  chase.  And  yet  he  will  be  satisfied  with  fruits  and 
roots  ; and  on  his  diet  depends  the  aggravated  or  mitigated  ferocity  of  his  disposition.  The  bears  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  feed,  for  the  most  part,  on  a vegetable  diet,  are  mild,  when 
compared  with  those  on  the  eastern  side,  whose  appetite  for  blood  is  abetted  by  the  abundant  supply  of 
animal  food  which  is  there  offered  them. 

The  accounts  given  of  this  creature’s  tenacity  of  life  are  very  extraordinary,  but  they  are  related 
by  witnesses  worthy  of  all  credit.  It  is  recorded  that  one,  whose  lungs  had  been  pierced  with  five  balls 
and  whose  body  was  suffering  under  five  other  wounds,  swam  a considerable  distance  to  a sand-bar  in 
a river,  and  survived  twenty  minutes.  Another,  shot  through  the  centre  of  the  lungs,  pursued  for  half 
a mile  the  hunter  by  whom  the  wound  was  given,  then  returned  more  than  twice  that  distance,  clng  a 
bed  for  itself  in  the  earth,  two  feet  in  depth  and  five  in  length,  and  was  apparently  in  life  at  least  two 
hours  after  the  shot  was  fired.  • A third,  though  shot  through  the  heart  within  twenty  paces,  as  he  was 
rushing  on  the  hunter,  fell,  indeed,  but  got  up  again.  He  was  then  followed  one  hundred  yards,  when 
the  wound  was  found  to  be  mortal. 

Mr.  Drummond,  in  his  excursions  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  had  frequent  opportunities  ot 
observing  the  manner  of  the  grizzly  bears,  and  it  often  happened  that,  in  turning  the  point  of  a rock, 
or  sharp  angle  of  a valley,  he  came  suddenly  on  one  or  more  of  them.  On  such  occasions,  they  reared 
on  their  hind  legs,  and  made  a loud  noise  like  a person  breathing  quick,  but  much  harsher.  He  kept 
his  ground,  without  attempting  to  molest  them ; and  they,  on  their  part,  after  attentively  regarding 
him  for  some  time,  generally  wheeled  round  and  galloped  off — though,  from  their  known  disposition, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  he  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces,  had  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
attempted  to  fly. 

When  he  discovered  them  from  a distance,  he  generally  frightened  them  away  by  beating  on  a 
large  tin  box,  in  which  he  carried  his  specimens  of  plants.  He  never  saw  more  than  four  together, 
and  two  of  these  he  supposes  to  have  been  cubs  : he  more  frequently  met  them  singly,  or  in  pairs. 
He  was  only  once  attacked,  and  then  by  a female,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  her  cubs  to  escape.  His 
gun,  on  this  occasion,  missed  fire,  but  he  kept  her  at  bay  with  the  stock  of  it,  until  some  gentlemen  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  with  whom  he  was  travelling  at  the  time,  came  up,  and  drove  her  oil. 

In  the  latter  end  of  June,  1826,  he  observed  a male  caressing  a female,  and  soon  afterwards  they 
both  came  towards  him,  but  whether  accidentally,  or  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  him,  he  was  unable 
to  ascertain.  He  ascended  a tree,  and,  as  the  female  drew  near,  fired  at  and  wounded  her.  She  uttered 
a few  loud  screams,  which  threw  the  male  into  a furious  rage,  and  he  reared  up  against  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  in  which  Mr.  Drummond  was  seated,  but  made  no  attempt  to  ascend  it.  The  female  in  the 
meantime  lay  down,  and,  as  the  male  was  proceeding  to  join  her,  he  was  shot  also.  Irom  the  size  ot 
their  teeth  and  claws  he  supposed  that  they  were  about  four  years’  old.  The  cubs  of  a grizzly  bear  can 
climb  trees,  but  when  the  animal  is  fully  grown  it  is  unable  to  do  so — according  to  the  report  of  the 
Indians — from  the  form  of  its  claws. 

A party  of  voyagers,  who  had  been  employed  all  day  in  tracking  a canoe  up  the  Saskatchewan, 
had  seated  themselves  in  the  twilight  by  a fire,  and  were  busy  in  preparing  their  supper,  when  a large 
grizzly  bear  sprang  over  the  canoe  that  was  tilted  behind  them,  and  seizing  one  of  the  part}  by  the 
shoulders,  earned  him  off.  The  rest  fled  in  terror,  with  the  exception  of  a native,  named  Bourasso, 
who,  grasping  his  gun,  followed  tho  bear  as  it  was  retreating  leisurely  with  its  prey.  He  called  to 
his  unfortunate  comrade,  that  he  was  afraid  of  hitting  him  if  he  fired  at  the  bear,  but  the  latter 
entreated  him  to  fire  immediately,  as  tho  bear  was  squeezing  him  to  death.  On  this  he  took  a 
deliberate  aim,  and  discharged  his  piece  into  the  body  of  the  bear,  who  instantly  dropped  its  prey  to 
pursue  Bourasso.  He  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  the  bear  ultimately  retreated  to  a thicket,  where 
it  was  supposed  to  have  died,  but  the  curiosity  of  the  party  not  being  a match  for  their  feais,  the 
fact  of  its  decease  was  not  ascertained.  The  man  who  was  rescued  had  his  arm  fractal ed,  and  ".is 
otherwise  severely  bitten,  but  finally  recovered.  Dr.  Richardson  says  : “I  have  seen  bomasso,  and 
can  add,  that  the  account  he  gives  is  fully  credited  by  the  traders  in  that  part  of  the  counti),  ^10  llie 
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oest  qualified  to  judge  of  its  truth  from  their  knowledge  of  the  parties.  I have  been  tyld  that  there 
is  a man  now  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edmonton-house,  who  was  attacked  by  a grizzly  bear 
which  sprang  out  of  a thicket,  and  with  one  stroke  of  its  paw  completely  scalped  him,  laying  bare  the 
skull,  and  bringing  the  skin  of  the  forehead  down  over  the  eyes.  Assistance  coming  up,  the  bear 
made  off  without  doing  him  any  further  injury,  but  the  scalp  not  being  replaced,  the  poor  man  has 
lost  his  sight,  though  he  thinks  his  eyes  are  uninjured.” 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  plains  to  the  eastward  of  them,  particularly  the  districts  which 
are  interspersed  with  open  prairies  and  grassy  hills,  are  the  chief  haunts  of  the  grizzly  bears.  To  the 
north  they  have  been  observed  as  far  as  fildegs.  of  latitude,  and  it  is  supposed  they  are  to  lie  found 
still  further.  To  the  south  it  is  said  they  extend  as  far  as  Mexico.  The  cubs  and  the  pregnant 
females  hybernate,  but  the  older  males  often  come  abroad  for  food  during  winter.  A den  of  winter 
retreat  was  found  to  be  ten  feet  in  width,  five  feet  in  height  and  six  feet  in  length. 

A fine  grizzly  bear  was  presented  to  George  III.  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  was  long 
resident  in  the  Tower  of  London  ; it  was  called  “ Martin,”  and  subsequently  “ Old  Martin,”  and  was 
presented,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  collection,  by  William  IY.  to  the  Zoological  Society. 

THE  WHITE,  POLAR,  OR  ICE  BEAR  * 

An  acquaintance  with  this  animal  may  be  traced  to  a remote  period  of  English  history.  It  is  | 
known,  for  instance,  that  Henry  III.  directed  a precept  to  the  Sheriffs  of  London,  ordering  them  to 
allow  fourpence  a day  for  supporting  the  white  bear,  with  his  keeper,  in  the  Tower ; and  they  were 
also  enjoined  to  provide  a muzzle  and  an  iron  chain  to  hold  the  bear  out  of  the  water,  and  also  a long  ! 
and  strong  cord  to  hold  him  while  he  washed  himself  in  the  Thames.  The  urging  people  to  go  and 
“see  the  lions  washed”  at  the  Tower — an  April  fool’s  trick,  which  was  common  half  a century  ago — 
may  have  originated  in  the  washing  of  the  white  bear. 

In  April,  1559,  Queen  Elizabeth  went  in  great  state  from  St.  Mary  Spital,  situated  on  the  east- 
side  of  Bishopsgate-street,  with  fields  in  the  rear,  which  has  long  formed  the  suburb  called  Spitalfields, 
attended  by  a thousand  men  in  harness,  with  shirts  of  mail  and  corslets,  and  morris  pikes,  and  ten 
great  pieces  carried  through  London  unto  the  court,  with  drums,  flutes,  and  trumpets  sounding,  and 
two  morris  dancers,  and  two  white  bears  in  a cart.  Her  Majesty’s  interest  in  bears  of  another 
species  has  already  been  noticed. 

While  we  write,  there  are  two  specimens  of  this  animal  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society. 
The  female  has  lived  there  about  twelve  years,  and  the  male  about  eight.  When  standing  on  his  hind 
legs,  he  can  reach  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  six  inches  with  his  muzzle.  To  capture  so  large  a creature, 
and  incarcerate  him  without  injury  in  a cask  not  exceeding  five  feet  six  inches  in  length,  in  which,  after 
living  for  at  least  three  months,  he  was  ultimately  conveyed  to  the  Gardens,  is  a feat  of  no  ordinary 
kind.  Few  persons,  indeed,  would  undertake  it,  but  it  was  accomplished,  like  many  other  extraor- 
dinary enterprises,  by  some  persons  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  by  whom  these  ice  bears  are  some- 
times brought  home,  as  a supplemental  venture,  to  Peterhead,  on  their  return  from  the  Polar  Seas. 

This  species  is  of  a more  lengthened  form  than  that  of  the  others ; the  head  is  very  much 
elongated  and  flattened,  the  ears  and  mouth  are  comparatively  sjnall,  the  neck  is  very  long  and  thick, 
and  the  sole  of  the  foot  very  large.  The  fur  is  silvery  white  tinged  with  yellow,  close,  short,  and 
even  on  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back ; long,  fine,  and  inclined  to  be  woolly  on  the 
hinder  parts,  legs,  and  belly.  The  sole  of  the  foot  exhibits  a beautiful  instance  of  the  Divine 
adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  for  it  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  long  hair,  affording  the  animal 
a firm  footing  on  the  ice.  The  claws  are  black,  not  much  curved,  thick,  and  short. 

An  inhabitant  ol  the  dreary  regions  which  surround  the  North  Pole,  where  reigns  eternal  frost,  and 
of  those  coasts  which  are  rarely  free  from  ice,  this  bear,  in  a state  of  nature,  is  almost  entirely 
carnivorous.  Animals  ol  the  land  and  of  the  sea,  birds  and  their  eggs,  the  dead  and  the  living,  are 
alike  eagerly  made,  its  prey.  Well  adapted  to  swim  and  dive,  and  of  great  strength,  it  chases 
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the  seal  with  success,  and  will  even  attack  the  walrus  itself.  Cartwright  saw  a Polar  bear  dive 
after  a salmon,  and  it  killed  the  fish.  Plie  bear,  on  seeing  a seal,  gets  quietly  into  the  water, 
anil  swims  until  to  leeward  of  him,  from  whence,  by  frequent  short  dives,  it  silently  makes  its 
approaches,  and  so  arranges  its  distance  that,  at  the  last  dive,  it  reaches  the  sp«t  where  the  seal  is 
lying.  If  the  poor  animal  attempts  to  escape  by  rolling  in  the  water,  it  falls  into  the  bear’s  clutches  ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  he  lies  still,  his  enemy  makes  a powerful  spring,  kills  him  on  the  ice,  and  devours 
him  at  its  leisure. 

A seal,  lying  in  the  middle  of  a large  piece  of  ice,  with  a hole  just  before  it,  was  marked  out  by 
a bear  for  its  prey,  and  secured  by  the  artifice  of  diving  under  the  ice,  and  making  its  way  to  the 
hole  by  which  the  seal  was  prepared  to  retreat.  The  seal,  however,  observed  its  approach,  and 
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plunged  into  the  water,  but  the  bear  instantly  sprang  upon  it,  and  appeared  in  about  a minute  after- 
wards with  the  seal  in  its  mouth. 

Not  only  does  the  bear  swim,  but  it  is  able  to  make  long  springs  in  the  water.  Captain  Sabine 
states  that  he  saw  one  about  midway  between  the  north  and  south  shores  of  Barrow’s  Straits,  which 
are  forty  miles  apart,  though  thei’e  was  no  ice  in  sight,  to  which  it  could  repair  for  rest.  The  floating 
carcases  of  whales  and  other  marine  animals  form  a considerable  part  of  its  food  ; but  it  does  not 
disdain,  under  the  pressure  of  hunger,  to  seek  the  shore  in  quest  of  roots  and  berries.  The  pace  of 
the  Polar  bear  is  described  by  Captain  Lyon  as  “a  kind  of  shuffle,  as  quick  as  the  sharp  gallop  of  a 
horse.” 

As  the  Polar  bear  resides  principally  on  the  fields  of  ice,  it  is  frequently  drifted  far  from  the 
land.  In  this  way  these  animals  are  often  carried  from  the  coast  of  Greenland  to  Iceland,  where 
they  commit  such  ravages  on  the  flocks,  that  the  inhabitants  rise  in  a body  to  destroy  them. 
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In  winter  this  animal  sleeps,  like  other  species  of  the  genus,  but  takes  up  its  residence  in  a 
different  situation,  generally  under  the  declivities  of  rocks,  or  at  the  foot  of  a bank  where  the  snow 
drifts  over  it  to  a greater  depth.  A small  hole  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  is  constantly  observed 
in  the  dome  of  its  den. 

This,  however,  has  regard  solely  to  the  she  bear,  who  retires  to  her  winter  quarters  in  NovemW, 
where  she  lives  without  food,  brings  forth  two  young  about  Christmas,  and  leaves  the  den  in  the 
month  of  March,  when  the  cubs  are  as  large  as  a shepherd’s  dog.  If,  perchance,  her  offspring  are  tired, 
they  ascend  the  back  of  the  dam,  where  they  ride  securely  either  in  water  or  ashore.  Though  they 
sometimes  go  as  far  as  thirty  miles  from  the  sea  in  winter,  they  always  come  down  to  the  shore  in  the 
spring  with  their  cubs,  where  they  subsist  on  seals  and  sea-weed.  The  he  bear  wanders  about  tie 
marshes  and  adjacent  parts  until  November,  and  then  goes  out  to  sea  upon  the  ice,  and  preys  upon 
seals.  These  animals  are  very  fat,  and,  though  very  inoffensive  if  not  meddled  with,  are  exceedingly 
fierce  when  provoked. 

Bears  are  remarkably  affectionate  towards  tjicir  young,  and  peculiarly  sagacious.  On  one 
occasion  a mother  bear  with  two  cubs  "was  pursued  across  a field  of  ice  by  a party  of  armed  sailors. 
At  first  she  urged  her  young  ones  to  increase  their  speed,  but  finding  the  pursuers  gaining  on  them, 
she  carried,  pushed,  or  pitched  them  alternately  forwards  until  she  effected  their  escape.  The  little 
creatures  are  said  to  have  placed  themselves  across  her  path  to  receive  her  impulse,  and  when  thrown 
forward  they  ran  on  till  she  overtook  them,  when  they  adjusted  themselves  for  a second  throw. 

While  on  a Polar  expedition  a ship  was  locked  in  the  ice.  Early  one  morning  the  man  at  the 
mast-head  gave  notice  that  three  bears  were  making  their  way  very  fast  over  the  frozen  ocean,  and 
directing  their  course  towards  the  ship.  They  had,  doubtless,  been  invited  by  the  scent  of  some 
blubber  of  a hippopotamus,  which  the  crew  had  killed  a few  days  before,  and  which,  having  been  set 
on  fire,  was  burning  on  the  ice  at  the  time  of  their  approach. 

They  proved  to  be  a she  bear  and  her  two  cubs,  but  the  cubs  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  dam. 
They  ran  eagerly  to  the  fire,  and  drew  out  from  the  flames  part  of  the  flesh  of  the  sea-horse  that 
remained  unconsumed,  and  ate  it  voraciously.  The  crew  of  the  ship  threw  great  lumps  thev  had 
still  left  on  the  ice,  which  the  old  bear  fetched  away  singly,  laying  each  piece  before  the  cubs  as  she 
brought  it,  and,  dividing  it,  gave  each  a share,  reserving  only  a small  portion  for  herself.  As  she  was 
fetching  away  the  last  piece,  the  crew  levelled  their  muskets  at  the  cubs,  and  shot  them  both  dead  ; at 
the  same  time  wounding  the  dam  in  her  retreat,  but  not  mortally.  Though  she  could  but  just  crawl 
to  the  place  where  they  lay,  she  carried  the  lump  of  flesh  she  had  fetched  away,  as  she  had  done  the 
others,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  laid  it  down  before  them. 

When  she  saw  they  refused  to  eat,  she  laid  her  paws  first  on  the  one  and  then  on  the  other,  and 
endeavoured  to  raise  them  up,  making  at  the  same  time  the  most  pitiable  moans.  Finding  she  could 
not  stir  them  she  went  off,  and,  when  she  had  got  to  some  distance,  looked  back  and  moaned  ; and 
that  not  availing  to  entice  them,  she  returned,  and  smelling  round  them,  began  to  lick  their 
wounds.  She  went  off  a second  time  as  before,  and  having  crawled  a few  paces,  looked  again  behind 
her,  and  for  some  time  stood  moaning.  But  still,  her  cubs  not  rising  to  follow,  she  returned  to  them 
anew,  and  with  signs  of  indescribable  fondness  went  round  pawing  them  successively.  Finding  at  last 
that  they  were  motionless  and  cold,  she  raised  her  head  and  growled  furiously.  A volley  of  musket 
balls  was  now  discharged — she  fell  between  her  cubs,  and  died  licking  their  wounds. 

A female  bear,  with  two  cubs,  approached  the  ship  Captain  (afterwards  Dr.)  Scoresby  com- 
manded, and  was  shot.  The  cubs,  not  attempting  to  escape,  were  taken  alive.  These  animals,  though 
at  first  evidently  very  unhappy,  became,  at  length,  in  some  measure,  reconciled  to  their  situation,  and, 
being  tolerably  tame,  wei’e  allowed  occasionally  to  go  at  large  about  the  deck.  While  the  ship  was 
moored  to  a lloe,  a few  days  after  they  were  taken,  one.  of  them,  having  a rope  fastened  round  its  neck, 
vas  tin  own  overboard.  It  immediately  swam  to  the  ice,  got  upon  it,  and  attempted  to  escape.  Find- 
ing, itself,  howe\ er,  detained  by  the  rope,  it  endeavoured  to  disengage  itself  in  the  following  ingenious 
v.iy  . Neai  tlie  edge  of  the  floe  was  a crack  in  the  ice,  of  considerable  length,  but  only  eighteen  inches 
oi  two  fe< t,  vide,  and  three  or  four  feet  deep.  To  this  spot  the  bear  returned  ; and  when,  on  crossing 
the  chasm,  tin  bight  of  the  rope  fell  into  it,  he  placed  himself  across  the  opening;  then,  suspending 
him  self  by  the  hind  feet,  with  a leg  on  each  side,  he  dropped  his  head  and  most  of  his  body  into  the 
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chasm,  and,  with  a foot  applied  to  each  side  of  the  neck,  attempted,  for  some  minutes,  to  push  the  rope 
over  his  head.  Finding  this  scheme  ineffectual,  he  removed  to  the  main  ice,  and,  running  with  great 
impetuosity  from  the  ship,  gave  a determined  pull  at  the  rope  ; then  going  backwards  a few  steps,  he 
repeated  the  jerk.  At  length,  after  renewed  attempts  to  escape  this  way — every  failure  of  which  he 
announced  by  a significant  growl — lie  yielded  himself  to  his  hard  necessity,  and  lay  down  on  the  ice 
in  angry  and  sullen  silence. 

The  captain  of  a whaler,  being  anxious  to  procure  a bear  without  wounding  the  skin,  made  trial 
of  the  stratagem  of  laying  the  noose  of  a rope  in  the  snow,  and  placing  a piece  of  lcreng,  or  carcase  of 
a whale,  within  it.  A bear,  ranging  the  neighbouring  ice,  was  soon  enticed  to  the  spot  by  the  smell 
of  burning  meat.  He  perceived  the  bait,  approached,  and  seized  it  in  his  mouth  ; but  his  foot,  at  the 
same  moment,  by  a jerk  of  the  rope  being  entangled  in  tire  noose,  he  pushed  it  off  with  the  adjoining 
paw,  and  deliberately  retired.  After  having  eaten  the  piece  he  carried  away  with  him,  he  returned. 


A SUHl’lUSE. 

Tlie  noose,  with  another  piece  of  kreng,  being  then  replaced,  he  pushed  the  rope  aside,  and  again  walked 
triumphantly  off  with  the  kreng.  A third  time  the  noose  was  laid,  the  rope  was  now  buried  in  the 
snow,  and  the  bait  laid  in  a deep  hole  dug  in  the  centre.  But  Bruin,  after  sniffing  about  the  place 
for  a few  minutes,  scraped  the  snow  away  with  his  paw,  threw  the  rope  aside,  and  once  more  escaped 
unhurt  with  his  prize. 

The  statements  of  some  of  the  early  navigators  require  qualification.  I hat  the  1 olar  bear,  when 
pressed,  will  attack  man,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  such  an  attack  must  be  formidable  will  be  evident 
to  any  one  who  looks  on  the  dead,  but  especially  the  living  animal.  But  when  one  man  informs  us  -hat 
he  and  his  comrades  slew  a Polar  bear  which  was  twenty-three  feet  long;  and  another,  that  he  and  his 
party  suffered  from  the  frequent  attacks  of  these  animals,  that  they  seized  on  the  seamen,  carried  them 
off  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  devoured  them  at  their  leisure,  within  sight  of  the  survivors,  we  must 
pause  before  we  can  give  them  entire  credence. 

With  these  bears  the  Polar  voyagers,  Barentz  and  Heemskerck,  had  many  adventures. 


One 
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morning  they  saw  a white  bear,  and  rowed  a boat  towards  him,  wishing  to  put  a rope  round  his  neck ; 
but,  on  approaching,  his  aspect  was  so  formidable,  that  they  dared  not  run  the  risk.  They,  therefore, 
returned  on  board,  to  get  more  men  and  arms  ; and,  thus  provided,  they  rowed  their  boats  towards 
the  bear,  and  engaged  in  combat  with  him  for  the  space  of  four  tui-ns  of  the"  hour-glass  before  their 
weapons  produced  any  effect.  At  length  he  was  wounded  on  the  back  by  a blow  from  a hatchet ; 
but,  as  this  did  not  prevent  his  swimming  away,  lie  was  struck  with  the  hatchet  on  the  head,  which 
proved  fatal.  The  bear  was  now  taken  on  board  and  skinned  ; the  flesh  was  eaten,  but  it  made 
those  who  pai’took  of  it  ill. 

At  another  time  they  saw  three  beax-s  approach,  when  one  hid  himself  behind  a large  mass  of 
ice,  and  for  the  two  others  the  party  made  l’eady  with  their  ax’quebuses.  On  the  ice  was  a tub,  in 
which  was  some  meat  soaking ; one  of  the  bears  put  in  his  head  to  get  a piece,  but  was  instantly  shot, 
and  dropped  down  dead.  The  other  bear  stopped,  examining  his  companion,  apparently  surprised  at 
his  not  moving,  and  then  made  off.  Subsequently  he  returned,  and  x-aised  himself  on  his  hind  legs, 
as  if  to  spring  oxi  his  assailants,  but  he  was  wpunded  by  a shot,  and  made  off  with  a loud 
cry. 

Two  of  the  crew  of  a vessel  which  had  anchored  xiear  Nova  Zernbla  landed  on  an  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Weigats,  and,  impelled  by  cux’iosity,  wandered  some  distance  from  the  beach  ; but, 
whilst  unconscious  of  danger,  one  of  them  was  suddenly  seized  on  the  back  by  a bear,  and  brought 
to^he  earth.  His  companion  ran  off  and  gave  the  alarm,  and  a party  of  his  shipmates  came  to  their 
assistance.  The  bear  stood  over  its  prey  during  their  approach  without  the  least  appearance  of  fear, 
and,  on  their  attack,  spx-ang  on  one  of  their  number',  and  almost  made  him  a victim  to  its  ferocity  and 
power.  The  rest  now  fled  in  confusion,  and  coixld  not  be  induced  to  renew  the  conflict.  Three  sailors 
only  arnoxxg  the  crew  had  sxxfficient  coux-age  to  combat  this  formidable  animal ; they  attacked  it, 
and,  after  a dangerous  struggle,  killed  it,  and  rescued  the  mangled  bodies  of  their  xmfortunate 
shipmates. 

Captain  Cook,  of  the  “ Archaxxgel,”  of  Lynn,  being  near  the  coast  of  Spitzbex-gen,  landed,  accom- 
panied" by  his  sux-geon  and  mate.  While  traversixxg  the  shore  the  captain  was  xxnexpectedly  attacked 
by  a bear-,  which  seized  him  in  an  instant  between  its  paws.  At  this  awful  cx'isis,  when  a moment’s 
hesitation  would  have  been  fatal,  he  called  to  his  sux-geon  to  fire,  who,  with  admirable  resolution  and 
steadiness,  disclxax-ged  his  piece  as  directed,  and  providentially  shot  the  bear  thx'ouglx  the  head.  The 
captain,  by  this  prompt  assistance,  was  preserved  fx-oxn  being  torn  to  pieces. 

More  recexxtly  Captain'  Hawkins,  of  the  “ Everthorpe,”  of  Hull,  when  iix  Davis’s  Straits,  seeing  a 
very  lax'ge  bear,  took  a boat  and  pxxshed  off  in  pursxxit  of  it.  On  x'eacliing  it  the  captain  stmek  it 
with  a lance  in  tlje  breast,  axxd  while  in  the  act  of  recovering  his  weapon  for  aixotlier  blow  the  enraged 
animal  spx-ang  up,  seized  him  by  the  thigh,  and  threw  him  over  its  head  into  the  water.  Happily  it 
did  not  repeat  its  attack,  but  exerted  itself  to  escape.  As  the  attexxtion  of  everyone  was  now  directed 
to  the  captain,  the  bear  was  allowed  to  swim  away  without  further  xnolestatioxx. 

In  another  instaxxce,  some  Polar  voyagex-s  having  takeix  froxxx  the  boats  all  the  provisions,  and 
placed  tliexxx  on  the  ice,  which  pressed  thexxx  in  on  all  sides,  axxd  xxxade  theixx  fearful  for  the  safety  of 
their  vessels,  they  secured  shelter  for  themselves  with  their  sails,  aixd  appointed  one  of  the  meix  as 
sentinel.  Aboixt  midnight  three  bears  eanxe  towards  the  boats,  when  the  sexxtinel  suddenly  gave  the 
alaxmi,  shouting  “ Thi'ee  beax’s  ! — three  Beal's!”  The  voyagex's  immediately  ran  foi'tlx  from  their 
shelter,  with  their  muskets,  which  had  been  clxai'ged  with  small  shot  to  kill  bii'ds,  but,  xxot  havixxg  time 
to  i-e-load,  they  dischai'ged  their  pieces  at  the  beai's.  It  was  well  for  them  that  the  bears  were  thus 
slightly  wounded,  as  it  made  tlxenx  retire  to  a sufficient  distaxxce  to  allow  them  to  i'e-chai'ge  their 
muskets,  which  being  done,  they  killed  one  beai',  axxd  the  othei's  fled.  They  retux-ned  about  two  hours 
aftei'wai'ds,  but,  hearing  a noise  as  they  were  approaching  the  boats,  they  finally  departed. 

Always  on  the  watch  for  animals  sleeping  oxx  the  ice,  the  beai's  endeavour-,  by  stratagem,  to 
approach  them  unobserved,  fox-,  on  the  smallest  disturbance,  the  animals  dai't  through  holes  in  the  ice, 
which  they  always  take  care  to  be  near,  and  thus  evade  pursuit  One  sunshiny  day,  a walrus  of  nine 
or  ten  feet  in  length,  rose  in  a pool  of  water1,  and,  after  looking  ai'oxxnd,  drew  his  gi'easy  carouse  upon 
the  ice,  whei'e  he  rolled  about  for  a time,  and  at  length,  laid  himself  down  to  sleep.  A bear,  which 
had  probably  been  observing  his  movements,  crawled  carefully  upon  the  ice,  on  the  opposite  side 
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of  the  pool,  and  began  to  roll  about  also,  but  apparently  more  with  design  than  amusement,  as  he 
progressively  lessened  the  distance  that  intervened  between  himself  and  his  prey.  The  walrus, 
suspicious  of  his  advances,  drew  himself  up,  preparatory  to  a precipitate  retreat  into  the  water- 
in  case  ot  a nearer  acquaintance  with  his  playful  but  treacherous  visitor,  on  which  the  bear  was 
instant  1%  motionless,  as  it  in  the  act  of  sleep  ; but,  after  a time,  began  to  lick  his  paws,  and  clean 
himself,  and  occasionally  to  encroach  a little  more  upon  his  intended  prey.  But  even  this  artifice  did  not 
succeed.  The  wary  walrus  was  far  too  cunning  to  allow  himself  to  be  entrapped,  and  suddenly  plunged 
into  the  pool,  which  the  bear  no  sooner  observed,  than  he  threw  off  all  disguise,  rushed  towards  the 
spot,  and  followed  him  in  an  instant  into  the  water,  where,  perhaps,  he  was  disappointed  of  his  meal. 

Some  adventures  of  Polar  mariners  have  their  terrors  diminished  by  the  occurrence  of  many 
curious  incidents.  A bear,  for  instance,  which  was  attacked  by  a boat’s  .crew,  made  such  a formidable 
resistance,  that  it  was  able  to  climb  the  side  of  the  boat  and  take  possession  of  it,  while  the  intimidated 
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crew  fled  to  the  water,  supporting  themselves  by  the  gunwale  and  rings  of  the  boat,  until,  by  the 
assistance  of  another  party  from  the  ship,  it  was  shot,  as  it  sat  veiy  composedly,  as  if  perfectly  safe 
in  the  stern. 

On  another  occasion  a sailor,  who  was  pursued  on  a field  of  ice  by  a bear,  when  far  from  all 
assistance,  preserved  his  life  by  throwing  down  an  article  of  clothing  whenever  the  bear  gained  upon 
him,  on  which  it  always  suspended  the  pursuit  until  it  had  examined  the  garment,  and  thus  gave  him 
time  to  obtain  some  advance.  In  this  way,  as  a hat,  a jacket,  and  a neckerchief,  were  successively 
cast  down,  the  progress  of  the  bear  was  retarded,  and  the  sailor  escaped  from  the  danger  that 
threatened  him  to  his  vessel.  Wo  go  to  Paris  for  another  tale. 

One  bright  moonlight  night,  during  the  last  days  of  the  first  /empire,  a veteran  was  watching, 
alone  and  silent,  near  the  dwelling  of-  the  bear  Martin,  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  Illumined  by  this 
deceitful  light,  the  old  warrior  thought  he  saw  a six-livres  piece  glitter  at  the  bottom  of  the  den. 
mmediately  the  demon  of  riches — who  never  willingly  lets  go  the  prey  which  ho  once  has  seized — - 
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instigated  the  ill-omened  old  soldier  to  forsake  his  post.  He  fetched  a ladder,  and  descended  into  the 
den.  Alas!  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host.  Martin,  suddenly  awakened  at  an  unseavouable  hour, 
by  one  with  whom  he  had  not  the  slightest  acquaintance,  and  whose  intentions  naturally  appeai-ed 
suspicious,  seized  the  intruder  by  the  throat,  strangled  him,  and  scalped  him,  according  to  savage 
custom — that  is  to  say,  stripped  off  his  head  of  hair,  not  without  slightly  blemishing  the  skin  to  wliich 
the  hair  is  attached.  The  writer,  to  whom  we  owe  the  fact,  remarks,  “ It  was  this  specially  charac- 
teristic trait  which  ruined  the  bear  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  which  made  them  say  that  the  bear 
liked  better  than  anything  else,  ginger-bread,  cakes,  and  veterans.  But,  perhaps,  now  tliat  the  popular 
excitement  is  calmed,  the  public  will  have  the  kindness  to  reconsider  its  decided  dislike  to  the  bear, 
and  will  look  upon  things  in  a more  healthy  light.  The  night  attack,  the  storm  by  ladder,  the 
exaggerated  value  which  belonged  to  bear  skins  at  that  epoch,  when  the  fur  c&p  and  its  chin  strap 
took  so  high  a position  in  society  ; and  he  will  certainly  admit,  like  me,  a case  of  legitimate  defence 
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and  like  me,  he  will  pronounce  the  bear  1 not  guilty.’  More  than  that,  if  it  were  proved  that  the  old 
soldier  in  question  wore  at  the  time,  as  some  have  suspected,  a bear's  fur  cap  upon  liis  head,  then, 
indeed,  the  innocence  of  the  bear  can  no  longer  be  called  in  doubt.” 

Bears,  when  hungry,  are  always  on  the  alert.  One  of  them  will  willingly  take  up  an  ambuscade 
in  the  lower  branches  of  some  tufted  tree,  if  ho  can  lind  one,  or  behind  some  rocky  post,  commanding 
a detile,  from  which  he  rushes  on  the  victim  he  is  watching,  seizes  it  by  the  neck  and  strangles  it.  The 
muscular  strength  of  the  bear  is  prodigious,  and  exceeds  that  of  our  most  powerful  wrestlers.  .Bears 
have  been  seen  to  kill  a horse  or  a bull  stiff  dead  with  a single  stroke  of  their  powerful  paw.  ll  the 
bear  rarely  has  the  upper  hand  in  his  duels  with  man,  as  would  appear  from  the  number  ot  bears  fur 
caps  worn  by  soldiers,  that  only  proves  the  superiority  of  the  arms  of  man.  The  bear  having  the  halm 
of  rising  on  his  hind  feet  to  attack  the  hunter,  naturally  exposes  his  flank  to  the  enemy,  who  only 
requires  a,  little  coolness  and  address  to  pierce  his  heart  with  a poniard  or  a bullet.  The  poniard  is 
the  best  mode  to  avoid  injuring  the  skin.  There  was  a bear  hunter  at  Eaux-Bonnes,  in  the  Pyrene* 
who  stabbed  in  this  way  sixty  bears  during  his  life.  He,  however,  missed  the  sixty-first,  which  did  not 
miss  him. 
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The  skin  of  the  bear,  when  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  forms  beautiful  mats  for  a hall,  or  for  the 
bottom  of  a carriage.  Prepared  without  being  ripped  up,  and  the  hairy  side  turned  inwards,  it  makes 
a very  warm  sack  bed,  and  is  used  as  such  in  some  parts  of  Greenland.  The  flesh,  when  cleared  of  the 
fat,  is  well  flavoured  and  savoury,  especially  the  muscular  part  of  the  ham.  Dr.  Scoresby  says,  “ I 
once  treated  my  surgeon  with  a dinner  ol  bear’s  ham,  and  he  did  not  know  for  above  a month 
afterwards  but  that  it  was  beef-steak.  The  liver  is  very  unwholesome.” 

We  now  pass  to  another  genus  formed  by  Linnaeus.*  Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  this  group  of 
animals  is,  perhaps,  the  most  puzzling,  and,  certainly,  the  least  understood,  amongst  the  true  Carnivora , 
and  hence  there  is  no  little  difficulty  in  defining  its  limits,  and  distinguishing  the  species  which  compose 
it.  It  brought  together  animals  with  retractile  claws,  tongues  covered  with  sharp  papillae,  canine  teeth 
of  great  power,  and  molars  formed  for  tearing  flesh,  and  others,  more  or  less,  together  with  some 
who  are  entirely,  vegetable  feeders.  We  shall  select  from  this  heterogenous  assemblage  some  of  its 
individuals,  beginning  with  the  first  of  its  species. 

THE  KINKAJOU.+ 

This  is  a very  remarkable  animal,  the  history  of  which  at  present  is  but  imperfectly  known.  Its 
characteristics  are  these  : — Incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  six  ; canines,  one  on  each  side,  followed  by  five 
grinders,  the  two  first  of  which  are  pointed,  the  other  three  blunt  and  tuberculous  ; the  tail  long  and 
prehensile,  but  covered  with  fur ; the  muzzle  short  ; the  tongue  long,  slender,  and  very  extensible ; 
the  toes,  five;  the  claws  strong  and  hooked ; the  mode  of  progression  semi- plantigrade.  Its  size  is  that 
of  a cat,  but  its  limbs  are  shorter,  and  much  more  thick  and  muscular. 

As  to  the  colour  of  this  weasel-like  creature,  the  nose  is  dusky,  as  also  is  a circle  about  the  large  eyes  ; 
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it  is  most  remarkable  on  the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  the  tail,  yellow,  gray,  and  black  being 
intermixed ; the  sides  of  the  throat  and  the  under  part  of  the  inside  of  the  legs  are  of  a lively  yellow, 
and  the  belly  of  a dirty  white,  tinged  with  yellow. 

This  singular  quadruped  is  a native  of  tropical  America,  where  it  is  known  by  various  names 
among  the  inhabitants  of  different  districts.  Humboldt  states  that  among  the  Musica  Indians,  in  the 
Mesa  of  Guandiaz,  it  is  called  Cuchumbi ; in  the  mission  of  Rio  Negro,  Ma/naviri  ; names  preferable 
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to  that  usually  given,  which  is  a word  of  uncertain  etymology,  and  said  to  he  one  of  the  appellations  of 
a very  different  animal — the  glutton  of  North  America. 

The  kinkajou  is  evidently  nocturnal  in  its  habits — searching  for  food  at  night,  and  remaining 
torpid  during  the  day,  rolled  up  in  some  dark  hole  to  avoid  the  light,  which  it  bears  with  difficulty. 
Its  eyes  are  dark,  the  pupils  round,  and  contracted  almost  to  a point  under  the  influence  of  the  sun. 

This  animal  is  a great  destroyer  of  the  nests  cf  wild  bees  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  honey,  of 
which  it  is  very  fond  ; the  missionaries  from  Spain  have  therefore  given  it  the  name  of  the  honey- 
bear.  In  its  aspect,  which,  under  an  appearance  of  inoffensive  mildness,  conceals  a fierce  spirit — 
dormant,  it  is  true,  in  captivity — there  is  something  not  unlike  that  of  a lemur;-'  the  head  is,, 
however,  broader,  and  the  muzzle  shorter,  with  more  apparent  strength  and  firmness. 

Some  years  ago,  one  of  these  creatures  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
where,  from  its  playfulness  and  good  nature,  it  was  regarded  as  a special  favourite.  During  the  day  it 
reposed  in  a little  inner  den,  but  by  no  means  constantly,  as — especially  in  the  afternoon — it  came  out 

from  time  to  time,  and  readily  engaged  in  play  with  those  to  whom 
it  was  accustomed,  pretending  to  bite,  and  twisting  itself  into  a 
variety  of  antic  positions. 

It  was,  however,  during  the  dusk  of  the  evening  that  its  energy 
was  fully  awakened ; then,  all  play  and  frolic,  it  would  leap  about  its 
cage,  climb  to  the  top,  and  suspend  itself  with  its  hind  claws  and 
tail  to  the  wires,  swinging  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  fullest 
enjoyment'  of  animal  life  ; then,  suddenly  bringing  its  fore  paws  up, 
it  would  traverse  the  top  with  its  back  downwards,  displaying  no 
little  address  and  activity.  During  its  gambols,  it  was  constantly  pro- 
truding its  long  tongue,  and  it  did  so  when  the  food  which  it  wished 
to  obtain  was  presented  at  the  outside  of  the  cage. 

Humboldt  says  that  this  organ  is  made  use  of  to  suck  the  honey 
from  the  bees’  nests  ; but  it  is  probably  an  instrument — as  are  the 
long  tongues  of  many  other  animals — to  obtain  the  insects,  eggs,  and  other  food  which  is  found  in 
crevices.  It  lapped  its  drink  like  a dog.  It  used  its  fore  paws — which  were  remarkably  strong — 
like  a bear,  sometimes,  but  by  no  means  always — to  convey  its  food  to  its  mouth.  Having  thus  con- 
tinued in  lively  and  active  exercise  all  night,  it  invariably  retired  to  bed  with  the  first  beams  of  the 
sun,  where,  if  undisturbed,  it  would  rest  during  the  forenoon ; in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  as  already 
mentioned,  it  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  returning  animation,  which  became  more  and  more 
decided  as  the  day  drew  near  its  close. 

The  only  species  known  of  the  next  genus t is  a little  larger  than  a cat;  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  its  appearance,  and  for  the  thickness  of  its  fur.  Its  general  colour  is  a lively  red,  passing 
into  brown,  on  the  limbs ; its  head  is  of  a paler  tint,  and  its  large,  tail  is  marked  with  lings.  This 
animal  fives  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  near  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 


THE  RACOON.I 

Tins  quadruped  is  a native  of  America,  where  it  appears  to  have  a wide  range,  being  abundant  in  the 
northern  division  of  that  continent  as  high  as  the  cold  latitudes  of  the  fur  country,  and  being  found  in 
the  southern  division  also. 

The  Racoon  belongs  to  the  plantigrade  section  of  the  Carnivora,  but  though  the  soles  of  the  feet 
are  naked,  it  is  only  while  at  rest  that  they  are  fairly  applied  to  the  ground.  Wliile  in  motion  the  heel 
is  raised,  yet  the  gait  of  the  racoon  is  heavy  and  awkward ; its  limbs  are  short  and  stout,  its  back  is 
arched,  and  the  body  is  round,  thick,  and  massive,  with  a marked  fulness  about  the  flanks  adding  to  its 
breadth,  and  making  the  limbs  seem  shorter  than  they  are  in  reality. 

In  size,  the  racoon  is  somewhat  larger  than  a badger ; its  fur  is  of  two  kinds,  a soft,  full  undcr- 
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coat,  anil  an  upper  vest  of  long  and  rather  coarse  hairs.  The  general  colour  is  dusky  gray,  the  tint 
arising  from  each  long  hair  being  annulated  with  white  and  tipped  with  black.  The  face,  cheeks,  and 
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throat  ai’e  white,  with  an  oblique  black  dash  across  the  face,  which  also  spreads  round  the  eyes  ; the  tail 
has  four  or  five  dusky-black  rings ; the  length  is  about  two  feet,  of  which  the  tail  is  eight  or  nine  inches. 

Without  suppleness  or  agility,  the  racoon  exhibits  a certain  address  in  its  actions,  which  harmonise 
with  its  cunning  and  prying  physiognomy.  The 
form  and  general  expression  of  the  head  are 
decidedly  fox-like,  except  that  the  ears  are  round 
and  short,  the  eyes  large,  with  circular  pupils, 
the  muzzle  abruptly  acute,  and  the  nose  ex- 
tending beyond  the  jaws.  . The  tongue  is  soft  ; 
the  teeth  consist  of  six  incisors  in  each  jaw,  and 
two  straight  compressed  canines  ; there  are  three 
conical  false  molars  on  each  side  in  the  upper 
jaw,  succeeded  by  three  tuberculous  true  molars. 

In  the  lower  jaw  there  are  four  false  molars  on 
each  side,  followed  by  a tuberculous  molar. 

The  toes  are  five  on  each  foot,  furnished 
underneath  with  thick  tubercles ; the  claws  are 
long,  powerful,  sharp,  and  fitted  for  digging  ; on 
the  palm,  both  on  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  there 
are  five  distinct  elastic  pads,  or  tubercles  ; one  at 
the  base  of  the  little  toe,  one  at  the  origin  of 
the  thumb,  one  near  the  second  toe,  one  at  the  base  of  the  two  larger  toes,  and  one  towards  the  wrist 
and  heel. 

Though  incapable  of  grasping  objects  with  its  paws,  the  racoon  can  hold  its  food  between  them 
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pressed  together — in  doing  which  it  usually  sits  upon  its  haunches,  like  a bear,  and  in  this  attitude  b 
very  often  feeds.  Its  Paraguay  nam c,"  Agoioarapope — meaning  “the  fox  with  the  stretched  hand” — is 
said  to  allude  to  the  inflexibility  of  its  paws.  “In  fact,”  says  D’Azara,  “the  fore  foot  of  this  animal  is 
very  open,  and  has  the  toes  much  separated,  so  that  they  cannot  be  made  to  grasp,  having  a much 
greater  depth  than  breadth ; nevertheless,  it  makes  use  of  its  two  fore  feet,  but  simultaneously,  and 
without  folding  the  toes,  when  it  wishes  to  cany  food  to  its  mouth.”  The  tail  is  long,  full,  and 
bushy. 

Of  the  senses  of  this  animal,  that  of  smell  is  the  most  developed,  and  is  very  acute.  The  eyes,  though 
the  pupil  is  round,  are  better  adapted  for  twilight  or  night  than  the  glare  of  day ; indeed,  a strong  light 
distresses  and  confuses  the  racoon  exceedingly.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  nocturnal ; and  it  is  most 
probable,  from  the  eyes  being  incapable  of  sustaining  daylight,  that  blindness  from  cataract — opacity  of 
the  lens— is  so  common  to  these  animals  in  a state  of  captivity,  when  they  are  liable  to  be  roused  up, 
and  are  often  kept  awake  during  the  whole  or  a greater  part  of  the  day. 

Left  to  itself,  the  racoon  sleeps  in  its  retreat  during  the  day,  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a ball,  with 
the  head  placed  between  the  thighs.  As  evening  sets  in,  it  begins  to  prowl  for  food — roots,  succulent 
vegetable  matter,  insects,  worms,  birds  and  their  eggs,  constitute  its  diet. 

Lawson,  the  surveyor-general  of  North  Carolina,  says  : — “ It  is  the  drunkenest  creature  living,  if 
he  can  get  any  liquor  that  is  sweet  and  strong.  When  wild,  racoons  are  very  subtle  in  catching  their 
prey.  Those  that  live  in  the  salt  water  feed  much  on  oysters,  which  they  love.  They  watch  the  oyster 
when  it  opens,  and  nimbly  put  in  their  paw,  and  pluck  out  the  fish.  Sometimes  the  oyster  shuts  and 
holds  fast  their  paw  till  the  tide  comes  in,  so  that  they  are  drowned,  though  they  swim  very  well. 

“ The  way  that  the  animal  catches  crabs,  which  he  greatly  admires,  and  which  are  plentiful  in 
Carolina,  is  worthy  of  remark.  When  he  intends  to  make  a prey  of  this  fish,  he  goes  to  a marsh,  where, 
standing  on  the  land,  he  lets  his  tail  hang  in  the  water.  This  the  crab  takes  for  a bait,  and  fastens  his 
claws  therein,  which,  as  soon  as  the  racoon  perceives,  he,  on  a sudden,  springs  forward  a considerable 
way  on  the  land,  and  brings  the  crab  along  with  him.  As  soon  as  the  fish  finds  himself  out  of  his 
element,  he  presently  lets  go  his  hold,  and  then  the  racoon  encounters  him,  by  getting  him  crosswise 
in  his  mouth,  and  devours  him.  There  is  a sort  of  small  land-crab,  which  we  call  a Fiddler , that  runs 
into  a hole  when  anything  pursues  him.  This  crab  the  racoon  takes  by  putting  his  fore  foot  in  the 
hole,  and  pulling  him  out.  With  a tame  racoon  this  sport  is  very  diverting.” 

Lawson  was  an  acute  observer,  and  his  accounts  have  about  them  an  air  of  truth.  Sir  C.  Lyell, 
when  in  America,  saw  the  foot-prints  of  the  racoon  on  the  sands  at  Georgia,  near  Savannah,  and  traced 
them  fresh  to  the  beds  of  oysters  exposed  at  low  tide.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  crabs  called 
Fiddlers  still  abound  in  the  same  locality,  and  the  turkeys  are  known  to  devour  multitudes  of  them ; 
nor  is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  racoons  come  in  for  their  share. 

In  captivity  these  animals  are  easily  tamed,  and  even  appear  susceptible  of  some  degree  of  attach- 
ment ; but  they  never  entirely  lose  their  sentiment  of  independence,  and  are,  consequently,  incapable 
of  complete  domestication.  When  placed  under  a certain  degree  of  restraint,  they  appear  contented  and 
happy,  are  fond  of  play,  and  take  pleasure  in  the  caresses  of  their  triends,  and  even  of  strangers ; but 
however  long  this  kind  of  domestication  may  have  continued,  and  how  much  soever  they  may  seem 
reconciled  to  their  confinement,  the  moment  the  restraint  is  withdrawn,  and  they  feel  themselves  at 
liberty,  the  love  of  freedom  prevails  over  every  other  consideration,  and  they  become  as  wild  as  if  they 
had  never  been  reclaimed.  In  eating,  they  commonly  support  themselves  on  their  hind  legs,  and  carry 
the  food  to  the  mouth  between  the  fore  paws,  having  first  plunged  it  in  water,  if  the  liquid  element,  of 
which  they  are  remarkably  fond,  is  within  reach.  This  great  peculiarity. — the  object  of  which  is 
not  very  obvious  — does  not  appear  to  be  constant  and  uniform,  being  frequently  entirely 
neglected. 

A racoon,  which  had  probably  escaped  from  a menagerie,  was  caught,  in  a preserve  in  Dorsetshire, 
by  one  of  the  under-keepers.  The  animal  became  at  once  familiar  with  him,  ran  about  his  shoulders, 
put  his  paws  in  his  pockets,  and  appeared  as  much  at  home  as  if  lie  had  been  his  companion  for 
years. 

In  other  instances,  the  racoon  has  appeared  very  capricious,  and  easily  offended  ; and,  to  some 
persons,  without  any  apparent  cause,  it  will  show  from  the  first  marked  signs  of  hostility.  When 
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enraged,  ox1  desirous  of  attacking  a person,  it  advances,  with  arched  neck  and  bristling  hairs,  and 
with  its  chin  or  under  jaws  close  to  the  ground,  tittering  gnxff  sounds  of  displeasure. 

If  once  injured,  it  seldom  forgets  its  enemies.  M.  Blanquart  des  Salines  states,  that  one  day  his 
servant  struck  his  racoon  with  a whip  ; and  in  vain  did  the  man  afterwards  attempt  a reconciliation— 
neither  eggs  nor  the  food  most  coveted  by  the  animal  availed  in  pacifying  it.  At  his  approach  it  entered 
into  a sort  of  fury ; with  sparkling  eyes  it  darted  at  him,  and  uttered  loud  cries  of  suffering.  What- 
ever might  be  presented  to  it  at  sxxch  times,  it  refused  until  its  enemy  had  disappeared.  The  accents  of  its 
auger  were  very  singular  ; sometimes  they  resembled  the  whistling  of  the  curlew ; at  others,  the  hoarse 
bark  of  an  old  dog.  If  any  oixe  beat  it,  or  if  it  were  attacked  by  an  animal  which  it  considered 
sti'onger  than  itself,  it  opposed  no  resistance ; like  a hedgehog,  it  concealed  its  head  and  its  paws, 
formed  its  body  into,  a ball,  allowed  no  cry  to  escape  it,  and  in  this  position  it  would  have  suffered  death. 

With  much  caprice,  there  is  no  little  cunning  in  the.  character  of  the  racoon,  mixed  with  malice 
and  a fondness  for  destruction.  The  writer  jrxst  mentioned  says  the  chain  of  his  specimen  was  some- 
times broken,  and  its  liberty  rendered  it  insolent ; it  took  possession  of  a room,  suffered  no  one  to  come 
near  it,  and  them  was  difficulty  in  its  being  re-fetterod.  “ Since  it  has  lived  with  me,”  he  says,  “ its 
slavery  has  freqxiently  been  suspended.  Without  losing  sight  of  it,  I often  allowed  it  to  walk  with  its 
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chain,  and  every  time  a thousand  little  gambols  expressed  to  me  its  gratitude.  It  is  quite  the  contrary, 
however,  when  it  escapes  of  itself : it  then  rambles  for  three  or  four  days  together  over  the  neighbouring 
roofs,  and  descends  at  night  into  the  court-yards,  enters  the  poultry  roosts,  strangles  the  fowls,  and  eats 
their  heads,  attacking  more  especially  the  guinea  fowls.  Its  chain  did  not  render  it  more  gentle,  but 
only  more  circumspect : it  then  employed  ai*tifice,  and  familiarised  the  poultry  with  it,  permitting  them 
to  come  and  partake  of  its  repast ; and  it  was  only  after  having  inspired  them  with  the  greatest 
security,  that  it  would  seize  a fowl  and  tear  it  in  pieces.  Some  young  cats  have  experienced  from  it  the 
same  sort  of  treatment.” 

The  racoon  climbs  with  the  groatest  skill,  in  the  manner  of  a bear  ascending  or  descending  a pole 
placed  in  its  apartment,  with  the  utmost  freedom.  All  kinds  of  food  are  acceptable,  and  it  is  apt  to 
become  loaded  with  fat,  which  adds  to  its  rotundity  of  contour.  A great  portion  of  the  day,  and  chiefly 
the  morning,  is  passed  in  sleep  : but  not  always  so,  for  it  is  often  restless  all  day,  arid  full  of  animation. 
It  is  not,  however,  in  captivity  that  we  can  judge  of  the  natural  habits  of  animals — -in  such  a condition 
there  is  no  room  for  their  exercise  ; their  instincts  have  no  stimulus  to  call  them  forth  ; monotony 
oppresses  their  nature,  and  leads  to  habits  never  acquired  iu  a state  of  wild  independence. 
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The  Coatis,  or  Coati-mondis,  forming  another  genus,*  are  very  remarkable,  and  cannot  be  confounded 
with  any  other  animals.  They  may  be  known  at  once  by  the  peculiar  elongation  of  the  snout,  which 
projects  considerably  beyond  the  lower  jaw.  This  snout  is,  not  as  in  the  hog,  supported  by  a continua- 
tion of  the  nasal  bone,  but  it  is  a cylindrical  and  flexible  proboscis,  with  a truncated  extremity,  forming 
a sort  of  disc  where  the  nostrils  open,  and  altogether  giving  a singular  character  to  their  phy- 
siognomy. They  turn  it  about  in  various  directions  while  in  search  of  food,  and  root  -with  it 

in  the  earth  in  quest  of  worms  and  insects. 

The  eyes  are  small  but  quick  ; the 
ears  moderate  and  rounded ; the  body 
long,  deep, and  compressed;  the  tail  long; 
the  limbs  short  and  stout ; the  toes,  five 
on  each  foot,  and  armed  with  large,  pow- 
erful claws,  well  adapted  for  digging. 
The  fur  is  rather  coarse,  but  long,  full, 
and  close;  the  tail  is  ringed  with  alternate 
bands  of  dark  and  pale  tints,  in  the  red 
coati,+  and  of  rufous  or  dusky  brown  in 
the  brown  coati.  Their  canine  teeth  are 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  sharpness, 
especially  those  of  the  upper  jaw,  which 
are  compressed,  and  have  a cutting  edge 
both  before  and  behind. 

In  captivity,  these  animals  sleep  much  (hiring  the  day,  and,  like  the  kinkajou,  J are  most  active  as 
the  evening  advances ; they  then  traverse  their  cage,  turn  the  snout  from  side  to  side,  and  pry  into 
every  corner.  They  do  not,  however,  pass  the  whole  of  the  day  in  sleep,  but  are  active  for  hours 
together,  retiring  to  rest  only  at  intervals.  Their  temper  is  capricious ; some  individuals  have  been 
known  to  be  tolerably  good  tempered,  but  most  are  savage,  and  their  bite  is  very  severe. 

In  their  native  climate  they  tenant  the  woods,  living,  for  the  most  part,  in  small  troops  among  the 
trees,  which  they  climb  with  great  address,  and  preying  upon  birds,  which  they  surprise,  rifling  also  their 
nests  of  eggs  and  unfledged  young.  Worms,  insects,  and  roots,  form  also  a part  of  their  diet. 
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THE  BROW  COATI.  § 

The  colours  of  this  species  are  very  variable,  the  brown  being  more  or  less  tinged  with  yellow, 
and  sometimes  shaded  with  black ; the  under  surface  is  yellowish  gray  ; the  snout  is  generally  black  ; 
and  several  spots  or  marks  of  grayish  yellow  encircle  the  eye.  It  is  a native  of  Brazil,  Guiana,  and 
Paraguay. 

This  species  lives  exclusively  in  the  forests,  going  either  singly,  in  pairs,  or  in  small  troops,  and  climb- 
ing with  the  utmost  facility,  although  its  tail  is  not  prehensile,  like  that  of  the  kinkajou.  It  is  amusing 
to  observe  a troop  of  these  animals  fall,  as  if  dead,  from  the  top  of  a tree,  when  they  perceive  that  the 
hatchet  is  at  work  upon  it,  or  when  a pretence  of  cutting  it  down  is  made.  From  this  manoeuvre — 
and  most  probably  from  their  cunning,  and  not  from  their  activity  or  destructive  propensities — they 
have  been  compared  to  the  fox  ; though,  in  reality,  they  have  nothing  fox-like  in  their  habits  and 
manners. 

In  I araguay,  the  Coati  is  commonly  kept  in  a state  of  semi-domestication,  but  always  tied  up,  or 
caged,  because  it  cannot  otherwise  lie  prevented  from  climbing  about  the  house,  and  overturning  china, 
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I See  page  353. 
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glass,  and  all  light  pieces  of  furniture.  It  eats  bread  and  flesh,  raw  or  cooked,  various  sorts  of  limit, . 
and,  in  a word,  aliment  of  every  kind.  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  it  in  our  menageries. 

Linnams  kept  a coati  for  some  time,  which  he  attempted  in  vain  to  bring  into  subjection.  It 
made  sad  havoc  with  the  poultry,  tearing  off  their  heads  and  sucking  their  blood.  D’Azara,  who  had 
abundant  opportunities  for  observing  them,  noticed  this  propensity  “ I have,”  he  says,  “ sometimes 
seen  the  coati  seize  chickens  and  fowls,  kill  them,  and  eat  a small  portion  of  their  flesh,  beginning  at 
the  back  of  the  neck.” 

In  drinking,  the  coati  laps  like  a dog  ; but,  as  its  long  snout  would  be  in  the  way  of  this  operation, 
it  turns  it  up  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  submerged. 

In  size,  the  brown  coati  is  equal  to  a large  cat,  its  body  being  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long,  and 
its  tail  as  much. 

There  is  also  a species  larger  than  the  red  or  the  brown  coati,  which  may  likewise  be  described 
as  of  a brown  colour. 

All  these  animals  are  highly  gifted  with  the  sense  of  smell ; they  examine  everything  with  their 
loug  snout,  which  is  almost  in  perpetual  motion  ; their  temper  is  irritable  and  capricious  ; they  cannot 
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fee  trusted,  even  by  persons  with  whom  they  are  most  familiar- ; and,  consequently,  are  not  to  be  touched 
■without  great  caution.  Their  voice,  seldom  exerted,  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a gentle  hissing ; 
hut,  when  irritated  or  alarmed,  they  utter  a singularly  shrill  cry,  something  like  that  of  a bird. 

They  defend  themselves  vigorously  when  attacked  by  a dog,  or  any  other  animal,  and  inflict 
dangerous  wounds.  In  climbing,  they  descend  head  foremost,  being,  in  this  respect,  unlike  the  bear, 
which  animal  they  far  surpass  in  agility ; they  are,  indeed,  better  climbers  than  even  the  cat,  and  are 
exceeded  among  their  own  tribe  only  by  the  kinkajou,  whose  prehensile  tail  gives  it  a great 
advantage. 

To  a domesticated  one  D’Azara  brought  mice,  but  it  did  not  notice  them  ; he  saw  it,  however, 
catch  some  passing  chickens.  No  doubt  remained  on  his  mind  that  it  feeds  chiefly  on  fruits  and 
insects,  and  only  occasionally  hunts  birds.  Ho  says,  also,  that  the  coatis  are  easily  reared  about 
houses,  but  are  always  secured,  for,  if  suffered  to  be  at  large,  they  ramble  about,  upsetting  and  breaking 
whatever  comes  in  their  way. 

U ntractable  in  its  nature,  the  coati  is  not  to  be  controlled  even  by  blows.  It  will,  indeed,  amuse  itself, 
and  give  signs  of  pleasure  when  scratched,  but  attachment  or  even  preference  seems  unknown  to  it. 
Its  food,  in  a state  of  domestication,  is  bread,  sugar-cane,  flesh,  raw  or  cooked,  and  fruits ; in  short,  it 
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is  omnivorous.  In  the  act  of  feeding  it  places  its  fore  paws  upon  the  food,  and  holding  it  steadily 
with  its  left  paw,  hollows  or  tears  it  out  with  its  right ; it  devours  the  fragments  so  procured  without 
conveying  them  to  its  mouth  by  its  paws. 

On  the  approach  of  a man  or  a dog  it  snaps  up  its  food,  and  removes  it  as  far  as  its  chain  will 
permit.  It  drinks  often,  and  laps  more  rapidly  than  a dog,  turning,  at  the  same  time,  its  long  muzzle 
upwards,  to  avoid  wetting  it.  The  day  is  passed  in  pacing  to  and  fro  as  far  as  its  chain  will  allow, 
stopping  in  its  walk  only  to  eat  or  drink.  When  it  turns  it  performs  that  evolution  like  a 
dog,  and  most  other  animals,  but,  raising  its  fore  paws,  moves  on  its  hind  ones,  as  upon  a pivot. 
D’Azara  saw  it  playing  with  cats  and  young  dogs,  and  sleeping  in  the  embrace  of  one  of  the  latter. 
The  whole  night  was  passed  in  repose,  but  it  seldom  slept  during  the  day.  It  rubbed  itself  with  the 
muzzle,  scratched  itself  with  the  fore  paws  and  hind  feet,  rested  on  its  heels,  and  uttered  a shrill  crv 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  or  otherwise  annoyed.  From  dogs  the  coati  defends  itself  with  its  two- 
edged  canines,  sometimes  inflicting  mortal  wounds. 


THE  1CTIDES. 


M.  Valenciennes  gave  this  name  to  the  benturongs,  a genus  of  plantigrade  mammifers,  which  M.  F. 
Cuvier  had  previously  referred  to  another  genus.*  As  to  their  general  characteristics,  the  head  is 
rather  short,  the  muzzle  pointed,  the  ears,  which  are  small,  tufted  with  long  hairs,  the  tail  long,  hairy, 
and  prehensile,  and  there  are  five  toes  on  each  foot. 

The  external  appearance  of  this  animal  corresponds,  in  some  degree,  with  that  of  the  civets  and 
the  racoons,  having  the  plantigrade  motion  of  the  latter  and  the  slender  snout  of  the  former.  Its 
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toes,  armed  with  strong  compressed  claws,  are  apparently  adapted  to  climbing.  The  tail,  extremely 
thick  at  its  commencement,  is  prehensile  beneath,  without  being  terminated  by  a naked  skin.  The 
eye,  like  that  of  the  domestic  cat,  has  the  pupil  vertically  elongated ; the  habits  of  these  creatures  are 
chiefly  nocturnal.  The  ears  are  small  and  rounded,  and  the  nostrils  are  encircled  by  a muzzle,  which 
is  divided  into  two  portions  by  a deep  sulcus,  or  furrow.  The  lmirs  are  long  and  thick,  and  a 
peculiar  character  is  given  to  the  physiognomy  by  the  moustaches,  which  are  very  voluminous  on  the 
lips,  the  eyes,  and  the  cheeks,  and  by  the  pencil  of  long  and  numerous  hail’s  which  terminate  the  ears. 


THE  AY H ITE -FACED  ICTIDES.f 


Tiie  fur  of  this  animal  is  gray ; the  hairs  long,  silky,  black  at  the  base,  and  white  in  their  extreme 
end;  shorter  on  the  head  and  limbs  ; the  sides  of  the  snout,  forehead,  mid  pencils  of  the  ears,  which  are 
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edged  with  white,  black';  the  upper  part  ot  the  snout  and  forehead  white  ; the  iris  yellow  ; the  belly 
gray,  with  shorter  hairs  than  those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body ; the  size  is  that  of  a very  large 
domestic  cat.  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles  described  the  gait  of  this  benturong  as  low  and  crouching, 
the  body  being  long  and  heavy,  and  the  legs  Short.  The  tail,  thick  at  its  insertion,  gradually  tapers 
to  the  extremity,  where  it  curls  upwards.  In  climbing  trees,  the  animal  is  assisted  by  this  tail,  which 
is  strong. 

One  that  was  kept  alive  for  many  years  by  Major  Farquhar  partook  both  of  animal  and  vegetable 
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food.  Slow  in  motion,  and  timid  in  disposition,  the  animal  sleeps  much  during  the  day ; the  night  is 
the  season  of  its  comparative  activity. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  genus  is  India.  We  give  an  engraving  of  one  of  the  three 
species  recorded,  the  Black  Ictides. 

The  second  tribe  contains  a greater  variety  of  genera  than  the  former.  They  all,  with  the 
exception  of  one  found  in  Mexico,  belong  to  the  old  continent.  Many  are  remarkable  for  the  elegance 
of  their  appearance.  They  are  generally  wild  animals,  yielding  commonly  a strong  odour  of  music. 

Of  one  genus*  we  give  a specimen. 


Cynogale.  Gray 
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BENNETT’S  CYNOGALE. 

The  engraving  represents  clearly  the  form  of  this  animal,  to  ./which  we  add  other  illustrations  of 
its  singular  head,  of  its  skull,  and  of  its  teeth.  It  appears  to  exist  only  in  the  island  of  Borneo. 
Its  colour  is  a grizzled  brown. 


TILE  SURICATE* 


The  length  of  this  creature  is  about  four  feet,  including  the  tail.  The  fur  has  a mixture  of  brown, 
white,  yellow,  and  black.  The  colour  of  the  hairs  is  brown  at  the  bottom,  black  near  the  tips,  and 
hoary  at  the  points  ; those  on  the  back  are  undulated, 
the  inside  of  the  legs  is  a'  yellowish  brown,  the  tail  is 
tufted  with  black. 


SKULL  OF  CYNOGALE. 
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The  Suricate  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  also  in  the  Island  of  Java.  At  the  Cape 
Pennant  says,  it  is  called  Meer-rat ; the  Javanese  style  it  Jupe,  and  the  Dutch  Suricatze.  It  feeds 
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on  flesh,  and  preys  on  mice  and  insects.  Pennant  says  that  it  makes  a granting  noise,  is  much  in 
motion,  sits  quite  erect,  drops  its  fore  legs  on  its  breast,  moving  its  head  with  great  ease,  as  if  on  a 
pivot,  and  appearing  as  it  it  listened,  or  had  espied  something  new.  When  pleased,  it  makes  a rattling 
noise  with  its  tail. 


Vivcrra  tetradactyla.  Gmetin. 
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The  next  genus*  contains  the  true  civets,  which  yield  in  the  extent  of  their  carnivorous  pro- 
pensities to  the  cat  alone,  whom  they  approach  very  closely  in  many  parts  of  their  zoological  character, 
as  well  as  in  their  predatory,  sanguinary,'  and  nocturnal  habits.  In  addition  to  the  six  incisors  and  two 
canines,  w hicli  are  common  to  the  whole  of  the  true  carnivora,  they  have  on  each  side  and  in  each  jaw 
six  molars  one  of  w hicli  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  lacerating  flesh,  while  the  rest  are  more  or  less  of  the 
ordinary  form.  Their  tongues  are  furnished  with  the  same  elevated  and  pointed  papilla?  which  give  so 
remarkable  an  asperity  to  those  of  the  cat,  and  their  claws  are  semi-retractile.  The  toes  are  five  in 
number  on  each  of  their  feet,  and  their  extremities  alone  are  applied  to  the  ground  in  walk  big.  But 
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the  most  distinctive  character  of  the  group  consists  in  an  opening  near  the  tail,  leading  into  a double 
cavity  of  considerable  size,  furnished  with  glands  and  follicles  for  the  secretion  of  the  peculiar  odo- 
riferous substance,  so  well  known  as  the  produce  of  the  civet,  from  which  the  animal  derives  its  name. 


THE  CIVET. f 

Tiif.  locality  of  this  animal  is  the  north  of  Africa.  The  length  of  the  elongated  body  is  from  two  to 
three  feet ; the  tail  is  about  half  as  long  as  the  body ; the  height,  from  ten  inches  to  a foot.  The  hair 
of  the  body  is  long,  brownish  gray,  with  numerous  interrupted  transverse  black  bands,  or  spots  of  the 
same  colour.  The  hairs  on  the  ridge  or  middle  of  the  back,  from  between  the  shoulders,  are  longer, 
and  can  be  raised  or  depressed,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal.  The  legs  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tail 
are  black;  the  upper  lip  and  sides  of  the  neck  are  almost  white.  Eacli  of  the  eyes  is  surrounded  by  a 
black  patch.  Two  or  three  black  bands  pass  from  the  base  of  the  ears,  obliquely,  towards  the  shoulder 
and  neck,  which  last  has  a broad  black  patch. 

The  Civet  is  very  voracious.  One  that  Barbot  had  at  Guadaloupe  was,  from  the  carelessness  of 
the  servant,  kept  without  food  for  a whole  day  : on  the  following  morning  the  animal  gnawed  its  way 


* Viverra.  Cuvier. 
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through  the  cage  in  which  it  was  confined,  came  into  the  room  where  M.  Barbot  was  writing,  and 
staring  about  with  sparkling  eyes  for  a few  seconds,  made  a leap  of  five  or  six  feet  at  /tn  American 
parrot,  that  was  perched  on  a piece  of  wood  inserted  in  the  wall  for  the  purpose.  Before  his  master  could 
run  to  the  relief  of  the  bird,  the  civet  had  torn  off  its  head,  and  begun  to  feast  on  his  prey. 

The  Dutch  used  to  keep  numbers  of  civets  alive  at  Amsterdam,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
perfume  when  secreted.  When  a sufficient  time  had  been  allowed  for  the  process,  the  animal  was  put 
into  a long  wooden  cage,  so  narrow  that  it  could  not  turn  itself  round.  The  cage  being  ojjened  by  a 
door  behind,  a small  spatula,  or  spoon,  was  introduced  through  the  orifice  of  the  pouch,  which  was 
carefully  scraped,  and  its  contents  put  into  a vessel.  This  operation  was  performed  twice  or  thrice  a- 
week  ; and  the  animal  was  said  always  to  produce  most  civet  when  irritated.  The  quantity  depended 
chiefly  on  the  quality  of  the  noimshment 
it  took,  and  the  appetite  with  which  it 
ate.  In  confinement  its  favourite  food 
was  boiled  meat,  eggs,  birds,  and  small 
animals,  and  particularly  fish. 


SECRETING  ORGAN  OF  THE  CIVET. 


TEETH  OP  THE  CIVET. 


Civet,  as  a perfume,  was  formerly  in  high  repute  in  Europe.  Massinger  makes  one  of 

characters  say — 


his 


“ Lady,  I would  descend  to  kiss  thy  hand, 

But  that  ’tis  gloved,  and  civet  makes  me  sick.” 


Cowper,  in  whose  time  not  only  ladies  but  gentlemen  were  highly  scented,  avows  a similar  feeling  : — 


“ I cannot  talk  with  civet  in  the  room, 

A fine  puss  gentleman,  that’s  all  perfume; 

The  sight’s  enough,  no  need  to  smell  a beau — 

Who  thrusts  his  nose  into  a raree  show? 

His  odoriferous  attempts  to  please 
Perhaps  might  prosper  with  a swarm  of  bees; 

But  we  that  make  no  honey,  though  we  sting, 

Poets  are  sometimes  apt  to  maul  the  thing. 

’Tis  wrong  to  bring  into  a mixed  resort 
What  makes  some  sick,  and  others  ii-la-mort~- 
An  argument  of  cogence,  we  may  say, 

Why  such  a one  should  keep  himself  away.” 

On  this  subject,  Mr.  Picsse  observes  : — “In  its  pure  state,  civet  has  to  nearly  all  persons  a most 
disgusting  odour ; but,  when  diluted  to  an  infinitesimal  portion,  its  perfume  is  agreeable,”  except  in 
certain  cases.  “ It  is,”  be  adds,  “ difficult  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  the  .same  substance — modified 
only  by  the  quantity  of  matter  presented  to  the  nose — should  produce  an  opposite  effect  on  the  olfac. 
toiy  nerve ; but  such  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  odorous  bodies,  especially  with  ottos,  which,  if  smelled 
at,  are  far  from  agreeable,  and,  in  some  cases,  positively  nasty — such  as  otto  of  neroly,  otto  of  thyme, 
otto  of  patchouly ; but  if  diluted  with  a thousand  times  its  volume  of  oil,  spirit,  etc.,  then  their  fragrance 
is  delightful.” 


THE  VIVERRA  RASSE. 


This  animal  supplies  in  Java  the  place  which  the  civet  holds  in  Africa,  and  the  zibet  on  the  Asiatic 
continent,  from  Arabia  to  Malabar,  and  in  the  large  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  Its  hair  is  stiff, 
and  of  considerable  length,  with  a downy  appendage  at  the  base.  The  general  colour  is  tawny-gray, 
variegated  with  dark-brown  lines  and  spots.  Eight  dark  lines  extend  longitudinally  from  the  shoulders 
to  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  intermediate  lines  are  continued  and  regular,  and  the  exterior  lines  are  slightly 
interrupted,  the  brown  of  them  being  varied  with  lighter  shades  of  tawny.  The  sides  are  marked  with 
several  interrupted  lines,  which  appear  also  on  the  shoulders  and  thighs.  The  head  above  and  upper 
parts  of  the  neck  ai*e  banded  alternately  with  tawny  and  brown.  The  lips,  cheeks,  and  under  side  of 
the  neck  are  lighter,  grayish,  and  slightly  diversified  with  tawny.  A longitudinal  line  passes  from  the 
ears  along  the  sides  of  the  neck  towards  the  shoulders.  There  are  several  transverse  bands  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  neck  ; two  of  these  mark  the  neck  with  a figure  resembling  the  letter  Y.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  extremities,  breast,  and  inner  side  of  the  thighs,  are  saturated  blackish  brown,  with 
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an  obscure  reddish  lustre.  The  abdomen  beneath  is  blackish  gray,  with  a tawny  hue.  The  tail  with 
eight  blackish  rings,  the  intermediate  rings  gray,  the  colour  becoming  gradually  more  diluted  and 
whitish  towards  the  extremity.  The  tawny  predominates  generally  ovei  the  gia)  m t ie  young,  in 
Which  the  lines  and  bands  are  obscurely  marked.  The  entire  length  of  the  body,  from  the  end  of  the 
muzzle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  is  one  foot  eleven  inches ; of  the  tail,  twelve  inches.  The  Javanese  call 
the  odoriferous  scent,  dedes,  or  jibet. 


THE  ZIBET* 

A very  perfect  specimen  of  this  creature— the  Tanggalung  of  the  Malays— sent  from  Sumatra,  by  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles,  afforded  the  means  of  showing  very  distinctly,  and  with  a clearness  not  previously 
possible,  the  peculiarities  of  the  rasse,  just  described,  by  a careful  comparison. 

The  Zibet  was  two  feet  six  inches  long,  and  the  tail  eleven  inches.  The  proportions  m the  parts 


* Viverra  zibetha. 
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of  the  body  in  the  two  animals  were  very  different.  The  zibet  is  comparatively  stout,  the  neck 
short  and  thick,  and  the  breast  full  and  distended.  The  head  is  regularly  attenuated  and  wedge- 
shaped  in  the  rasse  ; in  the  zibet  it  is  swelled,  rounded,  and  bulging  before  the  ears,  and  then  con- 
tracted very  abruptly  to  a short  muzzle.  The  ears  are  ten  lines  distant  in  the  zibet,  which  give  a very 
different  physiognomy  to  the  two  animals.  The  tail  is  nearly  cylindrical  in  the  zibet ; in  the  rasse, 
it  is  regularly  attenuated  to  a point. 

The  fur  of  the  two  animals  is  very  different : it  is  ridged,  coarse,  and  rather  scanty  in  the  rasse  • 
close,  soft,  and  with  much  down  at  the  base,  in  the  zibet — its  thickness  giving  a peculiarity  to  the  tail 
of  the  latter.  The  zibet  has  a single  black  line  of  considerable  breadth  in  the  highest  part  of  the  back, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a white  line  ; exterior  to  this  is  an  interrupted  line  of  a dark  colour,  and  the 
rest  of  the  back  and  sides  is  covered  with  smaller  spots,  so  disposed  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  trans- 
verse undulation  to  those  pai-ts.  In  the  rasse  eight  parallel  lines  are  clearly  marked.  There  is 
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no  difference  between  the  two  animals  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  head  and  neck,  but  the  marks  on  the 
lateral  and  anterior  parts  of  the  neck  are  very  dark  in  the  zibet,  while  they  are  faint  and  indistinct  in 
the  rasse,  around  whose  tail  the  rings  are  strongly  marked ; whilst  in  the  zibet  they  are  irregularly 
defined,  and  scarcely  perceptible  on  the  under  side. 

Dr.  Horsfield,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  descriptions,  states,  that  the  name  Basse,  like 
many  other  Javanese- names,  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit : it  is,  as  employed  by  the  Javanese,  a modi- 
fication of  Rasa,  and  is  applied  to  the  viverra  as  producing  an  odoriferous  substance.  In  the  original, 
the  able  writer  just  mentioned  observes,  that  Rasa  has  various  significations,  of  which  flavour  or  taste 
appears  to  be  the  primary  meaning  ; the  others,  he  adds,  relate  chiefly  to  the  senses,  or  to  emotions 
arising  from  them ; fluids  and  juices  are  comprised  among  its  meanings,  and  many  applications  of  the 
word  Rasa  and  its  compounds  to  perfumes,  and  other  odoriferous  substances,  might  be  easily  adduced. 
The  specific  names*  are  derived  from  the  Arabic. 

The  rasse  supplies  in  Java  the  place  which  the  civet  holds  in  Africa,  and  the  zibet  on  the  Asiatic 
continent,  from  Arabia  to  Malabar,  and  in  the  large  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago.  The  rasse 
differs  as  much  from  the  zibet  in  its  natural  disposition  as  in  its  external  characters. 

The  zibet  is  an  animal  comparatively  of  a mild  disposition  ; it  is  often  found  among  the  Arabs 
and  Malays  who  inhabit  the  maritime  parts  of  Borneo,  Macassar,  and  other,  islands,  in  a state  of  par- 
tial domestication,  and,  by  the  account  of  the  natives,  becomes  reconciled  to  its  confinement,  and, 
in  habits  and  degree  of  tameness,  resembles  the  common  domestic  cat.  The  rasse,  on  the  contrary, 
preserves,  in  confinement,  the  natural  ferocity  of  its  disposition  undiminished.  As  the  perfume  is 
greatly  valued  by  the  natives,  it  is  frequently  kept  in  cages;  but,  for  this  purpose,  must  always 
be  obtained  in  a wild  state. 

The  rasse  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  Java,  in  forests  of  a moderate  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  Here  it  preys  on  small  birds  and  animals  of  every  description.  It  possesses  the  sanguinary 
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apjtetite  of  creatures  of  this  family  iu  a high  degree,  and  the  structure  of  its  teetli  corresponds  strictly 
with  the  habits  of  its  life. 

In  confinement  it  will  devour  a mixed  diet,  and  is  fed  on  eggs,  fish,  flesh,  and  rice.  Salt  is 
described  by  the  natives  as  a poison  to  it.  The  odoriferous  substance  is  collected  periodically  : the 
animal  is  placed  in  a narrow  cage,  and  the  civet  is  then  removed,  as  already  described. 

The  substance  thus  obtained  from  the  rasse  agrees  with  the  perfume  afforded  by  the  civet  and 
zibet  in  colour,  consistence,  and  odour.  It  is  highly  valued  by  the  Javanese.  They  apply  it  in  its 
pure  state  to  their  dresses,  and,  by  means  of  various  unguents  and  mixtures  of  flavours,  to  their  persons. 
Even  the  apartments  and  the  furniture  of  natives  of  rank  are  generally  scented  with  it  to  such  a degree 
as  to  be  offensive  to  Europeans  ; and  at  their  feasts  and  public  processions  the  air  is  widely  filled  with 
this  odour. 


THE  COMMON  GENET* 

The  Genets  are  distinguished  by  a slim  and  graceful  contour  : the  neck  is  long  ; the  head  is  narrow, 
and  terminates  in  a pointed  muzzle  ; the  limbs  are  short  ; the  ears  broad,  short,  and  rounded  ; the  tail 
is  lengthened  ; the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  linear  and  vertical ; the  musk  pouches  are  inconsiderable,  or 


the  genet  or  mauagabcah. 


reduced  to  a mere  depression,  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  glands,  and  without  any  perceptible 
excretion,  although  the  odour  is  manifest.  The  claws  are  entirely  retractile,  as  in  the  cat. 

The  common  species  are  of  a gray  colour,  spotted  with  small  black  or  brown  patches,  which  are 
sometimes  round  and  sometimes  oblong  ; the  tail,  which  is  as  long  as  the  body,  is  ringed  with  black  and 
white— the  black  rings  being  from  nine  to  eleven  in  number.  There  are  white  spots  on  the  eyebrows, 
the  cheek,  and  on  each  side  of  the  end  of  the  nose.  Cuvier  states  that  this  species  is  found  from  the 
South  of  France  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  says  that  it  varies  in  the  size  and  number  of  the  patches, 

* Geiielta  vulgaris. 
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the  bands  along  the  shoulder  and  the  neck,  and  in  other  particulars.  The  common  genet  loves  low- 
lands, particularly  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  neighbourhood  of  springs.  In  Constantinople  it  i* 
domesticated,  and  kept  in  the  houses,  where  it  is  said  to  catch  mice  as  well  as  a cat. 

Another  genus*  has  a character  generally  agreeing  with  that  of  the  civets  and  genets.  The  tail 
is  capable  of  being  rolled  from  above  downward  to  its  base,  but  it  is  not  prehensile.  There  are  five 
toes,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  applied  throughout  its  surface  to  the  ground  The  claws  are  semi- 
retractile.  The  pupil  of  the  eyes  is  lit  longitudinally.  There  is  no  pouch.  There  are  forty  teeth 
of  which  twelve  are  molars. 


THE  PARADOXURE.f 

This  animal  differs  but  little  in  form  and  habits  from  the  common  genet,  and  the  toes  and  claws  closely 
agree  in  number  and  retractility.  The  secreting  pouch  is  absent.  The  tail  is  very  jieculiar  : it  is  as 
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long  as  the  body,  and  depressed— not  to  say  flattened — above  and  below ; the  extreme  or  more  distant 
half  is,  when  extended,  turned  over,  so  that  the  lower  side  is  uppermost,  and  the  animal  can  roll  it  up 
spirally  from  above  downwards,  and  from  the  extremity  to  the  base. 

The  Paradoxure  is  of  a grayish  black,  tinged  with  yellow,  the  colour  varying  in  different  lights. 
There  is  one  broad  dorsal,  and  there  are  three  lateral  narrower  indistinct  black  lines.  The  lower  jaw, 
the  legs,  and  the  tail,  are,  for  the  most  part,  black.  Above  and  below  each  eye  there  is  a whitish  sj>ot. 
The  length,  including  the  tail,  is  upwards  of  three  feet. 

It  is  distributed  through  the  large  islands  of  Asia.  Its  natural  habits  are  but  little  known. 


* Paradoxurus. 


t l’arado.xurus  typus. 


THE  PARADOXURE. 


Those  that  have  been  kept  in  captivity  have  proved  very  unsociable,  receiving  the  attentions  paid  to 
them  with  sullen  insensibility,  or  with  peevish  irritation. 


W .7- a 


GKNETtf. 


The  next  genus*  has  some  resemblance  to  the  paradoxus,  but  a comparison  of  the  engravings  will 
‘ s'10w  that  there  is  a difference  in  the  teeth.  We  give  a representation  also  of  one  of  these  creatures. t 


Hemigalus.  Jourdan.  f Herriigalus  zebra.  Jourdan. — Viverra  Boiei.  Muller. — Viverra  Derby!.  Gray. 
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In  like  manner,  the  genus  that  follows*  has  teeth  somewhat  like  the  genet’s,  and  in  the  next,  the 
dentition  is,  in  some  degree,  like  that  of  the  paradoxus. 

The  feet  of  the  next  genus  t are  rather  long ; there  are  four  toes,  armed  with  robust  but  not 
retractile  claws  proper  for  burrowing.  The  tongue  is  furnished  with  horny  papillae.  The  ears  are 
small.  There  are  twelve  incisors,  four  canines,  and  twenty  molars.  The  tail  is  long,  slender,  and 
pointed.  This  genus  resembles  the  ichneumons  in  the  tinting  and  stripes  of  the  coat ; but  the  legs 
are  longer,  and  the  dentition  is  different. 


SKL'I.L  OF  PARADOXURE. 


The  masked  paradoxurus,J  of  which  we  also  give  an 
Himalayas. 


TEETH  OF  PARADOXURE. 


engraving,  inhabits  the  region  of  the 


THE  MASKED  PARADOXUS. 


A genus  § has  been  formed  of  animals  more  elegant  than  some  of  the  preceding.  One  species  has 
also  received  the  name  of  Hamilton’s  paradoxure. 


Eupheres.  Doyfcre. 


t Rywsna.  $ Paradoxurus  arvatus 

§ Nandinia.  Gray. — Nandinia  binotata.  Gray. 
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In  another  genus*  we  find  an  animal, t worthy  of  notice. 
The  colour  of  the  body  is  a grayish  fawn,  and  its  tail  is  marked 
by  eight  black  incomplete  riiigs.  It  is  a native  of  Mexico 
and  California. 


TEETH  OF  HEMIGALUS. 


HEAD  OP  HEMIGALUS. 


The  animals  of  the  next  genus  J resemble,  in  some  respects,  the  suricates,  and  in  others  the 
ichneumons.  The  head  is  more  rounded  than  that  of  the  ichneumon,  and  the  muzzle  larger. 


VIVERRA  DERBYI. 


The  pupil  is  round.  The  muzzle  is  movable.  The  ears  are  small  and  round.  rl  he  tongue  smooth  on 
its  edges,  but  papillose  and  horny  at  the  centre.  The  tail  is  flattened.  I here  arc  five  toes  on  each 
foot.  There  is  a pouch  secreting  an  unctuous  fetid  matter. 

Another  genus  § is  characterised  by  having  thirty-eight  teeth;  the  feet  are  digitigrade;  the 
gbes  are  provided  with  long  claws,  adapted  to  digging  ; the  tail  is  long  and  bushy.  One  specie 


Bassaris.  Lichtenstein. 


f Bassaris  astuta. 


% Crossarchus.  F.  Cuvier. 


§ Cynictis.  Ogilby. 
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is  a native  of  Central  Africa.  It  is  a graceful  animal,  of  a reddish- fawn  colour,  passing  on  the 
flanks  into  a lighter  hue  ; the  tail  is  kushy,  and  white  at  the  end. 

The  name  applied  by  Lacdpede,  Geoffrey,  and  others,  to  a genus  of  quadrupeds  allied  to  the 
civet,  is  Ichneumon.  It  is  the  Mangusta ' of  Olivier  and  others  ; tY&IIerpestes  of  Illiger  and  others ; 
and  the  Mangouste  of  the  French. 

The  feet  are  short,  with  five  toes,  armed  with  claws,  yhich  are  slightly  retractile.  The  tongue  is 
furnished  with  horny  papilla;.  The  ears  are  small.  There  is_a  voluminous  simple  pouch,  which  does 
not  contain  odoriferous  matter.  The  body  is  vei-y  much  elongated.  The  tail  is  long  and  strong  at 
the  base.  The  hairs  of  the  fur  are  annulated.  There  are  forty  teeth. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  genus  is  Asia  and  Africa. 


THE  ICHNEUMON.* 

One  of  the  modes  appointed  by  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  universe  to  check  the  immoderate  .increase 
of  animals  hostile  to  man,  is  the  introduction  of  a natural  foe,  impelled  by  instinct  to  incessant  rapine 
and  slaughter.  In  countries  where,  by  climate,  soil,  and  other  circumstances,  there  is  a rapid  increase 
of  such  noxious  races,  we  may  distinctly  trace  the  counteracting  agency  and  its  beneficial  results. 
Whatever  mystery  may  attend  such  a law,  its  constant  operation  is  beyond  all  doubt. 

If  the  reader  has  been  accustomed  to  observation  as  he  walked  in  his  garden,  he  knows  that  the 
hosts  of  caterpillars  which  despoil  his  plants,  are  not  only  thinned  by  the  birds  of  the  air,  but  even 
still  more  effectually  by  another  enemy.  This  is  a species  of  fly,  the  generic  name  of  which  is 


TEETH  or  ICHNEUMONS. 

ichneumon , and  of  which  there  are  many  species.  This  insect  is  provided  with  a peculiar  apparatus, 
which  inserts  one  of  its  eggs  beneath  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar  ; the  egg  is  hatched  in  this  situation, 
and  from  it  issues  a small  grub.  This  feeds  on  the  vitals  of  its  victim,  in  whose  body  it  is  buried  as 
a living  tomb,  till  almost  every  part  of  its  internal  structure  is  destroyed,  and  its  insidious  enemy  is 
ready  to  pass  through  its  own  transformation. 

In  like  manner  the  quadruped,  bearing  the  same  name,  spends  its  active  life  in  incessant 
slaughter.  The  genus  to  which  we  especially  refer  will  at  once  be  seen  to  be  valuable,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  consequence  of  the  periodical  overflow  of  the  Nile,  which,  on  its  retiring,  leaves  a 
layer  of  mud  over  the  district  it  has  inundated,  added  to  the  oozy  slime  which  forms  the  river’s  banks 
abounding  in  luxuriant  vegetation,  reptiles  of  every  species  deposit  their  eggs,  which  the  rays  of  the 
sun  mature  into  life.  At  certain  seasons  the  ground  seems  alive  with  teeming  myriads  of  “crawling 
things,”  favoured  alike  by  the  atmosphere  and  soil,  and  but  for  the  ravages  of  the  ichneumon,  these 
would  increase  in  Egypt  to  another  “plague.” 


' I Icrpcstis  I’liuraonis. 
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According  to  Haselquist,  the  ichneumon  is  met  with  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ; living,  during 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  in  gardens  and  near  the  villages  • but,  in  the  dry  season,  its  dwelling  is  in 
the  fields,  and  near  the  banks  of  the  river.  He  says  it  creeps  along  slowly,  as  if  ready  to  seize  its 
prey,  and  that  it  feeds  on  plants,  eggs,  and  fowls,  killing  the  latter  in  the  night,  when  it  frequents  the 
villages.  He  states  also,  that  in  Upper  Egypt  it  searches  for  the  eggs  of  crocodiles,  which  lie  hid  in 
the  sand  on  the  slioi'e,  and  eats  them,  preventing,  by  that  means,  the  increase  of  these  dangerous 
animals. 

The  Egyptians  called  the  ichneumon  Nems.  The  French  in  Egypt,  who  gave  everything  they  did 
not  know  names  of  their  own  making,  called  this  creature;  Pharaoh’s  Rat,*  and  Alpin  and  Belon  have 
called  it  Pharaoh’s  Mouse. t 

This  beautiful  animal  is  something  larger  than  a middle-sized  cat  • its  stature  being  about  eight 
inches,  but  its  figure  much  larger  in  proportion.  Its  motions  are  characterised  by  extraordinary  quick- 
ness, agility,  and  grace,  in  seizing  its  prey  ; the  act  appears  instantaneous,  and  displays  equal  boldness, 
dexterity,  and  cunning.  In  its  native  state,  its  habits  are  nocturnal  ] during  the  day  it  remains  in  its 
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hole  or  burrow,  but,  as  evening  comes  on,  it  may  be  seen  stealing  forth  in  pursuit  of  its  prey.  Creeping 
along  with  the  utmost  circumspection,  as  if  fully  alive  to  its  danger,  and  yet  intent  on  its  enterprise, 
it  examines  every  recess,  peeps  into  every  crevice,  and  tries  the  soil  by  the  river  bank,  where  it  is  likely 
the  crocodile  may  have  deposited  her  eggs.  These,  which  it  destroys  by  thousands,  with  snakes,  lizards, 
and  all  kinds  of  reptiles,  small  quadrupeds,  and  birds,  constitute  its  food.  Not,  howevev,  that  it  is 
satisfied  by  merely  supplying  its  appetite  ; urged  irresistibly  by  its  instinct,  it  still  continues  its  search, 
and  carries  on  its  war  of  destruction  ; hence  rendering  valuable  services. 

In  attacking  a snake,  it  endeavours  to  spring  on  the  reptile’s  head,  which  it  crushes  between  its 
teeth  : this  is  a feat  of  no  small  danger,  and  in  its  performance  the  ichneumon  exhibits  the  most 
energetic  address  and  activity. 

In  Egypt  it  is  very  commonly  domesticated,  as  a safeguard  against  reptiles  and  other  vermin  which 
infest  the  houses  of  that  country.  Its  native  name  in  Coptic  is  Nanis ; but  in  the  Arabic  dialect  used 
at  Tangier  and  along  the  neighbouring  coast,  it  is  Serro.  Its  manners  are  not  much  unlike  those  of  a 
cat ; it  will  watch  for  hours  at  any  hole  where  its  prey  may  be  concealed,  examine  every  apartment, 
and  explore  every  corner.  A fl'ectionate  and  docile,  it  never  attempts  to  regain  its  liberty,  but  becomes 


* Rat  dc  Pharaon. 


f Mua  Pharaonia. 
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attached  to  its  master,  recognises  his  voice,  and  is  pleased  with  his  caresses.  Although  commonly 
lively,  sportive,  and  gentle,  it  only  betrays  its  innate  disposition  when  it  has  seized  its  victim.  Its  eves) 
which  are  red,  then  become  vivid  ; its  hair  erect ; and,  if  disturbed,  it  utters  a loud  murmur  expres- 
sive of  impatience  and  ferocity.  The  unifotm  colour  of  the  ichneumon  is  a darkish  silvery  gray,  the 
tail  terminating  in  black. 

THE  GRAY  ICHNEUMON* 


This  species  is  smaller  than  the  preceding,  but  closely  resembles  it  in  habits  and  disposition.  It  is 
a beautiful  creature,  and  is  equally  gentle  and  easily  domesticated.  An  interesting  account  of  this 
creature’s  attack  on  a serpent  has  already  been  given. T 

Aristotle  relates,  that  when  the  ichneumon  sees  the  serpent  called  the  Asp,  or  Aspic,  he  does  not 
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attack  it  till  he  has  called  to  his  aid  other  ichneumons,  and,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
venomous  bites  of  the  snake,  they  cover  themselves  with  mud  by  rolling  on  the  earth  after  they  have 
dipped  themselves  in  the  water.  Pliny  gives  a somewhat  similar  account.  Diodorus  and  Strabo  relate 
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a much  more  marvellous  feat,  nor  is  Pliny  slow  to  lend  his  aid  in  spreading  the  marvellous  tale,  how, 
when  the  crocodile  is  lulled  to  sleep  with  open  jaws,  the  ichneumon  darts  like  a weapon  down  liis 
throat,  and  gnaws  his  entrails! 

* Herpeslia  griseus. 


f See  page  125. 
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tut,  as  Sonnini  remarks,  “ uuicli  lias  been  written  concerning  this  animal,  and  much  of  this  writing 
has  been  fabulous.  It  was,  doubtless,  one  oi  the  creatures  held  sacred  in  ancient  Egypt.  Honours 
were  rendered  to  it  at  its  death,  and  during  life  it  was  maintained  with  the  greatest  solicitude— funds 

O 
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being*set  apart  for  its  support.  They  served  up  to  it,  as  to  cats,  bread  steeped  in  milk,  or  fish  of  the 
Nile  cut  into  morsels;  and  it  was  generally  forbidden  to  kill  any  of  the  race. 
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A creature  of  this  kind,  kept  some  years  ago  in  the  Tower  of  London,  killed,  on  one  occasionj 
no  fewer  than  a dozen  full-grown  rats,  let  loose  in  a room  sixteen  feet  square,  in  less  than  a minute 

and  a half. 
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Mr  Barton  who  was  British  Consul  in  Egypt  for  nineteen  years,  kept  one  for  a considerable 
part  of  that  period.  Kcempfer  says  that  he  had  one  which  slept  with  him,  and  followed  him  hke  a dog 
through  the  city  &n(l  the  fields. 

Some  of  the  ichneumons  have  strongly-marked  bands  on  the  back.  Among  these  are  the  Mungos, 
or  Mungoos,  of  Buffon.  One  takes  its  name  from  the  whiteness  of  the  bail." 


GALIDICTIS  STRIATA. 

Dr.  A.  Smith  states  that  one  species t appears  to  be  restricted  to  sandy  districts  abounding  in 
brushwood,  and  in  these  it  was  occasionally  seen  running  from  one  copse  to  another.  It  is  extremely 
shy,  and  flies  on  the  approach  of  man  to  its  hiding  places  with  great  rapidity.  It  preys  on  insects,  and, 
if  the  natives  are  to  be  believed,  feeds  with  avidity  also  on  lizards,  snakes,  and  mice. 

Another  genus  + differs  slightly  from  the  ichneumons.  These  animals,  of  which  we  give  a spe- 
cimen^ are  found  in  Madagascar. 


* Mangastor  albiconda. 


f Herpestis  badius. 


t Galidia.  Is.  Geoft'roy. 


§ Galidia  elegans. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HE  preceding  Volume  was  occupied  with  a description  of  the  Four- 
handed,  the  Wing-handed,  the  Insect-eating,  the  Gnawing,  and 
Kj  some  of  the  Flesh-eating  animals ; the  present  exhibits  the 
remainder  of  them,  together  with  those  which  are  denominated  the 
Thick-skinned,  the  Ruminating,  the  Toothless,  the  Pouch- 
bearing, and  the  Cetacea. 

All  these  creatures,  diversified  as  they  are,  present  to  the  eye, 
on  a careful  examination,  a general  resemblance.  Distinguished  by 
an  internal  osseous  framework,  which  yields  to  the  body  solidity  and 
support,  they  are  called  Vertebrata . Nor  is  this  all ; for  the  body  is 
composed  of  a head,  a trunk,  and  various  limbs.  The  head,  consisting  of  the  skull  which 
incloses  the  brain,  and  of  the  face,  which  embraces  the  organs  of  sight,  smell,  hearing,  and 
t.'iste,  rests  upon,  or  is  attached  to,  the  vertebral  column,  composed  of  a number  of  bones 
movable  upon  one  another,  and  unitedly  forming  a canal  for  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  spinal 
marrow.  The  limbs  never  exceed  four,  and  are  in  pairs  ; hut  sometimes  one  pair  is  wanting, 
at  others  both  ; the  blood  is  always  warm  and  red ; and,  as  a pre-eminently  distinguishing 
characteristic,  the  young  are  invariably  fed  with  milk  secreted  by  the  mamma;  of  the  mother. 
And  hence  it  was  that  Linnaeus  arranged  all  these  animals,  with  Man,  their  terrestrial 
sovereign,  at  their  head,  into  one  Class,  and  called  it  Mammalia. 

Among  them,  it  should  be  observed,  are  those  not  restricted  to  the  shady  woods,  the 
fruitful  fields,  the  arid  deserts,  the  shallow  burrows,  or  the  deep  .caverns  of  the  earth,  to  which 
the  four  extremities  of  the  body  are  specially  adapted.  For  some,  like  the  seal  and  the 
walrus,  have  the  limbs  formed  expressly  for  swimming,  and  a life  more  or  less  aquatic,  as 
water  is  their  usual  abode  ; though  they  occasionally  land  on  the  shore  to  bask  in  the  sunbeams, 
climb  rock's  or  masses  of  ice,  upon  which  for  days  they  play  their  gambols  or  take  their  repose, 
and  then  return  to  the  fissures,  or  deep  caves,  of  the  cliffs,  where  they  bring  forth  and  rear 
their  young.  Yet,  as  the  head  is  separated  from  the  body  by  a distinct  neck,  and  hair  or 
fur  is  more  or  less  the  covering  of  the  skin,  their  proper  place  as  among  the  Mammalia  is 
at  once  determined. 

There  are  others,  however,  possessing  very  different  characteristics,  and  adapted  to  live 
exclusively  in  the  ocean.  According  to  Ovid  : — 


“ On  every  side  above  the  waves  they  spring. 

And  showers  of  spray  in  gamesome  frolic  fling 
Again  they  rise  in  light,  again  they  sweep 
Beneath  the  hriny  waters  of  the  deep.; 

And  joining  bands  as  if  in  mimic  play, 

The  winding  measures  of  the  dance  essay, 

And  toss  their  sportive  forms,  and  snort,  and  blow, 
And  streams  of  brine  through  widened  nostrils  throw.” 
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These  animals  have  no  posterior  extremities,  while  the  anterior  limbs  have  the  form  of 
fins  and  paddles ; and  as  to  their  bony  structure,  we  find  them  provided  with  separate  fingers, 
yet  distinct  and  hand-like,  and  the  whole  framework  covered  with  cartilage,  so  tliat  each  may 
form  a complete  and  undivided  oar.  Often  are  these  creatures  called  Fink;  as  a vessel  going 
at  certain  times  to  the  Arctic  Seas  is  said  to  bring  home,  not  one  or  two  wholes , but  that 
number  of  fish  ; and,  in  accordance  with  such  representations,  we  frequently  hear  of  the  Whale 
or  the  Greenland  fishery. 

Now,  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  contour  of  the  body  of  these  marine  animals  is  fish-like  ; no 
neck  is  apparent,  and  there  is  a tapering  from  the  head  to  the  tail ; yet  even  this  organ 
strikingly  differs  from  that  of  other  creatures.  For  though  the  tail,  in  figure,  is  like  that  of  a 
fish,  its  position  is  vertical,  not  horizontal ; and  it  is  furnished  with  muscles  of  enormous 
volume  and  force,  so  that  the  animal  may  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  dice  beneath  it,  . 
with  the  utmost  facility.  And  as  all  these  marine  beings  have  a vertebrated  structure, 
true  lungs  for  respiration,  a double  heart,  circulating  warm  and  red  blood  ; and,  moreover,  as 
they  suckle  their  young,  and  rear  them  with  the  most  tender  solicitude,  they  are  also  properly 
ranked  among  the  Mammalia,  differing  as  they  do  from  others  not  in  organic  formation,  but 
entirely  in  their  dwelling-place,  as  the  tenants  of  the  ocean,  instead  of  the  land,  or  of  the  land 
as  well  as  the  water. 

The  Class  thus  formed  is  divided  into  the  nine  primal  groups,  or  Orders,  already 
specified ; and,  for  the  reasons  just  adduced,  a tenth  is  added,  called  Aquatic  Mammals,  or 
Cetacea.  Every  order  is  divisible  into  Tribes , Families , or  Genera ; for,  as  cats  may  be 
separated  from  dogs,  camels  from  •elephants,  and  sheep  from  oxen,  so  another  division  may 
take  place  into  species.  The  common  otter  may  be  separated  from  that  which  is  marine  ; the 
eland  from  the  gazelle  ; and  the  ibex  from  the  goat. 

To  simplify,  so  far  as  possible,  the  arrangements  indispensable  in  dealing  accurately  with 
animals  so  numerous  and  diversified,  we  have  prefixed  to  each  Volume  its  Contents,  first 
divided  into  Orders,  and  then  subdivided  into  the  Tribes,  Families,  or  Genera,  into  which  they 
aie  distributable,  with  one  or  more  instances  of  the  Species  of-  which  they  are  respectively 
composed.  Still  further : at  the  close  of  the  present  Volume  will  be  found  a Scientific 
.Table,  presenting  them  all  with  their  proper  technicalities,  as  determined  bv  the  most  eminent 
Naturalists  the  basis,  as  the  foot  notes  on  successive  pages  show,  of  our  popular  descriptions; 
and  also  an  Index  to  the  entire  AVork,  so  that  a reference  may  be  instantly  made  to  any 
animal  of  this  extensive  and  exceedingly  varied  series  of  beings,  under  its  ordinary  name,  as 
the  Baboon,  the  Fox,  the  Lion,  or  the  AVhale. 

Iluoughout,  our  Illustrations  are  abundant  beyond  all  example.  Not  only  does  an  animal 
appear  among  them  in  its  usual  circumstances,  but  the  skeleton,  the  brain,  the  skull,  and  the 
titth,  aie  exhibited  by  accurate  Engravings,  while  peculiar  organs  are  also  presented  to  the 
c)c,  as  the  stomachs  of  the  ox  and  the  camel,  and  the  tongue  of  the  giraffe.  The  unvarying 
aim  has  been,  as  to  the  Text,  to  describe  every  animal  as  minutely,  and  yet  popularly,  as 
possible , and  also  to  enliven  our  delineations  by  facts  exemplifying  its  instincts,  often  exeeed- 
IMeb  intci esting,  oi  rendering  striking  the  circumstances  attendant  on  its  capture  or  training. 

It  ma;y  ^be  affirmed  of  Natural  History,  as  Professor  Sedgwick  says  of  the  Newtonian 
philosophy,  it  is  a study,  as  affecting  our  moral  powers  and  capabilities, which  does  not  termi- 
nate in  meie  negations.  It  teaches  us  to  see  the  finger  of  God  in  all  things  animate  and 
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inanimate,  and  gives  us  an  exalted  conception  of  His  attributes,  placing  before  us  the  clearest 
proofs  of  their  reality;  and  so  prepares,  or  ought  to  prepare,  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  that 
higher  illumination  which  brings  the  rebellious  faculties  into  obedience  to  the  Divine  will.” 

Nor  less  certainly  may  the  study  of  Natural  History  subserve,  in  other  ways,  our 
temporal  interests.  The  acclimatisation  of  the  eland,  which  may  now  be  considered  a fait 
accompli,  was  commenced  by  the  Zoological  Society  in  1853,  after  efforts  for  the  same  purpose 
had  been  made  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby.  Herds  of  these  noble  antelopes  have  since  been 
founded  at  Hawkstone,  by  Viscount  Hill ; at  Taymouth,  by  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  ; and  at 
Tatton,  by  Lord  Egerton.  As  we  write,  too,  an  Acclimatisation  Society  is  springing  into 
existence,  with  the  son  of  the  late  Dean  Buckland,  a zealous  and  highly  intelligent  Naturalist, 
for  its  secretary,  whose  labours  we  shall  watch  with  the  liveliest  interest,  and  in  whose  dis- 
tinguished success  we  khall  most  cordially  rejoice.  That  this  will  be  the  reward  of  enlightened, 
patient,  and  persevering  toil,  we  are  fully  convinced.  In  countries  adjacent  to  the  Punjaub, 
for  instance,  there  is  a Purick  sheep — a creature  so  small,  that,  when  full  grown,  it  is  not 
larger  than  a lamb  a few  weeks  old.  Its  bones  are  small,  its  carcase  is  full  and  fleshy,  and  its 
mutton  is  excellent ; it  gives,  moreover,  two  lambs  every  year,  and  yields  three  pounds  of  very 
line  wool.  Its  habits  are  domesticated,  as  those  of  a dog ; it  feeds  on  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
taking  them  even  from  its  master’s  hand  ; and  thus,  if  acclimatised,  would  be,  not  only  to  the 
owners  of  land,  but  to  people  having  gardens,  or  small  patehes  of  ground,  a most  valuable 
acquisition.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  by  those  who  have  made  Natural  History  their  study,  that 
numberless  other  quadrupeds  might  be  introduced  to  our  country  with  corresponding  advantages. 

Passing  from  Mammalia  to  Birds,  a very  different  class  of  creatures  appears,  existing, 
too,  in  far  greater  numbers.  It  is  stated  by  Agassiz  and  A.  A.'  Gould  that  about 
1,500  species  of  Mammals  are  ascertained,  their  probable  number  being  2,000;  while  of 
Birds,  well  known,  there  are  4,000  or  5,000  species,  their  probable  number  being 
<>,000.  Their  perfect  adaptation  in  form  and  structure  to  the  element  in  which  they  live, 
their  peculiar  beauty  of  colour,  the  instincts  by  which  their  movements  are  directed,  the 
melodies  which  some  so  freely  pour  forth,  and  the  pleasant  food  yielded  by  others,  have  invited 
attention  to  the  feathered  tribes  during  successive  ages.  Even  Solomon  had  a taste  for  Natural 
History,  and,  at  certain  times,  his  fleets  returned  laden  with  the  most  curious  and  valuable 
products  of  distant  climes.  No  wonder,  then,  that  his  servants,  struck  by  the  elegant  shape, 
the  splendid  plumage,  and  the  majestic  mien  of  “ the  bird  of  Medea,’  were  anxious  to  present 
it  to  their  sovereign ; and  hence  we  read,  that  il  once  in  three  years  came  the  navy  of 
Tarshish,  bringing,”  not  only  u gold  and  silver,  ivory  and  apes,”  but  u peacocks.  Pheasants, 
birds  of  Phasis  in  Asia  Minor,  were  early  brought  from  the  banks  of  that  river,  and  thus  became 
known  in  other  lands.  When  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  arrayed  in  the  royal  magnificence  of 
the  East,  asked  Solon  if  he  had  seen  anything  so  fine,  the  philosopher  replied,  that,  after 
having  beheld  the  beautiful  plumage  of  the  pheasant,  he  could  not  be  astonished  at  any  other 
finery. 

Among  ourselves,  there  is  a range  for  efforts  at  acclimitisation,  which  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  with  surprising  indifference.  In  the  list  of  those  birds  called  Gallinaceous, 
published  by  the  Prince  Charles  Bonaparte,  in  the  “ Comptcs  Rendus,”  there  are  enume- 
rated no  fewer  than  34G  species ; yet  of  all  these  we  have,  as  yet,  only  made  eight 
available  by  domestication  : the  domestic  fowl,  whose  origin,  says  M.  Marion-Didiorex,  is 
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lost  iii  the  night  of  antiquity ; the  peacock,  whose  date  we  cannot  trace ; the  turkey,  sole 
domesticated  product  of  the  New  World,  introduced  in  1524;  the  musk-duck,  in  1650;  the 
golden  pheasant,  in  1725;  the  silver  pheasant,  in  1740;  the  ring-necked  pheasant;  and  the 
guinea-fowl.  And  yet  it  has  been  estimated  that  230  species  of  birds  are  actually  inhabitants 
of  sufficiently  temperate  regions  to  admit  of  their  being  more  or  less  acclimatised  in  Europe. 
They  are  all  eminently  susceptible  of  living  in  confinement,  and,  what  is  of  special  importance, 
prolific  and  eatable.  We  can  promise  our  readers,  therefore,  not  only  details  of  great  interest, 
but  even  of  national  importance,  in  our  forthcoming  Volume,  which  will  be  appropriated  to 
Birds. 
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FLESH-EATING  A N I M A L S — (Continued). 


THE  DOG. 


OGS  of  all  varieties  have  been  included  with  the  fox,  the  wolf,  and  the 
jackal,  in  one  genus,*  because  these  animals  are  closely  assimilated  in 
external  chai'acter  and  anatomical  structure.  They  have  the  same 
kinds  of  teeth,  the  canines  being  strong,  conical,  pointed,  and  curved 
slightly  backwards;  and  the  incisors  six  above  and  live  below.  There 
are  five  toes  on  the  fore  feet  and  four  on  the  posterior,  to  which  is  some- 
times added  a small  rudimentary  claw. 

Among  the  remains  of  ancient  Egypt  we  have  many  traces  of  the 
dog.  In  its  paintings  we  observe  coupled  a tall,  light  hound  with 
pendent  ears,  and  a greyhound  with  sharp,  erect  ears  and  a pointed 
muzzle.  Besides  these,  there  is  a small  dog  with  erect  ears,  and  a tail 
curled  up  like  that  of  a pug-dog,  but  with  a sharper  muzzle  J it  has  an  ornamental  collar  round  its 
neck,  and  was  probably  a pet  or  favourite  house-dog.  There  is  also  the  figure  of  a hound  sitting  in 
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the  usual  attitude ; and  a low,  long-backed,  short-legged  dog,  with  erect  ears,  a sharp  muzzle,  and 
parti-coloured  dark,  or  black  and  white.  It  resembles  the  old  turnspit  of  England,  and  was  probably 
of  the  same  breed.  There  is  a tall,  stout  dog,  compact  and  muscular,  with  high  shoulders  and  broad 
chest,  most  probably  a watch-dog  : its  ears  are  small  and  sharp,  and  its  tail  curled  like  that  of  a 
pug-dog  ; the  muzzle  is  moderately  sharp.  There  is,  moreover,  a small,  slender  dog,  with  a narrow, 
sharp  muzzle,  and  large,  erect,  and  pointed  cars,  broad  at  the  base  ; the  tail  makes  a single  loop  or 
curl,  and  the  end  is  somewhat  tufted.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  says  that  the  mummies  found  of  these 
animals  are  mostly  of  the  fox-dog.  In  one  representation  we  see  fleet  hounds  in  chase  of  antelopes, 
wild  goats,  hyrenas,  foxes,  ostriches,  and  hares.  Some  of  the  dogs  have  a collar  armed  with  spikes. 
In  some  instances  the  tail  of  the  greyhound  appears  rather  full  or  fringed.  Such  then  were,  at  least, 
some  of  the  domesticated  races  of  Egypt,  and  doubtless  western  Asia. 

The  Egyptians  were  taught  by  long  observation  and  experience,  that  as  soon  as  a particular  star 
became  visible  the  Nile  would  overflow  its  banks,  and,  accordingly,  on  its  first  apjtearance,  they 
retreated  to  their  terraces,  where  they  remained  until  the  inundation  had  subsided.  This  star 
was  called  by  them  Sihor,  afterwards  it  was  named  in  Latin  Sirius,  and  subsequently  the 
Dog-star. 

“ This  dog-star,”  says  M.  Blaze,  “was  placed  on  the  limit  oi  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres. As  the  equinoctial  line  seemed  to  cut  it  in  two,  it  was  divided  into  two  personages,  of  which 
one  ascended  to  heaven,  the  other  descended  to  the  infernal  regions.”  Plutarch  states  that  “ the  circle 
which  touches  and  separates  the  two  hemispheres,  and  which,  on  account  of  this  division,  has  received 
the  name  of  ‘ the  horizon,’  is  called  Anubis.  It  is  represented  under  the  form  of  a dog,  because  this 
animal  watches  during  the  day  and  ‘during  the  night.” 

There  was  a representation  of  Sirius  as  the  dog-star,  on  a garnet  gem,  in  Lord  Besborough’s 
collection.  According  to  the  almanacs,  the  canicular,  or  dog-days,  are  a certain  number  of  days 
preceding  and  following  the  heliacal  rising  of  this  star  in  the  morning.  Their  beginning  is  usually 
fixed  on  the  3rd  of  J uly,  and  their  termination  on  the  11th  of  August.  The  accordance,  so  far, 
with  a sign  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  is  not  a little  curious ; but  the  fixing  of  the  time  involves  a 
mistake,  since  the  heliacal  rising  of  this  star  does  not  now  take  place,  at  least  in  our  latitude,  till  near 
the  end  of  August,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  Sirius  may  chance  to  be  accused  of  bringing  in,  not 
extreme  heat,  but  frost  and  snow,  as,  owing  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  it  will  rise,  in  future 
ages,  in  November  and  December. 

Herodotus  states  that  the  satrap  of  Babylon  kept  so  many  Indian  dogs,  that  four  considerable 
towns  in  the  plain  were  exempted  from  all  taxes,  on  condition  of  providing  food  for  these 
animals. 

Alcibiades  bad  a dog  of  uncommon  size  and  beauty,  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  who  gives  the 
story,  cost  seventy  minas,  and  yet  his  master  caused  his  tail,  which  was  his  principal  ornament,  to  be 
cut  off.  Some  of  his  friends  found  fault  with  so  strange  an  act,  and  told  him  all  Athens  rang  with  the 
folly.  At  which  Alcibiades  laughed,  and  said,  “ This  is  the  very  thing  I wanted ; for  I would  have 
the  Athenians  talk  of  this,  lest  they  should  find  something  worse  to  say  of  me.”  In  France  the 
anecdote  has  originated  a proverbial  metaphor ; for  when  a minor  folly  or  eccentricity  is  assumed  as  a 
cloak  for  a greater  one,  attempting  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  lookers-on,  the  pretext  paraded — 
to  conceal  real  motives,  intentions,  and  inclinations — is  called  “ the  dog  of  Alcibiades.”  The  early 
Greeks  were,  at  first,  acquainted  with  only  two  races  of  dogs  of  foreign  origin — the  greyhound  and  the 
shepherd’s,  or  rather  drover’s  dog,  which  answered  also  for  hunting  and  for  watching  property.  At  a 
later  period  the  true  mastiffs  became  known,  and  the  lap-dog  of  Malta  was  imported. 

Lucan  says  to  Egypt  : — 

“ la  Roman  temples  wo  receive  thy  Isis, 

And  half-dog  deities." 

The  Romans  sacrificed  the  dog  to  Anubis,  and  the  lesser  dog-star  Procyan;  as  in  Greece, 
Proserpine,  Hecate,  Mars,  and  other  imaginary  deities  were  propitiated  by  similar  sacrifices.  The 
image  of  a dog  was  placed  in  Roman  houses  to  guard  their  domestic  idols — the  Penates. 

The  carnivorous  propensities  of  the  dog  are  evident  from  many  passages  of  Scripture.  Hence, 
there  was  the  Mosaic  law  : “Neither  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  that  is  torn  by  beasts;  ye  shall  cast  it  to 
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the  dogs.”  The  dogs  licked  the  innocent  blood  of  Naboth,  and  afterwards  that  of  Ahab,  his  royal 
murderer,  and  ate  the  flesh  of  Jezebel,  his  partner  in  guilt.  Thus  Homer  speaks  of  those 

“ Whose  limbs,  unburied  on  (he  raked  shore, 

Devouring  dogs  and  hungry  vultures  tore 

and  tells  us  that  many  of  the  Trojans  were  also  their  prey. 

Byron  says  of  one  : — 

“ He  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o’er  the  dead  their  carnival ; 

Gorging  and  growling  o'er  carcase  and  limb, 

They  were  too  busj-  to  bark  at  him." 

The  dogs  of  Constantinople  at  the  present  time  belong  to  everybody  and  to  nobody  ; the  streets 
are  their  homes.  Though  a worrying  nuisance  to  walkers,  their  general  utility  is  obvious ; for,  as  the 
Turks  throw  the  leavings  of  their  kitchens  out  of  doors,  the  streets  would  very  soon  be  impassable, 
but  for  the  scavenger-like  propensities  of  the  dogs  and  the  storks,  assisted  occasionally  by  the  vultures. 
“ No  one,”  says  Gadsby,  “ admits  them  into  their  houses,  but  everybody  feeds  them.  Some  of  the 
tradesmen  give  them  credit  for  so  much  meat  a day  at  the  butchers’  shops,  which  dog  and  butcher 
alike  understand  and  value.  I have  seen  nearly  a dozen  standing  opposite  a butcher’s  shop,  waiting 
to  be  fed.”  As  they  subsist  entirely  on  charity  and  what  they  pick  up,  instinct  teaches  them  the 
necessity  of  a division  of  labour ; and,  therefore,  as  a company  of  beggars  has  separate  walks  for  its 
members,  so  these  dogs  divide  the  city  and  its  suburbs  into  districts.  “ Were  one  found,”  says  Mr. 
Slade,  “ in  a strange  quarter,  he  would  infallibly  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  resident  dogs ; and  so  well 
are  they  aware  of  this,  that  no  argument,  not  even  a bone  of  roast  meat,  will  induce  a clog  to  follow 
a person  beyond  his  district.  We  caressed,  for  experiment,  one  of  these  animals,  whose  post,  with 
many  others,  was  near  the  Mevlevi  Khan.  We  daily  fed  him,  till  he  became  fat  and  sleek,  and  carried 
his  tail  high,  and  was  no  longer  to  be  recognised  for  his  former  self.  With  his  physical,  his  moral 
qualities  improved.  He  lost  his  currishness,  and,  when  his  patrons  approached,  expressed  gratitude  by 
licking  their  hands;  yet  he  would  never  follow  them  beyond  an  imaginary  limit  either  way,  when  he 
would  stop,  wag  his  tail,  look  wistfully  after  them  till  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  then  return  to  his 
post.  Once  only  I saw  him  overstep  his  limit.  He  was  very  hungry,  and  we  were  alluring  him  with 
tempting  food ; but  he  had  not  exceeded  twenty  yards,  when  he  recollected  himself,  and  ran  hastily 
back.  I cannot  say  if  any  order  of  precedency  is  observed  in  gaining  the  best  stations,  as  near  a 
butcher’s  shop  or  a khan.” 

In  former  times  dogs  were  treated  here  with  special  honour.  “ The  Great  Turk’s  dogs,  and  the 
manner  of  keeping  them,”  says  the  merchant  Sanderson,  “ are  worth  the  sight  ; for  they  have  their 
several  attendants,  as  if  they  were  great  heroes,  and  have  their  clothing  of  cloth  of  gold,  velvet, 
scarlet,  and  other  colours  of  cloth  ; their  sundry  couches,  and  the  places  where  they  are  kept  most 
cleanly.  My  Lord  Zouch,  when  he  was  there,  as  Master  Burton  said,  did  like  exceedingly  well  of  this 
place  and  attendance  of  the  dogs.  When  the  Great  Turk  went  out  of  the  city  toward  the  wars,  it  was 
with  wonderful  great  solemnity  and  notable  order,  too  long  to  describe  particularly ; but  I remember 
a great  number  of  dogs  led  afore  him,  well  manned,  and  in  their  best  apparel — cloth  of  gold,  velvet, 
scarlet,  and  purple  cloth.” 

From  early  times  to  this,  dogs  have  been  familiar  and  interesting  objects  to  the  people  of  many 
lands.  They  stand  more  perpendicularly  upon  the  toes  than  wolves.  Their  ears  are  originally  upright 
and  pointed,  in  all  the  races  which  have  long  hair  and  a sharp  muzzle  ; in  those  in  which  the  head  is 
similarly  terminated,  but  the  hair  is  short,  the  ears  are  half  erect ; in  the  blunt-headed,  they  hang 
down.  The  eyes  of  all  are  more  horizontal  than  in  the  wild  species  ; they  are  seated  somewhat 
nearer  together,  are  comparatively  larger,  of  light  brown,  black,  and  sometimes  of  light  blue  colours. 

On  the  face  of  the  dog  are  certain  small  tubercles  or  warts,  giving  forth  a few  stiff  hairs  : one  on 
each  side,  beyond  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ; a smaller  one,  often  scarcely  discernible,  nearer  to  the  car  ; 
nnd  one  on  the  under  jaw,  beyond  the  chin.  There  is  a small  patch  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tail, 
about  its  centre,  where  the  hair  often  appears  deficient.  It  is  most  conspicuous  in  smooth-haired  dogs, 
fhe  tail  is  turned  upwards,  and  generally  inclined  slightly  to  the  left,  sometimes  considerably ; and,  as 
the  right  shoulder  is  rather  more  advanced  than  the  opposite,  there  is  a somewhat  oblique  mode  of 
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progression.  Of  all  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  they  have  the  greatest  variety  of  modulation*  ol  voice. 
They  bark,  bay,  howl,  yelp,  whine,  cry,  grunt,  and  snarl,  according  to  their  emotions. 

The  dog  never  perspires,  but  when  heated  lolls  out  its  tongue,  and  salivary  fluid  drips  from  its 
mouth.  It  repeatedly  turns  round  before  lying  down  in  the  chosen  spot ; it  is  capable  of  sustaining 
hunger  a long  time,  but  often  requires  drink.  The  number  of  young  at  a litter  varies  from  four  to 
eight.  They  are  born  blind,  and  the  eyes  are  not  opened  till  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day.  The  dog  is 
adult  at  the  age  of  three  years,  and  rarely  lives  longer  than  about  fifteen  years. 

Dogs  are  prone  to  dream.  Thus  Lucretius  says  : — 


“ And  off,  when  sleep  is  soft,  the  dogs  of  chase 
Move  their  limbs  suddenly,  and  send  forth  sounds, 
And  draw  in  inspirations  from  the  air, 

As  if  they  followed  still  the  tracks  of  game; 
Aroused,. they  seek  the  empty  images 
Of  stags,  as  if  they  saw  them  fall  in  flight, 

Till  all  proves  vain,  the}’  sink  into  themselves.” 


This  is  true.  At  such  times  they  may  be  observed  to  move  their  feet,  make  efforts  to  hark,  and 
so  greatly  agitate  themselves,  that  the  hair  rises  on  the  flanks,  and  the  skin  becomes  clammy. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  of  a high-bred  dog,  whatever  the  race  to  which  it  belongs  which 
are  worthy  of  particular  notice.  These  are  A large  and  full  eye,  not  linear  or  oblique,  but  bold  and 

sparkling  ; a neck  well  raised  from  the  breast ; high 
shoulders,  thrown  back,  with  the  humeral  joints  promi- 
nently marked ; the  breast  broad ; the  chest  deep ; the 
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loins  arched,  broad,  and  muscular;  the  tail  gradually  tapering;  the  limbs  clean,  sinewy,  and  firm  ; 
the  feet  cat  like  and  rounded  ; the  tarsus,  or  length  from  heel  to  foot,  short;  the  thighs  muscular  and 
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MONEY  IN  THE 
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set  hack  ; no  superabundant  loose  skin  about  the  body,  nor  any  thick  joints  disproportionate  to 
muscle.  The  well-bred  dog,  from  the  rough  collie  of  the  mountain  shepherd  to  the  sleekest  hound 
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of  the  olni.se,  will  exhibit  these  points — the  unvarying  characteristics  of  canine  strength  and 
energy. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Knight,  in  a paper  addressed,  some  years  ago,  to  the  Royal  Society,  remarks:  “In  all 
animals  it  is  observable  that  they  inherit  the  acquired  habits  of  their  parents,  but  in  the  dog  this  peculiarity 
exists  to  a wonderful  extent.  The  offspring  appears,  indeed,  to  inherit,  not  only  the  passions  and  proper], 
sities,  but  even  the  resentments,  of  the  family  from  which  it  springs.  I ascertained  that  a terrier, 
whose  parents  had  been  in  the  habit  of  fighting  with  polecats,  will  instantly  show  every  mark  of  anger 
when  he  gains  first  the  scent  of  that  animal,  though  the  animal  itself  be  wholly  concealed.  A young 
spaniel,  brought  up  with  the  terriers,  showed  no  marks  of  emotion  at  the  scent  of  a polecat,  but  it 
pursued  a woodcock,  the  first  time  it  saw  one,  with  clamour  and  exultation  ; and  a young  pointer, 
which  I am  certain  had  never  seen  a partridge,  stood  trembling  with  anxiety,  its  eyes  fixed,  and  its 
muscles  rigid,  when  conducted  into  the  midst  of  a covey  of  these  birds.  Yet  each  of  these  dogs  is  merely 
a variety  of  the  same  species,  and  to  that  species  none  of  these  habits  are  given  by  nature.  The 
peculiarities  of  character  can,  therefore,  be  traced  -to  no  other  source  than  the  acquired  habits  of  the 
parents,  which  are  inherited  by  the  offspring,  and  become  what  I call  instinctive  hereditary 
propensities'.” 

At  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Knight’s  experiments  commenced,  well-bred  and  well-taught  springing 
spaniels  were  abundant,  and  he  readily  obtained  possession  of  as  many  as  he  wanted.  At  first,  he  had 
no  other  object  than  that  of  obtaining  dogs  of  great  excellence  ; but,  in  a vei-y  short  time,  his  attention 
was  arrested  by  some  remarkable  facts.  In  several  instances,  young  and  wholly  inexperienced  dogs 
appeared  very  nearly  as  expert  in  finding  woodcocks  as  their  experienced  parents.  The  woods  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  shoot  did  not  contain  pheasants,  nor  much  game  of  any  other  kind,  and 
he  therefore  resolved  to  shoot  only  at  woodcocks,  supposing  that,  by  so  doing,  hereditary  propensities 
would  become  more  obvious  and  decided  in  the  young  and  untaught  animals.  He  had  subsequently 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing,  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  result  he  expected.  Some  of  the  young  ones 
found  as  many  woodcocks,  and  gave  tongue  as  correctly,  as  the  best  of  his  older  dogs. 

Nor  is  this  hereditary  power  manifest  only  in  the  spaniel  race.  The  pointer,  whose  parents  have 
for  generations  been  trained  for  purposes  of  sport,  will  take  to  pointing  almost  without  any  instruction, 
further  than  what  is  necessary  to  quell  the  exuberance  of  youth,  whilst  one,  descended  from  parents 
which  had  not  been  so  exercised,  will  require  great  care  and  pains  to  teach  it  its  duties.  It  is  said  that 
dogs  do  not  bark,  but  only  howl,  in  the  wild  state,  and  that  the  bark  is  an  imitation  of  the  human 
voice ; but  the  pup  of  the  tame  dog  barks,  though  it  may  never  have  heard  a similar  sound. 

Other  instances  are  equally,  or  still  more,  remarkable.  Dogs  that  have  been  trained  to  hunt  the 
peccary*  have  offspring  that  seem,  from  the  first  attempt,  to  understand  the  proper  and  very  peculiar 
mode  of  attack  required,  whilst  another  dog  is  destroyed  at  once  by  this  savage  creature.  A St.  Bernanl 
dog,  bora  in  London,  began  to  track  footsteps  in  the  snow,  after  the  manner  of  its  Alpine  parents.  A 
puppy,  taken  from  its  mother  at  six  weeks’  old,  who,  although  never  taught  to  beg — an  accomplishment 
which  its  mother  had  been  taught — spontaneously  took  to  begging  for  everything  he  wanted,  when 
about  seven  or  eight  months’  old.  He  would  beg  for  food,  beg  to  be  let  out  of  the  room,  and  one  day 
was  found  opposite  the  rabbit-hutch  begging  for  the  rabbits. 

The  pack  of  dogs  taken  by  Mr.  Burchell  in  his  travels  in  South  Africa,  consisted  of  about  five- 
and-twenty,  of  .various  sorts  and  sizes.  This  variety,  though  not  altogether  intentional,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  take  any  that  could  be  procured,  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  such  an  expedition,  as  he 
observed  that  some  gave  notice  in  one  way,  and  some  in  another.  Some  were  disposed  to  watch 
against  men,  and  others  against  wild  beasts.  Some  discovered  an  enemy  by  their  quickness  of  hearing, 
others  by  that  of  scent.  Some  were  useful  only  for  their  vigilance  and  barking,  others  for  speed  in 
pursuing  game,  and  others  for  their  courage  in  holding  ferocious  animals  at  bay. 

So  large  a pack  was  not,  indeed,  maintained  without  adding  greatly  to  the  care  and  trouble  of 
tlie  traveller,  in  supplying  them  with  meat  and  water,  for  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  for  them 
enough  of  the  latter ; but  their  services  were  invaluable,  as  they  often  contributed  to  his  safety,  and  always 
to  his  ease,  by  their  constant  vigilance,  ns  he  felt  confident  that  no  danger  could  approach  at  night 
without  being  announced  by  tlieir  barking.  No  circumstances  could  render  the  value  and  fidelity  of 

* Dicotvles  labintus. 
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these  animals  so  conspicuous  ami  sensible  as  a journey  through  regions  which,  abounding  in  wild  beasts' 
of  almost  every  class,  gave  continual  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  strong  contrast  in  then-  habits 
between  the  ferocious  beasts  of  prey,  which  fly  at  the  approach  of  man,  and  these  kind,  but  too  often 
injured,  companions  of  the  human  race. 

“ Many  times,”  says  Mr.  Burchell,  “ when  we  have  been  travelling  over  plains  where  beasts  have 
fled  the  moment  we  appeared  in  sight,  have  1 turned  my  eyes  towards  my  dogs  to  admire  their 
attachment,  and  have  felt  a grateful  affection  towards  them  for  preferring  our  society  to  the  wild 
liberty  of  other  quadrupeds.  Often,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  when  all  my  people  have  been  fast 
asleep  around  the  fire,  have  I stood  to  contemplate  these  faithful  animals  lying  by  their  side,  and  have 
learned  to  esteem  them  for  their  social  inclination  to  mankind.  When  wandering  over  pathless 
deserts,  oppressed  with  vexation  and  distress  at  the  conduct  of  my  own  men,  I have  turned  to  these  as 
my  only  friends,  and  felt  how  much  inferior  to  them  was  man,  when  actuated  only  by  selfish 
views. 

“ The  familiarity  vdiich  subsists  between  this  animal  and  our  own  race  is  so  common  to  almost 
every  country  on  the  globe,  that  any  remark  upon  it  must  seem  superfluous  ; but  I cannot  avoid  believing 
that  it  is  the  universality  of  the  fact  that  prevents  the  greater  part  of  mankind  from  reflecting  duly  on 
the  subject.  While  almost  every  other  quadruped  fears  man  as  its  most  formidable  enemy,  here  is  one 
which  regards  him  as  his  companion,  and  follows  him  as  his  friend.  We  must  not  mistake  the  nature 
of  the  case  : it  is  not  because  we  train  him’ to  our  use,  and  have  made  choice  of  him  in  preference  to  other 
animals,  but  because  this  particular  species  feels  a natural  desire  to  be  useful  to  man,  and  from  spon- 
taneous impulse  attaches  itself  to  him.  Were  it  not  so,  we  should  see  in  various  countries  an  equal 
familiarity  with  various  other  quadrupeds,  according  to  the  habits,  the  taste,  or  the  caprice  of  different 
nations.  But  everywhere,  it  is  the  clog  only  which  takes  delight  in  associating  with  us,  in  sharing  our  abode, 
and  is  even  anxious  that  our  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon  him  alone ; it  is  be  who  knows  us 
personally,  or  watches  for  us,  and  warns  us  of  danger.  It  is  impossible  for  the  naturalist,  when  taking 
a survey  of  the  whole  animal  creation,  not  to  feel  a conviction,  that  this  friendship  between  two 
creatures  so  different  from  each  other,  must  be  the  result  of  the  laws  of  nature ; nor  can  the  humane 
and  feeling  mind  avoid  the  belief,  that  kindness  to  those  animals  from  which  he  derives  continued 
and  essential  assistance  is  part  of  his  moral  duty.” 

The  dog  often  appears,  in  painting  and  poetry,  as  the  companion  of  man.  Cowper,  for  instance, 
graphically  describing  a “ Winter  Morning  Walk,”  says  : — 

“ Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving  unconcerned 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man,  to  wield  the  axe 
And  drive  the  wedge,  in  yonder  forest  drear, 

From  morn  to  eve  his  solitary  task.” 

But  the  poet  could  not  say  that  he  went  forth  alone.  No  ! 


“Shaggy,  and  lean,  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ears 
And  tail  cropped  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur, 
His  dog  attends  him.  Close  behind  his  heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow ; and  now,  with  many  a frisk 
Wide-3camp’ring,  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout ; 
Then  shakes  his  powdered  coat,  and  barks  for  joy. 


Heedless  of  all  his  pranks,  the  sturdy  churl 
Moves  right  towards  the  mark ; nor  stops  for  aught, 
But  now  and  then,  with  pressure  of  his  thumb, 

T’ adjust  the  fragrant  charge  of  a short  tube 
That  fumes  beneath  his  nose : the  trailing  cloud 
Streams  far  behind  him,  scenting  all  the  air.” 


The  engraving  we  give,  from  a celebrated  picture  by  W estall,  represents  the  dog  as  the  companion 
of  man  at  a different  season.  Often  may  a rough  sort  of  terrier  be  seen  capering  off  most  joyously  in 
1 the  morning  with  his  master — a field  labourer — as  full  of  expectation  as  a pointer  in  September ; or  a 
1 greyhound,  when  all  is  favourable  for  a good  course.  And  yet  the  pleasure  awaiting  him  is  not 
of  a very  high  order:  it  merely  consists  in  lying  on  his  master’s  jacket,  watching  him,  perhaps, 

! hoeing  turnips,  and  then  enjoying  a few  scraps  of  bread  which  are  thrown  to  him  at  lunch-time,  or 
the  bone  which  the  labourer  has  already  taken  care  to  pick  very  clean  with  the  sharp  point  of  his 
rough-handled  clasp-knife.  The  good  dog-master,  wherever  found,  considers  his  four-footed  lollower 
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as  his  friend,  liis  other  self,  his  duppel  pauper ; so  that  “ Love  me,  love  my  dog,”  has  passed  into  a 
proverb. 

Of  dogs,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  a great  variety  : we  shall  proceed  now  to  consider  them  as 
forming  several  groups,  and  illustrate,  by  well-attested  facts,  their  respective  powers  and  dispositions. 
And,  true  it  is — 


“That  learn  we  might,  if  not  too  proud  to  stoop 
To  quadruped  instructors,  many  a good 
And  useful  quality,  and  virtue,  too, 

Rarely  exemplified  among  ourselves. 
Attachment  never  to  be  weantd  or  changed 
By  any  change  of  fortune;  proof  alike 


Against  unkindness,  absence,  and  neglect; 
Fidelity  that  neither  bribe  nor  threat 
Can  move  or  warp;  and  gratitude  for  small 
And  trivial  favours,  lasting  as  the  life, 

And  glistening  in  the  dying  eye.” 


“Man  is  the  god  of  the  dog.” 

All  the  great  and  ancient  races  of  dogs  may  be  regarded  as  divided  into  a rough  and  smooth 
variety,  which  appear  to  have  been  independent  of  climate ; for  both  are  found  to  continue  under 
opposite  circumstances.  In  the  first  group  of  dogs  we  shall  notice,  the  ears  are  erect,  or  nearly  so  ; the 
nose  is  pointed ; the  hair  is  long,  often  woolly ; the  form  is  robust  and  muscular ; and  the  aspect  more 
or  less  wolfish. 


THE  MACKENZIE  RIVER,  OR  HARE  - INDIAN  HOG.* 


Tins  elegant  dog  has  an  elongated  pointed  muzzle,  sharp  erect  ears,  and  a bushy  tail,  not  carried  erect, 
but  only  slightly  curved  upwards,  and  a generally  slender  contour.  In  its  native  country,  the  banks 

of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  of  the  Great 
Bear  Lake,  traversed  by  the  Arctic  circle, 
this  variety  of  the  dog  does  not  bark, 

. and  a pair  brought  to  England,  many 
years  ago,  never  acquired  this  canine 
language.  One,  however,  bom  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  made  his  voice  sound 
as  loudly  as  any  other  dog  of  the  same  size 
and  age. 

The  hair  of  this  animal  is  full,  deep, 
and  fine ; in  summer  it  is  marked  bv 
patches  of  slate  gray,  but  in  winter  it 
becomes  white,  and  more  thick  and  furry. 
It  is  of  great  use  to  the  inhabitants  of 
these  bleak  regions,  where  the  moose  and 
the  reindeer  are  objects  of  the  chase  during 
the  winter.  This  dog  has  not,  indeed, 
sufficient  strength  to  encounter  these  ani- 
mals ; but,  from  the  lightness  of  its  body  and  the  breadth  of  its  feet,  it  runs  easily  over  the  snow 
without  sinking,  if  the  slightest  crust  covers  the  surface,  and  can  overtake  the  quarry  and  keep  it  at 
bay  till  the  hunters  come  up. 

It  was  perhaps  formerly  spread  over  the  northern  parts  of  America,  but,  being  fitted  only  for  the 
chase,  it  has,  since  the  introduction  of  guns,  given  way  to  the  mongrel  race  sprung  from  the  Esqui- 
maux, Newfoundland,  and  this  very  breed,  with  an  occasional  intermixture  of  European  kinds.  Other 
dogs  are  used  by  the  Indians  for  sludges. 


TIIE  HARE-IN'UIAN  1)00. 


THE  HINGO,  OR  AUSTRALIAN  HOG. 

Packs  ol  this  dog  roam  through  the  wilds  of  Australia,  preying  upon  the  kangaroo  and  (he  flocks 
of  the  settler.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  of  New  Smith  Wales  Warrapul,  and  is  about  as  large  as  a harrier, 

* Caiiib  lagopus. 
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with  the  body  firmly  built,  and  the  limbs  very  muscular.  The  head  is  broad  between  the  ears,  and  the 
muzzle  is  acute  ; the  neck  is  thick  and  powerful ; the  ears  arc  short,  pointed,  and  erect ; the  tail  is 
moderate,  and  somewhat  bushy  and  pendulous,  or  at  most  raised  only  horizontally.  The  general 
colour  is  sandy  red ; the  eyes  are  small  and  oblique,  and  have  a sinister  expression. 

1 he  .Dingo  is  remarkable  for  agility  and  muscular  power,  as  well  as  for  ferocity  and  cunning.  It 
never  barks,  but  howls  loudly,  and  hunts  in  small  companies.  .These  animals  have  been  described  as 
the  wolves  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  They  breed  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  and  carefully  watch 
their  brood.  A litter  was  found  near  the  V ao  Plains,  which  the  discoverer  failed  to  destroy,  intending 
to  return  and  catch  the  mother  also,  and  thus  extirpate  the  whole  family  ; but  the  female  must  have 
been  watching  him,  or  have  ascertained  by  the  scent  that  her  lurking-place  had  been  invaded,  for  on  his 
return,  a short  time  after,  he  found  all  the  little  dingoes  had  been  carried  away ; and  he  was  never  able 
to  discover  their  place  of  removal,  though  diligent  search  was  made. 


Of  their  power  of  enduring  pain  there  are  several  authentic  and  remarkable  instances.  One  ot 
them  had  been  beaten  so  severely  that  it  was  supposed  all  its  bones  were  broken,  and  it  was  left  for 
dead.  After  the  person  had  walked  some  distance,  on  accidentally  looking  back,  his  surprise  was  greatly 
excited  by  seeing  the  dingo  rise,  shake  itself,  and  march  into  the  bush,  evading  all  pursuit.  Another, 
supposed  to  be  dead,  was  taken  into  a hut  for  the  stripping  of  its  skin.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
process  on  the  face,  there  was  only  a slight  quivering  of  the  lips,  which  was  supposed  to  be  merely 
muscular  irritability.  Soon  after,  the  man  left  the  hut  to  sharpen  his  knife,  and  returning  found  the 
animal  sitting  up,  with  the  flayed  integuments  covering  one  side  of  its  face  ! 

A dingo,  bred  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  was  removed  from  the  mother  when  about  six  weeks’ 
old,  and,  on  being  put  into  a room,  immediately  skulked  into  the  darkest  corner,  and  then  crouching 
eyed  the  person  who  took  it  with  looks  of  great  distress  and  aversion ; and,  as  soon  as  left  to  itself, 
it  commenced  the  most  melancholy  howling,  which  ceased  when  any  one  entered.  This  was  its  con- 
stant practice  for  some  days;  and  when  placed  in  .a  kennel  it  was  usually  so  employed.  It  grew  up 
strong  and  healthy,  and  gradually  became  reconciled  to  those  from  whom  it  received  its  food,  but  was 
shy  towards  others,  retreating  into  its  kennel  on  their  approach.  It  never  barked,  or,  like  other  dogs, 
gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  strangers,  and,  therefore,  as  a guard,  was  perfecily  useless.  A great 
VOL.  ii.  " 2 
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part  of  every  day  was  spent  in  howling,  and  that  so  loudly  as  to  he  heard  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
half  a mile.  When  the  moon  x-ose  brightly,  it  would  sit  for  hours  and  utter  its  wild  lamentations,  not 
a little  to  the  annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood.  With  all  its  shyness  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  savage 
and  cunning;  it  would  never  make  an  open  attack,  but  several  times  snapped  at  persons  when  their 
back  was  turned,  and  immediately  retreated  to  its  kennel.  Ho  great  was  its  strength,  that,  liaving 
one  day  got  loose,  though  encumbere.d  with  a heavy  chain,  it  leaped  a wall  of  considerable  height, 
and  was  not  secured  without  difficulty. 


THE  WILD  DOG  OF  DECCAN. 

i 

The  head  of  this  animal  is  compressed  and  elongated — its  nose  not  very  sharp.  The  eyes  are  oblique; 
the  pupils  round,  the  irides  light  brown.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  is  that  of  a Coarse,  ill- 
natured  Persian  greyhound.  The  ears  are  long,  erect,  and  somewhat  rounded  at  the  top.  The  limbs 
are  remarkably  large  and  strong,  in  relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal — its  size  being  intermediate 
between  the  wolf  and  the  jackal. 

Colonel  Barber  found  these  dogs  to  be  numerous  on  the  Western  Coast,  and  in  the  BahigLaU 
district.  “ As  often,”  he  adds,  “ as  I have  met  with  them,  they  have  been  invariably  in  packs  of  ii<  an 
thirty  to,  perhaps,  sixty.  They  must  be  very  formidable,  as  all  animals  are  afraid  of  them.  Frequently 
the  remains  of  hogs  and  deer  were  brought  to  me  which  had  been  taken  over-night  by  these  wild  d"_:s. 
The  natives  assert  that  they  kill  tigers  and  chetalis ; and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  It  is  quite 
correct,  that  they  are  found  in  the  Nelageris,  though  only  on  the  western  parts.  I myself  was  followed,# 
when  travelling  between  the  Paitera  River  and  Naddebaff — a distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles — by  aj' 
pack  of  them ; and,  had  I not  repeatedly  fired  off  my  pistols,  the}'  would  certainly  have  carried  awayj 
three  or  four  terriers  and  Spanish  dogs  that  were  following  me  at  the  time.  Two  or  three  times  I 
succeeded  in  getting  young  ones ; but  I did  not  keep  them  longer  than  three  or  four  weeks — they 
were  so  very  wild  as  well  as  shy.  It  was  only  at  night  they  would  eat,  and  then  most  voraciously.”  ] 

THE  ESQUIMAUX  DOG. 

# 

This  animal  is  spread  throughout  the  whole  boreal  regions  of  America,  from  Behring’s  Straits  to  the 
Eastern  Coast  of  Greenland.  These  dogs  are  devoted  servants  and  companions,  to  whom-  their 
piasters  look  for  assistance  in  the  chase  of  the  seal,  the  bear,  and  the  reindeer.  They  carry  burdens 
lor  them  while  pursuing  game  in  the  summer,  and  draw  sledges  over  the  trackless  snows  in  winter, 
lliey  lead  a fatiguing  life,  and  during  winter  are  often  nearly  starved  for  want  of  provisions.  Hence, 
w hen  in  harness,  they  rush  out  of  the  road,  either  to  give  chase  to  any  animal  descried,  or  to  pick  up 
what  seems  likely  to  afford  a meal. 

I here  was  an  Esquimaux  dog,  some  years  ago,  in  the  Princes  Street  Gardens,  in  Edinburgh.  It 
had  more  the  character  of  a wrolf  than  of  a dog,  but  displayed  very  great  sagacity.  On  going  along  a 
country  road  a hare  started,  and,  in  place  of  running  after  the  hare  in  the  usual  way,  the  dog  pushed 
himself  through  the  hedge,  crossed  the  field,  and,  when  past  the  hare,  went  through  the  hedge  again, 
as  it  to  meet  her  direct.  The  hare  doubled  through  the  hedge ; but,  had  it  been  in  an  open  country, 
there  would  have  been  a noble  chase.  . 

One  peculiarity  of  this  dog  was,  its  forming  a special  attachment  to  its  master,  so  that, 
howevei  kind  others  might  be,  they  never  gained  its  affection — even  when  coaxing  it  with  food; 
and,  whenever  set  at  liberty,  it  rushed  to  the  spot  where  its  master  was.  One  morning,  when  let 
loose  by  some  of  the  nien  on  the  ground,  it  instantly  bounded  from  them  to  the  house,  and,  the  kitchen- 
dom  being  open,  it  found  its  way  through  it;  when,  to  the  great  amazement  of  all,  it  leaped  into  the 
bed  when,  its  master  was  sleeping,  and  fawned  on  him  in  the  most  affectionate  manner.  At  another 
time,  when  tin  dog  was  with  him,  going  up  the  steep  bank  of  the  Princes  Street  Gardens,  its  master 
■slipped  his  foot,  and  came  down,  when  the  dog  immediately  seized  him  by  the  coat,  as  if  to  render 
assistance  in  raising  him. 
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Notwithstanding  this  peculiar  affection  for  its  master,  it  was  in  the  habit  of  biting  others,  without 
the  slightest  warning  or  indication  of  anger.  It  never  barked,  but  at  times  had  a sort  of  whine.  It  was 
remarkably  cunning,  and  much  resembled  the  fox ; for  it  was  in  the  practice  of  strewing  its  meat 


THE  ESQUIMAUX  DOG. 


i round  it,  to  induce  fowls  or  rats  to  come  within  its  reach,  while  it  lay  watching,  as  if  asleep,  when 
i it  instantly  pounced  upon  them,  and  always  with  success.  It  was  swift,  and  had  a noble  appearance 
1 when  running,  and  carried  its  fine  bushy  tail  inclining  downwards. 


THE  SHEPHERD  S,  OR  SHEEP-DOG.* 

The  muzzle  of  this  animal  is  longer  and  sharper  than  in  the  spaniel ; its  ears  are  short  and  erect, 
or  semi-erect,  and  its  general  contour  is  light — strength  and  activity  being  combined.  Still,  its  skull 
is  developed,  and  its  intelligence  is  extraordinary. 

This  animal  presents  an  interesting  example  of  the  effect  of  education  on  instinct.  No  one,  it  is 
presumed,  can  doubt  that  it  was  originally  a destroyer,  not  a preserver,  of  sheep.  On  the 
contrary,  like  all  other  dogs,  it  is  carnivorous,  and  nature  prepared  it  to  devour.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  we  hear  of  its  ravages  ; but  education  has,  to  a certain  extent,  supplanted  instinct,  and  induced 
a disposition  which  has  become  an  hereditary  characteristic  ; hence  a shepherd’s  dog,  of  the  time  breed, 
takes  naturally  to  its  duties.  Yet,  delicate  as  is  its  sense  of  smell,  it  could  not  take  the  place  of  the 
[winter  in  the  field,  even  though  subject  to  training  from  the  earliest  age.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  a pointer  be  substituted,  with  equal  advantage,  for  a shepherd’s  dog.  Each  is  civilized,  but  in 
a different  style ; education  has  impressed  on  each  a different  bent  of  mind,  a different  class  of 
propensities. 

Some  years  ago,  a dog  of  the  shepherd’s  breed  belonged  to  a man  who  had  a large  herd  of  cows 
under  his  charge.  During  the  summer  they  were  depastured  on  very  extensive  fields  in  Cheshire, 
communicating  with  each  other,  and  morning  and  evening  this  dog,  at  the  bidding  of  his  master,  would 
collect  them  all  together,  and  gently  drive  them  to  the  accustomed  milking-place.  If,  when  he  had 
driven  them  some  distance,  he  discovered  that  one  was  missing,  he  would  run  back  and  traverse  (he 
fields  till  he  met  with  the  object  of  his  search,  which  he  would  conduct  to  the  herd,  and  then  pursue 
his  ordinary  duty. 


* Can  is  domesticus. 
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Sir  William  J arcline  says  : — “ We  have  witnessed  the  care  which  these  dogs  take  of  their  charge,  and 
with  what  readiness  they  chastise  those  that  molest  them,  in  the  case  of  a cur  luting  a sheep  in  the 
rear  of  the  flock,  and  unseen  by  the  shepherd.  This  assault  was  committed  by  a tailor’s  dog,  but  not 
unmarked  by  the  shepherd’s  dog,  who  immediately  seized  the  delinquent,  and  dragging  him  into  a puddle,  - 
while  holding  his  ear,  kept  dabbling  him  in  the  mud  with  exemplary  gravity  ; the  cur  yelled,  the  tailor  came 
with  his  goose  to  the  rescue,  and  having  flung  it  at  the  sheep-dog,  and  rnissed  him,  stood  by  gaping, 
not  venturing  to  fetch  it  back  till  the  castigation  was  over,  and  the  dog  had  followed  the  flock.” 

The  great  usefulness  of  the  shepherd’s  dog  has  made  men  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  this 
remarkable  species.  No  dog  can  render  such  a variety  of  services,  and  no  one  can  dischai-ge  his  trust 
more  faithfully.  At  a word  he  drives  the  sheep,  in  order  and  regularity,  to  and  from  their  pasture, 
and  will  suffer  no  stranger  from  another  flock  to  intrude  on  his.  Should  any  one  stray,  he  instantly 
springs  forward  to  stop  its  course.  If  pointed  out  to  him  on  a mountain  more  than  a mile  distant, 
he  goes  off  at  full  speed,  and  soon  returns  with  the  wanderer. 


THE  SHEPHERD’S  DOG. 


These  dogs  drive  the  sheep  entirely  by  the  voice,  never  lacerating  them  with  the  teeth,  nor 
employing  force,  except  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order.  Awake,  they  are  always  obedient  to  their 
master’s  directions ; and,  resting,  they  lie  down  by  his  wallet,  and  preserve  it  from  plunder.  In 
countries  infested  by  wolves,  they  protect  the  flocks  from  danger.  The  voice  of  the  dog  generally 
alarms  and  drives  off  the  enemy,  and  collects  the  flock  into  a body  much  better  than  that  of  the 
shepherd. 

To  James  Hogg,  so  greatly  celebrated  as  “the  Ettrick  Shepherd,”  we  are  more  indebted  for  inter- 
esting particulars  of  this  sagacious  animal  than  to  any  other  writer — all  of  them  being  derived  from 
his  own  observation  and  experience  in  pastoral  life.  lie  remarks  : — 

“Without  the  shepherd’s  dog,  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  land  in  Scotland  would  not  be  worth 
a sixpence  ! It  would  require  more  hands  to  manage  a stock  of  sheep,  gather  them  from  the  hills,  force 
them  into  houses  and  folds,  and  drive  them  to  markets,  than  the  profits  of  the  whole  stock  would  be 
capable  of  maintaining.  Well  may  the  shepherd  feel  an  interest  in  his  dog  ; he  it  is,  indeed,  that  earns 
the  family’s  bread,  of  which  he  is  himself  content  with  the  smallest  morsel — always  grateful,  and 
always  ready  to  exert  his  utmost  abilities  in  his  master’s  interest.  Neither  hunger,  fatigue,  nor  the 
worst  of  treatment,  will  drive  him  from  his  master’s  side;  he  will  follow  him  through  any  hardship, 
without  murmuring  or  repining,  till  he  literally  falls  down  dead  at  his  feet.”  , 

Hogg  saw,  one  day,  a drover  leading  a dog  in  a rope;  he  was  hungry,  lean,  and  far  from  being  a 
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beautiful  cur ; for  he  was  all  over  black,  and  had  a grim  face  striped  with  dark  brown.  The  man  had 
bought  him  of  a boy  for  three  shillings,  somewhere  on  the  Border,  and,  doubtless,  had  used  him  very 
ill  on  the  journey.  Thinking  he  discovered  a sort  of  sullen  intelligence  in  his  face,  notwithstanding  his 
dejected  and  forlorn  condition,  Hogg  gave  the  drover  a guinea  for  him,  and  appropriated  the  captive  to 
himself.  The  dog  was  scarcely  then  a year  old,  and  knew  so  little  of  herding,  that  he  had  never 
turned  sheep  in  his  life ; but,  as  soon  as  he  discovered  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  that  it  would  oblige 
his  master,  he  learned  with  great  anxiety  his  different  evolutions.  He  would  try  every  way  delibe- 
rately, till  he  found  out  what  he  was  wanted  to  do,  and,  when  once  lie  understood  a direction,  he  never 
forgot  it  or  mistook  it  again. 

This  dog,  though  of  a sullen  disposition,  managed  a flock  with  extraordinary  skill.  On  one 
occasion,  about  seven  hundred  lambs,  which  wei-e  under  his  care  at  weaning  time,  broke  up  at  midnight, 
and  scampered  off  in  three  divisions  across  the  hills,  in  spite  of  all  that  his  master  and  an  assistant  lad 
could  do  to  keep  them  together.  “ Sirrah,”  cried  the  shepherd,  in  much  sorrow,  “ my  man,  they’re  a’ 
awa’.”  The  night  was  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  his  dog ; but,  no  sooner  did  Sirrah  hear  these 
words,  than  he  quietly  set  off  in  search  of  the  lambs. 


THE  SCOTCH  COI.UK. 

The  shepherd  and  the  lad  did,  meanwhile,  what  they  could,  and  spent  the  whole  night  in  scouring 
the  hills  for  miles  around,  but  of  neither  the  flock  nor  the  dog  could  they  find  a trace.  “ It  was,”  says 
Hogg,  “ the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  that  had  ever  occurred  in  the  annals  ol  pastoral  life. 
As  day  had  dawned,  we  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  return  to  our  master,  and  tell  him  that  we  had  lost 
his  whole  flock  of  lambs,  and  knew  not  what  was  become  of  one  of  them.  On  our  way  home,  however, 
we  discovered  a body  of  lambs  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  ravine,  and  the  indefatigable  Sirrah  standing  in 
front  of  them,  looking  all  around  for  some  relief,  but  still  true  to  liis  charge. 

“The  sun  was  then  up;  and,  when  we  first  came  in  view  of  them,  we  concluded  it  was  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  lambs  that  Sirrah  had  been  unable  to  manage  until  he  came  to  that  commanding 
situation.  But  what  was  our  astonishment  when  we  discovered  by  degrees  that  not  one  lamb  of  the 
whole  flock  was  wanting!  How  he  had  got  all  the  divisions  collected  in  the  dark  is  beyond  my  compre- 
hension. The  charge  was  left  entirely  to  himself  from  midnight  until  the  rising  of  the  sun ; and,  if  all 
the  shepherds  in  the  forest  had  been  there  to  have  assisted  him,  they  could  not  have  effected  it  with 
greater  propriety.  All  that  I can  further  say  is,  that  I never  felt  so  grateful  to  any  creature  below 
the  sun  as  I did  to  my  honest  Sirrah  that  morning.” 

Another  of  the  shepherd’s  dogs,  Hector,  was  the  son  and  immediate  successor  of  Sirrah.  Though 
not  so  valuable,  he  was  far  more  interesting.  One  fact  shows  that  he  carried  fidelity  even  to  an 
extreme.  The  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  Hector  from  observing  that  the  lambs  were  securely 
shut  in  on  everv  side,  and  so  he  persisted  in  guarding  what  was  already  safe.  On  going  to  the  fold  at 
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Weak  of  day,  the  faithful  creature  was  found  sitting  in  the  very  middle  of  the  fold  door,  on  the  inside 
of  the  flake  that  closed  it,  with  his  eyes  still  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  lambs.  He  had  been  so  hardly 
set  with  them  after  it  grew  dark,  that  he  durst  not  for  his  life  leave  them,  although  hungry,  fatigued, 
and  cold,  for  the  night  had  turned  out  a deluge  of  rain.  He  had  never  so  much  as  lain  down ; for  only 
the  small  spot  that  he  sat  on  was  dry,  and  there  he  had  kept  watch  the  whole  night ! 

One  winter  evening,  Hogg  told  his  mother  that  he  was  going  to  Bowerhope  for  a fortnight, 
adding — “But  I shall  not  take  Hector  with  me,  for  he  is  constantly  quarreling  with  the  rest  of  the 
dogs,  singing  music,  or  breeding  some  uproar.”  His  mother  replied : — “I  like  aye  best  to  have  him  at 
hame,  poor  fellow.”  The  next  morning  the  waters  were  in  a great  flood,  and  he  did  not  go  away  till 
after  breakfast ; but,  when  the  time  came  for  tying  up  Hector,  he  was  missing.  “ I will  wager,”  said 
Hogg,  “that  he  heard  what  we  were  saying  yesternight,  and  has  gone  off  for  Bowerhope  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  opened  this  lhorning.” 

The  Yarrow  was  so  large  as  to  be  quite  impassable,  so  Hogg  had  to  go  up  by  St.  Mary’s  Loch, 
and  then  across  by  a boat ; and,  on  drawing  near  to  Bowerhope,  he  soon  saw  that  his  expectation  was 
realised.  Large  as  the  Yarrow  was — and  it  appeared  impassable  for  any  living  creature — Hector  had  , 
swam  the  river,  and  was  sitting  “ like  a dovekit  hen,”  on  a knoll  at  the  east  end  of  the  house,  waiting 
his  master’s  arrival  with  much  impatience.  No  wonder  he  wrote  in  after  years,  when  his  dog  looked 
as  if  he  feared  a loss  of  favour  because  his  head  was  “turnin’  gray  — 

“ All  me ! O fashion,  self,  an’  pride, 

Mankind  kae  read  me  sic  a lecture ! 

But  yet  it’s  a’  in  part  repaid 
By  thee,  my  faithful,  grateful  Hector  ! 

“ O’er  past  imprudence,  oft  alane 
I’ve  shed  the  saut  an’  silent  tear ; 

Then,  sharin’  a’  my  grief  an’  pain, 

My  poor  auld  friend  came  snoosin’  near. 

“ Wi’  waesome  face  an’  hingin'  head, 

. Thou  wad’st  hae  press'd  thee  to  my  knet ; 

While  I thy  looks  as  tveel  could  read, 

As  thou  lrad’st  said  in  words  to  me : — 

“ ‘ O,  my  dear  master,  dinna  greet, 

What  hae  I ever  done  to  vex  thee  ? 

See  here  I’m  cow’rin’  at  thy  feet, 

J U3t  talc’  my  life,  if  I perplex  thee. 

“ For  He  who  feeds  the  ravens’  young, 

Let’s  naething  pass  He  disna  see; 

He’ll  sometime  judge  o’  right  an’  wrong, 

An’  aye  provide  for  you  an’  me.” 

A female  dog  belonged  to  a shepherd  near  Dunning,  in  Perthshire,  who  had  bought  eighty  sheep  ^ 
at  Falkirk  for  his  master.  Though  the  flock  had  to  go  seventeen  miles  through  a populous  country, 
lie  dispatched  them  under  the  care  of  his  dog  alone.  The  way  in  which  she  discharged  her  trust,  he  h 
afterwards  gathered  from  various  persons  who  had  noticed  her  on  the  road.  When  she  had  gone  a few 
miles,  she  dropped  two  whelps ; but,  faithful  to  her  charge,  she  drove  the  sheep  ou  a mile  or  two 
further ; then,  allowing  them  to  stop,  returned  for  her  pups,  which  she  carried  for  about  two  miles 
m advance  of  the  sheep.  Leaving  her  pups,  the  collie  again  returned  for  the  sheep,  and  drove  them 
onwards  a few  miles.  This  she  continued  to  do,  alternately  carrying  her  young  ones,  and  taking  charge 
oi  the  Hock.  She  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  bringing  her  pups  alive  to  her  master’s  house. 

A , shepherd  who  had  to  take  some  mountain  sheep  from  Westmoreland  to  London,  took  with 
liim  a young  sheep-dog  who  had  never  made  the  journey  before,  and  had,  in  consequence,  great  difficulty 
in  doing  it.  Next  year,  accompanied  by  the  same  dog,  he  brought  up  another  flock,  and,  on  being 
questioned,  said  lie  did  much  better  than  before,  as  his  dog  now  knew  the  road,  and  had  kept  the  sheep 
irom  going  up  the  lanes  and  turnings  that  had  caused  him  then  so  much  trouble. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  England  there  are  times  when  wc  look  with  pleasure  at  the  snow,  ns  it 
falls  heavily,  bur  different  is  it,  however,  in  the  northern  parts  of  our  country.  Those  who  have 


“ 1 For  a’  my  toil,  my  wee  drap  meat 
Is  a’  the  wage  I ask  of  thee; 

For  whilk  I’m  oft  obliged  to  wait 
Wi’  hungry  wame  an’  patient  e'e. 

“ 1 Whatever  wayward  course  ye  steer ; 
Whatever  sad  mischance  o'ertake  ye; 

Man,  here  is  ane  will  haud  ye  dear! 

Man,  here  is  ane  will  ne’er  forsake  ye!' 

“Yes,  my  puir  beast,  though  friends  one  scorn, 
Whom  mair  than  life  I valued  dear, 

An’  thraw  me  out  to  fight  forlorn, 

Wi’  ills  my  heart  do  hardly  bear, 

“ While  I hae  thee  to  bear  a part — 

My  scaith,  my  plaid,  and  beezle  rung — _ 

I’ll  scorft  th’  unfeeling,  haughty  heart, 

The  saucy  look,  and  sland’rous  tongne. 
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never  witnessed  the  immense  accumulation  of  snow  which  takes  place  during  some  severe  winters  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  north  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  would  scarcely  credit  the  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  of  some  of  the  masses  formed  among  such  elevations.  There,  a thaw  is  long  in  coming. 
In  every  mountain  district  of  the  north,  indeed,  there  are  snow-drifts  that  never  wholly  dissolve  or 
disappear,  but  fragments  of  which  remain  from  season  to  season,  and  from  year  to  year.  They  lie  in 
the  hollows  and  declivities  of  the  mountains,  chiefly  where  the  aspect  is  northerly,  despite  the  frequent 
and  copious  falls  of  the  spring  and  autumnal  rains,  to  which  these  districts  are  peculiarly  liable,  and  the 
dissolving  power  of  the  gentle  summer  breezes.  In  these  upland  districts  but  small  quantities  of  grain 
are  grown ; but  sheep-farmers  are  numerous,  and  the  flocks  sometimes  amount  to  1,000  or  2,000. 

Though  sheep,  like  most  other  animals,  are  prepared  for  danger,  they  do  not  always  adopt  the  best 
course.  When  a storm  is  approaching  they  are  seldom  taken  by  surprise  ; in  fact,  before  it  actually 
comes  on,  they  endeavour  to  find  a place  of  shelter  from  its  fury.  But  in  mountain  snow-storms  it 
often  happens  that  the  places  of  defence  from  the  bitter  and  piercing  blast  are  fraught  with  the  greatest 
perils.  There  the  drifting  snow  accumulates  in  vast  masses ; and  while  the  flocks  that  have  sought 
shelter  are  comparatively  warm  and  comfortable,  the  drift  speedily  accumulates  in  such  a manner 
as  to  render  all  attempts  at  retreat  impracticable. 

Thus  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  the  space  of  a very  few  hours  some  scores,  and  even  hundreds, 
of  sheep  become  buried  beneath  the  snow  to  the  depth  of  several  feet.  The  best  plan  for  their 
extraction,  when  it  can  be  adopted,  is  the  employment  of  dogs,  sometimes  called  sheep-setters  or  sheep- 
finders,  which  are  of  no  particular  breed,  though,  for  the  most  part,  belonging  to  the  cur  species. 

One  of  these,  named  Corby,  was  large  and  black,  strong-limbed,  long  and  lean-bodied,  shaggy- 
coated,  with  a little  white  on  the  breast  as  well  as  between  the  eyes.  His  ears  were  like  those  of  the 
common  cur,  and  his  tail  was  huge  and  long.  He  was  docile,  sagacious,  courageous,  and  faithful ; and 
when  he  grew  up  he  showed  an  extraordinary  sense  of  smelling,  particularly  as  regarded  sheep,  and 
hence  he  soon  became  the  most  renowned  slieep-setter  through  a wide  range  of  country.  Scarcely  any 
services  were  therefore  required  of  him,  except  after  a severe  snow-storm,  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
exercise  his  peculiar  gift,  which,  for  many  years,  he  lived  to  do  with  wonderful  success. 

Corby  always  took  advantage  of  the  wind  where  that  was  practicable,  and  the  moment  he  received 
the  charge,  “Seek  the  sheep — be  careful,”  his  whole  attention  was  bestowed  on  the  portions  of  the 
snow-drift  that  were  pointed  out  to  him.  With  his  nose  close  to  the  surface  of  the  snow,  his  eyes 
beaming  with  intelligence,  and  anxiously  watching  every  motion  of  the  person  that  accompanied  him, 
liis  ears  in  the  attitude  of  listening,  as  if  he  expected  it  to  assist  the  sense  of  smelling,  he  traversed  the 
hard,  soft,  or  slippery  drift. 

When  he  first  ascertained  that  buried  sheep  were  not  far  off,  he  would  then  examine,  with 
peculiar  caution,  every  part  of  the  surrounding  surface,  until  he  seemed  to  satisfy  himself  of  their 
precise  locality,  and  then  he  would  commence  scratching  away  the  snow  with  all  his  might.  This  was 
a sure  signal  for  those  who  carried  shovels  to  commence  digging,  but  Corby  was  never  satisfied  unless 
he  were  allowed  to  continue  his  scratching,  as  if  he  were  anxious  to  set  the  imprisoned  sheep  at  Liberty 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  a single  severe  winter  this  dog  has  been  known  to  have  thus  found  upwards  oi 
three  hundred  sheep,  and  though  many  might  have  been  rescued  by  other  means,  a large  number,  but 
for  him,  must  have  inevitably  perished. 

The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  already  referred  to,  describes  himself  and  others  as,  after  a gi-eat  fall  ot 
snow,  coming  to  the  ground  where  the  sheep  should  have  been,  but  not  one  ol  them  was  to  be  seen. 
Here  and  there,  at  a great  distance  from  each  other,  they  could  afterwards  perceive  the  heads  or  horns 
of  stragglers;  these  were  easily  got  out,  but  no  more  could  then  be  found,  they  had  been  lying  all 
abroad  in  a scattered  state,  on  a kind  of  sloping  ground  that  lay  half  beneath  the  wind,  when  the 
storm  came  on,  and  they  were  covered  over,  just  as  they  were  lying,  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet, 
scattered  over  at  least  a hundred  acres  of  heathery  ground. 

The  men  went  about  boring  with  long  poles — a plan  sometimes  adopted, as  persons  accustomed  to  theii 
use  can  readily  distinguish  by  them  the  woolly  coat  of  a sheep  from  any  other  substance,  even  from 
the  bushy  or  elastic  heath,  or  the  softer  bent  and  mountain  moss.  But  this  was,  as  usual,  a slow 
process,  and  often  they  did  not  find  one  sheep  in  a quarter  of  an  hour.  At  length  a white,  shaggy 
collie,  named  Sparkie,  that  belonged  to  the  cowherd  boy,  seemed  to  comprehend  the  perplexity  of  the 
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party,  for  they  observed  him  plying  and  scraping  in  the  snow  with  great  violence,  and  always  looking 
over  his  shoulder  to  them. 

On  going  to  the  spot  they  found  he  had  marked  just  above  a sheep.  From  that  he  flew  to  another 
and  then  another,  as  fast  as  they  could  dig  out  the  sheep  ; his  speed,  however,  soon  surpassed  theirs 
for  he  sometimes  had  twenty  or  thirty  marked  beforehand.  They  got  out  three  hundred  of  that 
division  before  night,  and  about  half  as  many  on  the  other  parts  of  the  farm  j and  the  greatest  part  of 
them  would  have  been  lost  but  for  Sparkie’s  voluntary  exertions. 

The  snow  lay  for  eight  days,  but  before  it  went  away  they  had  got  out  every  sheep  on  the  farm, 
either  dead  or  alive,  except  four ; and  that  these  were  not  found  was  not  Sparkie’s  fault,  for  though 
they  were  buried  beneath  a mountain  of  snow  at  least  fifty  feet  deep,  he  had  repeatedly  marked  on  the 
top  of  it  above  them.  Hogg  remarks,  in  concluding  his  account : “The  sheep  were  all  living  when  we 
found  them  ; but  those  that  were  buried  in  the  snow  to  a certain  depth,  being,  I suppose,  in  a warm, 
half-suffocated  state,  though,  on  being  taken  out,  they  bounded  away  like  roes,  w.ere  instantly  after 
paralysed  by  the  sudden  change  of  atmosphere,  and  fell  down,  deprived  of  all  power  in  their  limbs. 
We  did  not,  however,  lose  above  sixty  in  all ; but  I am  certain  Spark ie  saved  us  at  least  two 
hundred.” 

Among  the  Grampian  mountains  there  are  glens  chiefly  inhabited  by  shepherds,  and  the  pastures 
over  which  their  flocks  range  extend  in  eyery  direction  for  many  miles.  It  Ls  the  daily  business  of 
the  shepherd  to  visit  successively  the  different  extremities  of  the  pastures,  and  to  turn  back  any  of  the 
flock  that  may  be  straying  to  those  of  his  neighbours.  It  is  a common  practice  with  the  Highlanders 
to  accustom  even  their  very  young  children  to  the  rigours  of  the  climate  ; and,  on  one  occasion,  a 
shepherd  took  with  him  an  infant  of  about  three  years’  old.  To  have  a more  extensive  view,  he 
ascended  a summit  at  some  distance,  and,  as  this  was  too  fatiguing  for  the  child,  he  left  him  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  charging  him  not  to  stir  until  his  return.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  reached  the 
top,  when  one  of  the  mists  which  frequently  fall  on  these  mountains,  came  suddenly,  and,  in  a few 
minutes,  almost  changed  day  into  night.  Hastening  back  to  find  his  child,  he  missed  his  way  among 
the  morasses  and  cataracts  around,  and  night  actually  came  on  while  he  was  continuing  his  search  in 
vain.  At  length,  in  his  wanderings,  he  reached  the  verge  of  the  mist,  and  the  moon  having  now  risen, 
lie  found  he  was  not  far  from  his  own  cottage.  Further  pursuit  appeared  very  dangerous,  and  he 
entered  his  home  greatly  distressed,  for  his  child  was  lost,  and  a dog  also,  who  had  faithfully  attended 
him  for  many  years. 

At  the  break  of  day,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  neighbours,  he  went  forth  in  quest  of  the 
child,  but  the  day  was  spent  without  success,  lleturning  to  his  cottage,  at  night-fall,  he  found  that 
his  dog  had  returned,  but  had  immediately  left  home  on  receiving  a piece  of  cake.  As  this  was  done 
more  than  once,  and  the  child  could  not  be  found,  the  shepherd  determined  to  remain  at  home,  and, 
when  the  dog  should  next  come  and  go,  warily  to  follow  him.  As  he  did  so  he  tracked  the  dog  to  a 
cataract,  the  bank’s  of  which  almost  joined  at  the  top,  but  were  separated  by  a chasm  of  considerable 
depth,  and  down  one  of  these  rugged  descents  it  proceeded,  and  entered  a cave,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  almost  on  a level  with  the  torrent.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  shepherd  followed,  but,  on 
entering,  he  beheld,  with  indescribable  feelings,  his  child  eating  the  cake  the  dog  had  just  brought. 
The  child,  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  wandered  from  the  spot  where  he  was  left  to  the  brink  of  the 
precipice,  and  then  had  either  fallen  or  scrambled  down  till  he  reached  the  cave,  from  which  he  had 
not  gone  from  fear  of  the  torrent.  Hither  he  had  been  traced  by  the  dog,  who  had  not  quitted  him 
night  nor  day,  except  to  go  home  for  food ; and  he  was  observed  to  go  thither  and  return  at  his 
utmost  speed. 

At  Invergeldie,  a large  sheep-farm,  on  the  estate  oi  Lawers,  near  Comrie,  Perthshire,  the  overseer 
became  severely  indisposed,  and,  for  the  first  ton  days  after  their  master  had  taken  to  his  bed,  his  two 
faithful  collies  were  greatly  distressed,  declining  all  kinds  of  food,  even  milk  warm  from  the  cow,  which 
was  at  last  pressed  upon  them  by  the  domestics.  At  length  their  case  became  serious,  and,  as  they  were 
valuable  dogs,  the  overseer’s  mother  was  prevailed  on  to  apprise  her  sick  son,  low  as  he  was,  of-the 
circumstances,  begging  of  him,  as  the  last  resort,  to  try  what  effect  his  own  voice  would  have  on  the 
mourners.  By  an  effort,  he  mustered  sufficient  strength  to  name  his  favourites,  pointing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  sonic  lood.  At  once  the  dogs  obeyed  ; again  and  again  the  experiment  was  tried  with 
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increased  exertion  on  the  part  of  their  master,  and  thus  they  took  sufficient  for  the  support  of  life. 
Once,  at  least,  every  day,  and  oftener,  if  they  had  opportunity,  they  glided  together  into  the  sick 
man’s  room,  slipped  stealthily  to  the  bed-side,  raised  their  fore  paws  on  the  bed-clothes,  and  thus 
continued,  for  some  time,  to  gaze  together  on  the  pallid  features  of  their  master,  even  when  he  became 
unconscious,  and  then  droopingly  retired  from  the  room. 


THE  CUR,  OR  DROVER’S  DOG. 

This  animal  is  larger  than  the  shepherd’s  dog ; the  hair  is  generally  shorter,  and  the  tail,  even  when 
not  cut  purposely,  often  appears  as  if  it  had  been  so.  Bewick,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  these 
animals,  speaking  of  the  former,  says  : — “ Many  are  whelped  with  short  tails,  which  seem  as  if  they  had 
been  cut,  and  these  are  called  in  the  North  self-tailed  dogs.”  The  same  writer  is  disposed  to  consider 
this  breed  as  a true,  or  permanent  kind ; and  he  states  that  great  attention  is  paid  to  it.  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  drover’s  dog  is,  in  reality,  a cross  between  the  shepherd’s  dog  and  some  other  race — 
perhaps,  the  terrier.  It  often  partakes  largely  of  the  character  of  the  shepherd’s  dog,  but  is  taller  in 
the  limbs.  These  dogs  bite  severely,  and  always  attack  the  heels  of  cattle,  so  that  a fierce  bull  is  easily 
driven  by  them.  They  are  singularly  quick  and  prompt  in  their  actions,  and  they  are  both  courageous 
and  intelligent.  To  their  masters,  who  frequently  ill-treat  them,  they  are  faithful  and  attached. 

As  the  word  cur  is  often  used  in  a depreciating  sense,  it  will  be  well  to  observe  that  it  has  a very 
respectable  origin  ; it  being  only  a mutation  of  the  Celtic  cu  ; the  Greek,  kvu>v  ; and  even  the  Latin, 
canis ; all  emphatically  pointing  to  the  most  ancient  and  general  name  of  the  dog  in  Europe. 

THE  SIBERIAN  DOG. 

This  animal  is  closely  allied  to  the  shepherd’s  dog,  but  it  is  larger ; and,  on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  its 
country,  more  densely  coated  with  lung  shaggy  hair,  which  feels  like  wool.  A fine  female  dog  of  this 
breed  was  singularly  faithful  and  intelligent,  but  very  noisy ; pleasure  being  expressed  by  a loud  barking, 
continuing,  if  the  animal  were  not  checked,  during  a walk  of  two  or  three  miles.  She  was  an  excellent 
house-guard,  and  her  bark  on  the  approach  of  strangers  was  very  different  from  that  of  pleasure.  So  great 
was  her  indifference  to  cold,  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into  the  Thames  with  the  thermometer 
far  below  freezing  point,  nor  did  she  suffer  the  slightest  inconvenience ; even  a heap  of  snow,  or  the  frost- 
bound  earth,  were  substituted  for  a snug  kennel  as  a sleeping-place.  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
she  was  restrained  from  chasing  sheep  and  cattle,  and  would  often,  to  the  annoyance  oi  her  owner, 
slink  off,  when  unperceived,  and  scour  the  fields,  driving  oxen  and  sheep  before  her. 

Another  group  of  dogs,  now  to  be  considered,  has  the  muzzle  produced ; the  jaws  strong ; the 
hair  smooth  or  wiry  ; the  limbs  long  and  vigorous ; the  ears  narrow,  semi-erect,  or  only  slightly 
pendulous  ; and  the  power  of  scent  not  highly  developed. 


THE  GREYHOUND. 

There  is  a picture,  as  beautiful  and  as  touching  a one  as  ever  was  painted  by  that  “blind  old 
man  of  Scio’s  rocky  isle,”  whom  there  are  so  many  found  to  praise,  and  so  few  to  read.  Ulysses, 
the  disguised,  and  Eumseus,  trustiest  of  swineherds,  have  been  conversing  together  before  the  palace  : — 

“ Thus,  near  the  gates  conferring  as  they  drew, 

Argus,  the  dog,  his  ancient  master  knew  ; 

He,  not  unconscious  of  the  voice  and  tread, 

Lifts  to  the  sound  his  car,  and  rears  his  head.” 

Yes  ! though  he  lay  “ uncared-for,  in  much  filth,  and  swarming  with  dog-ticks  ” — though  the  limb  was 
powerless  with  age,  and  the  frame  wasted  by  hunger — the  life,  the  love,  and  the  memory  were  strong 
in  the  old  dog  yet  j the  eye  might  have  doubted,  but  the  ears  were  sure. 

VOL.  II.  . 
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It  may  bo  questioned  if,  amidst  all  the  trials  of  Ulysses,  he  had  often  met  with  one  that  tasked  him 
more  than  this,  when  he  dared  not,  lest  he  should  too  soon  disclose  his  real  character,  tell  his  faithful 
and  loving  dog  that  he,  too,  was  remembered. 


Bred  by  Ulysses,  nourished  at  his  board, 

But,  ah ! not  fated  long  to  please  his  lord  ; 

To  him  his  swiftness  and  his  strength  were  vain — 
The  voice  of  glory  call’d  him  o’er  the  main ; 


Till  then  in  every  sylvan  chase  renowned, 

With  1 Argus  ! Argus ! ’ rung  the  woods  around : 
With  him  the  youth  pursued  the  goat  or  fawn, 
Or  traced  the  mazy  leveret  o’er  the  lawn.” 


But  the  kindly  gaze,  if  not  the  affectionate  tones,  of 

l;  He  knew  his  lord — he  knew,  and  strove  to  meet ; 

In  vain  he  strove  to  crawl  and  kiss  his  feet ; 

Yet,  all  he  could,  his  tail,  his  ears,  his  eyes, 

Salute  his  master,  and  confess  his  joys. 

Soft  pity  touch’d  the  mighty  master’s  soul ; 


Ulysses,  were  enough  for  Argus  : 

Adown  his  cheek  a tear  unbidden  stole. 

The  dog,  whom  Fate  had  granted  to  behold 
Ilis  lord,  when  twenty  tedious  years  had  roll’d, 
Takes  a last  look,  and,  having  seen  him,  dies ! 
So  closed  for  ever  faithful  Argus’  eves.” 


This  description  recalls  another,  falling  short  of  it  in  simplicity,  but  still  very  beautiful,  in 
reference  to  the  dog  of  Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Goths.  He,  too,  like  Argus,  had  a disguised  master  - 
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he,  too,  listened  doubtfully  to  a voice  which  fell  on  his  ears  with  a familiar,  though  long  unwonted 
tone ; he,  as  he  lay, 

“ Eyeing  him  long 

And  wistfully,  had  recognised  at  length, 

Changed  as  he  Was,  and  in  those  sordid  weeds, 

His  royal  master.  * * * 

* And  he  rose  and  licked 


His  withered  hand,  and  earnestly  looked  up 
With  eyes  whose  human  meaning  did  not  need 
The  aid  of  speech ; and  moaned  as  if  at  once 
To  court  and  chide  the  long-withheld  caress.” 


The  picture,  even  now,  is  not  complete.  We  see  Roderick,  as  he  returns  from  “that  most  painful 
interview,”  unrecognised  alike  by  the  mother  that  bore  him  and  the  maid  who  trusted  him — known  only 
to,  followed  only  by — a dog  ! “ yielding  way  to  bis  overburthened  nature,"  flinging  his  arms  around  his 
mute  companion,  and  bursting  forth  into  that  touching  cry  of  blended  agony  and  affection — 


“ Thou,  Therein,  thou  hast  known 
Thy  poor  lost  master ! Theron,  none  but  thou ! ” 


'1  he  younger  Xenophon  pictures  a noble  creature  : — “ I have  myself  bred  up  a swift,  hard- 
working, courageous,  sound-footed  dog.  He  is  most  gentle  and  kindly  affectioned  ; and  never  before 
had  1 any  such  dog  for  myself,  or  my  friend,  or  my  fellow-sportsman.  When  he  is  not  actually 
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engaged  in  coursing,  lie  is  never  away  from  me.  On  his  return,  he  runs  before  me,  often  looking  back 
to  see  if  I had  turned  out  of  the  road,  and,  as  soon  as  he  again  catches  sight  of  me,  showing  symptoms 
of  joy,  and  once  more  trotting  away  before  me.  If  a short,  time  only  has  passed  since  he  has  seen  me 
or  my  friend,  he  jumps  up  repeatedly  by  way  of  salutation,  and  barks  with  joy,  as  a greeting  to  us. 
He  has  also  many  different  sorts  of  speech,  and  such  as  I never  heard  from  any  other  dog.  Now, 
really,  I do  not  think  I ought  to  be  ashamed  to  chronicle  the  name  of  this  dog,  or  to  let  posterity 
know  that  Xenophon,  the  Athenian,  had  a greyhound,  called  Home,  possessed  of  the  greatest  speed, 
and  intelligence,  and  fidelity,  and  excellent  in  every  point.” 


THE  GREYHOUND. 

Llewellyn,  of  Wales,  was  at  the  chase  of  hart  and  hare,  but  it  was  little  enjoyed,  and  scant  was 
the  booty  of  the  day  ; and,  no  wonder,  for  Gelert  was  not  there — 

“ The  flower  of  all  his  race.” 


•In  his  master  returning,  the  greyhound  went  forth  to  hail  his  coming;  but,  alas!  his  lips  and  fangs 
ran  blood,  and,  as  Llewellyn  entered  his  home — 


“ O'erturn'd  his  infant’s  bed  he  found, 

The  blood-stained  covert  rent, 

And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground 
With  recent  blood  besprent. 

“ He  called  his  child — no  voice  replied  ; 

He  searched  with  terror  wild : 

Blood!  blood  ! he  found  on  every  side, 

But  nowhere  found  the  child! 

“ 1 Hell-hound  ! by  thee  my  child ’s  devour'd ! ' 
The  frantic  father  cried  ; 

And  to  the  hilt  his  vengeful  sword 
He  plunged  in  Gelert’s  side  ! 


“ Aroused  by  Gelert’s  dying  yell, 

Some  slumberer  wakened  nigh. 

What  words  the  parent’s  joy  can  tell, 

To  hear  his  infant’s  cry ! 

“ Concealed  beneath  a mangled  heap, 

His  hurried  search  had  missed, 

All  glowing  from  his  rosy  sleep. 

His  cherub  boy  he  kissed. 

“ JTor  scratch  had  he,  nor  harm,  nor  dread ; 
But  the  same  couch  beneath 
Lay  a great  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead, 
Tremendous  still  in  death. 

Llewellyn's  pain, 
was  clear : 


“ Ah ! what  was  then 
For  now  the  truth 
The  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain 
To  save  Llewellyn’s  heir  1 


Macaire,  an  officer  of  the  body-guard  of  Charles  V.,  king  of  France,  bated  a comrade  in  the  same 
service,  named  Montdidier.  Having  met  in  the  forest  of  Bondis,  near  Paris,  Macaire  treacherously 
murdered  his  brother  officer,  and  buried  him  in  a ditch. 
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Montdiclier  was  unaccompanied  except  by  a greyhound,  which  lay  down  on  the  grave  of  its 
master,  and  remained  there  until  compelled  by  hunger  to  rise,  it  then  went  to  the  kitchen  of  one  of 
Montdidier’s  dearest  friends,  where  it  was  welcomed  and  fed.  As  soon  as  the  dog’s  hunger  wa* 
appeased,  it  was  gone.  For  several  days  it  went,  and  then  disappeared,  till  at  length  the  curiosity  of 
those  who  saw  its  movements  was  excited,  and  it  was  resolved  to  follow  the  greyhound,  and  see  if 
anything  could  be  learned  that  would  account  for  his  master’s  sudden  disappearance. 

Accordingly,  the  dog  was  followed,  and  was  seen  to  pause  at  some  earth  recently  turned  up,  wheie 
its  wailings  and  bowlings  became  indescribably  touching.  Those  who  heard  them  now  approached 
the  spot,  and,  after  digging  for  a time,  found  the  corpse  of  Montdidier.  It  was  speedily  raised,  and 
removed  to  Paris,  where  it  was  interred  in  one  of  the  city,  cemeteries.  The  dog  attached  himself  now 
to  the  friend  of  his  late  master.  Several  times  it  chanced  to  get  a sight  of  Macaire,  and  on  every 
occasion  it  sprang  upon  him,  and  would  have  strangled  him,  had  it  not  been  removed  by  force.  It 
was  evident  that  Montdidier  had  come  by  a violent  death,  and  the  hatred  of  his  dog  gave  rise  to  a 
suspicion  that  Macaire  had  some  share  in  his  murder. 

Charles  V.,  on  being  informed  of  these  circumstances,  wished  to  satisfy  himself  of  their  truth. 
He  caused  Macaire  and  the  dog  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  saw  the  animal  again  spring  on 
the  object  of  his  hate.  The  king  interrogated  Macaire,  but  he  would  not  admit  that  he  had  been 
concerned,  in  any  way,  in  Montdidier’s  murder. 

Convinced  that  the  conduct  of  the  dog  was  based  on  some  guilty  act  of  Macaire,  the  king  ordered 
a combat  to  take  place  between  the  two,  according  to  the  practice  in  those  times  of  deciding  the 
claims  of  human  plaintiffs  or  defendants — by  wager  of  battle.  The  combat  took  place  on  the  Isle  of 
Notre-Dame,  in  the  presence  of  the  court.  The  king  allowed  Macaire  to  have  a strong  club,  as  a 
defensive  weapon,  while  the  only  means  of  self-preservation  allotted  to  the  dog  was  a recess  or  hole, 
to  which  lie  might  retreat  on  being  hard  pressed. 

As  soon  as  the  combatants  appeared  in  the  lists,  the  dog  seemed  perfectly  aware  of  its  position 
and  duty.  For  a short  time,  it  leaped  around  Macaire,  and  then,  with  a determined  spring,  it  fastened 
on  his  tliroat,  so  that  he  would  have  been  strangled  had  he  not  cried  for  mercy,  and  confessed  his 
crime.  The  dog  was  pulled  from  off  him,  but  he  only  escaped  its  fangs  to  perish  by  the  hand  of 
the  law. 

In  modem  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  also  in  Persia,  there  are  varieties  of  the  greyhound  closely  resembling 
those  on  the  ancient  remains  of  art,  and  it  would  appear  that  two  or  three  varieties  exist — one 
smooth,  another  long-haired,  and  another  smooth,  but  with  long-haired  ears,  resembling  those  of  the 
spaniel.  In  Persia,  the  greyhound  is  silk  haired,  with  a fringed  tail.  Some  specimens  are 
of  a black  colour,  but  there  is  a fine  breed  of  a slate  or  ash  colour,  as  are  some  of  the 
smooth-haired  greyhounds  depicted  in  Egyptian  paintings.  In  Arabia,  a large,  rough,  powerful  race 
exists,  and  about  Akaba  there  is  a breed  of  slender  form,  fleet,  with  a long  tail,  very  hairy,  in  the 
form  of  a brush,  with  the  ears  erect  and  pointed,  closely  resembling,  in  fact,  many  of  those  figured  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  Colonel  Sykes  states  that  none  of  the  domesticated  dogs  of  Deccan  are 
common  to  Europe,  and  that  the  first  in  strength  and  size  is  the  Brinjaree  dog,  somewhat  resembling 
the  Persian  greyhound  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  but  much  more  powerful.  North  of  the  Caspian, 
in  Tartary  and  Russia,  there  exists  a breed  of  large,  rough  greyhounds.  The  great  Albanian  dog  of 
former  times,  and  at  present  extant,  probably  belongs  to  the  greyhound  family. 

Slaty  and  blue  ash-coloured  greyhounds  form  a fine  breed  of  the  Persian  long-haired  race,  and 
these  colours  were  common  in  the  Egyptian  smooth-haired,  as  is  attested  by  the  earliest  paintings  and 
mosaics.  They  prevail  in  the  finest  breeds  of  the  West,  where  the  effects  of  Albinism,  or  of  wkat*is 
opposed  to  it,  black,  have  not  been  studiously  kept  up.  ' The  last-mentioned  colour  is,  however,  in 
general,  only  an  excess  of  the  slaty,  and  it  must  have  existed  in  Egypt  in  abundance,  since  so  many 
small  effigies  of  blackish-greyhounds  have  been  found  in  the  Catacombs. 

In  Scotland  and  Ireland  there  existed,  in  very  ancient  times,  a noble  breed  of  greyhounds,  used 
for  the  chase  of  the  wolf  and  the  deer,  and  these  are  supposed  to  be  the  pure  source  of  the  common 
greyhound,  which,  in  warm  climates,  degenerates.  In  Ireland,  few  of  this  fine  race  are  now  to  be 
found.  With  the  extirpation  of  the  wolf,  the  necessy,y  for  keeping  up  the  breed  in  perfection  censed, 
and  it  gradually  merged  into  the  ordinary  kind  used  for  the  hare.  In  the  Highlands,  however,  where 
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the  wild  deer  yet  wander  over  extensive  hilly  ranges,  this  dog  is  still  found,  if  not  in  such  perfection 
as  formerly,  still  greatly  superior  to  the  common  greyhound  in  strength,  size,  and  courage.  Its  hair 
is  rough  and  wiry  ; its  chest  is  remarkable  for  volume,  and  its  limbs  are  long  and 
muscular. 

A similar  breed  existed,  and  still  continues  to  exist,  in  Albania.  It  was  celebrated  by  the 
ancients  for  its  powers.  No  breed  of  dogs  is  more  distinct  than  that  of  the  greyhound,  including  the 
common  race  and  the  Highland,  Irish,  and  Albanian.  They  are  remarkable  for  following  the  game, 
not  by  the  scent,  but  by  the  eye  ; the  sense  of  smell,  indeed,  appears  to  be  less  acute  in  them  than  in 
most  other  dogs,  but  in  quickness  of  eye  and  speed  they  excel  all. 

The  right  to  possess  hawk  and  greyhound  were,  in  former  times,  proofs  of  true  gentility.  There 
were  some  church  services  wherein  beneficed  clergymen  claimed  the  privilege  of  appearing  with  hawk 
on  fist  and  hound  in  leash.  In  the  feudal  hall,  a space  behind  the  left  hand  of  the  chief  was  often 
assigned  for  his  dogs  to  sit,  and  wait  for  a portion  of  food  from  his  hand ; and  at  the  feet  of  monu- 
mental figures  of  knights  in  armour,  may  still  be  seen  the  effigies  of  their  dogs.  In  the  barbarous 
laws  of  past  times  a man  was  of  less  value  than  a greyhound,  and,  even  after  the  signing  of  Magna 
Charta,  to  kill  one,  or  rob  a hawk’s  nest,  was  an  act  of  felony,  punishable,  like  murder,  with 
death. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Cowdray,  in  Sussex,  the  seat  of  Lord  Montacute,  she  saw  from 
her  stand  no  less  than  sixteen  deer,  allowed  the  start  in  advance  to  a certain  distance,  tom  down  and 
mangled  by  fierce  hounds  for  her  amusement. 

In  the  greyhound,  the  plane  of  the  nose  is  greatly  prolonged,  and,  with  little  elevation,  passed  up 
the  forehead  to  the  occiput.  The  whole  head  is  narrow  and  sharp ; the  ears  light  and  semi- 
pendulous  ; the  neck  long ; the  lumbar  parts  of  the  back  very  considerably  arched  ; the  abdomen 
drawn  up,  and  the  chest  deep ; the  limbs  are  slender,  and  greatly  lengthened  ; the  buttocks  much 
elevated — the  whole  structure  evincing  the  greatest  elegance,  and  giving  to  the  animal  more  swiftness 
than  any  other  carnivorous  quadruped  possesses.  Destined  to  be  a hunter  on  open  plains,  the  eyes  are 
prominent  and  clear,  but  the  olfactory  powers  not  being  wanted  where  so  much  velocity  is  gained, 
they  give  way  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  greater  and  prolonged  freedom  to  the  respiratory  organs. 
English  greyhounds  have  been  known  to  run  eight  miles  in  twelve  minutes  in  pursuit  of  a hare  that 
then  dropped  dead,  and  not  including  a variety  of  turns  and  doublings,  which  necessarily  checked  the 
velocity  and  increased  the  exertion. 

The  Newmarket  Greyhound  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  oi  modern  varieties,  as  the  probable 
root  of  all  recent  subdivisions.  From  the  celebrated  dogs,  the  property  of  Lord  Stradbroke,  Captain 
Daintree,  and  other  gentlemen,  most  of  our  present  fast  greyhounds  in  the  south  are  descended,  and 
many  also  in  the  north.  They  are  used  in  Essex,  Surrey,  Cambridgeshire,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Bedford- 
shire, Huntingdonshire,  and  Lancashire. 

The  Lancashire  Greyhound  is  large  and  strong,  and  possessed  of  considerable  tact  and  cleverness — 
qualities  rendered  necessary  from  the  flats  of  the  country  being  used  for  coursing,  and  ditches  inter- 
secting the  fields  for  the  purpose  of  draining  them.  The  Yorkshire  Greyhound,  having  a different 
soil,  requires  speed  as  his  first  quality,  and  cleverness  as  of  next  importance,  while  stoutness  is  less 
necessary  than  when  the  courses  are  more  severe. 

While  these  circumstances  call  for  different  qualities  in  dogs,  or  qualities  in  different  degrees, 
others  are  demanded  by  peculiarities  in  game.  Thus  the  pure  old  Wiltshire  Greyhound  was  formerly 
bred  exclusively  for  the  extraordinary  hares  which  are  generally  met  with  at  Amesbury,  on  Salisbury 
Plain,  and  the  Marlborough  Downs.  “ These  hares  Ure  generally  fast,  but  they  also  have  the  power 
of  throwing  out  even  the  best  worker,”  says  the  celebrated  “Stonehenge,’  “in  a style  quite 
different  to  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  variety.  Hence,  the  Wiltshire  dog  has  been  bred  especially 
strong  and  stouthearted  to  cope  with  them,  and  with  as  much  speed  in  addition  as  could  be 
obtained.” 

A smaller  breed  than  the  preceding  forms  a third  group.  The  muzzle  is  deep  and  strong;  the 
cars  are  moderately  large  and  pendant ; the  hair  is  long,  sometimes  wiry ; the  form  is  robust ; and 
the  aspect  grave  and  intelligent. 
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THE  ALPINE,  OR  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD  DOG. 


Situated  between  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  passes  of  the  Alps.  In  these 
regions  the  traveller  is  often  overtaken  by  the  most  severe  weather,  even  after  days  of  cloudless 
beauty,  when  the  glaciers  glitter  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  pink  flowers  of  the  rhododendron  appear  as 
if  they  were  never  to  be  sullied  by  the  tempest.  But  a storm  suddenly  comes  on ; the  roads  are 
rendered  impassable  by  drifts  of  snow ; the  avalanches— huge  loosened  masses  of  snow  or  ice — are 
swept  into  the  valleys,  carrying  trees  and  rocks  before  them. 

Of  the  Monastery,  nearly  on  the  top  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  Rogers  says  : — 

“ It,  is  a pile  of  simplest  masonry, 

'With  narrow  windows  and  vast  buttresses. 

Built  to  endure  the  shocks  of  time  and  chan'  e ; 

Yet  showing  many  a rent,  as  well  it  might, 

Warred  on  for  ever  by  the  elements.” 

Not  a bush  is  to  be  found  near  the  edifice  ; even  the  wood  for  its  fires  is  fetched  from  the  Forest  ot 
Fewet— a distance  of  four  leagues.  Even  in  the  height  of  summer  it  always  freezes  there  early  in  the 
morning.  The  Hospice  is  rarely  four  months  clear  of  snow  ; its  average  depth  around  is  seven  or 
eight  feet,  and  sometimes  there  are  drifts  rising  to  the  height  of  forty  feet  against  it. 

Its  inmates  have  been  pictured  by  Rogers  as 


“Answering,  and  at  once,  to  all 
The.  gentler  impulses — to  pleasure,  mirth; 
Mingling,  at  intervals,  with  rational  talk, 

Music;  and  gathering  news  from  them  that  came 
As  of  some  other  world.  But  when  the  storm 
Rose,  and  the  snow  rolled  on  in  ocean  waves, 
When  on  his  face  the  experienced  traveller  fell, 
Sheltering  his  lips  anrl  nostrils  with  his  hands,  ' 


Then  all  was  changed  ; and,  sallying  with  their  pacs 
Into  that  blank  of  Nature,  they  became 
Unearthly  beings!  Anselm,  higher  up, 

Just  where  it  drifts,  a dog  bowls  loud  and  long, 

And  now,  as  guided  by  a voice  from  Heaven, 

Digs  with  his  feet.  That  noble  vehemence — 

Whose  can  it  be,  but  his  who  never  erred  ? 

A man  lies  underneath!  Let  us  to  work  ! ” 


So,  not  merely  in  poetry,  but  in  fact,  it  often  occurs.  It  is  a rule  of  the  Monastery,  that  every  day,  what- 
ever the  weather  may  be,  two  able  men,  called  maroniers,  accustomed  to  the  mountains,  should  pro- 
ceed, the  one  towards  the  Italian  side,  the  other  towards  the  ValTais.  They  traverse  the  pass  during  the 
whole  of  the  day,  each  one  attended  by  a dog — with  a flask  of  spirits  fastened  to  his  neck — keeping 
a path  open  in  the  snow,  and  watching  for  passengers.  If  the  maronier  meets  with  any  person  bewil- 
dered or  exhausted,  or  his  dog  intimates  that  any  one  is  under  the  snow,  he  instantly  renders  aid,  or 
runs  to  the  Hospice  to  gain  assistance.  Conducted  thither,  all  that  is  practicable  for  the  sufferer  is 
done  promptly  and  zealously. 

The  dogs  originally  were  brought  from  Spain.  The  monks,  having  neglected  to  keep  up  a larger 
stock  of  the  old  race,  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a malady,  about  fortjr  years  ago,  when,  from  necessity, 
the  present  race  was  introduced.  One  of  them,  named  Barry,  saved  a great  number  of  lives  ; and 
another  dog,  called  Jupiter,  was  also  very  successful.  In  the  year  1827,  he  saw  some  person  pass  the 
Hospice,  and  immediately  set  out  after  him  alone.  After  some  time,  his  absence  was  remarked, 
and  one  of  the  mmoniers,  pursuing  his  track,  found  him  posted  over  a drift  of  snow  where  a poor 
woman,  with  her  child,  were  about  to  perish.  But  these  he  was  the  instrument  of  saving  from 
death. 


Sir  1.  D.  Lauder  had  a puppy  of  about  four  or  five  months’  old,  presented  to  him  by  Sir  Henry 
Dalrymple,  who  brought  it  from  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  As  he  grew  up,  the  bark  of  Bass,  as  lie  was 
called,  became  tremendous,  so  that  his  owner  often  distinguished  it  when  nearly  a mile  off.  To  this 
he  was  indebted  for  the  recovery  of  the  dog  when  stolen  by  some  carters.  One  of  the  letter-carriers 
heard  its  bark  inside  a yard,  demanded  it  as  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas,  and  took  it  home. 

YV  ith  a bark  so  terrific,  Bass  was  exceedingly  good-natured  and  playful — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
Raith  a small  King  Charles’s  spaniel — tyrannized  over  him  for  many  months  of  his  early  life.  His 
owner  says  : I have  seen  the  little  creature  run  furiously  at  the  great  animal  when  gnawing  a hone, 

who  instantly  turned  himself  submissively  over  on  his  hack,  with  nil  liis  legs  in  the  air,  whilst  Raith. 
seizing  the  hone,  would  make  the  most  absurd  and  unavailing  attempts  to  bestride  the  enormous  head 
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oi'  his  subdued  companion,  with  the  most  ludicrous  affectation  of  the  terrible  growling  that  might, 
bespeak  the  loftiest  description  of  dog  indignation.  Bass  has,  for  some  time,  ceased  to  tolerate  this 
tyranny,  having,  on  one  occasion,  given  the  little  fellow  an  admonitory  shake ; but  he  is,  at  all  times, 
in  perfect  good  humour  with  him  ; though  Raith,  from  jealousy,  is  always  glad  to  avail  himself  of  an 
opportunity  of  flying  at  him.” 

When  a dog  attacked  Bass  in  the  street  or  road,  he  would  run  away,  rather  than  quarrel ; but, 
when  compelled  to  fight,  he  turned  upon  the  foe,  threw  him  down,  and  then,  without  biting  him, 
would  lay  his  whole  immense  bulk  down  upon  him  till  he  was  nearly  smothered — a mode  of  treatment 
which  was  attributed  to  his  youth. 

Of  his  strength,  the  following  is  an  instance  : — It  was  the  duty  of  a postman — to  whom  Bass  took 
a special  fancy — besides  delivering  letters,  to  take  a bag  from  one  receiving-house  to  another,  and  this 
he  gave  the  dog  to  carry,  who  followed  him  through  all  the  villas  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  had 
deliveries  to  make,  and  always  parted  with  him  opposite  to  the  gate  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Margaret  s, 
and  returned  home.  When  his  owner’s  gate  was  shut,  to  prevent  his  following  the  postman,  the 
dog  always  leaped  a high  wall  to  get  after  him. 

One  day,  this  postman,  from  some  cause  or  other,  sent  another  man  in  his  place.  Bass  went  up 
to  him,  curiously  scanning  his  face,  whilst  the  man  rather  retired  from  the  dog,  as  if  anxious  to  decline 
his  acquaintance.  But  Bass,  following,  showed  strong  symptoms  that  he  meant  to  have  the  post-bag, 
while  the  man  seemed  equally  intent  on  retaining  it.  At  length,  as  all  Bass’s  civil  entreaties  failed, 
he  raised  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  put  a great  fore  paw  on  each  of  the  man’s  shoulders,  laid  him  flat  on 
his  back  in  the  road,  and  coolly  walked  away  with  the  bag.  The  man  got  up,  much  dismayed,  follow- 
ing the  dog,  and  trying,  in  vain,  what  coaxing  would  do ; but  he  was  relieved  at  the  first  house  he 
called  at,  by  being  told  that  the  dog  always  carried  the  bag.  Bass  walked  with  the  man  to  all  the 
houses  at  which  he  had  to  deliver  letters,  and  along  the  road  till  he  came  to  the  gate  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
where  he  dropped  the  bag,  and,  making  his  bow  to  the  postman,  returned  home. 

About  six  months  afterwards,  Bass  was  described  by  Sir  Thomas  as  in  great  strength  and  beauty, 
following  the  carriage  regularly — being  very  much  attached  to  the  horses — continuing  to  be  extremely 
good-natured  and  playful,  and  very  affectionate  ; and,  above  all  things,  as  never  forgetting  a person 
who  had  once  done  him  a kindness. 


THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG.* 

This  powerful,  intelligent,  and  docile  animal,  is  a native  of  the  country  the  name  of  which  it  bears, 
and  may  be  considered  as  a distinct  race.  Its  introduction  into  Britain  is  comparatively  of  recent  date; 
and  the  fine  animal  known  to  us  by  this  name  is  in  size  inferior  to  the  dog  in  its  native  state,  where 
it  measures  about  six  feet  and  a half  from  the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  the  length  of  which 
is  two  feet.  In  its  own  country  it  only  barks  when  greatly  irritated,  and  then  with  a manifestly 
painful  effort,  producing  a sound  which  is  described  as  being  particularly  harsh. 

The  dog  is  employed  by  the  settlers  as  a beast  of  burden,  in  drawing  wood  from  the  interior  to  the 
coast.  Three  or  four  of  them,  yoked  to  a sledge,  will  draw  two  or  three  hundredweight  of  wood  with 
•great  facility  for  several  miles.  In  this  service  they  are  said  to  be  so  willing  and  sagacious,  as  to  need 
no  driver  or  guide,  but  having  delivered  their  burden,  they  return  without  delay  to  the  wood,  in  the 
expectation  of  receiving  food  as  a recompense  for  their  labour.  In  this  country  the  Newfoundland 
dog  gives  proof  of  an  active  disposition  ; he  delights  in  being  employed  ; and  the  pride  of  being 
useful  makes  him  take  uncommon  pleasure  in  carrying  in  his  month  a stick,  a basket,  or  any  other 
article  ; and  it  would  be  dangerous  for  a stranger  to  dispute  possession  with  him. 

Hamilton,  who  has  described  Antrim,  in  riding  from  Portrush  to  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  with 
some  company,  had  occasion  to  ford  the  river  Bust,  near  the  sea ; and,  as  the  fishermen  were  about  to 
haul  their  nets,  they  stopped  to  see  their  success.  As  soon  as  the  dog  they  had  saw  the  men  move, 
he  instantly  ran  down  the  river  of  his  own  accord,  and  took  post  in  the  middle  of  it,  on  some  shallows, 
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where  lie  could  occasionally  either  run  or  swim  ; and  in  this  position  lie  placed  himself  with  all  the 
eagerness  and  attention  so  strongly  observable  in  a pointer  dog,  who  sets  his  game.  They  were  for 
some  time  at  a loss  to  comprehend  his  scheme,  but  the  event  amply  justified  his  prudence,  as  the  fish, 
when  they  feel  the  net,  always  endeavour  to  make  directly  out  to  sea.  Accordingly,  one  of  the 
salmon  escaping  from  the  net,  rushed  down  the  stream  with  great  velocity,  toward  the  ford,  where  the 
dog  stood  to  receive  him  at  an  advantage.  A very  diverting  chase  now  commenced,  in  which,  from  the 
shallowness  of  the  water,  the  whole  track  of  the  fish  could  be  discerned,  with  all  its  rapid  turnings 
and  windings.  After  a smart  pursuit,  the  dog  found  himself  left  considerably  behind,  in  consequence 
of  the  water  deepening,  by  which  he  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  swimming. 

Instead,  however,  of  following  this  game  any  longer,  the  dog  readily  gave  it  over,  and  ran  with 
all  his  speed  directly  down  the  river,  till  he  was  sure  of  being  again  sea- ward  of  the  salmon,  where  he 
took  post  as  before  in  his  pointer’s  attitude.  Here  the  fish  a second  time  met  him,  and  a fresh  pursuit 
ensued,  in  which,  after  various  attempts,  the  salmon  at  last  made  its  way  out  to  the  sea,  notwithstanding 
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all  the  ingenious  and  vigorous  exertions  of  its  pursuer.  Though  the  dog  did  not  succeed  this  time,  the 
fishermen  stated  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  him  to  run  down  his  game ; and  that  he  was  of  very 
great  advantage  to  them,  by  turning  the  salmon  towards  the  net. 

Of  a Newfoundland  dog,  purchased  by  his  father,  and  of  a smaller  one  bred  in  the  house,  the 
Rev.  S.  Drew  used  to  relate  the  following  story  The  dairy  was  under  a room  which  was  used 
occasionally  as  a barn  and  for  apples,  into  which  the  fowls  sometimes  found  their  way,  and,  in 
scratching  among  the  chaff,  scattered  the  dust  into  the  pans  of  milk  below,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  rev.  gentleman’s  mother-in-law.  In  this  a favourite  cock  of  hers  was  the  chief  transgressor.  One 
day,  in  harvest,  she  went  into  the  dairy,  followed  by  the  little  dog;  and,  finding  dust  again  thrown 

into  the  milk-pans,  exclaimed,  “ I wish  that  cock  was  dead  ! 

Not  long  after,  she  being  with  others  of  the  family  in  the  harvest-field,  they  observed  the  little 
dog  dragging  along  the  cock,  just  killed,  which,  with  an  air  of  tiiumpli,  he  laid  at  the  fia  t of  Mis. 
Drew.  Highly  exasperated  at  the  literal  fulfilment  of  her  hastily-uttered  wish,  she  snatched  a stick 
from  the  hedge,  and  attempted  to  give  the  dog  a beating.  The  luckless  animal  seeing  the  itception 
he  was  likely  to  meet  with,  where  he  expected  to  receive  marks  of  approbation,  left  the  bird,  and  ran 
off;  she,  brandishing  her  stick,  and  saying,  in  a loud  and  angry  tone,  “ I'll  pay  thee  for  this,  by-and-bye. 
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In  the  evening,  when  about  to  put  this  threat  into  execution,  she  found  the  little  dog  established  in 
ore  corner  of  the  room,  and  the  large  one  standing  before  it.  Endeavouring  to  fulfil  her  intention  bv 
drawing  off  the  large  dog,  he  plainly  gave  her  to  understand  that  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
relinquish  his  post.  She  then  tried  to  get  at  the  little  dog  behind  him  ; but  the  threatening  gesture 
and  fiercer  growl  of  the  large  one  sufficiently  indicated  that  the  attempt  would  not  be  a little  perilous. 
The  result  was  that  she  was  obliged  to  abandon  her  design.  7 

There  was  a Newfoundland  dog  on  board  the  Bellona,  who  kept  the  deck  during  the  battle  of 
Copenhagen,  running  backward  and  forward  with  so  brave  an  anger,  that  he  became  a greater 
favourite  with  the  men  than  ever.  When  the  ship  was  paid  off,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  sailors 
had  a parting  dinner  on  shore.  Victor,  as  he  was  called,  was  placed  in  the  chair,  and  fed  with  roa-t 
beef  and  plum  pudding  ; and  the  bill  was  made  out  in  Victor’s  name. 

7 Dogs  of  this  species  can  swim  very  fast,  dive  with  ease,  and  bring  things  up  from  the  bottom  of 
the  water.  Other  dogs  can  swim,  but  not  so  willingly,  or  so  well.  The  Newfoundland  owes  this 
superiority  to  the  structure  of  the  foot,  which  is  semi-webbed  between  the  toes  ; thus  presenting  an 
extended  surface  to  press  away  the  water  from  behind,  and  then  collapsing  when  it  is  drawn  forward, 
previous  to  making  the  stroke.  This  property,  joined  to  great  courage  and  a generous  disposition, 
enable  this  dog  to  render  important  services  in  preserving  endangered  life,  of  which  there  are  many 
instances. 

A Newfoundland  dog,  for  example,  kept  at  the  ferry-house  at  Worcester,  became  famous  from 
having  saved,  at  different  periods,  three  persons  from  drowning.  So  fond  was  he  of  the  water,  that  he 
seemed  to  consider  any  disinclination  to  it  as  a reflection,  at  least,  on  the  species.  If  a dog  was  left 
on  the  bank  by  its  master,  and,  in  the  idea  that  it  would  have  to  follow  the  boat  across  the  river,  stood 
yelping  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  unwilling  to  take  the  water,  this  veteran  would  go  down  to  him, 
and,  with  a satirical  growl,  take  him  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  throw  him  into  the  Severn. 

To  take  another  instance  : — A native  of  Germany,  fond  of  travelling,  was  pursuing  his  course 
through  Holland,  accompanied  by  a large  Newfoundland  dog.  Walking,  one  evening,  on  a high  bank, 
which  formed  one  side  of  a dike  or  canal — so  common  in  that  country — his  foot  slipped,  and  he  was 
precipitated  into  the  water,  and,  being  unable  to  swim,  soon  became  senseless.  On  recovering  his 
recollection,  he  found  himself  in  a cottage  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  dike  to  that  from  which  he  ha  l 
fallen,  surrounded  by  peasants,  who  had  been  using  the  means — so  generally  practised  in  that  country 
— to  restore  suspended  animation. 

The  account  they  gave  was,  that  one  of  them,  returning  from  his  labour,  saw,  at  a considerable 
distance,  a large  dog  in  the  water,  swimming  and  dragging,  and  sometimes  pushing,  something  which 
he  seemed  to  have  great  difficulty  in  supporting,  but  which  he  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  into  a 
small  creek  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  men  were.  When  the  dog  had  pulled  what  he 
had  hitherto  supported  as  far  out  of  the  water  as  he  was  able,  the  peasant  discovered  it  was  the  body 
of  a man.  The  dog,  having  shaken  himself,  began  zealously  to  lick  the  hands  and  face  of  his  master, 
while  the  peasants  hastened  across  and  obtained  the  aid  that  had  proved  successful. 

Two  very  considerable  bruises,  with  the  marks  of  teeth,  appeared  on  the  shoulder  of  the  dog’s 
master,  and  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  ; whence,  it  was  supposed,  the  dog  first  seized  him  by  the  shoulders, 
.uni  swam  with  him  in  this  manner  for  some  time,  but  that  he  then  shifted  his  grasp  to  the  neck,  by 
"■  icb  he  had  been  able  to  support  the  head  out  of  the  water.  It  was  in  the  latter  position  that  the 
peasant  observed  the  dog  make  his  way  along  the  dike,  and  which  he  appeared  to  have  done  for  nearly 

a quaitei  of  a mile.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  this  gentleman  owed  his  life  as  much  to  the  dog’s 
sagacity  as  his  fidelity. 

I nnt  a.  dog  of  this  kind  will  generously  interfere  in  behalf  of  strangers  in  peril  is  evident,  from 
| " ’’  — A.  gentleman,  named  Phillips,  was  on  a visit  to  Portsmouth,  for  the  sake  of  sea- 

>atun_  , and,  on  one  occasion,  having  ventured  out  too  far,  was  in  imminent  danger  of  drowning. 

i,  two  i nu„hteiM,  perceiving  his  danger,  were  very  anxious  to  send  to  his  assistance,  but  the  boatmen, 
ta  ing  .k  vantage  of  their  alarm,  demanded  an  enormous  sum.  During  this  conference,  the  unfortunate 
^ent  cman  was  in  gt<  at  extremity,  and  had  scarcely  strength  to  keep  himself  up,  when  a Newfoundland 
i nn  sue  ' f 11  y appealed,  dashed  gallantly  into  the  water,  swam  out  boldly  to  bis  assistance, and  succeeded 
in  tunning  uni  safety  to  shore.  Phis  dog  belonged  to  a butcher’s  man;  and  Mr.  Phillips,  full  of 
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gratitude,  bought  him  on  the  spot  for  five  guineas.  Every  year,  on  the  4th  of  October,  he  celebrated 
his  deliverance,  surrounded  by  his  family,  when  the  place  of  honour  at  the  table  was  assigned  to  the 
dog,  with  a good  ration  of  beefsteaks.  A picture  of  the  animal  on  the  beach,  couchant,  with  the  sea 
and  some  rocks,  was  painted  by  Morland,  and  engraved  by  Barfcolozzi,  and  Mr.  Phillips  sent  a copy  to 
each  of  his  friends.  This  picture  was  also  worked  on  all  his  table  linen,  napkins,  ifec.,  made  expressly 
for  him,  in  Ireland,  with  this  legend — “ Virum  extuli  muri — I drew  the  man  out  of  the  sea.” 

The  next  group  we  shall  notice  has  dogs  whose  ears  are  large  and  pendant ; the  muzzle  is  long 
and  deep ; the  nose  is  large ; the  hair  close  ; the  scent  acute  ; and  the  form  vigorous. 


“Do  you  hear  that  music 1 a gentleman  asked  his  Cockney  friend,  whom  he  had  taken  to  the 
meet.”  “ I should,”  was  the  reply,  “ if  it  were  not  for  those  confounded  dogs. 

Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens,  in  the  “Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  thought  very  differently,  as  he 

said  : — 

“Go,  cue  of  you,  find  out  the  forester. 

For  now  our  observation  is  perform’d; 

And  since  we  have  the  vawarJ*  of  the  day, 

My  love  shall  h;ar  the  music  of  my  hounds. — 

Uncouple  in  the  western  valley ; go — 

* Forepart. 


Despatch,  I sa)’—  and  find  the  forester. — 

We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain’s  top, 
And  murk  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds,  and  echo  in  cm  junction.” 
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Hippolyta,  his  betrothed,  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  replies  : — 

“ I was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus,  once,  j The  skies,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 

When  in  a wood  of  Crete  they  bay’d  the  bear  I Seem’d  all  one  mutual  cry:  I never  beard 

With  hounds  of  Sparta;  never  did  I hear  j So  musical  a discord,  such  sweet  thundei.” 

Such  gallant  chiding;  * for,  besides  the  groves, 

The  hounds  we  have  engraved  are  from  a celebrated  picture  by  Desportes,  and  were  probably- 
painted  from  some  of  those  of  Louis  Quatorze.  That  monarch  kept  a very  extensive  and  costly 
sporting  establishment ; and  the  forests  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  were  regularly  stocked  with 
stags,  fawns,  roebucks,  boars,  and  wolves.  During  the  summer  months  the  court  hunted  at  Versailles, 
Mendon,  and  Compiegne  ; during  the  winter,  at  Rambouillet  and  Fontainebleau. 

England  has  long  been  remarkable  for  its  field  sports ; and  our  object  will  be  now  to  describe  the 
various  species  of  dogs  employed  for  such  purposes. 


THE  TALBOT,  OR  OLD  ENGLISH  HOUND. 


In  the  library  of  the  British  Museum  there  is  a magnificent  folio  manuscript,  which  has  an  illuminated 
title-page,  representing  the  valiant  Earl  Talbot  presenting  it  to  Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Henry  VI., 
with  his  dog  in  attendance.  The  cognizance  of  the  ancient  house  of  Shrewsbury  was — 


“ the  deep-flewed  hound, 

Bred  up  with  care ; strong,  heavy,  slow,  but  sure ; 
Whose  ears  down-hanging  from  his  thick  round  head, 
Shall  sweep  the  morning  dew  ; whose  clanging  voice 


Awake  the  mountain  echoes  in  his  call, 

And  shake  the  forests — the  bold  Talbot  kind  ; 
Of  these  the  prime  as  white  as  Alpine  snows, 
And  great  their  use  of  old.” 


Whittaker,  in  his  “History  of  Manchester,”  describes  this  as  the  original  stock  of  our  Island. 
In  the  celebrated  chase  of  Fitzjames,  from  Walter  Scott’s  “Lady  of  the  Lake,”  we  read  : — 


Yell’d  on  the  view  the  opening  pack ; 
Rock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them  back ; 
To  many  a mingled  sound  at  once 


The  awaken’d  mountain  gave  response. 
A hundred  dogs  bay’d  deep  and  strong, 
Clatter’d  a hundred  steeds  along.” 


Among  these,  however,  were — 

“ Two  dogs  of  black,  St.  Hubert’s  breed, 
Unmatched  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed, 
Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came, 

And  all  but  won  the  desperate  game; 

For  scarce  a spear’s  length  from  his  haunch, 
Vindictive  toiled  the  bloodhounds  stanch; 


Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain, 

Nor  farther  might  the  quarry  strain. 
Thus  up  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
Between  the  precipice  and  brake, 

O’er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  take 


This  famous  black  race  was  established  in  the  Ardennes,  in  the  sixth  century,  and  was  taken 
thither  from  the  South  of  France,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  pilgrims  from  Pales- 
tine. The  saint  had  also  another — a white  breed — taken  from  the  same  country,  more  prized 
than  the  black,  which  it  exceeded  in  size ; and,  though  not  introduced  by  St.  Hubert,  was,  never- 
theless, named  after  the  patron  of  hunting.  A third  breed  of  hounds,  of  considerable  stature,  and 
with  large  ears,  was  brought  from  Palestine  by  St.  Louis,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
This  breed  was  swift,  bold,  and  vehement ; the  prevailing  colour  was  rufous  gray.  A large,  red-haired 
breed  of  hounds  was  employed  on  the  Continent,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  for  hunting 
the  wild  boar  and  wolf. 

Colonel  H.  Smith  supposes  that  to  the  white  breed  of  St.  Hubert’s  the  Talbot  is  allied.  It  was 
with  such  hounds  that, 

“ to  hunt  (he  deer, 

Karl  Pcrsie  took  his  wave ;” 

and  it  was  with  them  that  our  ancestors  chased  the  larger  kinds  of  game,  with  which,  when  our  island 
was  almost  one  vast  forest,  the  country  abounded.  For  delicacy  of  scent  and  acuteness  of  hearing,  they 
were  unrivalled,  and  their  great  power  rendered  them  a match,  even  singly,  for  the  strongest  of  their 
quarry. 

One  of  these  animals,  recently  seen,  was  hill  and  robust,  with  a chest  of  extraordinary  depth  and 
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breadth,  with  pendulous  lips,  and  deeply-set  eyes  j the  ears  were  large  and  long  and  hung  very  low  ; 
the  nose  was  broad,  and  the  nostrils  large  and  moist.  The  voice  was  deep,  lull,  and  sonorous.  The 

111  • • . aondv-red  about  the  muzzle  and  along  the  inside  oi  tne 

general  colour  was  black,  passing  into  tan,  oi  sanity  icu,  au  => 

limbs. 


THE  FOXHOUND. 


No  other  country  can  produce  such  a 
stands  about  twenty-one  or  twenty-two 


breed,  in  figure,  speed,  strength,  and  perseverance, 
inches  in  height ; the  limbs  are  straight  and  clean 


This  dog 
; the  feet 
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round,  and  of  moderate  size  ; the  breast  is  wide,  and  the  chest  deep  ; the  shoulders  thrown  back  ; the 
head  is  small ; the  neck  thin  ; the  back  broad ; the  tail  rather  bushy,  and  well  carried. 

The  lleetness  of  some  of  these  dogs  is  extraordinary.  Mcrkin,  a celebrated  foxhound,  belonging 
to  Colonel  Thornton,  ran  four  miles  in  seven  minutes.  Formerly,  the  foxhound  was  bred  j-ather  lor 
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endurance  than  great  speed,  and  then  the  chase  would  last  for  several  hours.  On  one  occasion,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond’s  hounds  found  the  fox  at  a quarter  before  eight  in  the  morning,  and  killed  him  at 
ten  minutes  before  six,  after  a chase  of  ten  hours’  hard  running.  Many  of  the  sportsmen  tired  three 
horses  each  ; eleven  couple  and  a half  of  the  hounds  only  were  in  at  the  death,  and  several  horses  died 
during  the  chase. 


THE  STAG  HOUND. 

A fab-famed  picture,  from  the  easel  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  is  called  “ Low  Life.”  It  is  one  of  a bull- 
dog, the  pet  of  some  butcher ; and  the  bulky  frame,  rude  face,  eye  injured  in  some  tierce  combat,  and 
lolling  tongue,  are  all  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  circumstances  of  such  a huge  brute.  We  give  this 
in  an  engraving,  with  another  of  “ High  Life,”  by  the  same  artist,  representing  in  contrast,  which 
cannot  be  surpassed,  a thorough-bred  staghound,  in  a chamber  scene,  from  days  of  chivalry.  The 
noble  animal  is  the  property  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 

Her  Majesty  has  a very  fine  pack  of  hounds,  most  of  them  being  fully  26  inches  in  height ; they 
have  broad  short  heads,  and  straight  hind  legs,  and  tails  more  “feathered”  than  is  often  seen  in 
the  ordinary  foxhound.  Long,  indeed,  was  stag-hunting  a royal  pastime. 

When  the  feast  was  over,  in  Branksome  Tower,  as  the  minstrel  sings — 

“The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlers  all ; The  staghounds  weary  with  the  chase, 

Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire,  And  urged,  in  dreams,  the  forest  race. 

Loitered  through  the  lofty  hull,  From  Teviot-stone  to  Kskdale  moor." 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire; 

This  breed  was  the  result  of  a cross  between  the  fleet  foxhound  and  the  large  old  English,  or 
southern  breed — now  almost  extinct.  The  Royal,  the  Derby,  the  Englefield,  the  New  Forest,  ami 
the  Darlington  packs  of  staghounds  were  formerly  celebrated. 

The  staghound  is  generally  considered  the  same,  but  only  a larger  variety  of  the  foxhound  ; but 
though  originally  descended  alike,  they  are  not  now  bred  from  the  same  strains  indiscriminately.  As  with 
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the  old  deerhound  and  greyhound,  so  with  these  dogs,  though  in  organization  and  appearance  identical, 
yet,  from  being  entered  and  kept  for  many  generations  to  different  game,  they  are  to  be  readily 
distinguished  by  their  style  of  hunting.  “ Nevertheless,”  says  Stonehenge,  “ no  one  could  say  where 
the  line  which  divides  them  passes,  and  it  would  be  impossible  even  for  Mr.  Davis  to  distinguish  a large 
spin'  foxhound  from  one  of  the  smaller  and  lightest  of  her  Majesty’s  beautiful  pack.  The  staghound, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a large  foxhound,  or  the  foxhound  as  a small  staghound  ; the  one 
devoted  to  the  hunting  of  deer,  the  other  to  that  of  the  fox.” 

The  original  stock  of  these  two  vai'ieties  is  considered  to  be  the  southern  hound,  bloodhound,  or 
Talbot.  Changes  in  the  face  of  a country  lead  to  others,  and  among  them  the  condition  of  its  dogs. 
England,  like  other  countries  of  Europe,  was  largely  covered  with  forests.  Those  of  Thickwood  and 
Stokenchurch,  in  Oxfordshire  ; Windsor  Forest,  in  Berkshire;  and  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucester- 
shire, are  still  extensively  wooded,  and  may  recall  a state  which  was,  in  former  times,  far  more 
extended,  and  when  slower  horses  and  dogs  were  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  chase.  The 
increase  of  population  tending  to  the  destruction  of  forests,  by  causing  a demand  for  the  productions  of 
arable  land,  has  wrought  so  great  a change,  that  we  have  now  hardly  any  forests  of  considerable  extent, 
though,  perhaps,  thei'e  are  few  countries  over  which  timber  is  more  .equally  distributed. 

As  the  country  was  cleared  more  speed  was  required,  and  when  the  horse  could  be  used,  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  it,  a faster  hound  was  sought  for,  and  the  old-fashioned,  deep-toned,  and  careful 
hound  was  bred,  of  which  our  fathers  read  in  “ Beckford  on  Hunting,”  and  in  “ The  Chase,”  by 
Somerville,  who  was  said  by  Dr.  Johnson  to  have  written  “very  good  verse — for  a gentleman.”  That 
poem  has,  undoubtedly,  enjoyed  a long  career  of  favouritism  with  those  who  have  combined  a taste  for 
such  reading  with  an  attachment  to  the  sports  of  the  field.  It  is  written  in  tolerably  harmonious 
blank  verse ; and,  as  Somerville  was  practically  master  of  his  subject,  his  descriptions  are  always 
accurate,  and  frequently  vivid,  while  he  has  varied  them  by  comparing  the  rural  sports  of  other 
countries  with  those  of  his  own. 

During  the  reign  of  Geoi'ge  III.,  who  was  devoted  to  the  chase  of  the  stag,  several  of  the  most 
tremendous  runs  on  record  took  place ; at  some  of  which  the  king — a daring  horseman — was  present. 
On  one  occasion,  the  deer  was  liberated  at  the  starting-post  of  Ascot  Heath,  and,  after  making  Bagshot 
Park,  proceeded,  without  head  or  double,  over  the  open  country,  through  Fincliamstead  Woods,  Bark- 
ham,  Arborfiehl,  Swallowfield,  Mortimer,  across  the  river  Ivennett,  and  over  the  intervening  country  to 
Tilchurst,  below  Reading,  where  the  deer  was  taken  unhurt,  after  a desperate  run  of  four  hours  and 
twenty  minutes — horsemen  being  thrown  out  in  every  part  of  the  country  through  which  they  passed. 
.One  horse  dropped  dead  on  the  field  ; another  immediately  after  the  chase,  before  he  could  reach  the 
Btable ; and  seven  more  within  the  week.  Of  such  severity  was  this  run,  that  tired  horses,  in  great 
danger,  and  others  completely  leg-weary,  or  broken  down,  were  unavoidably  left  at  various  inns  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

Cowper  wrote,  in  the  view  of  such  facts  : — 


“ Does  law,  so  jealous  in  the  cause  of  man, 
Denounce  no  doom  on  the  delinquent  ? None  ! 
He  lives,  and  o’er  his  brimming  heaker  boasts 
(As  if  barbarity  were  high  desert) 

Th’  inglorious  feat,  and,  clamorous  in  praise 
Of  the  poor  brute,  seems  wisely  to  suppose 
The  honours  of  his  matchless  horse  his  o>vn. 

But  many  a crime  deem’d  innocent  on  earth 
Is  regittered  in  Heaven  ; and  these,  no  doubt. 
Have  each  their  record,  with  a curse  annexed 

“ Han  may  dismiss  compassion  from  his  heart, 
But  God  will  never.  When  he  charg’d  the  .lew 
T'  assist  his  foe’s  down-fallen  beast  to  rise  ; 


And  when  the  bush-exploring  boy,  that  seized 
The  young,  to  let  the  parent  bird  go  free; 

Prov’d  He  not  plainly,  that  his  meaner  w.uks 
Are  yet  his  care,  and  have  an  int'rest  all— 

All,  in  the  universal  Father’s  love? 

On  Noah,  and  in  him  on  all  mankind, 

The  charter  was  conferr’d,  by  which  we  hold 
The  flesh  of  animals  in  fee,  and  claim 
O’er  all  we  feed  a power  of  life  and  death ; 

But  read  the  instrument,  and  mark  it  well : 

Th’  oppression  of  a tyrannous  control 
Can  find  no  warrant  there.  Feed,  then,  ard  yield 
Thanks  for  thy  food.  Csrnivo  ous,  through  sin, 
Feed  on  the  si  ip,  hut  spare  the  living  brute!” 


The  dogs  of  former  days,  as  of  the  times  of  George  III.,  were  faster  than  the  southern  hound,  but 
still  slow  when  compared  with  the  modern  foxhound.  Then  the  fox  was  tracked  to  his  woodland 
retreat  early  in  the  day,  and  consequently  being  full  of  food,  which  he  had  not  had  time  to  digest,  his 
ij)ace  was  pjroportionably  slow  to  that  he  adopts  now,  when  the  chase  occurs  several  hours  after  his 
morning  repast.  The  improved  state  of  the  hound  arises  from  crossing  the  bi-ecd  with  the  greyhound 
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I.OW  LIFE.  FROM  A PAINTING  BY  SIK  EDWIN  LANDSEER,  R.A.  (BY  PERMISSION  OF  MESSRS.  GRAVES.) 

and  the  Scotch  deerhound.  The  scent  of  the  deer's  foot  is  not  good,  but  the  animal  bears  a strong 
body-scent,  which  is  readily  caught  by  the  staghound.  The  endurance  of  this  dog  is  great,  but  il  is 
thought  unequal,  in  this  respect,  to  the  foxhound.  Slow  hounds,  of  the  old  breed,  “ unharbour  the 
deer ; and  to  the  staghound  the  chase  only  is  committed. 


THE  STAGIIOUNT) 
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As  a proof  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  had  any  idea  of  such  packs  of  hounds  as  we  have 
at  present,  we  have  only  to  consider  Ovid’s  description  of  the  death  of  Actseon,  and  we  shall  be  convinced 
that  his  hounds  were  a mixture  of  dogs,  with  very  different  qualities  and  characters  in  scent,  sight,  velocity, 
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voice,  size,  colour,  aiul  Imir.  Indeed,  such  mixtures  were  common  in  any  great  hunting  exjtedition 
on  the  Continent,  until  the  beginning  of  the  last  century. 

The  breeds  of  England  were  only  introduced  into  France  after  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  visited 
this  country.  Reddish  dogs  were  still  generally  used  there  to  hunt  the  wolf  till  the  year  1779,  and 
those  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  kept  at  Laaken,  were  mostly  of  a rust  colour,  with  black  backs; 
but  his  establishment  was  on  the  ancient  footing,  consisting,  in  part,  of  matches  or  pairs  of  similarly 
coloured  dogs  and  breeds,  but  each  pair  differing  somewhat  in  race  : thus  there  were  mastiffs,  rough 
greyhounds,  matin-dogs,  and  large  terriers  ; several  or  all  of  these  were  taken  out  to  hunt  the  stag,  the 
boar,  and  the  wolf ; and  on  some  occasions  it  was  as  difficult  as  it  was  dangerous  to  keep  them  from 
attacking  one  another. 

The  Byzantine  emperors,  the  Turkish  sultans,  and  the  German  emperors,  had  all  regularly- 
organised  bodies  of  the  same.kind.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  of  the  house 
of  Valois,  exceeded,  in  these  respects,  the  state  maintained,  not  only  by  the  kings  of  France,  but  by 
the  sovereigns  of  England. 

Of  the  number  of  dogs  they  kept,  we  may  judge  by  the  officers  in  their  household  placed  on  the 
establishment  of  the  chase  ; it  consisted,  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Good,  of  one  grand  veiveur,  or  great 
huntsman,  with  twenty-four  attendant  huntsmen,  a clerk,  and  twenty-four  valets ; one  hundred  and 
twenty  liverymen,  six  pages  of  the  hounds,  six  pages  of  the  greyhounds,  twelve  under-pages  of  the 
hounds,  six  superintendents  of  the  servants  of  the  kennels,  six  valets  of  limers,  six  of  greyhounds, 
twelve  of  running  hounds,  six  of  spaniels,  six  of  small  dogs,  six  of  English  dogs  (mastiffs),  six  of  Artois 
dogs  (matins),  twelve  bakers  of  dog’s  bread,  a great  wolf  hunter,  four  wolf  hunters,  a grand  falconer, 
twenty-four  falconers,  and  various  other  officers  having  business  with  birds  ; in  all,  430  ! All  these 
persons  bore  arms,  and  cried  the  ducal  war-cry  under  his  immediate  banner. 


THE  BLOODHOUND* 

A striking  picture  is  ealled  up  before  the  mind,  as  the  minstrel  tells  of  the  young  heir  of  bold 
Buccleucli  being  lost  In  the  wood — 

“ Until  he  heard  the  mountains  round 
Ring  to  the  baying  of  a hound. 

And 'hark!  and  hark!  the  deep-mouthed  bark 
Comes  nigher  still,  and  nigher: 

Bursts  on  tbe  path  a dark  bloodhound, 

His  tawny  muzzle  track’d  the  ground, 

And  his  red  eye  shot  fire. 

Soon  as  the  ’wilder’d  child  saw  he, 

He  flew  at  him  right  furiouslie. 

I ween  you  would  have  seen  with  joy 
The‘bearing‘of  the  gallant  boy; 

Then,  worthyof  -his  noble  sire, 

An  old  pamphlet,  “ The  Noble  Art  of  Vonerie,  or  Hunting,”  tells  ns-  in  words  that  we  modernise, 
that  St.  Hubert  s hounds,  so  called,  were  commonly  black,  but  that  the  nice  had  become  so  mingled 
that  they  were  found  of  all  colours.  The  abbots  of  St.  Hubert  always  kept  some  of  their  race  in 
i emembrance  of  the  saint,  who  was  a hunter  with  St.  Eustace.  They  were  strong  in  bodv,  but  their 
legs  were  low  and  short ; they  were  not  swift,  but  very  good  of  scent,  hunting  ehaccs  which  were  far 
straggled,  fearing  neither  water  nor  cold,  and  preferring  the  ch ace  of  the  fox,  the  boar,  and  such  like, 
“ because,  says  the  writer,  “ they  find  themselves  neither  of  swiftness  nor  courage  to  hunt  and  kill  the 
chaces  that  are  lighter  and  swifter.  The  bloodhounds  of  this  colour  prove  good,  especially  those  that 
are  coal  black  ; but  1 made  no  great  account  to  breed  from  them,  or  to  keep  the  kind,  and  yet  I found 
a book  which  a hunter  did  dedicate  to  a prince  of  Lorraine,  who  seemed  to  love  hunting  much,  wherein 
was  a blazon  which  the  same  hunter  gave  to  his  bloodhound,  called  Souyllard,  which  was  white  : — 

1 Mv  name  came  first  from  holy  Hubert’s  race, 

Suuyllurd,  my  sire,  a hound  of  singular  grace.’  ” 

* Cunis  sangiiiuarius. 


His  wet  cheek  glow’d  ’twist  fear  and  ire. 
He  faced  the  bloodhound  manfully, 

And  held  his  little  bat  on  high  ; 

So  fierce  he  struck,  the  dog,  afraid, 

At  cautious  distance  loudly  bay’d. 

But  still  in  act  to  spring; 

When  dashed  an  archer  through  the  glade, 
And,  when  he  saw  the  hound  was  stay'd, 
He  drew  his  tough  bow-string ; 

But  a rough  voice  cried,  ‘ Shoot  not,  hoy! 
llo!  shoot  not  Edward — ’tis  a boy!’” 
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Such  animals  were  employed  by  our  ancestors  in  the  pursuit  of  game.  Thus  Sir  William  of 
Peloraine  says  of  “ dark  Musgrave  : ” — 

“ ’Twas  pleasure,  as  we  look'd  behind, 

To  see  how  thou  the  chase  would  wind — 

Cheer  the  dark  bloodhound  on  his  way, 

And  with  the  bugle  rouse  the  fray." 

As  certainly  were  they  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  men.  In  proof  of  the  skill  of  “ the  stark  moss 
trooper,”  Sir  William  of  Deloraine,  it  is  said  that  he, 

“ By  wily  turns  and  desperate  bounds, 

Had  baffled  Percy’s  best  bloodhounds.” 

To  obtain  such  skill  became  important  to  the  kings  and  heroes  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  the  border- 
riders.  Barbour  informs  us  that  Robert  Bruce  was  repeatedly  tracked  by  sleuth-dogs.*  On  one 
occasion,  he  escaped  by  wading  a bow-shot  down  a brook,  and  ascending  into  a tree  by  a branch  which 
overhung  the  water ; thus,  leaving  no  trace  on  land  of  his  footsteps,  he  baffled  the  scent. 

A sure  way  of  stopping  the  dog  was  to  pour  blood  upon  the  track,  which  destroyed  the  discrimin- 
ating  fineness  of  the  scent.  A captive  was  sometimes  sacrificed  on  such  occasions.  Henry  the 
Minstrel  tells  a romantic  story  of  Wallace,  founded  on  this  circumstance  : — The  hero’s  little  band  had 
been  joined  by  an  Irishman,  named  Fawden,  a dark,  savage,  and  suspicious  character.  After  a sharp 
skirmish  at  Black-Erneside,  Wallace  was  forced  to  retreat  with  only  sixteen  followers.  The  English 
pursued  with  a border  sleuth-watch , or  bloodhound. 

“ In  Gebderland  there  was  that  bratcbet  bred, 

Liker  of  scent,  to  follow  them  that  tied ; 

So  was  he  used  in  Eske  and  Liddesdail, 

Till  she  gat  blood,  no  fleeing  might  avail.”  . 

In  the  retreat  Fawden,  being  tired,  or  affecting  to  be  so,  would  go  no  further.  Wallace,  having  in  vain 
argued  with  him,  in  hasty  anger,  struck  off  his  head,  and  continued  the  retreat.  When  the  English 
came  up,  their  hound  stayed  upon  the  dead  body. 

“ The  sleuth  stopped  at  Fawden,  till  she  stood-. 

Nor  farther  moved  fra’  time  she  found  the  blood.” 

Bloodhounds  were  used  by  Henry  VIII.  in  France;  by  Elizabeth  in  the  Irish  wars,  Esse  a having 
no  fewer  than  800  of  them,  in  his  army ; and,  with  the  greatest  inhumanity,  by  the  Spaniards  in  Peru. 
This  breed  was  kept  up  by  the  Buccleuch  family  on  their  border  estates,  where  deer-stealing  and  other 
acts  of  violence  were  common,  till  within  the  eighteenth  century.  Robertson,  the  historian,  describing 
the  war  carried  on  by  Columbus,  against  the  natives  of  St.  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  says: — “The  body  which 
took  the  field  consisted  only  of  two  hundred  foot,  twenty  horse,  and  twenty  large  dogs ; and  how 
strange  soever  it  may  seem  to  mention  the  last  as  comprising  part  of  a military  force,  they  were  not, 
perhaps,  the  least  formidable  and  destructive  of  the  whole,  when  employed  against  naked  and  timid 
Indians.”  He  afterwards  alludes  to  the  fierce  onset  of  the  dogs  as  producing  great  conster- 
nation. 

During  the  last  century  bloodhounds  were  kept  by  rangers  and  park-keepers  in  England,  to  detect 
poachers  and  sheep-stealers.  Somerville,  too,  well  described  one  of  this  remarkable  breed  as  pursuing 
the  task  that  had  been  committed  to  him  : — 

“ Soon  the  sagacious  brute,  his  curling  tail 
Flourished  in  air,  low  bending,  plies  around 
His  busy  nose,  the  steaming  vapour  snufl's 
Inquisitive,  nor  leaves  one  turf  untried, 

Till,  conscious  of  the  recent  stains,  his  heart 
Beats  quick;  his  snuffing  nose,  his  active  tail, 

Attest  his  joy  ; then,  with  deep-opening  mouth, 

That  makes  the  welkin  tremble,  he  proclaims 
Th’  audacious  felon.  Foot  by  foot  he  marks 

A nobleman,  of  the  last  century,  wishing  to  know  if  a young  bloodhound  he  had  was 

* Probably  from  slut,  the  track  of  a deer. 


His  winding  way,  while  all  the  list’ning  crowd 
Applaud  his  reasonings;  o'er  the  watery  ford, 
Dry  sandy  heaths,  and  stony  barren  hills ; 

O’er  beaten  paths,  with  men  and  beast  dislaincd  ; 
Unerring  he  pursues — till  at  the  cot 
Arrived,  and  seizing  by  his  guilty  throat 
The  caitiff  vile,  redeems  the  captive  prey, 

So  exquisitely  delicate  his.sense.” 
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instructed,  directed  one  of  his  servants  to  walk  to  a town  four  miles  distant,  and  afterwards  to  a 
market  town  three  miles  from  thence.  The  dog,  without  seeing  the  man  he  had  to  pursue,  followed 
him  by  the  scent  to  both  these  places,  notwithstanding  that  a multitude  of  market  people  went  along 
the  same  road,  and  that  it  was  crossed  by  many  more.  When  the  bloodhound  reached  the  chief  market 
town,  he  passed  through  the  streets  without  noticing  any  person  there,  and  did  not  stop  till  he  had 
reached  the  upper  room  of  a house  to  which  the  man  had  gone,  to  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
all  who  had  accompanied  him  in  this  pursuit. 

Auother  instance  of  this  animal’s  sagacity  is  not  less  remarkable.  A person,  in  getting  over  a 
stile  into  a field  near  the  New  Forest,  remarked  that  there  was  blood  upon  it.  Almost  imme- 
diately lie  remembered  that  some  deer  had  been  killed  and  several  sheep  had  been  stolen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  he  thought  that  perhaps  this  was  the  blood  of  one  that  had  been  killed  in  the 
preceding  night. 

The  man  went  now  to  the  nearest  lodge  to  give  information  ; but  the  keeper  being  from  home,  lie 
had  to  go  to  Rliinefield  lodge,  which  was  at  a considerable  distance.  Toorner,  the  under-keeper,  went 
with  him  from  thence,  accompanied  by  a bloodhound.  The  dog,  being  brought  to  the  spot,  was  laid  on 
the  scent,  and,  after  following  for  about  half  a mile  the  track  the  depredator  had  taken,  came,  at  last, 
to  a heap  of  furze  faggots,  belonging  to  the  family  of  a cottager.  The  woman  of  the  house  attempted 
to  drive  the  dog  away,  but  was  prevented,  and,  on  the  faggots  being  removed,  a hole  was  discovered 
in  the  ground,  which  contained  the  body  of  a sheep,  l'ecently  killed,  and  also  a considerable  quantity  of 
salted  meat.  The  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  discovery  is,  that  the  dog  was  not  brought  to  the 
scent  till  more  than  sixteen  hours  after  the  man  had  carried  away  the  sheep. 

A breed  of  these  dogs  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  of  Oxford-street,  London, 
and  it  was  considered  one  of  great  purity.  The  form  w'as  very  robust,  and  the  height  at-  the  shoulders  was 
not  less  than  twenty-eight  inches.  The  muzzle  was  broad  and  full,  the  upper  lip  large  aud  pendulous, 
the  vortex  of  the  head  prominent,  the  expression  stern,  thoughtful,  and  noble;  the  breast  broad,  the 
limbs  strong  and  muscular,  and  the  original  colour  was  a deep  tan  with  large  black  spots.  A warm 
friendship,  terminated  only  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Bell,  subsisted  between  him  and  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  ; 
and  a knowledge  of  this  fact  leads  us  to  conjecture  that  one  of  his  dogs  served  as  a model  to  the  great 
painter  of  animals,  for  the  noble  creature  contrasting  so  signally  with  the  snappish  terrier  at  liis  side, 
in  the  famous  picture,  “Dignity  and  Impudence.”*  No  wonder  the  artist  has  acquired  the  name  of 
“ Le  Raffaelle  des  Chiens.”  Nothing  can  exceed  the  calmness  of  great  yet  restrained  power  in  the 
noble  hound,  nor  the  irritability  of  the  little  brute,  ready  to  growl,  to  bark,  or  to  bite,  should  any 
oue  dare  to  intrude  on  a domain  which  he  accounts  his  own.  This  picture  was  painted  for  Mr.  Bell, 
and  will,  doubtless,  be  still  preserved  in  his  family. 

Allied  to  the  animals  now  considered  is  a dog  of  Spanish  descent,  called  the  Cuban  bloodhound. 
A hundred  of  these  sagacious  but  savage  dogs  were  sent,  about  seventy  years  ago,  from  the  Havauna  to 
Jamaica,  to  extinguish  the  Max’oon  war,  which  at  that  time  was  fiercely  raging.  Accompanied  by  forty 
Spanish  chasseurs,  chiefly  people  of  colour,  their  appearance  and  that  of  the  dogs  struck  terror  into  the 
negroes.  The  dogs,  although  muzzled  and  led  in  leashes,  rushed  furiously  at  every  object,  dragging 
along  the  chasseurs,  in  spite  of  all  their  endeavours  to  restrain  them. 

General  Walpole  ordered  a review  of  the  dogs  and  the  men,  that  he  might  know  how  they  would 
act.  He  set  out  for  a place  called  Seven  Rivers,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Skinner,  whom  he  appointed 
to  conduct  the  attack.  Notice  of  his  coming  having  preceded  him,  a parade  of  the  chasseurs  was 
ordered,  and  they  were  taken  to  a distance  from  the  house,  in  order  to  be  advanced  when  the- general 
alighted.  On  his  arrival,  the  commissioner,  who  had  procured  the  dogs,  was  desired  to  parade  them. 
J lie  Spaniards  soon  appeared  at  the  end  of  a gentle  acclivity,  drawn  out  in  a line,  containing  upwards 
of  forty  men,  with  their  dogs  in  front,  unmuzzled,  and  held  by  cotton  ropes.  On  receiving  the 
command,  fire!  they  discharged  their  fusils  and  advanced,  as  for  a real  attack.  This  was  intended  to 
ascertain  what  effect  would  bo  produced  on  the  dogs,  if  engaged  under  a fire  of  the  Maroons.  The 
volley  was  no  sooner  discharged  than  the  dogs  rushed  forward  with  the  greatest  fury,  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  Spaniards,  who  were  dragged  on  by  thorn  with  irresistible  force.  Some  of  the  dogs,  maddened  by 
the  shout  of  attack,  while  held  back  by  the  ropes,  seized  on  the  stocks  of  the  guns  in  the  hands  of  their 

See  Masterpieces  of  Celebrated  Painters.”  Cassell,  Pcttcr,  and  tialpin. 
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keepers,  and  tore  pieces  out  of  them.  Their  impetuosity  was  so  great,  that  they  were  with  difficulty 

I stopped  before  they  reached  the  general,  who  found  it  necessary  to  hurry  into  the  chaise  from  which  he 
had  alighted  ; and,  had  not  the  most  strenuous  exertions  been  made,  the  hounds  would  have  seized  on 
the  horses.  This  terrific  expedition  produced  the  intended  effect ; the  Maroons  at  once  capitulated,  and 
were  subsequently  sent  to  Halifax,  in  North  America. 

Taylor  says,  in  his  “ Visit  to  Cuba  “ While  here,  two  most  formidable  additions  were  made 
to  the  residents  of  the  place — a new  overseer  from  Matanzas  and  his  dog.  I need  not  say  of  what  breed 
was  the  latter,  and  the  former  was,  I think,  the  most  active  man  and  the  best  horseman  I could  ever 
have  believed  to  exist.  I was  the  cause,  on  one  occasion,  of  both  these  visitors’  powers  being  called 
upon,  though  innocently.  Sitting,  in  the  eveniug,  in  the  front  verandah,  I looked  up,  momentarily, 
from  my  book,  and  my  eye  rested  on  a favourite  clump  of  palms,  a long  way  off,  which  I had  many  a 
tune  admired.  At  that  instant,  the  tallest  of  these  suddenly  disappeared. 

“ Struck  by  such  a strange  circumstance,  I called  to  the  overseer,  who  was  quietly  walking  his 
home  up  the  avenue,  and  told  him.  Quick  as  lightning,  without  giving  an  answer,  he  struck  his  spurs 
into  the  flanks  of  his  horse,  and,  quicker  than  I can  write  it,  was  on  the  spot.  A noble  palm  of  eighty 
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feet  lay,  indeed,  prostrate,  cut  through  with  an  axe,  and  already  minus  its  glory,  its  crown  having  been 
cut  off  for  the  sake  of  the  cabbage.  In  vain,  however,  did  he  look  for  the  culprit  and  shout  ; but,  less 
than  two  minutes  after,  behold  him  back  ! ‘ White  or  black,  I have  him  now  ! shouted  he,  as  he  and 

the  dog  scampered  off  again.  One  sniff  at  the  tree  was  enough  for  the  bloodhound,  and,  in  five 
minutes  more,  the  negro  (for  it  was  one  belonging  to  the  estate)  was  in  custody,  uninjured  by  the  dog, 
for  his  master  was  close  on  his  track  He  was  punished,  but  not,  I believe,  very  severely. 

THE  POINTER* 

This  dog,  in  its  general  aspect,  character,  and  colours,  belongs  more  nearly  to  the  race  of  hounds  than 
any  other  of  the  shooting  or  gun  dogs.  His  name  having  Spanish  usually  prefixed  to  it,  affords  reason  foi 
believing  that  the  race  was  of  Peninsular  origin.  But,  as  the  primitive  breed  must  still  be  presumed 
to  come  from  the  East,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Western  Europe,  including  Britain,  owes  their  intro- 

* Canis  a1*  icularis. 
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duction  to  the  Phoenician  traders  who  brought  them  to  Spain  and  to  this  country  at  so  remote  a 
period,  that  they  may  lie  regarded  here  as  indigenous. 

The  Pointer  is  quite  smooth,  commonly  marked  like  the  foxhound,  or  with  more  spreading  dark 
colours ; some  of  the  best  breed  are,  however,  entirely  black. 

The  power  of  scent  in  a dog  is  very  different  from  the  human  sense  of  smell.  Were  a man  to 
rub  his  nostrils  and  lips  with  strongly  offensive  matter,  his  nose  would  not  be  able  to  overpower  the 
stench  within  it  sufficiently  to  distinguish  other  smells.  But  the  hound  or  pointer  will  ram  his 
nose  into  filthy  matter,  and  yet  be  able  to  wind  the  bird  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards,  or  trace  the  line 
of  a fox,  a hare,  or  a rabbit,  which  even  to  the  clear  nose  of  a man  would  indicate  nothing.  The 
slot  of  a deer,  the  pad-mark  of  a fox,  and  the  warm  form  of  a disturbed  hare  or  rabbit,  will  yield  its 
scent  to  human  olfactories,  yet  hounds,  reeking  as  to  their  nostrils  and  lips  with  foetid  matter,  which 
smells  offensively  to  the  sportsman  at  the  distance  of  twenty  yards,  will  come  swiftly  over  the  steps 
that  gave  the  sportsman  no  information,  and  pick  up  a continuous  line  of  chase  by  nose,  which  will 
serve  them  to  run  the  animal  down. 

There  is  a remarkable  self-denial  in  a setter  or  a pointer.  The  hound  gives  full  play  to  his  feel- 
ings ; chases  and  babbles,  and  makes  as  much  noise  as  he  likes,  provided  only  he  is  true  to  his  game.' 
The  spaniel  is  under  no  restraint,  except  being  kept  within  gnnsliot.  The  greyhound  has  it  all  his 
own  way  as  soon  as  he  is  loosed.  And  the  terrier  watches  at  the  rat’s  hole,  because  he  cannot  get  into 
it.  But  the  pointer,  at  the  very  moment  when  other  dogs  satisfy  themselves,  and  rush  upon  their 
game,  suddenly  stops,  and  points,  with  almost  breathless  anxiety,  to  that  which  we  might  naturally 
suppose  he  would  eagerly  seize.  He  seems  to  feel,  “ this  is  my  master’s,  and  not  mine  ; and  here  I 
am  till  he  comes  up,  or  the  birds  are  off  of  themselves.”  If,  too,  a steady  pointer  be  narrowly 
watched  oil  his  game,  it  will  be  seen  how  he  holds  his  breath.  It  is  evident  he  must  stand  in  a 
certain  degree  of  pain,  for  a dog  respires  quickly  ; and  when  he  comes  up  to  his  master  in  the  field,  he 
puffs  and  blows,  and  his  tongue  is  invariably  hanging  out  of  his  mouth.  Yet  this  is  never  seen  on  a 
point.  The  effort  to  Ire  quiet,  with  fetching  the  breath  deeply,  causes,  at  intervals,  a sudden  hysteric 
gasp,  which  he  cannot  possibly  prevent  till  he  can  breathe  freely  again.  If  the  birds  run,  he  creeps 
after  cautiously  and  carefully,  stopping  at  intervals,  lest,  by  a sudden  movement,  he  should  spring 
them  too  soon.  Great  is  his  delight  when  his  anxiety  is  crowned  with  success,  as  the  bird  falls,  and 
he  lays  it  at  his  master’s  feet. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  qualifications  or  habits  of  dogs— certainly  not  innate,  but 
the  result  of  education,  at  least,  originally,  which  education,  continued  through  a series  of  generations, 
has  produced  permanent  effects.  No  dog,  for  example,  in  a state  of  nature,  would  point  with  his  nose 
at  a partridge,  and  then  stand  motionless  as  a statue,  for  the  dog  would  gain  nothing  by  the  proceeding. 
Man,  however,  has  availed  himself  of  the  docility  and  delicacy  of  scent  peculiar  to  a certain  breed  ; he 
has  taught  the  dog  his  lesson,  and  the  lesson  has  become  a second  nature.  A young  pointer  takes  to 
its  work  as  if  by  intuition,  and  scarcely  requires  discipline.  Thus,  education  modifies  organisation — 
not  that  it  makes  a dog  otherwise  than  a dog,  hut  it  qualities  its  existing  instinct,  or  renders  acquired 
propensities  instinctive,  hereditary,  and,  therefore,  characteristic  of  the  race.  The  effect  of  this 
change  of  nature  is  not  to  give  the  dog  au  advantage  over  its  fellows,  but  to  rivet  more  firmly  the 
links  of  subjection  to  man. 

bo  firmly  is  this  habit  fixed  in  some  dogs,  that  Mr.  Gilpin  is  said  to  have  painted  a brace  ot 
pointers  while  in  the  act  of  pointing,  and  that  they  stood  for  an  hour  and  a quarter  without  moving. 
J hese  were  Pluto  and  Juno,  the  property  of  Colonel  Thornton.  Another  pointer,  named  Dash, 
belonging  to  the  same  sportsman,  was  sold  for  .£160  worth  of  burgundy  and  champagne,  one  hogshead 
ot  claret,  an  elegant  gun,  and  a pointer  ; but  with  the  proviso,  that,  should  an  accident  disable  the 
dog,  lie  should  be  returned  to  the  Colonel  at  the  price  of  £50 ! 

A gentleman,  fond  of  field  sports,  had  a dog,  mimed  Don,  a fox-hound  pointer,  his  mother  having 
been  a tme  pointer,  and  his  father  a fox-hound,  lie  was  nearly  a twelvemonth  old  before  he  could 
lie  hunted  at  all,  when  he  was  so  riotous  that  his  master  began  to  think  he  never  would  stand  j 
but,  having  tiled  him  out  one  day,  as  lie  was  returning  home,  the  dog  happened  to  drop  upon 
a hen  pheasant,  and  made  a most  brilliant  point.  This  gave  his  master  some  hope,  and,  as  Don  was  a 
remarkably  handsome  and  strongly-built  dog,  it  was  determined  to  conquer  him. 
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Having  so  much  hound  in  him,  Don  was  very  much  given  to  chase,  and  babble,  too,  when  birds 
<rot  up;  but,  after  having  a few  knocked  down  to  him,  li'e  became  steady,  and  began  to  show  extra- 
ordinary sagacity.  His  master  frequently  backed  him  to  find  his  birds  in  a ten-acre  field  in  two 
minutes,  if  the  birds  were  in  it;  for,  on  entering  a field,  he  seemed  to  know  instinctively  where  the 


birds  would  lie,  as  he  would  take  a momentary  survey,  and  then  generally  go  np  to  them  at  once. 
His  scent  was  so  keen  and  good,  that,  in  a brisk  wind,  he  has  found  his  birds  a hundred  and  fifty 
yards  off  across  the  furrows,  and  this  after  birds  were  marked  down,  and  it  was 'known  they  could  not 
have  run.  He  was  always  very  tender-mouthed,  and  would  bring  his  game  without  the  slightest 
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injury.  He  could  tell  as  well  as  his  master,  and  sometimes  better,  whether  a bird  was  hit,  and  many 
are  the  birds  lie  has  saved  for  him  and  retrieved  fields  away  from  where  he  shot  them.  If  a bird 
was  hit,  Don  would  watch  him  till  he  topped  the  hedge,  and  then,  if  he  once  started,  his  master 
always  rested  satisfied  he  should  bag  his  bird.  He  would  never  chase  a hare  when  she  got 
up,  unless  he  thought  she  was  wounded,  and  then  few  greyhounds  were  fleeter.  He  has 
been  known  to  course  a hare  that  had  been  hit  nearly  a mile,  straight  a- head,  and  bring  her  safely 
to  his  master. 

Don  was  used  for  a variety  of  sport,  such  as  pheasant,  woodcock,  snije,  hare,  and  any  kind  of 
water-fowl  shooting  ; of  the  latter,  especially,  he  was  extremely  fond.  He  has  frequently  stood  at  a 
duck  or  a moorhen,  with  the  water  running  over  his  back  at  the  time.  If  a rat  was  to  be  killed, 
Don  was  sure  to  be  read}’,  and  as  good  as  any  terrier  at  a rat’s  hole.  He  was  also  a rare  dog  at  an 
otter,  and  played  a good  part  at  the  taking  of  two  or  three.  Nothing  seemed  to  spoil  him,  and, 
though  he  would  explore  a wood  with  great  energy,  he  was  perfectly  steady  again  the  next  minute,  out 
of  cover.  He  has  been  seen  standing  at  game  for  nearly  two  hours  without  blenching,  and  at  the 
same  time  looking  as  eager  as  if  he  woukl  dash  in  every  moment.  He  would,  as  it  is  termed,  point 
single — that  is,  if  birds'  lay  well  in  potatoes  or  turnips,  for  instance,  and  got  up  one  by  one,  he  would 
not  leave  his  point  till  all  were  gone,  unless,  by  a turn  of  the  head  or  a step,  to  show  where  the  next 
bird  lay.  His  master  has,  in  this  wav,  had  seven  shots  without  Don  moving  a leg. 

On  one  occasion,  his  master  was  hunting  him  with  a puppy,  which  was  then  in  the  field  for  the 
second  or  third  time,  that  he  might  be  shown  birds  previous  to  the  season.  Don  found  some  birds 
very  cleverly  about  the  middle  of  the  field,  when  the  puppy,  who  had  been  gambolling  about,  with 
but  little  disposition  to  hunt,  on  seeing  him  stand,  ran  playfully  up  to  him.  Don  deliberately  seized 
him  by  the  neck,  gave  him  a good  shaking,  which  sent  him  howling  to  his  master,  and  then  turned 
round  and  steadied  himself  on  his  point,  having  moved  scarcely  a yard.  His  feelings  at  the  moment 
would  doubtless  have  been,  in  dog- English  : “ Get  away  with  you  ! Don’t  you  see  I am  busy  1 Idle 
whelps  should  never  interfere  with  active  pointers  !” 

M.  Blaze  had  a hound  called  Triomphaux,  and  a pointer  named  Medor,  and  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  bom e occasionally  for  several  days  together,  but  it  was  observed,  that,  on  their  return, 
they  were  always  in  good  condition,  and  only  desirous  of  rest.  On  one  occasion,  when  these  two 
canine  friends  started  together,  their  master  followed,  and,  at  some  distance,  watched  their  movements. 
He  found  that  they  carried  on  poaching  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Medor  crouched  in  a trench — along 
this  Triomphaux,  in  full  cry,  drove  the  hare  ; the  former  suddenly  seized  it  on  the  way,  and  the  two 
then  proceeded  to  banquet  on  their  victim. 

M.  de  la  Malle  had  a neighbour  (Count  de  Fontenay),  who  was  engaged  in  some  experiments  as 
to  the  breeding  of  merino  sheep,  jointly  with  the  Marquis  des  Feugerets,  whose  estate  was  about  two 
leagues  from  his  own.  The  count  had  a pointer,  who  almost  seemed  to  anticipate  his  wishes.  One 
day,  wishing  to  send  an  urgent  message  to  the  marquis,  and  having  no  servant  at  hand,  he  determined 
on  trying,  in  a new  capacity,  the  trustiness  of  his  dog.  Accordingly,  he  fastened  the  letter  to 
Soliman’s  collar,  and  said  to  him,  “ Carry  that  to  Feugerets.”  The  pointer  did  as  he  was  bid,  and 
allowed  no  one  to  touch  the  letter  except  the  marquis,  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  M.  de  la  Malle 
says  : “ I have  seen  this  dog  acting  as  a messenger  between  the  two  chateaux,  with  remarkable 
quickness  and  fidelity,  for  four  or  five  years.  When  the  dog  has  delivered  the  letter,  and  never  before, 
he  goes  into  the  kitchen  to  be  fed  ; and,  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  his  meal,  he  sits  down  before  the 
window  of  the  marquis’s  study,  and  looks  up  at  intervals  to  show  that  he  is  ready  to  take  back  the 
answer.  On  the  letter  being  fastened  to  his  collar,  he  immediately  sets  off  to  the  count,  his  master.” 

Lord  Stowell  related  to  Mr.  Jesse  the  following  fact  : — “Mr.  Edward  Cook,  after  having  lived  for 
some  time  with  his  brother  at  Tugsten,  in  Northumberland,  went  to  America,  and  took  with  him  a 
pointer  dog,  which  he  lost  soon  afterwards  while  shooting  in  the  woods  near  Baltimore.  Some  time 
after,  his  1 elutions,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook,  who  continued  to  reside  at  Tugsten,  were  alarmed  at  hearing 
a dog  in  the  night.  I hey  admitted  it  into  the  house,  and  found  it  was  the  very  same  their  brother 
had  taken  with  him  to  America.  The  pointer  lived  with  them  until  its  master  returned  home,  when 
the  recognition  was  mutual.  Mr.  Cook  was  never  able  to  trace  by  what  vessel  the  dog  had  left  Ame- 
rica, or  in  what  part  of  England  it  had  landed  on  its  return.” 
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M.  Leonard  exhibited  in  the  Strand,  some  years  ago,  a brace  of  fine  pointers — one  of  the  Spanish 
breed,  named  Phi  lax,  the  other  of  the  French  breed,  called-  Braque.  Both  were  sagacious  brutes;  but 
Braque,  the  lesser  and  leaner  of  the  two,  was  the  quicker  and  the  more  clever ; he  had  been  under 
tuition  nearly  three  years ; Philax,  little  more  than  half  the  time. 

Their  owner  opened  a door,  and  showed  the  two  dogs  crouched  beside  their  food,  waiting  his  per- 
mission to  eat ; but,  before  taking  their  meal,  they  went  through  their  lessons.  He  began  by  showing 
the  perfect  control  under  which  he  held  them.  They  arose  and  laid  down,  played  and  assumed  various 
attitudes  at  his  command.  One  would  take  a bit  of  meat  in  its  mouth,  and  give  it  up  to  the  other, 
and  in  no  instance  did  either  swal-  • 
low  a morsel  he  was  required  to 
fetch  or  cany,  until  he  had  received 
permission.  Thus  much  for  their 
docility — itself  a curious  exhibition 
— now  for  their  intelligence. 

M.  Leonard,  first  exciting  the 
attention  of  the  dogs  to  what  he 
was  going  to  do,  threw  on  the  floor 
several  bits  of  bread,  calling  each  bit 
by  a number,  but  not  in  numerical 
order ; and  the  dogs  fetched  any  par- 
ticular piece  indicated  by  calling  for 
the  number  assigned  to  it,  though 
some  of  the  company  had  forgotten 
to  which  pieces  the  number  belonged. 

A few  cards  of  different  colours  were 
thrown  down,  and  the  dogs  picked 
up  any  colour  called  for;  and  on 
being  shown  a glove,  or  anything  of  THB  setter. 

the  colour,  desired,  they  fetched  the 

card  of  that  hue ; so,  when  shown  any  article,  as  a glove,  a box,  or  a piece  of  paper,  they  would 
pick  up  its  like  from  the  floor,  and  take  it  to  the  person  pointed  out. 

They  not  only  found  any  letter  or  numeral  called  for,  but  showed  a knowledge  of  spelling  and 
arithmetic  : thus,  the  letters  forming  the  name  of  Bachel  were  laid  on  the  ground  out  of  their  proper 
order,  and  M.  Leonard,  pronouncing  several  times  the  word  “Bachel,”  the  dogs  brought  the  letters  in 
their  right  sequence.  As  to  figures,  if  “ five  added  to  two  ” were  called  for,  they  brought  the  number 
seven  ; if  “ nine  less  five,”  the  number  four,  and  so  on. 

To  wind  up  the  whole,  Braque  played  a game  of  dominoes  with  any  one  of  the  company,  with  as 
much  skill  and  gravity  as  an  old  Frenchman  at  a cafe.  The  dominoes  were  set  up  before  hiin,  and  he 
picked  out  with  his  mouth  what  he  wanted,  and  not  unfrequently  beat  his  antagonist.  On  a wrong 
one  being  played,  he  retired  and  barked,  and  also  when  he  himself  was  unable  to  play.  The  dogs  made 
some  mistakes  in  the  course  of  the  performances,  but  always  themselves  corrected  the  errors  they  made. 

M.  Leonard  used  no  threats ; he  spoke  in  a quiet  tone,  but  distinctly,  repeating  his  command  two 
or  three  times  to  insure  attention,  and  impress  the  memory  ; he  rewarded  the  promptitude  of  the  dogs 
by  patting  them  and  clapping  his  hands,  and  administered  reproof  by  a few  smart  slaps  on  the  hind 
quarters,  or  a box  on  the  ears.  * 


THE  SETTER* 

This  dog  is  of  ancient  descent.  It  was  trained  to  the  net  by  Dudloy,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in 
1535.  The  English  setter  is  generally  white,  with  large  marks  of  red  or  liver  colour;  but  very  line 
dogs  of  this  kind  have  been  seen  entirely  of  a dark  liver-brown. 

The  net  has  long  since  been  superseded  by  the  fowling-piece.  Setters  are  now  mostly  employed 
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on  the  moorlands  for  grouse-shooting.  It  is  hy  some  preferred  to  the  pointer,  without  sufficient 
reason  ; this  dog  is  more  liable  to  become  foot-sore  than  the  setter. 

THE  BEAGLE. 

Tjiis  dog  was  formerly  a great  favourite,  though  it  is  now  but  little  used.  It  is  of  small  stature,  but  of 
exquisite  scent,  and  its  tones,  when  heard  in  full  cry,  are  musical.  It  has  not,  however,  the  strength  or 
fleetness  of  the  harrier,  and  still  less  so  of  the  foxhound ; and  hence  it  does  not  engage  the  attention  of 
sportsmen  of  the  modern  school,  who,  unlike  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  are  inqxAuous  in  the  field,  pre- 
ferring a hard  run  to  a tame  and  quiet  pursuit.  The  beagle  was  employed  only  in  hunting  the  liare,  as 
we  employ  the  harrier,  but  the  foxhound  is  trained  for  the  deer  as  well  as  the  fox.  If  the  beagle  is  slow,  it 
compensates  for  it  by  the  most  enduring  diligence,  seldom  failing  to  run  down  the  hare,  in  spite  of  her 
speed,  shifts,  and  doublings.  The  beagle  is  about  ten  or  eleven  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder ; but 
formerly  sportsmen  prided  themselves  on  possessing  packs  of  very  efficient  dogs  of  still  less  stature. 
Colonel  Hardy  had  a celebrated  “ cry  of  beagles,”  amounting  to  ten  or  eleven  couples,  which  were 
always  carried  to  and  from  the  field  in  a pair  of  panniers,  on  a horse’s  back.  They  were  well  matched, 
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and  ran  together  in  such  close  order  that  they  might  have  been  covered  with  a sheet.  This  beautiful 
pack  of  diminutive  hounds  was  kept  in  a barn,  and  one  night  the  door  was  broken  open,  and  every 
hound  was  stolen,  panniers  and  all  ; nor  could  Colonel  Hardy  ever  discover  the  thief  or  his  booty. 

THE  HARRIER. 

This  dog  is  larger  than  the  beagle,  but  inferior  to  the  foxhound.  Mr.  Beckfor-d,  no  ordinary  authority 
in  such  matters,  thus  wrote  : — “ The  hounds  I think  most  likely  to  show  you  sport  are  between  the 
large  slow-hunting  harrier,  and  the  little  fox-beagle.  The  former  are  too  dull,  too  heavy,  and  too 
slow ; the  latter  too  lively,  too  light,  and  too  fleet.  The  first,  it  is  true,  have  excellent  noses,  and  I 
make  no  doubt  will  kill  their  game  at  last,  if  the  day  be  long  enough  ; but  you  know  that  the  days  are 
short  in  winter,  and  it  is  bad  hunting  in  the  dark.  The  others,  on  the  contrary,  fling,  dash,  and  are 
all  alive  ; but  the  cold  blast  affects  them,  and,  if  your  country  be  deep  and  wet,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  of  them  may  bo  drowned. 

“ My  hounds  were  a cross  of  both  those  kinds,  in  which  it  was  my  endeavour  to  get  as  much  bone 
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nrK[  strength  in  as  small  a compass  as  possible.  It  was  a difficult  undertaking.  I bred  many  years,  and 
an  infinity  of  hounds,  before  I could  get  what  I wanted.  I had  the  pleasure  to  see  them  very  handsome  — 
small,  yet  very  bony  ; they  i-an  remarkably  well  together  ; went  fast  enough  ; had  all  the  alacrity  that 
could  be  desired,  and  would  hunt  the  coldest  scent.  . . . Harriers  to  be  good,  like  all  other  hounds, 
must  be  kept  to  their  own  game.  If  you  run  a fox  with  them  you  spoil  them— hounds  cannot  be 
perfect,  unless  used  to  one  scent  and  one  style  of  hunting.  Harriers  run  a fox  in  so  different  a style 
from  a hare,-  that  it  is  a great  disservice  to  them  when  they  return  to  hare  hunting  again ; it  makas 
them  wild,  and  teaches  them  to  skirt  the  high  fence  which  a fox  leaves ; the  straightness  of  his 
running,  the  eagerness  of  the  pursuit,  and  the  noise  that  generally  accompanies  it,  all  contribute 
to  spoil  the  harrier.” 

The  harrier  is  now  a mongrel  animal,  bred  in  all  sorts  ot  ways,  and  varying  from  twenty-one 
inches  down  to  fifteen  or  sixteen.  It'  is  more  like  the  foxhound  than  the  beagle  ; but  has  some 
remnants  of  the  old  breed  in  the  larger  ears,  wider  head,  and  stouter  body  which  it  possesses. 

THE  DALMATIAN,  OR  COACH  DOG. 

A breed  of  very  handsome  dogs,  of  a white  colour,  thickly  spotted  with  black,  has  been  classed  among 
the  hounds  by  Buffon,  and  also  by  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith.  Their  origin  is  obscure.  The  French 
call  this  dog  Brague  de  Bengale,  and  Colonel  Smith  believes  it  to  be  of  Indian  extraction.  It  is  not 
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remarkable  for  its  intelligence,  or  the  fineness  of  its  scent.  It  is  generally  kept  in  England  as  an 
appendage  to  the  carriage,  and  is  bred  up  in  the  stable  with  the  horses. 


THE  LURCHER. 

This  dog  may  belong  to  the  group  formed  of  the  shepherd’s  dog  and  its  allies,  or  it  may  possibly  be  a 
mixed  breed  between  the  greyhound  and  the  rough  terrier,  or  greyhound  and  shepherds  dog.  Bewick, 
who  describes  and  figures  it,  says,  that  it  is  less  and  shorter  than  the  greyhound,  with  stronger  limbs  ; 
its  body  is  covered0  with  a rough  coat  of  hair,  most  commonly  of  a pale  yellow  colour ; its  aspect  is 
sullen,  and  its  habits,  whence  it  derives  its  name,  are  dark  and  cunning.  As  this  dog  possesses  the 
advantages  of  a fine  scent,  it  is  often  employed  in  killing  hares  and  rabbits  in  the  night-time.  It  steals 
silently  and  cautiously  upon  them  when  they  are  feeding,  and  then  suddenly  darts  forward  and  seizes 
them.  It  is  said  that  a well-trained  dog  will  make  terrible  havoc  in  a preserve  for  hares,  or  in  a warren. 
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There  is  a fifth  group,  now  to  be  considered — it  is  formed  of  dogs  of  great  intelligence;  the 
forehead  is  developed,  and  the  scent  acute  ; the  muzzle  is  moderate;  the  can?  moderately  large,  some- 
times very  large,  and  pendant ; and  the  hair  is  long  and  fine. 


THE  SPANIEL* 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  dog  ; black,  brown,  pied,  liver-coloured,  and  white.  The  spaniels  are 
remarkable  for  docility  and  an  affectionate  disposition,  and  these  good  qualities,  combined  with  their 
beauty,  render  them  general  favourites.  The  fur  is  long  and  silky,  sometimes  crisped  or  curled,  the 
ear3  are  large  and  pendant,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance  sagacious  and  pleasing.  This  race  of 
dogs  was  known  to  the  Romans  ; it  appears  clearly  figured  in  some  of  their  later  monuments. 

In  the  number  of  the  “ Mercurius  Publicus,”  for  June  28th,  1660,  there  is  an  advertisement  for 
“a  smooth  black  dog,  less  than  a greyhound,  with  white  under  his  breast,  belonging  to  the  king's 
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majesty.”  This  dog  was  evidently  a very  great  favourite,  for  the  next  publication  ot  the  journal 
contains  another  advertisement  with  respect  to  him,  printed  in  larger  italic  type,  the  diction  of  which, 
from  its  pleasant  raillery,  looks  as  though  it  had  come  from  the  king’s  own  hand  : — 

K*T  “ We  must,  call  upon  you  again  for  a Black  Bog,  between  a Greyhound  and  a Spaniel,  no  while  about  him, 
//  a st  leak  on  his  Brest,  and  Tayl  a little  bobbed.  It  is  his  Majestie's  ain  Bog,  and  doubtless  was  stoln,  for  the  I tog 
•Tl  >b°fn  UOr  hed  ln  EnKknd>  and  would  ,WKer  .for^ke  his  master.  Whosoever  fades  him  mag  acquaint  any  at 
“ Va  ’ °r  tlle  ,)0K  was  better  known  at  Court  than  those  who  stole  him.  Will  they  never  leave  robbing  his  Majesty  l 
1 ,,  ' ^°.ft  ■ this  Bogs  place  ( though  better  than  some  imagine ) is  the  only  place  which  nobody  offers 


epys  about  tins  time,  describes  the  king,  with  a train  of  spaniels  and  other  dogs  at  his  heels, 
'*  r n ' Vlr  "K^  b.uling  the  ducks  in  St.  Janies’  Park,  and  on  occasions  still  later  he  was  often  seen 
talking  to  Nelly,  as  she  leaned  from  her  garden-wall  that  abutted  upon  the  Mall,  whilst  his  canine 
favourites  grouped  around  him. 

On  these  occasions,  perhaps,  the  representatives  of  those  gentlemen  to  be  seen  in  Regent  Street, 
Miti  two  huh  c.s  id  animated  wool  beneath  their  ftrms,  were  on  the  look-out,  as  we  find  his  Majesty 
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continually  advertising  for  his  lost  dogs.  Later  we  find  him  inquiring  after  “a  little  brindled  grey- 
hound bitch,  having  her  two  hinder  feet  white for  “ a white-haired  spaniel,  smooth-coated,  with 
large  red  or  yellowish  spots,”  and  for  “ a black  mastiff  dog,  with  cropped  ears  and  cut  tail.”  And 
when  royalty  had  done,  his  Highness  Prince  Rupert,  or  Buckingham,  or  “ my  Lord  Albemarle,’’ 
resorted  to  the  “ London  Gazette,”  to  make  known  their  canine  losses.  Of  the  qualities  of  the  spaniel 
the  following  facts  will  prove  illustrative  : — 

In  1838,  a person  named  Alloway  lost  a spaniel,  which  went  by  the  name  ot  “Fan,”  from  his 
shop  in  London,  a few  months  before,  when,  seeing  it  pass  with  a man  who  was  a dog-fancier,  he 
seized  the  dog,  and  insisted  on  keeping  it  as  his  own  property.  The  dog-fancier,  on  the  other  hand, 
asserted  that  he  should  not ; and  the  matter  was,  at  length,  refei'red  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Several  witnesses  were  now  examined  on  each  side,  and  his  lordship  was  inclined  to  think  that 
Alloway  was  the  rightful  owner ; but,  as  he  affirmed  that  the  dog  was  given  him  by  a gentleman, 
named  Newsom,  a messenger  was  dispatched  to  request  his  attendance.  On  his  arrival,  though  the  back 
of  the  dog  was  towards  him,  he  told  the  Lord  Mayor  he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  Alloway’s  dog  ; 
and,  describing  particularly  the  marks  on  its  face,  breast,  and  feet,  the  chief  magistrate  was  fully 
satisfied  that  Mr.  Newsom’s  judgment  was  correct.  Meanwhile,  the  dog-fancier  was  fondling  Fan,  who 
turned,  as  before,  to  him  and  Alloway,  as  if  anxious  to  conciliate  both.  On  the  Lord  Mayor  suggesting 
that  the  dog  would,  perhaps,  recognise  Mr.  Newsom,  he  replied  that  he  thought  it  unlikely,  as  she  was 
so  young  when  he  gave  her  to  Alloway ; “ besides,”  said  he,  “ her  name  is  changed  ; I used  to  call  her 
Primrose.”  Instantly  the  little  creature  left  the  dog-fancier,  sprang  towards  Mr.  Newsom,  flung  her 
paws  around  his  neck,  licked  his  face,  and  was  full  of  joy  ; and  was  immediately  restored  to  her  owner, 
Alloway. 

Cowper  tells  us  of  his  walking,  with  his  spaniel,  in  the  shady  noon 


It  was  the  time  when  Ouse  displayed 
Her  lilies  newly  blown  ; 

Their  beauties  I intent  surveyed, 

And  one  I wished  my  own. 

With  cane  extended  far,  T sought 
To  steer  it  close  to  laud; 

But  still  the  prize,  though  nearly  caught, 
Escap’d  my  eager  hand. 

Beau  mark’d  my  unsuccessful  pains 
With  fixed,  considerate  face, 

And  puzzling,  set  his  puppy  brains 
To  comprehend  the  case. 

But  with  a chirrup  clear  and  strong, 
Dispersing  all  his  dream, 

I thence  withdrew,  and  followed  long 
The  windings  of  the  stream. 


My  ramble  ended,  I return'd ; 

Beau  trotting  far  before, 

The  floating  wreath  again  discern’d, 

And  plunging,  left  the  shore. 

I saw  him  with  that  lily  cropp’d, 

Impatient  swim  to  meet 

My  quick  approach,  and  soon  he  dropp’d 
The  treasure  at  my  feet. 

Charm’d  with  the  sight,  the  world,  I cried, 
Shall  hear  of  this  thy  deed ; 

My  dog  shall  mortify  the  pride 
Of  man’s  superior  breed. 

But  chief,  myself,  I will  enjoin, 

Awake  at  Duty’s  call, 

To  show  a love  as  prompt  as  thine, 

To  Him  who  gives  me  all.” 


Dr.  Edward  Walsh  had  a spaniel,  named  Quail,  very  remarkable  for  fetching  whatever  she  was 
sent  for.  She  soon  improved  in  this  power,  by  finding  whatever  was  dropped,  and  conveying  it  to 
some  of  the  family.  Many  a pocket-handkerchief  was  saved  in  this  way,  for  which  they  never  thought 
of  sending  Quail.  An  old  servant  was  fond  of  snuff,  which  she  was  not  able  to  fetch  for  herself,  and, 
as  the  servant  boy  was  not  always  willing,  he  taught  the  spaniel  to  be  his  substitute  ; when,  therefore, 
the  box  was  empty,  he  put  a halfpenny  into  it,  and  gave  it  to  Quail,  who  forthwith  carried  it  in  her 
mouth  to  the  snuff-shop,  then  .rose  with  her  fore  legs  to  the  counter,  rattled  the  halfpenny,  and 
receiving  the  replenished  box  from  the  shopman,  who  perfectly  understood  the  appeal  of  his  customer, 
carried  it  safely  home. 

The  young  rogue,  however,  used  Quail’s  power  for  a bad  purpose,  and  seriously  compromised  his 
otherwise  respectable  and  praiseworthy  character.  One  day  he  took  up  an  orange  at  a stall,  and  asked 
the  price  of  it ; but,  saying  it  was  too  dear,  the  old  woman  snatched  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  bade  him 
go  home.  This  was  observed  by  Quail,  who,  on  the  boy’s  return,  immediately  ran  back,  snapped  up 
the  orange,  and  bore  it  to  her  teacher  in  triumph.  The  boy  now  laid  other  stalls  under  contributing 
mid  many  a severe  blow  did  poor  Quail  receive  for  doing  as  she  was  bid.  At  length,  however,  she 
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became  such  an  adept  in  theft  as  to  commit  it  without  being  found  out ; but  now  this  j>erversion 
of  canine  sagacity  was  detected,  and  its  further  employment  was  severely  prohibited. 

The  family  sat,  in  the  winter  time,  in  a large  parlour,  reading  around  the  lire,, with  Quail  between 
the  legs  of  one  of  them,  her  head  resting  on  the  knees,  and  waiting  for  orders  to  ring  the  bell,  or  shut 
the  door,  as  occasion  might  require.  The  latter  was  often  needed,  as  the  room  was  sometimes  veiy 
cold,  and  the  door  usually  left  open  by  whoever  went  in.  Quail’s  method  was  to  lift  up  her  right  fore 
paw — for  she  had  actually  a human  preference  for  the  use  of  the  right  hand — and  then  to  push  the 
door  forward  till  the  lock  clicked. 

On  one  occasion  she  could  not  move  the  door,  and,  after  repeated  trials,  she  returned  with  the 
peculiar  whine  by  which  she  expressed  embarrassment.  It  appeared  that  the  room  was  smoking,  and 
the  servant  had,  therefore,  opened  tlm  door,  and  placed  a smoothing  iron  against  it  to  keep  it  so. 
Quail  pondered  the  case  for  a time,  with  her  head  on  one  side,  when,  as  if  she  saw  how  the  obstruction 
occurred,  she  made  a dash  at  the  smoothing  iron,  and,  having  dragged  it  away,  pushed  with  both  her 
feet  against  the  door,  shut  it,  and  returned  rejoicing  at  her  success.  Similar  obstructions  were  placed 
at  the  door,  but  Quail  suffered  no  further  embarrassment ; she  evidently  knew  all  about  it.  When  a 
difficulty  arose,  she  barked  at  the  cause  of  it,  and  shook  it  when  removed,  as  if  to  express  her 
displeasure  at  the  trouble  it  occasioned. 

“ Of  all  the  inmates  of  our  family,”  says  Dr.  Walsh,  “ Quail  was  most  attached  to  my  mother, 
who  returned  her  good  will.  She  had  sat  for  her  portrait,  and  afterwards  gone  to  visit  a friend  for  a 
short  time,  and  Quail  seemed  very  uneasy  at  her  absence.  The  picture,  which  was  a strong  likenes-, 
was  sent  home,  and,  before  it  was  hung  up,  it  stood  on  the  sofa  where  my  mother  used  to  sit.  I could 
not  account  one  day  for  the  boisterous  joy  of  Quail  in  the  dining-room ; but,  on  looking  round,  I 
saw  that  she  had  recognised  the  picture,  and  was  'wagging  her  tail,  and  frisking  about,  as  she  always 
did  to  express  her  joy,  frequently  looking  up,  and  licking  the  face — a mark  of  affection  she  tried  to 
pay  to  those  she  was  fond  of.  When  the  picture  was  hung  up,  she  never  failed  to  notice  it  when 
she  entered  the  room,  and  lay  before  it  on  the  carpet  for  some  time,  gazing  at  it  intently;  and  this 
practice  she  continued  till  my  mother’s  return,  and  the  original  diverted  her  from  the  representation. 
The  ingenious  artist  who  drew  it  frequently  declared  that  he  considered  this  recognition  the  highest 
compliment  that  could  be  paid  him.” 

A dog,  named  Tan,  was  an  old  parlour  favourite,  when  a partridge,  answering  to  the  name  oi 
Bill,  became  also  domesticated  in  the  same  family.  There  was  some  danger  in  placing  them  together, 
for  Tan  was  a lively  and  spirited  spaniel,  very  apt  to  torment  the  cats,  and  bark  at  any  exciting 
object.  But  the  experiment  was  tried,  and  Bill,  being  very  tame,  did  not  feel  much  alarm  at  its 
natural  foe,  and  gradually  all  shyness  wore  off,  and  a warm  friendship  was  established  between  them. 
When  the  hour  of  dinner  arrived,  the  partridge  invariably  flew  on  its  mistress’s  shoulders,  emitting 
the  shrill  note  familiar  to  sportsmen  ; the  spaniel  leaped  about  with  equal  excitement,  and  a dish  of 
bread  and  milk  being  placed  on  the  floor,  the  two  fed  in  perfect  amity  together.  The  meal  being 
ended,  the  spaniel  would  retire  to  a corner  to  sleep,  while  the  partridge  would  nestle  between  its  legs, 
and  refrain  from  stirring  till  its  friend  awoke.  AVhenever  the  dog  went  out  with  its  mistress,  the 
bird  displayed  the  greatest  uneasiness  till  its  return  ; and  once,  when  the  partridge  was  accidentally 
shut  up  through  the  day,  the  dog  searched  for  it  about  the  house,  with  a mournful  cry.  At  length, 
the  spaniel  was  stolen ; from  that  time,  the  partridge  refused  all  food,  and  on  the  seventh  day  died 
from  grief. 

A life  of  indulgence  and  luxury  is  enjoyed  by  some  of  these  .animals ; and  therefore,  while  we 
notice  those  of  larger  bulk,  wc  must  not  overlook 

“ The  little  dogs  and  nil — 

Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart." 

“ We  have  heard,”  says  Mr.  Broderip,  “the  little  French  dogs  libelled  as  being  useless;  but  they 
have  very  winning  ways,  and  gain  upon  you  until  they  almost  become  little  friends.  Very  fine,  neat 
limbs,  very  high  foreheads,  prominent,  expressive  eyes,  long  ears,  which  they  erect,  so  sis  to  look  a little 
like  fennecs ; a tight-curled  tail,  and  a very  close,  tine  coat,  are  their  characteristics.  The  true- 
hred  and  handsome  ones  show  a great  deal  of  blood.  They  are  most  intelligent  and  affectionate, 
and  understand  in  a \ery  short  time  whether  the  conversation  relates  to  them,  though  not. 
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addressed  to  them,  nor  carried  on  in  an  altered  tone — as,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  most  sensible 

dogs.” 

A gentleman,  calling  on  Dr.  Gall,  in  Paris,  found  him  in  the  midst  of  birds,  cats,  and  dogs,  which 
were  his  pets.  “ Do  you  think,”  said  he,  turning  his  eyes  to  two  beautiful  dogs  at  his  feet,  which 
were  endeavouring  to  attract  his  attention,  “ do  you  think  that  these  little  pets  possess  pride  and 
vanity  like  man  ?”  “Yes,”  said  the  other,  “I  have  remar-ked  their  vanity  frequently.”  “We  will 
call  both  feelings  into  action,”  said  he.  He  then  caressed  the  whelp,  and  took  it  into  his  arms. 
“ Mark  that  mother’s  offended  pride,”  said  he,  as  he  walked  quietly  across  the  chamber  to  her  mate. 
“ Do  you  think  she  will  come  if  I call  her?”  “ Oh,  yes,”  answered  his  friend.  “ Not  at  all,”  was 
the  rejoinder.  He  made  the  attempt,  but  she  heeded  not  the  hand  she  had  so  earnestly  endeavoured 
to  lick  but  an  instant  before.  “ She  will  not  speak  to  me  to-day,”  said  Dr.  Gall. 

The  smallest  of  the  land  spaniels  is  the  Cocker,  which  is  chiefly  used  in  flushing  woodcocks  and 
pheasants  in  thickets  and  copses,  into  which  the  setter  and  the  springer  can  scarcely  enter.  The 
Blenheim  is  a spaniel  reared 
by  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Marl- 
borough. From  its  beauty  and 
gaiety,  it  is  more  frequently 
found  in  the  drawing-room 
than  the  field ; but  it  occa- 
sionally breaks  out,  and  shows 
what  it  is  prepared  to  do. 

A beautiful  female,  of  the 
cocker  breed,  displayed  towards 
its  mistress  the  strongest  af- 
fection. One  morning,  as  she 
was  lacing  her  boots,  one  of 
the  laces  broke.  She  turned 
to  the  dog,  and  playfully  said, 

“ Oh,  dear ! I wish  you  would 
find  me  another  boot-lace 
and  having  mended  the  broken 
one,  thought  no  more  of  it.  On  the  following  morning,  when  she  was  again  lacing  her  boots,  the  spaniel 
ran  up  to  her  with  a new  silken  boot-lace  in  its  mouth,  to  her  great  amazement,  and  that  of  the  family. 
Where  it  obtained  it  no  one  knew ; but,  doubtless,  it  had  purloined  it  from  some  work-box,  or 
similar  repository. 

Mr.  Edwards  had  a dog  which  was  in  the  habit  of  seeking  and  bringing  back  gloves,  if,  in  the 
course  of  conversation — to  which  the  dog  appeared  to  pay  no  attention — the  word  gants  happened  to 
be  used,  without  any  allusion  to  the  dog’s  peculiarity  ; and  when  it  had  found  them  and  brought  them 
into  the  room,  the  animal  appeared  as  careless  in  listening  as  before.  A dog,  the  property  of  the  aunt 
of  M.  Audoin,  was  as  much  excited  by  the  word  gimblettes  (gingerbread  cakes) ; at  the  utterance  of 
which  it  ran  to  the  cupboard  where  these  canine  delicacies  were  kept. 

Wilberforce  relates  that  he  and  some  friends  were  talking  of  the  levity  and  gaiety  of  heart  of  the 
French,  even  under  the  severest  misfortunes,  when  this  recalled  an  anecdote  related  to  him  by  Pitt. 
Shortly  after  the  tragical  death  of  Marie  Antoinette,  M.  Perigonl — an  emigrant  of  some  consequence, 
who  had  made  his  acquaintance  at  Versailles — took  refuge  in  England,  and,  on  arriving  in  London) 
went  to  pay  his  respects  in  Downing  Street.  The  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the  bloody  scenes 
of  the  French  Revolution,  on  their  fatal  consequences  to  social  order,  and,  in  particular,  on  the  barbarity 
with  which  the  unfortunate  queen  had  been  treated.  The  Frenchman’s  feelings  were  quite  overcome, 
and  he  exclaimed,  amidst  violent  sobbing — “Ah,  Monsieur  Pitt,  la  pauvre  reine!  la  pauvre  reine ! ” 
These  words  had  scarcely  been  uttered,  when  he  jumped  up,  as  if  a new  idea  had  suddenly  possessed 
him,  and,  looking  towards  a little  dog,  which  came  with  him,  he  exclaimed: — “ Cependant , Monsieur 
1‘itt,  il  faut  vons  fairs,  voir  mon  petit  chien  danscrt"  Then,  pulling  -4  small  kit  out  of  his  pocket,  he 
began  dancing  about  the  room  to  the  sound  of  his  little  instrument,  and  calling  to  the  dog,  “ Fauc.hom 
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Fanchon,  dames , dames /"  the  little  animal  instantly  obeyed,  and  they  cut  such  capers  together,  that  t| 
the  minister’s  gravity  was  quite  overcome,  and  he  hurst  into  a loud  laugh,  hardly  knowing  whether  he 
was  most  amused  or  astonished. 

The  late  Mr.  Justice  Williams,  whilst  on  a visit  to  Lord  Brougham,  felt  a pain  in  his  chest,  hut 
did  not  mention  it  to  his  host.  Oil  his  way  through  London,  he  consulted  his  physicians,  who  con- 
sidered it  of  no  gi'ave  importance.  On  reaching  his  seat  in  Suffolk,  he  was  seemingly  quite  well,  and 
went  out  daily  to  shoot.  After  a week  or  ten  days,  he  was  somewhat  indisposed  ; he  went  out,  how. 
ever,  riding  before  breakfast,  hut  did  not  dine  at  table,  some  visitors  being  there.  Lady  Williams  left 
him  pretty  well  in  the  drawing-room,  and  returned  after  dinner,  but  before  the  company  retired  from 
table.  She  found  him  apparently  well,  and  playing  with  her  lap-dog.  She  went  again  to  the  dining- 
room, and  returned  for  the  dog  in  three,  or  at  most  four,  minutes.  No  sooner  did  she  open  the  door, 
than  the  animal  set  up  a loud  bark,  and  rushed  past  her  violently,  barking  and  howling  all  the  wav. 
She  asked  her  husband  what  ailed  the  dog,  but  received  no  answer.  She  repeated  the  question  ; and 
seeing  him,  as  she  thought,  asleep,  called  his  servant  to  see  if  his  head  was  not  too  low.  The 
man  said,  “No,  he  is  sleeping  comfortably.”  She  approached  him,  and  again  asked  him  to  speak. 
She  observed  one  eye  nearly  open,  the  other  half  closed,  but  his  colour  as  usual.  This  servant,  as  well  as 
another,  thought  that  he  still  slept,  but  her  ladyship  felt  sure  he  was  gone — and  so  it  pi-oved.  “ The 
Law  Review,”  after  relating  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  says  : — “ We  have  entered  into  this 
detail  on  account  of  the  very  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  dog’s  instinct.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  poor  animal  was  aware  of  the  fatal  change  some  time  before  any  observer  of  our  own  species 
could  discover  that  the  spirit  of  its  master  had  passed  from  this  world.  Many  stories  have  been  told 
of  such  instinctive  sense,  but  it  has  never  before,  we  believe,  been  established  on  such  irrefragable 
evidence  as  the  facts  above  detailed  constitute.” 


THE  WATER  SPANIEL* 


Tins  dog  is  generally  liver-coloured  and  white,  with  the  hair  of  the  body  crisped,  or  disposed  in  little  1 
knots.  It  is  of  a moderate  size,  strong,  active,  and  intelligent,  and  is  of  great  service  to  the  water-  I 
fowl  shooter,  either  along  the  sea-coast,  or  amidst  fens  and  marshes. 


TUB  WAT15K  SI’ANXKL. 

M.  de  1 uymarin  had  a line  and  highly-trained  water  spaniel.  At  the  time  when  Paris  was  occupied 
by  the  Allied  Armies,  General  Stewart  lodged  with  him  at  Toulouse,  when  he  remarked  that  the  dog 
would  take  nothing  that  was  offered  to  it  with  the  left  hand,  and  tried  several  times  to  deceive  it  by 
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crossing  his  arms,  and  making  a difference  in  the  quality  of  its  food,  by  giving  it  what  was  especially  liked, 
but  entirely  without  eflect.  At  length  he  determined  on  making  a special  experiment,  by  asking  an 
aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Cameron,  who  had  lost  his  right  arm,  to  offer  the  dog  some  food.  The  dog 
approached  the  Colonel,  without  noticing  the  hand  containing  the  food,  rose  upon  its  hind  legs,  applied 
its  nose  to  the  place  where  the  lost  arm  once  was,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  there  was  no  deception,  and 
then,  apparently  satisfied  of  this,  passed  on  to  the  Colonel’s  left  hand,  and  took  the  food. 


THE  ROUGH  WATER-DOG. 

This  is  a most  intelligent  and  valuable  animal.  It  is  robustly  made,  and  covered  throughout  with 
deep  curly  hair.  It  exceeds  the  water-spaniel  in  size  and  strength.  It  is  much  used  as  a retriever  by 
shooters  of  water-fowl.  No  dog  is  more  easily  taught  to  fetch  and  carry  than  this  • and  its  memory  is 
surprising.  This  variety  is  the  Barbet  of  the  French,  and  is  often  called  the  German  or  French 
Poodle.  Some  are  of  a snowy  white,  others  black,  and  others  black  and  white. 

Mr.  Henry  Hawkes,  a farmer  residing  at  Hailing,  in  Kent,  returning  home  at  night,  from 
Maidstone  market,  followed  by  his  dog,  stopped  at  Aylesforcl,  drank  immoderately,  and  was  intoxicated 
when  he  left  the  inn.  A deep  snow  covered  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  frost  was  intense,  but  he 
passed  the  village  of  Newhead  in  safety,  and  took  his  way  over  Snodland  Brook,  in  the  most  favourable 
season  a very  dangerous  road  for  a drunken  man.  He  even  reached  unharmed  the  Willow  Walk, 
within  half  a mile  of  the  church,  when,  by  a sudden  stagger,  he  quitted  the  path,  and  passed  over  a 
ditch  on  his  right  hand.  Not  aware  that  he  was  going  astray,  he  took  towards  the  river,  but  having  a 
high  bank  to  mount,  and  being  nearly  exhausted  with  wandering,  intoxicated  as  he  was,  he  was, 
providentially,  prevented  from  using  the  mound,  or,  as  it  was  near  high  water,  he  would  certainly  have 
precipitated  himself  into  the  Medway.  Completely  overcome,  he  now  fell  among  the  snow,  turning 
upon  his  back,  and  was  soon  overpowered  by  sleep,  or  cold,  or  both,  in  one  of  the  severest  nights  ever 
known. 

His  faithful  dog,  who  had  closely  attended  to  every  movement,  now  scratched  among  the  snow,  so 
as  to  throw  up  a sort  of  protecting  wall  around  his  helpless  master ; then  mounting  on  the  exposed 
body,  rolled  himself  round,  and  lay  on  his  master’s  bosom,  for  which  his  shaggy  coat  proved  a most 
seasonable  covering,  and  eventual  defence  from  the  severity  of  the  night,  during  which  the  snow 
continued  to  fall. 

The  following  morning,  a person  who  was  out  with  his  gun,  in  search  of  wild  fowl,  observing 
something  uncommon,  ventured  to  approach  it,  when  he  saw  it  was  a dog  who  had  thus  protected  a 
man,  probably  his  master;  and,  on  his  coming  up,  the  faithful  animal  got  off  the  body,  and  after  shaking 
off  the  accumulated  snow,  encouraged  the  sportsman,  by  significant  actions,  to  come  near  the  side  oi 
the  man.  On  wiping  away  the  icy  incrustation  from  the  face,  Mr.  Hawkes  was  immediately  recognised, 
but  his  frame  appearing  lifeless,  aid  was  sought  from  the  first  house  on  the  skirts  of  the  village,  when 
a pulsation  being  observed,  all  possible  means  were  earnestly  adopted  to  promote  recovery,  and 
restoration  happily  succeeded. 

Mr.  Hawkes  now  related  the  story  which  we  have  told,  and,  in  gratitude  for  his  extraordinary 
escape,  ordered  a silver  collar  to  be  made  for  his  sagacious  and  faithful  dog,  as  a perpetual  remem- 
brancer of  the  preservation  of  his  life.  A medical  gentleman  ol  the  neighbourhood,  hearing  of  the 
circumstances,  and  finding  them  so  well  authenticated,  offered  Mr.  Hawkes  ten  guineas  for  the  dog. 
This,  however,  he  refused,  for  convinced  as  he  was  that  the  animal’s  warmth,  in  covering  the  most  vital 
part  of  his  frame,  had  kept  up  the  circulation  of  his  blood,  during  a night  of  extreme  severity,  he 
declared  that  “ so  long  as  he  had  a bone  to  his  meat,  or  a crust  to  his  bread,  he  would  devour  it  with 
his  dog,  to  whom  he  owed  his  life.” 


THE  POODLE. 

We  give  another  remarkable  engraving,  from  Landseer’s  far-famed  picture,  “ Laying  down  the  Law.” 
The  judge  is  a Poodle,  with  a noble  wig,  not  purchased  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
but  naturally  grown ; and  tending,  with  his  robe,  which,  though  not  of  ermine,  is  of  spotless  white,  to 
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invest  him  with  no  ordinary  dignity.  Having  given  all  due  attention  to  the  facts,  hut  ceasing  to  Like 
notes,  he  has  laid  his  spectacles  aside,  and  with  the  volume  required  of  the  “ Statutes  at  Large,”  lying 
open,  with  the  case  most  in  point  at  his  toes , if  not  his  fingers'  ends,  he  is  now  with  all  gravity  carefully 
expounding  the  law  of  the  realm.  An  officer  of  the  court,  standing  on  the  hinder  seat,  and  looking 
intently  onwards,  is  doubtless  “ the  crier,”  enforcing  “ order,”  whilst  another  of  higher  rank,  holding  a 
letter  in  his  mouth,  calmly  waits  the  conclusion  of  the  judge’s  address,  to  deliver  it  Marvellous  is 
the  expression  of  countenance  in  the  various  parties  to  the  suit,  every  one  of  which  is  worthy  of 
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repeated  examination.  We  shrewdly  opine  that  it  is  “going  hard”  with  the  client  of  the  bull-dog 
barrister  ; that  the  junior  counsel  behind  is  telling  the  mastiff  that  a new  trial  must  be  moved  for,  on 
the  ground  of  the  “ misdirection  of  the  judge  j”  that  objections  are  being  made  by  him  to  Mr.  Sergeant, 
Greyhound  s law,  who,  as  lie  looks  slyly  at  you,  wishes  you  to  think  another  “ learned  friend  ” is 
alluded  to  ; that,  from  the  complacency  of  his  countenance,  all  is  smooth  on  the  spaniel's  side ; and 
that  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  the  cause,  evidently  all-ear,  though  we  only  catcli  sight,  of  one  eye, 
as  he  partly  stands  behind  Lord  Poodle’s  bench,  is  in  great  doubt  and  anxiety  as  to  the  issue,  and 
ready,  should  the  need  arise,  “ to  cut  and  run.” 
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An  English  officer,  who  was  in  Paris  in  1815,  was  crossing  one  of  the  bridges  over  the  Seine; 
when  his  recently-polished  boots  were  dirtied  by  a poodle  rubbing  himself  against  them,  and  he  went 
in  'consequence  to  a shoeblack,  stationed  there,  to  have  them  cleaned.  Soon  after  his  boots  suffered  in 
the  same  way,  when,  determining  to  watch  the  dog,  he  saw  it  roll  itself  in  the  mud  of  the  river,  watch 
for  the  passing  of  some  cleajj-booted  person,  and  then  rub  itself  against  them.  It  struck  the  officer 
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that  the  offender  must  be  the  shoe-cleaner’s  dog;  he  was  taxed  with  the  artifice,  and,  admitted  after 
some  hesitation,  that  he  had  taught  the  poodle  to  make  work  for  himself.  Struck  by  this  instance  of 
canine  sagacity,  the  officer  bought  the  dog,  at  a high  price,  and  brought  him  to  England.  The  poodle 
was  tied  up  for  a time,  and  then  released  ; but  after  a day  or  two  it  was  missed,  and  in  about  a 
fortnight  it  was  seen  practising  its  former  tricks  on  the  bridge  over  the  Seine. 
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Mr.  Bell  relates  that  a friend  of  his  was  travelling  on  the  Continent  with  his  dog,  a female  poodle, 
as  his  companion.  One  day  before  he  left  his  lodgings,  with  the  expectation  of  being  absent  till  the 
evening,  he  took  out  his  purse  in  his  room,  to  ascertain  if  it  contained  money  enough  for  the  day’s 
use,  and  then  went  his  way,  leaving  the  dog  behind.  Having  dined  at  a coffee-house,  he  took  out  his 
purse,  and  missing  a louis-d’or,  searched  for  it  diligently,  but  to  no  purpose.  Returning  home  late  in 
the  evening,  his  servant  let  him  in  with  a face  of  sorrow,  and  told  him  tl>«t  the  poor  dog  was  very  ill, 
as  she  had  not  eaten  all  the  day ; and,  what  appeared  very  strange,  she  would  not  suffer  him  to  take 
away  the  food  from  before  her,  but  had  been  lying  with  her  nose  close  to  the  vessel,  without 
attempting  to  touch  it.  On  her  master  entering  the  room,  she  instantly  jumped  upon  him,  laid  the 
louis-d’or  at  his  feet,  and  immediately  began  to  devour  her  food  again  with  great  voracity.  The  truth 
was  how  apparent : her  master  had  dropped  the  money  in  the  morning  when  leaving  the  room,  and 
the  faithful  creature  finding  it,  had  held  it  in  her  mouth  until  his  return  enabled  her  to  restore  it  to 
his  own  hands,  even  refusing  to  eat  for  a whole  day,  lest  it  should  be  out  of  her  custody.  Air.  Bell 
adds  to  this  interesting  story  : “ I knew  the  dog  well,  and  have  witnessed  many  curious  tricks  of  hers, 
showing  extraordinary  docility.” 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  he  saw  a dog  at  Rome  whose  master  hadtaught  him  many  pretty  tricks  ; one 
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of  which  he  proceeds  to  describe.  The  master  soaked  a piece  of  bread  in  a certain  drug,  which  was  indeed 
somniferous,  but  which  he  pretended  was  a deadly  poison.  As  soon  as  the  dog  had  swallowed  it  he 
began  to  quake,  tremble,  and  stagger,  as  if  stupefied.  At  length  he  fell  down,  seemed  to  breathe  his 
last,  and  became  stretched  out  in  all  the  stiffness  of  death,  suffering  any  one  to  pull  him  about  or  to 
turn  him  over,  without  giving  the  least  symptom  of  life.  The  master  was  now  lavish  in  his  endeavoura 
to  restore  the  dog,  who  began  gradually  to  revive,  as  if  waked  from  a dead  sleep,  slowly  lifted  up  his 
head,  opened  his  eyes,  and  gazed  with  a vacant  stare  all  around.  In  a few  moments  more  the  dog  got 
on  his  feet,  shook  himself,  and  recognising  his  master,  ran  up  merrily  to  him.  “ The  whole  of  this 
scene,  says  Plutarch,  “was  performed  so  naturally,  that  all  who  were  present,  among  whom  was  the 
Emperor  "Vespasian,  were  exceedingly  delighted.” 

The  scene  we  have  engraved  from  a picture  by  Jan  Steen  exhibits  a poodle,  with  his  hinder 
quarters  and  fore  paws  shaven,  dancing  for  the  amusement  of  a household,  the  details  of  which 
are  elaborately  given  by  this  celebrated  painter,  whose  subjects  display  both  liveliness  and 
humour. 

Not  long  ago  a white  poodle  publicly  performed  very  admirably  in  Paris,  at  the  exhibition  of 
the  Ombies  Chinoises ; and  at  one  of  the  theatres  of  the  city,  two  Newfoundland  dogs  acted  with 
extraordinary  sagacity  in  a drama,  entitled  “Les  Chiens  du  Mont  St.  Bernard.” 

1 he  histrionic  performances  of  a troop  of  dogs,  consisting  of  poodles  and  spaniels,  exhibited  in 
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London,  many  years  ago,  were  very  remarkable.  On  the  rising  of  the  curtain  there  appeared  three 
ranges  of  ramparts  one  above  the  other,  having  salient  angles  and  a moat,  like  a regularly-constructed 
fortification.  In  the  centre  of  the  fortress  arose  a tower,  on  which  a flag  was  flying,  whilst  in  the 
distance  behind  appeared  the  steeples  and  buildings  of  a town.  The  ramparts  were  guarded  by  soldiers 
in  uniform,  each  armed  with  a musket  or  sword.  All  these  were  dogs,  and  their  duty  was  to  defend 
the  walls  from  an  attacking  party,  consisting  also  of  dogs,  whose  movements  now  commenced  the 
operations  of  the  siege. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  stage  were  some  more  buildings  and  irregular  surfaces,  from  among 
which  there  issued  a reconnoitring  party.  The  chief,  habited  as  an  officer  of  rank,  with  great  circum- 
spection, surveyed  the  fortification,  whilst  his  sedate  movements  and  his  consultations  with  the  troop 
that  accompanied  him,  implied  that  an  attack  was  about  to  be  made.  These  consultations,  however, 
did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  defenders  of  the  garrison  ; a sentinel  soon  fired  on  the  party,  and  this 
seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  every  soldier  to  take  his  place  at  the  embrasures. 

Shortly  after,  the  troops  advanced  to  the  escalade ; but  to  cross  the  moat  and  reach  the  bottom  of 
the  walls,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  up  some  species  of  pontoon,  and  accordingly  several  soldiers  were 
soon  engaged  in  pushing  before  them  wicker-work  scaffoldings,  which  were  moved  towards  the  fortifica- 
tions. The  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  earnestly  began  the  bustle  of  war. 

The  leaders  of  the  forlorn  hope,  who  first  ascended,  wei’e  opposed  with  great  gallantry,  The  chief 
of  the  assailants  did  wonders  ; now  here,  now  there  was  he  seen,  animating  and  directing  the  troops  ; 
twice  was  he  hurled,  with  his  staff,  from  the  second  gradation  of  ramparts ; but  he  was  invulnerable, 
and  seemed  to  gain  an  accession  of  courage  and  strength  from  every  fresh  repulse.  The  scene  became 
truly  exciting.  The  rattle  of  the  cannon,  the  roll  of  the  drums,  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  and  the 
heroic  actors  on  both  sides,  imparted  the  idea  of  reality,  so  that  for  the  moment  the  spectator  forgot  he 
was  looking  on  a performance  of  dogs — not  one  of  whom  barked  throughout  the  struggle.  After 
numerous  hair-breadth  escapes,  the  chief  surmounted  the  third  line  of  fortifications,  followed  by  his 
troops  ; the  enemy’s  standard  was  hurled  ignominiously  down,  and  the  British  flag  triumphantly  hoisted 
in  its  place ; the  conquerors  manned  the  ramparts,  and  the  smoke  was  scattered  to  the  national 
anthem,  “ God  save  the  King.” 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  firing  from  the  embrasures,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  battle,  were 
managed  by  human  hands,  but  the  performance  did  credit  not  merely  to  the  contriver,  but  to  each 
individual  dog.  The  actions  of  the  dogs  were  clearly  their  own,  and  showed  how  much  in  this  way 
could  be  effected  by  the  patient  training  of  these  animals.  Even  proficients  in  military  affairs 
allowed  that  the  struggle  was  as  accordant  with  the  art  of  war  as  it  was  animated  in  appearance,  and 
wonderful  as  exhibiting  canine  intelligence. 

Another  performance,  equally  surprising,  presented  a contrast  to  the  bustle  of  a siege.  The  scene 
was  now  an  assembly  room,  with  a music  gallery ; seats  were  placed  at  the  sides  and  further  end,  and 
all  was  illuminated  by  a profusion  of  chandeliers.  Livery  servants  were  in  attendance  on  a few  of  the 
company,  who  entered  and  took  their  seats.  There  were  now  frequent  knockings  at  the  door,  followed 
by  the  entrance  of  parties  in  fashionable  costume ; the  very  individuals  recently  engaged  in  the  deadly 
breach  being  now  all  composure,  elegance,  and  ease.  Parties  were  formally  and  ceremoniously 
introduced  to  one  another,  though  sometimes  a young  dog  would  show  a slight  inclination  to  break 
through  the  rules  of  etiquette. 

Several  of  the  dogs  that  represented  ladies  were  dressed  in  silks,  gauzes,  lace,  and  gay  and  tasteful 
ribbons.  Some,  as  if  they  were  young,  wore  artificial  flowers,  and  flowing  ringlets ; others,  as  if  of 
riper  years,  wore  the  powdered  and  pomatumed  head-dress  of  the  period,  with  caps  and  lappets  ; each 
style  contrasting  ludicrously  with  the  features  of  the  animals. 

The  animals  personating  gentlemen  appeared,  in  like  manner,  as  youthful  and  as  aged  beaux,  the 
former  being  naturally  most  attentive  to  the  fair.  The  frequent  bow  and  return  of  curtsey  were  very 
amusing ; but  the  youthful  spectators  shrieked  with  delight  when  the  noses  of  the  animals  neared  one 
another.  On  a sudden,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  appeared.  No  doubt  he  was  the  chief  in  the 
battle  fray,  but  now  wearing  a superb  court  dress,  and  of  elegant  manners.  On  some  of  the  gentlemen 
he  cast  merely  a look  of  recognition,  but  to  the  ladies  generally  he  was  attentive  ; to  some  offering  his 
paw  familiarly,  to  others  bowing  with  respect,  and  introducing  one  to  another  with  due  complaisance. 
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The  interest  increased  as  the  performance  advanced.  A little  music  was  heard  from  the  gallery- 
but  it  was  soon  interrupted  by  a loud  knocking,  which  announced  the  arrival  of  some  important 
visitor.  Several  livery  servants  now  entered,  and  then  a sedan  chair  was  borne  in  by  properly-dressed 
dogs  ; they  removed  the  poles,  raised  the  head,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  sedan,  when  forth  came  a 
]ady,  of  the  same  race,  splendidly  attired  in  spangled  satin  and  jewels,  having  her  head  decorated  with  a 
plume  of  ostrich  feathers.  Meanwhile,  the  chair  was  removed,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  received 
with  the  highest  respect  the  elegante,  and  the  bow  and  curtsey  were  admirably  interchanged. 

The  band  now  struck  up  an  air  of  the  kind  to  which  ball-room  assemblies  are  accustomed  to 
promenade ; the  company,  therefore,  quitted  their  seats  and  began  to  walk  ceremoniously  in  pairs  round 
the  room.  Three  of  the  ladies  placed  their  arms  under  those  of  their  attendant  gentlemen.  At  the 
close  of  the  promenade,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  and  the  sedan-chair  lady  rose  ; he  led  her  to  the 
centre  of  the  room ; a minuet  struck  up,  they  commenced  their  movements  with  due  attention  to 
time,  and  then  performed  the  crossings  and  turnings,  the  advances,  retreatings,  and  obeisances,  with 
such  propriety,  that  they  were  watched  in  perfect  silence,  while  the  conclusion  was  gained  amidst 
thunders  of  applause.  Throughout  these  peifformances  there  was  an  entire  surrender  of  canine 
propensities;  the  dogs  appeared  absorbed  in  executing  their  various  parts,  and  seemed  not  unconscious 
of  the  admiration  they  excited,  of  which  there  was  an  expression  in  frequent  plaudits. 

To  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  the  dog,  fitted,  as  we  have  seen,  to  become  the  companion  of 
man,  is  peculiarly  sensitive.  Even  if  a puppy  be  taken  up  and  spoken  to  plaintively,  as  if  to  comfort 
it  under  the  suffering  of  pain,  it  will  readily  answer  in  a plaintive  whine;  and  before  it  has  learned  the 
name  to  which  it  will  have  to  respond,  it  knows  well  the  voice  of  playfulness,  encouragement,  and 
reproof. 

M.  Blaize  says,  “ The  dog  is  the  only  animal  that  howls  on  hearing  the  sound  of  a bell  or  a musical 
instrument.” 

Sirrah,  one  of  the  dogs  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,"'  had  what  his  master  called  an  “outrageous  ear 
for  music.”  He  never  heard  it  but  he  drew  towards  it  and  joined  in  it  with  all  liis  might.  Sacred 
music  seemed  to  affect  him  most ; but  in  any  slow  tune,  when  the  tones  dwelt  upon  the  key  note,  they 
put  him  quite  beside  himself,  his  eyes  had  a gleam  of  madness,  and  sometimes  he  left  off  singing  and 
fell  to  barking.  To  adopt  Hogg’s  words  : “ It  was  customary  with  the  worthy  old  farmer  with  whom 
I resided  to  perform  family  worship  evening  and  morning,  and,  before  he  began,  it  was  always 
necessary  to  drive  Sirrah  to  the  fields  and  close  the  door.  If  this  was  at  any  time  forgot  or  neglected, 
the  moment  that  the  psalm  was  raised,  he  joined  with  all  his  zeal,  and  at  such  a rate,  that  he  drowned 
the  voices  of  the  family  before  three  lines  could  be  sung.  Nothing  further  could  be  done  till  Sirrah 
was  expelled.  But  then  ! when  he  got  to  the  peat-stack  knowe  before  the  door,  especially  if  he  got  a 
blow  in  going  out,  he  did  give  his  powers  of  voice  full  scope,  without  mitigation,  and  even  at  that 
distance  he  was  often  a hard  match  for  us  all.  Some  imagined  that  it  was  from  a painful  sensation  he  did 
this.  No  such  thing  : music  was  his  delight ; it  always  drew  him  towards  it  like  a charm.  I slept  in 
the  byre-loft,  Sirrah  in  the  hay-nook  in  the  corner  below.  When  sore  fatigued,  I sometimes  retired  to 
my  bed  before  the  hour  of  family  worship.  In  such  cases,  whenever  the  psalm  was  raised  in  the 
kitchen,  Sirrah  left  his  lair,  and,  laying  his  ear  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  door  to  hear  more 
distinctly,  he  growled  a low  note  in  accompaniment,  till  the  sound  expired,  and  then  rose,  shook  his 
ears,  and  returned  to  his  hay-nook.” 

Well-attested  evidences  might  be  given  of  dogs  being  pained  by  false  notes  in  music,  but  the 
following  must  suffice: — Mr.  S.,  a gentleman  of  Darmstadt,  in  Germany,  on  retiring  from  business, 
devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  and  enjoyment  of  music ; and  every  member  of  his  household  was 
gradually  imbued  with  a similar  taste.  There,  however,  was  t he  poodle,  into  whose  brain  he  felt  it 
woidd  be  impossible  to  drive  the  theory  of  sounds,  yet  he  firmly  resolved  to  make  it  bear  some  part  or 
other  in  the  domestic  concert.  He  carried  out  his  project  in  a singular  way.  Whenever  a false  note  escaped 
from  instrument  or  voice — and  there  were  blunders  intentional  as  well  as  accidental — Mr.  S.  brought 
down  his  cane  on  the  back  of  the  poodle,  till  it  vented  its  feelings  in  dismal  howls. 

But,  strange  to  say,  it  speedily  caught  the  design  of  these  chastisements,  and,  instead  of  becoming 
noisy  with  pain,  or  even  sulky  from  its  endurance,  showed  every  disposition  to  howl  on  the  instant  any 
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false  note  was  littered,  and  that  without  the  stimulus  of  a blow.  A mere  glance  of  Mr.  S.’s  eye  was, 
ere  long,  sufficient,  and  at  length  the  poodle  became  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  and  so  perfectly 
attentive  to,  every  false  note,  that  its  yell  was  an  infallible  indication  of  some  musical  barbarism. 

The  poodle,  however,  like  some  critics  of  biped  race,  was  only  inclined  to  detect  faults,  and  never 
displayed  any  appreciation  of  excellence.  To  sing  with  expression,  or  to  play  with  great  ability,  left 
it  cold  and  unmoved.  But  only  let  there  be  a defect,  and  instantly  it  shows  its  teeth,  whisks  its 
tail,  yelps,  barks,  and  growls. 

“ At  the  present  time,”  says  our  authority,  “ there  is  not  a concert  or  an  opera  at  Darmstadt  to 
which  Mr.  S.  and  his  wonderful  dog  are  not  invited,  or,  at  least,  the  dog.  The  voice  of  the  prima 
donna,  the  instruments  of  the  band — whether  violin,  clarionet,  hautbois,  or  bugle — all  of  them  must 
execute  their  parts  in  perfect  harmony,  otherwise  Poodle  looks  at  its  master,  erects  its  ears,  shows  its 
grinders,  and  howls  outright.  Old  or  new  pieces,  known  or  unknown  to  the  dog,  produce  on  it  the 
same  effect. 

“It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  discrimination  of  the  creature  is  confined  to  the  mere  execution 
of  musical  compositions.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  at  the  outset  of  its  training,  its  present 
and  perfected  intelligence  extends  even  to  the  secrets  of  composition.  Thus,  if  a vicious  modulation,  or 
a false  relation  of  parts,  occurs  in  a piece  of  music,  the  animal  shows  symptoms  of  uneasy  hesitation ; 
and,  if  the  error  be  continued,  will  infallibly  give  the  grand  condemnatory  howl.  In  short,  Poodle  is 
the  terror  of  all  the  middling  composers  of  Darmstadt,  and  a perfect  nightmare  to  the  imaginations  of 
all  poor  singers  and  players.  Sometimes  Mr.  S.  and  his  friends  take  a pleasure  in  annoying  the  canine 
critic,  by  emitting  all  sorts  of  discordant  sounds  from  instrument  and  voice.  On  such  occasions  the 
creature  loses  all  self-command,  its  eyes  shoot  forth  fiery  flashes,  and  long  and  frightful  howls  respond 
to  the  immelodious  concert  of  the  mischievous  bipeds.  But  the  latter  must  be  careful  not  to  go  too 
far,  for,  when  the  dog’s  patience  is  tried  to  excess,  it  becomes  altogether  wild,  and  flies  furiously  at  its 
tormentors  and  their  instruments. 

“ This  dog’s  case  is  a very  curious  one,  and  the  attendant  phenomena  are  not  very  easy  of  explana- 
tion. From  the  animal’s  power  of  discerning  the  correctness  of  musical  composition,  as  well  as  of  execu- 
tion, one  can  be  inclined  to  imagine  that  Mr.  S.,  in  training  his  dog,  had  only  called  into  play  faculties 
existing,  but  latent  before,  and  that  dogs  have  in  them  the  natural  germs  of  a fine  musical  ear.  This 
seems  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  than  that  the  animal’s  perfect  musical  taste  was  wholly  an  acquire- 
ment resulting  from  the  training.  However  this  may  be,  the  Darmstadt  dog  is  certainly  a marvellous 
creature,  and  we  are  surprised  that,  in  these  exhibiting  times,  its  powers  have  not  been  displayed  on  a 
wider  stage.  The  operatic  establishments  of  London  and  Paris  might  be  greatly  the  better,  perhaps, 
for  a visit  from  the  critical  poodle.” 

The  sixth  group  into  which  dogs  may  be  divided  contains  those  of  a robust  form  ; the  sense  of 
smell  is  vax-iable  ; the  hair  is  short,  and  sometimes  wiry  ; the  muzzle  is  short  and  thick  j the  jaws  are 
enormously  strong  ; and  the  ears  pendent  and  moderate. 


THE  MASTIFF. 

Ix  early  times,  this  dog  was  celebrated  for  its  strength  and  resolution — characteristics  which  did  not 
fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Romans,  when  this  island  formed  a part  of  their  widely-spread 
empire.  To  a people  who  cherished  a partiality  for  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter,  and  for  the 
sanguinary  games  of  the  amphitheatre,  dogs  so  fitted  to  gratify  their  cruel  taste  were  peculiarly 
acceptable.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  they  were  bred  anil  reared  by  officers  specially  appointed,  who 
selected  the  animals  distinguished  for  combative  qualities,  and  sent  them  to  Rome  for  the  service  of 
the  amphitheatres,  when  they  were  matched  in  fight  with  various  beasts  of  prey. 

Alexander  the  Great  appears  to  have  been  the  first  that  made  known  the  mastiff  race  in  Greece, 
having  met  with  the  breed  during  his  march  in  India.  Ho  received  presents  of  dogs  of  gigantic 
stature,  which  were,  doubtless,  Thibetian  mastiffs. 

Watch-dogs  of  some  such  kind  were  kept  in  the  citadel  of  Rome,  and  in  all  the  fortresses  of  the 
Greeks.  An  advanced  post  of  fifty  dogs,  placed  on  the  sea-shore,  guarded  the  citadel  of  Corinth.  One 
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night  was  especially  memorable  in  their  history.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  overcome  with  wine, 
were  fast  asleep,  when  the  enemy  disembarked,  and  would  have  advanced,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dogs, 
who  attacked  them  with  indomitable  courage,  and  continued  the  conflict  until  forty-nine  felL  The 
survivor  retreated  from  the  battle-field  to  the  citadel,  but  it  was  to  give  the  alarm  ; the  soldiers  were 
aroused  from  their  slumbers,  and  the  foe  was  repelled.  A monument  of  marble  was  erected  in  honour 
of  the  dogs  that  fell,  which  bore  their  names,  as  well  as  that  of  the  survivor,  Soter,  but  the  Senate 
ordained  that  he  should  wear  a silver  collar,  bearing  the  inscription  : “ Soter,  defender  and  preserver 
of  Corinth.” 

A breed  allied  to  the  mastiffs,  and,  perhaps,  the  same  race,  existed  in  England  before  the  Roman 
conquest,  as  did  also  a breed  of  large  bull  dogs.  They  were  highly  valued  in  Rome  for  the  combats 
of  the  circus.  Colonel  H.  Smith,  indeed,  thinks  there  was  only  one  of  these  breeds  anciently  in 
England,  that  is,  a large  bull  dog,  nearly  equalling  the  mastiff  in  size. 

Dr.  Cains,  a naturalist  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  states  that  three  mastiffs  were  reckoned  a match 


THE  MASTIFF  OF  THIBET. 


for  a bear,  and  four  for  a lion.  Stow,  in  his  “ Annals,”  describes  a contest  between  three  mastiffs  and 
a lion,  which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  James  I.  One  of  the  dogs  being  put  into  the  den,  was  soon 
disabled  by  the  lion,  which  took  it  by  the  head  and  dragged  it  about.  Another  dog  was  then  let  loose 
and  served  in  the  same  manner  ; but  the  third  being  put  in,  immediately  seized  the  lion  by  the  lip,  and 
held  him  for  a considerable  time,  till,  being  severely  torn  by  his  claws,  the  dog  was  obliged  to  quit  its 
hold,  and  the  lion,  greatly  exhausted  in  the  conflict,  refused  to  renew  the  engagement,  but,  taking  a 
sudden  leap  over  the  dogs,  rushed  to  the  inner  part  of  his  den.  Two  of  the  dogs  soon  died  of  their 
wounds  ; the  last  survived. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe  took  out  some  English  mastiffs  to  India,  as  a present  for  the  Great  Mogul  : they 
were  of  marvellous  courage.  One  of  them  leaped  overboard  to  attack  a shoal  of  porpoises,  and  was 
lost.  Only  two  of  them  lived  to  reach  India.  They  travelled  each  in  a little  coach  to  Agra  : one 
broke  loose  by  the  way,  fell  upon  a large  elephant,  and  fastened  on  his  trunk  : the  elephant  at  last 
succeeded  in  hurling  him  oft.  This  story  delighted  the  Mogul,  and  these  dogs,  in  consequence,  came 
to  as  extraordinary  a fortune  as  Whittington’s  cat.  Each  had  a palankeen  to  take  the  air  in,  with  two 
attendants  to  bear  him,  and  two  more  to  walk  on  each  side  and  fan  oft’  the  flies.  The  Mogul  had  a 
pair  of  silver  tongs  made,  that  he  might,  when  he  pleased,  feed  them  with  his  own  hand. 
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The  mastiff  of  the  present  time  is  by  far  the  most  sagacious  of  the  present  group,  and,  of  all  other 
dogs,  makes  the  best  guardian  of  property.  It  has  a finer  scent  than  people  are  generally  aware  of, 
and  its  hearing  is  very  acute.  A dog  of  this  breed,  chained  to  his  kennel,  and  never  suffered  to  wander 
about  the  premises,  nor  treated  as  a friend  and  companion,  affords  but  a poor  specimen  of  what  the 
mastiff  really  is.  Confinement  spoils  its  temper,  and  cramps  the  noble  qualities  of  its  mind. 

A dog  of  this  kind,  possessing  immense  strength  and  indomitable  courage,  was  yet  one  of  the 
gentlest  of  animals.  He  suffered  not  only  the  children  of  the  family,  but  strange  ones,  to  pull  him 
about  as  they  pleased  ; they  might  sit  upon  him,  or  pull  his  ears,  and  roughly  too,  as  children  will,  and 
yet  he  never  manifested  anger  or  impatience  by  voice  or  action,  but  submitted  quietly  and  good 
lmmouredly.  Little  dogs  might  snap  and  snarl  at  him,  but  he  bore  their  petulance  unmoved.  This 
animal  was  the  guardian  of  a manufactory,  and  knew  every  person  in  it.  He  would  permit  strangers 
to  enter  during  the  day,  fixing  on  them  only  an  attentive  gaze,  but  offering  them  no  molestation.  But, 
at  night,  when  the  gates  were  closed,  he  seemed  to  assume  a new  character ; he  was  then  as  fierce  as 
he  had  been  gentle  ; he  would  not  allow  even  the  ordinary  workmen  to  enter  the  yard,  and  several 
times  seized  men  who  attempted,  on  the  strength  of  knowing  him,  to  pass  through,  holding  them  till 
succour  arrived. 


THE  THIBET  MASTIFF. 

This  huge  dog  is  kept  by  the  natives  of  the  Thibet  range  of  hills  as  a guardian  of  their  flocks  and 
villages.  Its  colour  is  black,  it  is  very  fierce,  and  its  bark  is  loud  and  terrific. 

Spanish  and  Cuban  mastiffs  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  They  are  less  in  stature 
than  the  English  mastiff,  and  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  with  black  muzzles.  They  make  excellent 
watch-dogs,  and  are  very  courageous,  attacking  the  bull  and  the  bear  with  determined  resolution. 

THE  BULL  DOG.* 

This  animal,  unsurpassed  in  obstinacy  and  ferocity,  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  our  island,  or  rather, 
]>erhap3,  in  no  other  country  has  the  breed  been  so  carefully  cultivated.  The  bull  dog  is  smaller  than 
the  mastiff,  but  more  compactly  formed  ; the  bust  is  broad,  the  chest  deep,  the  loins  narrow,  the  tail 
slender  and  arched  up,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  neck,  the  figure  approximates  to  that 


TUB  BULL  DOO.  • 

of  the  greyhound,  the  limbs,  however,  being  shorter  and  more  robust.  The  head  is  broad  and  thick, 
the  muzzle  short  and  deep,  the  jaws  strong,  and  the  lower  jaw  often  advances,  so  that  the  inferior 
incisor  teeth  overshoot  the  upper.  The  ears  are  short  and  semi-erect,  the  nostrils  distended,  the  e)  es 
scowling,  and  the  whole  expression  calculated  to  inspire  terror. 

• Canis  Anglicua. 
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THE  BULL  TERRIER. 

This  is  a smaller  variety  than  the  bull  dog;  it  is  more  lively,  and  very  ferocious.  It  has  the  ears 
always  pointed,  and  the  colour  is  very  commonly  white,  with  some  black  about  the  head.  A print  is 
extant  of  a dog  of  this  kind,  named  “Pincher;”  he  was  considered  the  trustiest  and  fiercest  of  his 
race.  When  about  four  years  old,  he  had  fought  thirty  battles — all  of  which  he  won — killing  five  of 
his  opponents.  He  was  an  unrivalled  rat-catcher,  and  weighed  thirty- two  pounds ; his  colour  was 
white,  with  black  about  the  head. 

Some  years  ago,  there  were,  at  Bishop’s  Stortford,  in  Hertfordshire,  two  dogs,  who  belonged  to 
nobody,  and  lived*  upon  the  quay  of  the  canal  or  river.  They  took  the  greatest  delight  in  rat-hunting ; 
and,  when  the  maltsters  went  about  at  night  to  see  all  safe,  the  dogs  invariably  followed  at  their  heels. 

Their  mode  of  proceeding  was  very  ingenious.  As  soon  as  the  door  was  unlocked,  one  rushed  in, 
and  coursed  round  the  warehouse,  not  chasing  any  rat  which  might  start,  but  pursuing  his  way  among 
the  malt.  The  other  stood  at  the  door,  and  snapped  at  the  rats  as  they  endeavoured  to  escape,  and  lias 


THE  BULL  TERRIER. 

been  known  to  kill  six  rats — all  of  which  rushed  to  the  door  at  the  same  time.  The  next  room  they 
came  to,  they  have  been  known  to  change  posts ; the  one  which  hunted  before  standing  at  the  door, 
and  seizing  its  prey.  By  this  means,  these  two  dogs  have  killed,  in  one  malting,  upwards  of  2,000  rats 
in  the  course  of  one  year.  One  of  them  killed  sixty-seven  rats  in  less  than  five  minutes  ! 

It  has  been  usual  to  consider  the  pug  dog  as  a degenerate  variety  of  the  bull  dog,  but  the  correct- 
ness of  the  theory  may  be  doubted.  It  has,  indeed,  somewhat  the  inspect  of  a small  bidl  dog,  but  the 
similarity  is  more  in  superficial  appearance  than  in  reality.  The  pug  is  a little  round-headed,  short- 
nosed  dog,  with  the  muzzle  singularly  abbreviated,  and  a tightly-twisted  tail.  It  is  snarling  and  ill- 
tempered,  cowardly,  and  by  no  means  romarkable  for  intelligence.  It  was  formerly  in  great  esteem  as 
a pet,  but  is  now  little  valued,  and  rarely  kept. 

In  the  last  breed  we  shall  notice,  the  ears  arc  sub-erect ; the  muzzle  is  rather  acute;  the  jaws  are 
strong ; the  hair  is  short  and  wiry  ; the  scent  is  acute ; the  habits  active ; and  the  intelligence 
considerable. 


THE  ENGLISH  TERRIER. 

This  animal  is  sleek,  with  a more  elegant  form,  and  longer  legs  ; its  colour  is  black,  with  tanned  limbs,, 
and  a tanned  spot  over  each  eye.  As  to  the  muzzle,  the  ear,  the  eye,  and  the  power  of  smell,  it 
resembles  the  Scotch  terrier. 


THE  SCOTCH  TERRIER. 


This  is  one  of  two  breeds  of  this  well-known  dog.  It  is  covered  with  rough  wiry  hair ; it  has  short 
legs,  and  a long  body.  The  muzzle  is  moderately  long  and  sharp ; the  ears  are  erect ; the  eye  is  quick  ; 
and  the  power  of  smell  acute. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  Brussels,  is  an  extensive  building,  occupying  three  sides  of  a square, 
the  fourth  being  open  towards  the  parks,  and  having  a large,  smooth  court  in  front,  which  forms  a plea- 
sant promenade.  Not  far  from  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  there  was  in  one  corner  of  it  a common 
wooden  dog-kennel,  which  somewhat  marred  the  stateliness  of  the  scene.  Its  occasional  occupant  was 
a shaggy-looking  dog,  somewhat  resembling  a large  terrier,  with  which  was  associated  an  interesting 
history. 

In  the  revolutionary  army  that  assembled  to  oppose  the  Dutch,  who  invaded  Brussels  in  the 
month  of  September,  1830,  was  a young  French  officer,  who  was  followed,  wherever  he  went,  by  this 
dog.  He  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  tight  on  the  fatal  21st,  and  fell,  covered  with  wounds.  The  dog 


sat  beside  its  master’s  dead  body,  licking  the  bleeding  wounds.  At  length  the  body  was  removed  for  burial, 
but  the  dog  followed  it,  and  stayed  for  three  days  beside  the  grave.  It  then  returned  to  the  smooth 
stone  where  its  master  fell,  lay  down  near  to  it,  growling  savagely,  and  attacking  any  one  who  tried 
to  dislodge  it.  Some  of  the  people  about  beat  it  with  sticks,  and  drove  it  away ; the  next  day 
it  returned,  but  was  cruelly  hunted  off.  When  it  returned  for  the  third  time,  it  was  worn  to  a ske- 
leton from  disease  and  hunger,  and  looked  as  if  it  would  never  rise  again  from  its  master’s 
death-spot. 

One  of  the  directors — a very  humane  man — chanced  to  pass  by  just  as  a rabble  of  boys  were  pre- 
paring once  more  to  torture  the  poor  faithful  dog.  He  immediately  dispersed  them,  and,  having 
inquired  into  the  animal’s  history,  ordered  that  it  should  no  more  be  molested  ; that  a kennel  should 
be  built  for  it ; and  procured  a small  sum  to  be  allowed  weekly  for  the  faithful  dog’s  maintenance. 
It  soon  recovered  its  strength,  and  gave  full  proof,  in  its  appearance,  that  it  was  the  object  of  care. 
The  children  that  played  in  the  park  delighted  to  take  it  sweet  cakes,  of  which  it  was  very  fond. 
They  found  that,  though  gentle  as  a lamb  while  walking  up  and  down,  they  must  never  attempt  to  touch 
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it  -while  lying  on  its  chosen  spot ; from  which,  indeed,  it  never  stirred  in  any  direction  more  than  a 
hundred  yards.  Many  of  its  young  friends  tried  to  entice  it  to  a greater  distance,  and  it  was  some- 
times allowed  to  he  hungry,  and  then  coaxed  away  with  its  most  favourite  food,  but  all  in  vain.  It 
always  turned  back  and  lay  down  where  its  master  fell.  It  had  spent  seven  years  in  this  way 
when  it  was  seen  by  the  writer  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  story. 

A dog,  known  to  many,  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Henderson,  Postmaster,  Fort-Williarn.  He  was  a 
rough,  thick-set,  stout  little  creature,  a cross  between  a cocker  and  a terrier.  His  master  taught  him 
nothing,  nor,  indeed,  seemed  to  take  much  notice  of  him.  Gilliemor  was  his  name,  and  a sulk}',  surly 
little  dog  he  was,  as  all  the  urchins  who  used  to  play  about  the  post-office  could  testify ; for  he  had  a 
mortal  hatred  tg  their  noise,  as  he  had  also  to  beggars,  at  whom  he  would  bark  and  ;-nap 
furiously. 

He  seemed  not  to  care  about  being  caressed,  nor  to  become  particularly  attached  to  any  person, 
neither  did  he  associate  with  other  dogs ; and  yet  lie  had  one  strange  predilection — it  was  that  of 
attending  funerals.  Whenever  one  happened,  though  it  were  ten  miles  distant,  and  though  he  had  to 
cross  ferries,  and  even  arms  of  the  sea,  the  moment  the  coffin  appeared,  there  was  Gilliemor  : nor  did 
he  leave  its  side  until  it  reached  the  burying-ground.  There  he  would  look  anxiously  in,  and,  as  soon 
as  the  interment  was  over,  would  trot  away  home,  or  set  off  to  attend  some  other  funeral.  He  was 
known  to  attend  many  funerals  in  different  parts  of  the  country  in  one  day.  When  any  person  died 
near  his  master’s  residence,  the  dog  employed  himself,  as  usual,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  in  driving 
away  the  noisy  children  and  beggars,  till  within  a few  minutes  of  the  appointed  time,  when  he  would 
shake  himself,  as  if  dressing,  and  trudge  away  to  join  in  the  procession.  So  well  was  his  habit  known 
in  the  place,  that  it  excited  very  little  surprise,  and  scarcely  any  notice  was  taken  of  Gilliemor,  unless 
by  the  ignorant  and  superstitious,  who  always  wished  for  the  favour  of  his  company  to  the  place  of 
burial. 

i 

The  dog,  called  “ Chance,”  first  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Braidwood’s  Fire  Brigade,  in 
London,  by  following  a fireman  from  a conflagration  in  Shoreditch  to  the  central  station  in  Watling 
Street.  Here,  after  he  had  been  petted  for  some  little  time  by  the  men,  his  master  came  for  him,  and 
took  him  home  ; but  he  escaped  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  returned  to  the  station.  After  he  had 
been  carried  back  for  the  third  time,  his  master — like  a mother  whose  son  will  go  to  sea — allowed 
him  to  have  his  own  way,  and  for  years  he  invariably  accompanied  the  engine,  now  upon  the  machine, 
now  under  the  horses’  legs,  and  always,  when  going  up-hill,  running  in  advance,  and  announcing  the 
welcome  advent  of  the  extinguisher  by  his  bark.  At  the  fii-e  he  used  to  amuse  himself  with  pulling 
burning  logs  of  wood  out  of  the  flames  with  his  mouth.  A lthough  he  had  had  his  legs  broken  half-a-dozen 
times,  he  remained  faithful  to  his  pursuit ; till  at  last,  having  received  a severer  hurt  than  usual,  he 
was  nursed  by  the  firemen  beside  the  hearth,  when  “a  call”  came,  and  at  the  well-known  sound  ot 
the  engine  turning  out,  the  poor  brute  made  a last  effort  to  climb  upon  it,  and  fell  back  dead  in  the 
attempt.  He  was  stuffed,  and  preserved  at  the  station,  and  became,  even  in  death,  the  fireman’s  friend  ; 
for  one  of  the  engineers  having  committed  suicide,  the  Brigade  determined  to  raffle  him  for  the  benefit 
of  the  widow  ; and  such  was  his  renown,  that  he  realised  XI 23  10s.  9d. 

A little,  active  dog,  a few  years  ago,  in  Ireland,  tempted  the  appetite  of  a large  animal  of  the 
canine  race,  when  a policeman,  with  a blow  of  his  baton,  levelled  the  assailant  and  rescued  the  assailed. 
From  that  time  he  united  his  fortunes  with  those  of  the  police;  wherever  they  weut  he  followed, 
whether  pacing,  with  measured  tread,  the  tedious  “ beat,”  or  energetically  arresting  some  disturber  of 
the  public  peace.  Hence  the  name  “ Peeler,”  which  he  bore. 

A sell-constituted  general  superintendent  of  the  force,  he  was  accustomed  to  visit  station  after 
station,  and,  after  making  his  observations  in  one  district,  proceeding  to  the  next.  Often  was  he  seen 
to  enter  a third-class  carriage  at  Kingstown  Railway,  get  out  at  the  Black  Rock,  visit  the  police 

for  the  train  as 
satisfied  himself 
took  a dislike  to 

an  individual,  and  shunned  him  as  anxiously  ns  he  wagged  his  tail  at  the  approach  and  frisked  about 
the  feet  of  another  for  whom  he  felt  a regard.  To  one  man  in  the  police  he  had  this  antipathy ; and, 
one  day,  seeing  him  in  the  train,  “Peeler”  left  the  carriage,  and  waited  for  the  next,  preferring  a delay 


station  tnere,  continue  his  tour  of  inspection  to  Booterstown,  reach  there  in  time 
befoie,  go  on  to  Dublin,  to  take  a peep  at  the  metropolitans,  and,  having  apparently 
that  all  was  right,  return  by  an  early  evening  train  to  Kingstown.  He  sometimes 
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twenty-four  hours  ; but  that  gave  him  no  uneasiness.  He  would  follow  no  one  to  the  barracks,  but 
looked  on  himself  apparently  as  the  servant  of  twelve  soldiers,  two  corporals,  a serjeant,  and  drummer 
wherever  they  might  happen  to  be.  During  the  night,  when  it  froze  hard,  the  sentinel  frequently 
called  Bataillon  to  warm  himself  in  the  dog’s  place  at  the  stove  ; yet  the  dog  would  have  suffered  death 
rather  than  have  passed  beyond  the  door.  “ When  we  changed  garrison,”  says  the  writer  referred  to, 
“ the  dog  followed  the  regiment,  and  immediately  installed  himself  in  the  guard-house  of  the  new 
barracks.  He  knew  all  the  soldiers ; he  caressed  them  all,  but  would  take  no  notice  of  those  who  did 
not  wear  our  uniform.  To  this  dog  the  regiment  was  a master — an  individual  whom  he  loved.  His 
feeling  was  for  blue  dresses  with  amaranth  facings  : he  despised  all  other  colours.” 

The  question  has  arisen,  what  is  the  descent  of  the  Dog  1 And  to  this  various  answers  have  been 
given.  The  Matin  Dog,*  of  which  we  have  given  an  engraving,  is  a specimen  of  a large  race,  most  likely 
imported  into  France  by  the  Cymbics,  or  later,  by  the  Franks ; and  from  this,  with  more  nationality 
than  sound  reasoning,  Buffon  would  derive  a great  many  subordinate  breeds  of  dogs  in  his  fanciful 
genealogy  of  the  canine  family. 

Cuvier  considered  dogs  as  forming  a distinct  race,  and  remarked  that  “the  taming  this  animal  is  the 


of  half-an-hour  to  such  company  ; and  when  the  bell  rang — with  the  eagerness  with  which  protracted 
joy  is  sought — he  ran  to  his  accustomed  seat  in  the  third-class. 

His  partiality  to  the  police  generally  was  extraordinary.  Whenever  he  saw  a man  in  the  favourite 
garb,  he  expressed  his  pleasure  by  walking  near  him,  rubbing  against,  and  dancing  about  him ; nor  did 
he  forget  any  one  of  them  in  death,  for  he  was  present  at  the  funeral  of  Daly,  the  policeman  who  was 
killed  in  Kingstown.  He  was  able  even  to  recognise  them  in  plain  clothes  ; but  then  they  must  have 
been  old  friends  of  “ Peeler’s.”  WherSver  he  went  he  got  a crust,  a piece  of  meat,  a pat  on  the  head, 
or  a rub  down  his  glossy  back,  and  was  as  well  known  in  the  force  as  any  policeman  in  it. 

M.  Blaze  tells  us  that  in  the  first  regiment  of  Royal  Guards  there  was  a dog  called  Bataillon. 
Entertained  by  soldiers  at  the  guard-house,  he  always  remained  there ; his  masters  changed  every 


* Canis  laniarius.  Linn. 
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most  .complete,  the  most  useful,  and  the  most  singular  conquest  man  has  achieved,  the  whole  species 
having  become  our  property.” 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Hodgson,  residing  in  a public  capacity  at  Katinandoo,  near  that  central  region 
of  the  world  where  many  of  our  most  ancient  elements  of  social  existence  seem  to  have  emanated,  has 
pointed  out  a wild  dog,  the  Buanser,*  as  the  primitive  species  of  the  whole  canine  race. 

More  recently  Mr.  Bell,  in  his  “ History  of  British  Quadrupeds,”  is  inclined  to  conclude  that  the  - 
wolf  is  the  original  stock  whence  domesticated  dogs  are  derived  : for  this  purpose,  that  gentleman 
observes,  “It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  to  what  type  the  animal  approaches  most  nearly,  after  having 
for  many  successive  generations  existed  in  a wild  state,  removed  from  the  influence  of  domestication 
and  association  with  mankind.  Now  we  find  that  there  are  seveial  different  instances  of  the  existence 
of  dogs  in  such  a state  of  wildness  as  to  have  lost  even  that  common  character  of  domestication, 
variety  of  colour  and  marking.  Of  these,  two  very  remarkable  ones  are  the  Dhole  of  India  and  the 
Dingo  of  Australia  ; there  is,  besides  a half-reclaimed  race  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  and 
another  partially  tamed  in  South  America,  which  deserve  attention ; and  it  is  found  that  these  races, 
iu  different  degrees,  and  in  a greater  degree  as  they  are  more  wild,  exhibit  the  lank  and  gaunt  form, 
the  lengthened  limbs,  the  long  and  slender  muzzle,  and  the  great  comparative  strength,  which  charac- 
terise the  wolf ; and  that  the  tail  of  the  Australian  dog,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  remote 
from  a state  of  domestication,  assumes  the  slightly  bushy  form  of  that  animaL  We  have  here,  then,  a 
considerable  approximation  to  a well-known  wild  animal  of  the  same  genus,  in  races  which,  though 
doubtless  descended  from  domesticated  ancestors,  have  gradually  assumed  the  wild  condition  : and  it 
is  worthy  of  especial  remark,  that  the  anatomy  of  the  wolf,  and  its  osteology  in  particular,  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  dogs  iu  general,  more  than  the  different  kinds  of  dogs  do  from  each  other.  The 
cranium  is  absolutely  similar,  and  so  are  all  or  nearly  all  the  other  essential  parts ; and,  to  strengthen 
still  further  the  probability  of  their  identity,  the  dog  and  wolf  will  readily  breed  together,  and  their 
progeny  is  fertile.  The  obliquity  of  the  position  of  the  eyes  in  the  wolf  is  one  of  the  characters  in 
which  it  differs  from  the  dog’s;  and  although  it  is  vei-y  desirable  not  to  rest  too  much  upon  the  effects 
of  habit  or  structure,  it  is  not  perhaps  straining  the  point  to  attribute  the  forward  direction  of  the  eyes 
in  the  dog  to  the  constant  habit,  for  many  successive  generations,  of  looking  forwards  to  his  master 
and  obeying  his  voice.” 


THE  WOLF.f 


This  animal  is  peculiarly  an  inhabitant  of  Europe,  abounding  in  the  more  northern  regions,  and  in 
those  countries  where  dense  forests  are  not  yet  cleared. 

These  wolves,  in  stature  and  strength,  vary  but  slightly,  equalling  or  surpassing  the  most  powerful 
dogs.  Their  carnivorous  teeth  are  proportionably  larger  and  stronger  — the  incisors  are  grooved 
within,  and  are  in  general  more  irregular  and  projecting  than  in  the  domestic  race.  The  eyes  are 
placed  more  obliquely ; they  are  smaller,  more  distant,  and  apparently  higher  in  the  head ; the 
forehead  is  broader  and  lower ; the  ears  are  pointed,  smaller,  and  more  open  than  in  dogs ; they  have 
the  body  deeper,  the  belly  fuller,  and  less  drawn  up ; the  neck  is  more  thickly  furnished  with  a bristly 
sort  of  mane,  which  produces  a turgid  appearance  about  it;  the  shoulder  is  higher,  the  back  sloping, 
the  after  extremities  more  crouching  and  lower,  and  the  hind  legs  more  bent  under  the  body.  The 
tail  hanging  close  between  them,  wants  the  flexibility  of  that  of  foxes,  and  the  recurved  attitude  of  that 
of  dogs;  the  fur  is  coarser,  and  the  odour  of  these  annuals  is  very  offensive.  Their  whole  aspect,  indicating 
vigilant  malignity,  feai-,  and  cruelty,  distinguishes  them  from  the  familiar  species,  even  when  in  size  and 
similarity  of  fur  they  approximate  most  closely.  The  muzzle,  contracted  below  the  eyes,  is  pointed  ; 
the  edge  of  the  lips  black.  On  the  cheek  there  are  two  or  more  hairy  warts,  and  the  bristles  of  the 
whiskers  on  the  lips  are  short. 

Colonel  Smith  makes  Lvjme  the  first  section  of  his  first  sub-genus  Oh  non,  of  the  diurnal  canidee, 
or  canine  group,  furnished  with  a round  pupil  of  the  eye. 


* Cania  primasvu*. 


f Cania  lupus. 


WOLVES  OF  THE  FOREST. 


THE  .WOLE, 
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In  this  section  he  comprises  the  Common  Wolf,  the  Black  Wolf,  tlie  Dusky  Wolf,  and  the  Wolf 
of  the  Southern  States  of  North  America,  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider. 

THE  COMMON  WOLF* 

The  Common  Wolf  of  Western  Europe  is  in  height  from  twenty-seven  to  twenty-nine  inches  at  the 
shoulder.  The  general  colour  on  the  head,  neck,  and  back,  is  fulyous  gray  • the  hairs  being  mostly 
white  at  the  root,  then  annulated  with  black,  fulvous,  and  white,  and  pointed  with  black.  Those 
beneath  the  ears,  on  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  buttocks,  being  considerably  longer,  furnish  a kind  of 
inane,  which  particularly  projects  the  throat — all  are  hard  and  strong,  especially  about  the  nose  and  on 
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the  ears.  The  muzzle  is  black  ; the  sides  of  the  cheeks  and  above  the  eyes  more  or  less  ochry,  turning 
gray  with  age.  The  upper  lip  and  chin  are  white,  the  limbs  ochry  or  dun,  and  adidts  have  on  the 
wrists  an  oblique  blackish  band. 

The  sense  of  smelling  possessed  by  the  wolf  is  peculiarly  strong.  He  can  wind  his  {trey  from  a 
very  considerable  distance.  He  runs  the  foot  of  the  animal  he  is  in  pursuit  of  in  the  same  manner 
as  a dog.  His  track  much  resembles  that  of  a dog,  but  it  is  longer  and  broader.  The  two  middle 
claws  are  near  together  ; the  outer  ones  somewhat  wider  apart ; the  ball  of  his  foot  is  large,  and  of  the 
shape  of  a heart.  When  the  animal  is  walking,  he  places  his  hind  foot  on  the  track  of  his  fore  foot  \ 
when  trotting,  three  or  four  inches  in  advance  of  it.  If  there  be  several  wolves,  they  often  follow  on 
each  other’s  track,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish,  their  numbers. 


Lupus  vulgaris. 
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The  average  height  of  the  common  wolf  is  about  two  feet  six  inches  before,  an<l  two  feet  four 
inches  behind  ; and  the  length  of  the  body,  from  the  tip  of  the  muzzle  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail,  three 
feet  eight  inches.  The  cubs  of  the  wolf  are  bom  with  their  eyes  shut ; the  female  goes  with  young 
sixty-three  days,  and  has  eight  or  nine  at  a litter ; in  these  respects  exactly  resembling  the  dog. 
The  parent  wolves  punish  their  whelps  if  they  emit  a scream  of  pain  : they  bite,  maltreat,  and  drag 
them  by  the  tail,  till  they  have  learned  to  suffer  in  silence.  The  male  wolves  are  accused  of  a desire 
to  devour  the  whelps  during  the  time  they  are  blind  ; and  the  female  will  act  thus  unnaturally,  if  her 
fears  are  aroused  as  to  their  safety.  After  the  eyes  are  open  the  male  joins  her  in  the  care  of  rearing 
the  young,  and  in  bringing  partridges,  moor-fowls,  rats,  and  moles  to  the  lair.  With  the  growth  of  her 
progeny  the  she-wolf  becomes  more  vigilant  and  dating.  She  conducts  them  to  the  nearest  sequestered 
water  two  or  three  times  a day,  that  they  may  drink.  As  they  increase  in  stature,  both  j parents  take 
them  out  to  hunt.  The  average  duration  of  ltfe  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 


WOLVES  OF  FRANCE. 


Wolves  howl  most  frequently  when  the  weather  is  about  to  change  to  wet.  They  grovel  with  the 
nose  in  the  earth,  instead  of  digging  with  their  paws,  when  they  wish  to  conceal  a part  of  their  food, 
or  the  droppings  about  their  lairs.  Wolf-hunters  commonly  assert  that  the  animal  is  weak  in  the 
loins,  and,  when  first  put  to  speed,  that  his  hind  quarters  seem  to  waver ; but  when  warmed,  that  he 
will  run,  without  halting,  from  the  district  where  he  has  been  hunted,  taking  a direct  line  for  some  . 
favourite  cover,  perhaps  forty  or  more  miles  distant.  On  these  occasions  a wolf  will  leap  upon  walls 
above  eight  feet  high,  cross  rivers  obliquely  with  the  current,  even  if  it  be  che  Rhine,  and  never  offer 
battle,  unless  he  be  fairly  turned  ; then  he  will  endeavour  to  cripple  the  opponent  by  liastv  snaps  at  the 
tore  legs,  and  resume  his  route.  The  track  of  a wolf  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  of  a dog  by  the 
t w o middle  claws  being  close  together,  while  in  the  dog  they  are  separated ; the  marks,  however,  when 
the  wolf  is  at  speed,  and  the  middle  toes  are  separated,  can  be  determined  by  the  claws  being  deepen 

and  the  impression  more  hairy  • the  print  is  also  longer  and  narrower,  and  the  ball  of  the  foot  more 
prominent. 

Ihe  volt  is  endowed  with  great  sagacity.  His  powers  oi  scent  are  very  delicate,  liis  hearing 
acute,  and  his  habits  cautious.  His  burrow  is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  other  animals,  as  the  bear, 
the  badgei,  t in  jai  kal,  and  the  fox,  and  he  only  fits  it  for  his  own  use.  This  labour  is  done  in  com- 
munities, so  that  e\  en  bears  cannot  dislodge  them.  In  France  and  Southern  Germany,  they  retreat 
un  ci  a en  tiees,  in  the  hollows  under  large  and  old  roots,  in  caves,  clefts  of  rocks,  or  overhanging 
banks,  but  always  in  the  most  secluded  and  dense  covers.  A wolf’s  den  has  been  seen  in  a hollow 
tree,  accessible  between  some  high  roots. 
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Byron  describes  “ Mazeppa  ” as  saying  : — 


“ We  rustled  through  the  leaves  like  wind, 
Left  shrubs  and  trees  and  wolves  behind; 
By  night.  I heard  them  on  the  track, 
Their  troop  came  hard  upon  our  back, 
With  their  long  gallop,  which  can  tire 
The  hound’s  deep  hate  and  hunter's  fire  ; 


“ Where’er  we  flew  they  follow’d  on, 

Nor  left  us  with  the  morning  sun  ; 

Behind  I saw  them,  scarce  a rood, 

At  daybreak  winding  through  the  wood, 
And  through  the  night  had  heard  their  feet 
Their  stealing,  rustling  steps  repeat.” 


If  there  be  several  wolves,  they  keep  in  file,  and  step  so  nearly  in  each  other’s  track,  that,  when 
the  ground  is  soft,  it  seems  as  if  only  one  had  passed.  They  bound  across  narrow  roads  without  leaving 
a footprint.  These  movements  are  seldom  begun  before  dusk,  or  protracted  beyond  daybreak. 


WOLVES  ATTRACTED  BY  THE  BAIT. 

During  summer,  wolves  usually  confine  themselves  to  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  forests,  and  are 
but  little  destructive  to  domestic  animals.  Far  different  is  it  in  the  declining  season  of  the  year ; 
for,  as  the  poet  says  : — 

“ By  wintry  famine  roused  from  all  the  tract 
Of  horrid  mountains,  which  the  shining  Alps 
And  wavy  Appenine,  and  Pyrenees 
Branch  out,  stupendous  into  distant  lands 
Cruel  as  death,  and  hungry  as  the  grave, 

Burning  for  blood,  bony,  and  gaunt,  and  grim, 

Assembling  wolves  in  raging  troops  descend  ; 

Keen  as  the  north  wind  sweeps  the  glossy  snow : 

All  is  their  prize.” 

Baits,  suspended  from  the  branches  oi  trees,  now  prove  attractive,  and,  frequently,  the  pillage 
proves  fatal. 

When  a single  wolf  roams  about,  he  will  visit  outhouses,  enter  the  farmyard,  first  stopping,  listen- 
ing, sniffing  up  the  air,  smelling  the  ground,  and  springing  over  the  threshold  without  touching  it. 
On  retreating,  his  head  is  low,  turned  obliquely,  with  one  ear  forward,  the  other  back ; his  eyes 
burning  like  flame.  He  trots  crouching,  his  brush  obliterating  the  track  of  his  feet,  till  at  a distance 
from  the  scene  of  depredation ; when  going  more  freely,  he  continues  his  route  to  cover,  and,  as  he 
enters  it,  raises  his  tail,  and  then  flings  it  up  in  triumph. 

•Wolves,  when  attacking  cattle  or  horses,  are  said  to  take  them  by  the  throat,  or  the  nose,  till 
they  pull  them  down.  Facts  that  have  been  observed  by  competent  witnesses,  sustain  the  assertion. 
Single  horses  contend  with  a wolf  by  striking  with  the  fore  feot.  But  horses  bred  wild  on  the  Steppes, 
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can  resist  the  attack  of  troops  of  wolves.  The  mares  form  circles  round  the  foals,  and  the  stallions, 
remaining  outside,  resolutely  charge  them,  and  generally  repel  the  attack,  killing  one  or  more  of  the 
enemy. 

In  countries  where  wolves  are  frequently  hunted,  they  never  quit  cover  to  windward  ; they  trot 
along  its  edges  till  the  wind  of  the  open  country  comes  towards  them,  and  they  can  be  assured  by  their 
scent  that  nothing  suspicious  is  in  that  quarter  ; they  then  advance,  sniffing  the  coming  vapours,  and 
keep  as  much  as  possible  along  hedges  and  brushwood  to  avoid  detection,  pushing  forward  in  a single 
foray  to  the  distance  of  many  miles. 

That  wolves  formerly  lurked  in  the  uncleared  wooded  districts  of  the  British  Islands,  and  in 
great  numbers,  is  as  clear,  from  a variety  of  evidence,  as  that  bears  once  prowled  in  Scotland  and 
Wales.  Coins,  gems,  and  sculptures  attest  that  the  Lupus  of  the  Homan  historians  and  jjoets,  and 
the  Lupa  which  was  fabled  to  have  suckled  Romulus  and  Remus,  was  the  same  animal  as  the  ancient 
British  wolf.  Whatever  the  Romans  did  to  put  down  these  ferocious  beasts,  they  certainly  left  enough 
for  their  Saxon  and  Norman  successors  to  accomplish. 

The  month  which  corresponds  with  our  January,  was  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  an  ancient 
writer  says,  “ Wolf-monat — to  wit,  Wolf-moneth,  because  people  are  wont  always  in  that  moneth  to 
be  more  in  danger  to  be  devoured  of  wolves  than  in  any  season  els  of  the  yeare  ; for  that,  through  the 
extremity  of  cold  and  snow,  these  ravenous  creatures  could  not  find  of  other  beasts  sufficient  to  feed 
upon.” 

According  to  the  ancient  chronicles,  King  Edgar  “ tooke  order,”  in  the  tenth  century,  “ for  the 
destroying  them  throughout  the  whole  realm  : — ” 


“Cambria’s  proud  kings,  though  with  reluctance,  paid 
Their  tributary  wolves,  head  after  head, 

In  full  account.” 


And  Malmesbury  tells  us  the  commutation  ceased  in  the  fourth  year,  for  want  of  wolves.  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  however,  they  had  so  increased  in  England,  that  Edward  I.  issued  his  edict  to 
“ Maister  Peter  Corbet,”  to  superintend  their  destruction ; after  which,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  them 
in  our  history. 

Hollingshed  states  that  wolves  were  very  destructive  to  the  flocks  in  Scotland  in  1577  ; and  it  is 
said  that  the  last  of  this  ferocious  race  perished  in  Lochabar,  by  the  hand  of  Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  about 
a century  afterwards. 

Long  after  this  they  were  numerous  in  Ireland.  In  the  mountainous  parts  of  Tyrone  the 
inhabitants  suffered  much  from  them,  and  gave,  from  the  public  fund,  as  much  for  the  head  of  a wolf 
as  they  would  in  after  times  for  the  capture  of  a notorious  robber  on  the  highway. 

There  lived  then  an  adventurer,  Rory  Curragh,  who  made  it  his  only  occupation  to  destroy  these 
ravagers.  He  attacked  them  in  the  night ; midnight  being  the  best  time,  as  they  left  their  lairs  in 
search  of  food,  all  around  being  still,  and  then  the  carnage  commenced.  He,  like  others,  was  aided 
in  so  doing  by  a species  of  dog  called  the  wolf-dog,  having 


“ An  eye  of  sloe,  with  ear  not  low, 

AVith  horse’s  breast  and  depth  of  chest, 
AVrith  breadth  of  loin  and  curve  of  groin, 
And  nape  set  far  behind  the  head.” 


Such  were  the  dogs  that  Fingal  bred,  and  such  was,  probably,  the  dog  thus  employed.  It  is  said  to 
have  resembled  a rough,  stout,  half-bred  greyhound,  but  was  much  stronger. 

In  the  County  Tyrone  there  was  at  that  time  a large  space  of  ground  inclosed  by  a high  stone 
wall,  having  a gap  at  the  two  opposite  ends,  and  in  this  were  the  flocks  of  the  surrounding  farmers 
considered  to  be  secure.  It  was,  however,  entered  by  the  wolves,  and  its  inmates  slaughtered.  The 
neighbouring  farmers  having  heard  of  Rory  Curragh,  the  wolf-hunter,  sent  for  him,  offering  to  increase 
the  usual  reward  it  he  would  destroy  the  two  remaining  wolves  that  had  committed  such  devastation. 

Curragh  undertook  the  task,  took  with  him  two  wolf-dogs  and  a boy  twelve  years  old,  the  only 
companion  tie  could  obtain,  and,  as  midnight  approached,  repaired  to  the  fold.  “Now,”  said  the 
hunter  to  the  boy,  as  the  two  wolves  usually  enter  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  fold  at  the  same 
time,  .1  must  leave  jou  and  one  of  the  dogs  to  guard  this  one,  while  I go  to  the  other.  He  steals  with 
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all  the  caution  of  a cat,  nor  will  you  hear  him,  but  the  dog  will,  and  positively  give  him  the  first  fall ; 
if,  therefore,  you  are  not  active  when  he  is  down  to  rivet  his  neck  to  the  ground  with  this  spear,  he 
will  rise  up  and  kill  both  you  and  the  dog.  So,  good  night !” 

“ I’ll  do  what  I can,”  said  the  little  boy,  as  he  took  the  spear  from  Curragh’s  hand.  Immediately 
he  threw  open  the  gate  of  the  fold  and  took  his  seat  in  the  inner  part  near  to  the  entrance,  his  faithful 
companion  crouching  close  to  his  side,  and  seeming  conscious  of  the  dangerous  business  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  The  night  was  very  dark  and  cold,  and  the  poor  boy,  being  benumbed  by  the  chilly  air, 
was  beginning  to  sleep,  when  the  dog  in  an  instant,  with  a roar,  leaped  across  him,  and  laid  his  mortal 
enemy,  who  had  just  arrived,  on  the  earth.  Roused  to  the  utmost  energy  by  the  voice  of  his  com- 
panion, the  boy  drove  the  spear  through  the  wolf’s  neck,  by  which  time  Curragh  stood  at  his  side! 
bearing  the  head  of  the  other  wolt. 

The  death  of  the  last  Irish  wolf  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  There  was,  however,  a present- 
ment for  killing  wolves  granted  in  Cork  in  the  year  1710;  and  it  is  asserted  by  many  persons  ot 
veracity  that  a wolf  was  killed  in  the  Wicklow  mountains  as  recently  as  1770. 

The  engraving  of  “ The  Wolf  in  a Fix”  (page  G9)  is  from  a celebrated  painting  by  Oudrey. 

In  almost  every  department  of  France  infested  by  the  wolf  there  was,  and  may  be  still,  a Societe 
de  Louveterie,  the  object  of  which  is  to  keep  the  animal  down,  premiums,  varying  in  amount  according 
to  the  sex  and  age  of  the  slain  animals,  being  paid. 

It  is  thought  that  only  the  common  gray  wolf  is  to  be  found  in  Scandinavia.  White  wolves  have 
sometimes  been  met  with  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  but  these,  it  is  imagined,  were  but 
accidental  varieties  of  the  same  species.  Black  wolves  have  also  occasionally  been  killed.  Five  were 
destroyed,  in  1801,  in  the  province  of  Wermeland.  With  the  exception  of  a white  streak  on  the  breast, 
these  were  of  a jet-black  colour ; and,  though  somewhat  smaller,  they  exactly  resembled  the  common 
wolf  in  appearance.  Their  skins  were  very  handsome,  and  sold  for  three  or  four  times  as  much  as 
they  would  have  done  had  they  been  of  the  ordinary  description. 

The  wolf  feasts  on  all  kinds  of  animals  common  to  the  Scandinavian  forests — the  rat,  the  hare, 
the  fox,  the  badger,  the  roebuck,  the  stag,  the  reindeer,  the  elk,  and  even  the  bear,  occasionally 
becomes  his  victim.  He  devours  birds,  such  as  the  ripa,  the  black  cock,  and  the  capercali.  He 
destroys  every  kind  of  domestic  animal.  Horses,  at  times,  successfully  repel  his  attacks  : but,  in 
Scandinavia,  horses  have  often  been  seen  scarred  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  they  have  received 
from  ferocious  wolves ; and,  when  in  the  last  extremity  of  hunger,  it  is  said  they  will  eat  moss,  wood, 
clay,  and  other  unnatural  food. 

A servant,  driving  his  master  in  his  sledge,  not  far  from  St.  Petersburgh,  discovered  that  they 
were  pursued  by  eleven  wolves.  Only  about  two  miles  from  home,  he  urged  his  horse  onwards  at  the 
very  top  of  his  speed.  A gate  at  the  entrance  happened  to  be  closed  at  the  time,  but  the  horse  dashed 
this  open,  and  all  found  refuge  in  the  court-yard.  They  were  followed,  however,  by  nine  out  of  the 
eleven  wolves,  but,  at  the  instant  they  entered,  the  gate  swung  back  on  its  hinges,  and  thus  they  were 
caught  as  in  a trap.  Finding  escape  impossible,  their  ferocity  suddenly  disappeared ; so  far,  indeed, 
from  offering  to  molest  any  one,  they  slunk  into  holes  and  corners,  and  were  slaughtered,  scarcely 
making  any  resistance.  Many  dreadful  tales  are  recorded,  in  which  men,  women,  and  children  have 
become  their  prey. 

Wolves  are  destroyed  in  a variety  of  ways  in  Sweden,  such  as  traps,  pit-falls,  and  poisons ; great 
numbers  are  also  killed  in  skalls,*  which,  in  summer,  are  conducted  much  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
for  bears.  Captain  Eurenius  was  present  at  one  that  took  place  near  to  Wenersborg,  in  which  about 
1,500  people  were  engaged.  It  lasted  two  days;  thirty-six  wolves  were  killed,  and  numbers  more 
were  driven  into  their  fastnesses  among  the  rocks,  where,  being  blocked  up  with  stones,  they  must 
necessarily  have  perished  from  hunger. 

At  a later  period,  the  wolves  committed  very  great  ravages  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
province  of  Wermeland.  A skall  in  consequence  took  place,  in  which  nearly  2,000  people  were 
engaged.  It  was  judiciously  planned  ; for  the  people,  forming  a vast  semicircle,  “drove,”  says  Mr. 
Lloyd,  “the  country  before  them  to  a peninsula  stretching  into  the  Wenern.  As  a number  of  wolves 


* See  vol.  i.,  page  331. 
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wore  inclosed  within  the  cordon,  it  was  thought  a great  many  would  have  been  killed.  On  the 
people,  however,  reaching  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula,  to  their  great  mortification,  not  one  was 
to  be  seen  ; and,  in  consequence,  the  shall  dispersed.  Some  time  afterwards  the  mystery  was  explained. 
A drove  of  about  thirty  wolves  was  seen  crossing  from  a small  island  situated  in  the  Wcnem,  where, 
it  appeared,  they  had  sheltered  themselves  when  driven  from  the  mainland. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made*  to  the  hunting  scenes  in  the  times  of  Ix>uis  Quatorze,  and  to 
the  pictures  of  them,  full  of  life,  from  the  easel  of  Desportes.  His  “ Wolf  Hunt,”  which  we  have 
engraved  (page  73),  is  one  well  worthy  of  his  fame.  Nothing  can  be  more  spirited  than  are  the 
details  of  this  picture  of  an  attack  and  defence. 

Mr.  Greiff  reared  two  young  wolves  until  they  were  full  grown.  They  were  male  and  female. 
The  latter  became  so  tame,  that  she  played  with  him,  licked  his  hands,  and  he  often  took  her  with  him 
in  his  sledge  in  the  winter.  Once,  during  his  absence,  she  got  loose  from  the  chain  she  was  bound 
with,  and  was  away  three  days.  On  his  return  home,  he  went  out  on  a hill  and  called,  “ Where  is  my 
Tussa  ?”  She  immediately  responded  to  the  name  she  had  received,  and  fondled  with  him  like  the 
most  friendly  dog.  She  could  not  bear  other  people  ; but  the  male  was  friendly  with  others,  though 
not  with  his  master,  from  the  moment  he  pounced  upon  a hen,  and  was  punished  with  a courier  whip. 
As  they  were  well  treated,  they  became  very  large,  and  had  fine  skins. 

A wolf,  brought  up  in  Paris  like  a dog,  became  familiar  with  every  person  he  was  in  the  habit  ol 
seeing.  He  would  follow  his  master,  seemed  to  suffer  from  his  absence,  evinced  entire  submission,  and 
did  not  differ  in  manners  from  the  tamest  domestic  dog.  As  his  master  was  obliged  to  travel,  the 
wolf  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Menagerie  of  Paris.  Here,  shut  up  in  his  compartment,  he  remained 
for  many  weeks,  without  exhibiting  the  least  gaiety,  and  almost  without  eating.  He  gradually,  how- 
ever, recovered,  attached  himself  to  his  keeper,  and  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  his  past  affections. 

But,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  liis  master  returned,  and,  at  the  very  first  word 
he  pronounced,  the  wolf,  who  did  not  see  him  in  the  crowd,  instantly  recognised  him,  and  testified  his 
joy  by  his  motions  and  his  cries.  Being  set  at  liberty,  he  overwhelmed  his  old  friend  with  caresses, 
just  as  the  most  attached  dog  would  have  done,  after  a separation  of  a few  days.  Unhappily,  his 
master  was  obliged  to  quit  him  a second  time ; and  this  absence  was  again  the  cause  of  profound  regret 
to  the  wolf.  But  time  allayed  his  grief: — a young  dog  was  given  him  for-  a companion,  and  three  years 
were  passed  by  the  wolf  very  comfortably. 

Again  his  former  master  returned  : it  was  evening  ; all  was  shut  up  ; but  no  sooner  was  the  well- 
known  voice  heard,, than  the  cries  of  the  wolf  were  indicative  of  the  most  impatient  longing  for  him. 
The  instant  the  obstacle  that  separated  them  was  removed,  the  wolf  rushed  forward  with  redoubled 
cries,  placed  his  fore  feet  on  the  shoulders  of  his  friend,  licked  every  part  of  his  face,  and  threatened 
with  his  teeth  his  very  keepers,  who  approached,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  testifying  just  before  the 
warmest  affection.  * *> 


Once  more  separation  was  necessary,  but  from  that  instant  the  wolf  became  sad  and  unmovable. 
He  refused  all  sustenance,  and  pined  away;  his  hair  bristled  up — as  is  usual  with  all  sick  animals — and 
at  the  end  of  eight  days  he  could  scarcely  be  recognised,  and  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  his  death. 
His  health,  however,  became  re-established ; he  resumed  his  good  condition  of  body,  and  his  brilliant 
coat ; his  keepers  could  again  approach  him,  but  he  would  not  endure  the  caresses  of  any  other  persons, 
and  lie  only  answered  strangers  by  menaces. 

Ao  difference  has  been  detected  in  the  voice  and  bowlings  of  wolves  in  either  hemisphere,  but  in 
fur  they  vary  according  to  climate,  or  the  difference  of  species  and  nice.  No  true  wolf  has  a white  tip 
to  the  tail,  excepting  where  the  rigour  of  the  climate  clothes  the  animal  in  a grisly  white  fur — and 
even  then,  dark  hairs  are  commonly  observable  at  the  tip  of  the  brush  ; — the  under  fur  of  all  is  ashy. 

Iho  krench  wolves,  it  may  be  observed,  are  generally  browner,  and  somewhat  smaller,  than  those 
of  Germany  ; the  Russian  race  is  larger,  and  appears  more  bulky  and  formidable  from  the  quantity  of 
lon0,  coaise  haii  on  the  cheeks,  gullet,  and  neck  ; their  eyes  are  very  small,  and  their  whole  aspect  pecu- 
li.uly  savage  and  sinister.  The  Swedish  and  Norwegian  wolves  are  similar  to  the  Russian  in  form,  but 
appeal  him  in  and  dt  < pei  in  the  shoulders;  they  are  lighter  in  colour  than  the  Russian  race,  and 
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ill  winter  they  are  totally  white.  The  Alpine  wolves  are  brownish-gray,  and  smaller  than  the  French  ; 
those  ol  Italy,  and  to  the  eastward  towards  Turkey,  are  fulvous. 


THE  BLACK  WOLF. 

This  species  is  at  least  ecpial  in  stature  to  the  common  wolf,  and  even  stronger  in  the  limbs  and  shoul- 
ders. It  is  the  wolf  of  Southern  Europe,  and  is  the  predominant  species  in  Spain,  where  the  dark- 
brown  variety  of  the  more  open  mountain  ranges  is  even  still  more  powerful  and  heavy  than  the  black- 
A wolf-hunt  took  place,  some  years  ago,  in  the  mountains  near  Madrid.  There  was  a butlue  ol 
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the  country  people  driving  the  game  towards  the  mountain,  where  the  sportsmen,  armed  with  rifles, 
were  placed  in  ambush.  One  came  bounding  upwards  towards  the  narrator,  so  large,  that  he  took 
it,  while  driving  through  the  high  grass  and  bushes,  for  a dusky  wolf.  The  slight  noise  of  cocking  his 
rifle  was,  however,  sufficient  to  warn  the  animal,  for  it  turned  off  out  of  sight.  At  the  close  of  the 
hunt,  seven  were  found  slain,  and  their  weight  was  so  considerable,  that  he,  though  in  the  prime 
and  vigour  of  life,  could  not  quite  lift  one  of  them  from  the  ground. 

In  former  times,  the  Spanish  wolves  congregated  in  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  in  large  troops. 
At  a recent  period,  they  have  accompanied  strings  of  mules  as  soon  as  evening  was  approaching.  They 
have  been  seen  bounding  from  bush  to  bush,  by  the  side  of  travellers,  and  keeping  parallel  with  them 
as  they  advanced,  waiting  an  opportunity  to  select  a victim.  Often,  too,  have  they  succeeded — safety 
only  being  secured  by  the  muleteers  reaching  some  secure  place  before  dark,  or  having  no  dangerous 
passes  to  traverse. 

THE  DUSKY  WOLF* 


Of  a grayish-black,  partially  tinged  with  brown,  this  animal  has  been  observed  to  the  north  of  the 
Canadas.  It  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Russian  variety,  which  has  a great  quantity  of  long,  coarse  hair 
on  the  cheeks,  gullet,  and  neck. 

THE  WOLF  OF  THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  STATES.! 

In  stature,  equal  to  the  common  wolf,  this  creature  has  a broader  head  ; the  ears  are  long  and 
pointed  ; the  neck  very  thick  ; the  tail  scanty,  and  not  so  long  as  in  the  former ; the  fur  is  gray,  with 
spots  of  a rusty  tan-colour ; the  gray  of  the  head  is  marked  with  several  transverse  blackish  bars,  and 
on  the  forehead  with  fulvous  spots ; the  neck  is  gray,  with  a fulvous  bar,  and  a similarly  coloured  spot 
on  the  breast,  and  another  on  the  chest ; blackish  bars  and  fulvous  spots  run  irregularly  down 
the  sides ; the  tail  is  gray,  with  a fulvous  mark  about  the  middle  ; the  limbs  are  gray,  with  blackish 
rings  from  the  body  to  the  feet,  distinguishing  this  species  from  all  other  wolves. 

Such,  then,  is  the  first  section  formed  by  Colonel  Smith.  In  his  second  section,  Lyciscus,  or,  as  he 
terms  it,  the  group  of  Lyciscan  dogs,  he  places  the  North  American  wolf  and  the  caygotte  of  Mexico. 

Sir  John  Richardson,  in  the  “ Fauna  Boreali  Americana,”  observes  that  the  common  wolves  of  the 
Old  and  New  World  have  been  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  species — the  Canis  Lupus  of  Linuteus. 
“The  American  naturalists  have,  indeed,”  he  remarks,  “described  some  of  the  northern  kinds  of  wolf 
as  distinct ; but  it  never  seems  to  have  been  doubted  that  a wolf,  possessing  all  the  characters  of  the 
European  wolf,  exists  within  the  limits  ot  the  United  States.”  He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
wolf  to  which  these  characters  have  been  ascribed  seems  to  be  the  large  brown  wolf  of  Lewis  and 
Clark;  and,  according  to  them,  it  inhabits  not  only  the  Atlantic  countries,  but  also  the  borders  of  the 
Pacific,  and  the  mountains  which  approach  the  Columbian  River,  between  the  great  falls  and  rapids, 
but  is  not  found  on  the  Missouri  to  the  westward  of  the  Platte.  Sir  John,  however,  had  never  seen 
any  of  these  brown  wolves. 

Lawson  thus  describes  the  wolf  of  Carolina  : “ It  is  the  dog  of  the  woods.  The  Indians  had  no 
other  curs  before  the  Christians  came  amongst  them.  They  are  made  domestic.  When  wild,  they  are 
neither  so  large  nor  fierce  as  the  European  wolf.  They  are  not  man-slayers,  neither  is  any  creature  in 
Carolina,  unless  wounded.  They  go  in  great  droves  in  the  night  to  hunt  deer,  which  they  do  as  well 
as  the  best  pack  of  hounds  ; nay,  one  of  these  will  hunt  down  a deer.  They  are  often  so  poor  that 
they  can  hardly  run.  When  they  catch  no  prey  they  go  to  a swamp,  and  fill  their  body  full  of  mud; 
if  afterwards  they  chance  to  get  anything  of  flesh,  they  will  disgorge  the  mud  and  eat  the  other. 
M hen  they  hunt  in  the  night,  and  there  are  a great  many  together,  they  make  the  most  hideous  and 
frightful  noise  that  ever  was  heard.  The  fur  makes  good  muffs.  The  skin,  dressed  to  a parchment? 
makes  the  best  drum-heads,  and,  if  tanned,  makes  the  best  sort  ot  shoes  for  the  summer- 
countries,” 

According  to  Colonel  Smith,  the  typical  wolf  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  varieties  belonging  to 
this  tribe  in  America,  may  be  described  as  animals  occupying  the  two  continents  from  within  the 
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Arctic  circle  on  the  north,  to  Spain,  and  perhaps  to  Morocco  on  the  west  side  of  the  Old  Continent ; to 
Syria,  and  beyond  the  Chrishna  in  India;  and  to  near  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  New  World. 
Farther  south,  in  the  last-mentioned  part  of  the  globe,  they  are,  he  remarks,  replaced  by  an  aberrant 
canine,  the  red  wolf  of  Cuvier ; and  in  the  first  by  hysenas,  the  painted  lycaon,*  and  perhaps  by  other 
species  not  as  yet  fully  developed.  “ In  .China,”  says  Colonel  Smith,  “ wolves  abound  in  the  vicinity 
of  Xantung,  t but  how  far  they  are  found  to  the  south  is  not  known.” 

Whether  the  American  wolves  are  or  are  not  distinct  from  those  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  or 
primeval  varieties,  is  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  established.  The  high  authority  of  Sir  John  Richardson 
leans  towards  the  opinion  that  they  are  different  species ; while  Prince  Maximilian  of  Wied,  perhaps 
still  more  practically  conversant  with  the  races  of  both  continents,  thinks  that  they  are  not  specifically 
distinct. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  WOLF. 

This  is  the  Missouri  wolf  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  Sir  John  Richardson,  in  describing  it,  states  that 
he  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  differences  existing  between  it  and  its  European  congener,  are 
sufficiently  permanent  to  constitute  them,  in  the  eye  of  the  naturalist,  distinct  species.  The  same  kind 
of  differences,  he  remarks,  may  be  traced  between  the  foxes  and  native  races  of  the  domestic  dog  of  the 
New  World  and  those  of  the  Old  ; the  former  possessing  finer,  denser,  and  longer  fur,  and  broader 
feet,  well  calculated  for  running  on  the  snow.  Sir  J ohn  was  led  to  these  remarks  by  comparing  living 
specimens  of  American  and  Pyrenean  wolves;  but  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  Lapland  and  Siberian  wolves,  inhabiting  a similar  climate  with  those  of  America,  had  similar 
peculiarities  of  form,  or  whether  they  differed  in  physiognomy  from  the  wolf  of  the  south  of  Europe- 
He  therefore  considered  it  unadvisable  to  designate  the  northern  wolf  of  America  by  a distinct  specific 
appellation,  lest  he  should  unnecessarily  add  to  the  list  of  synonyms.  He  adds,  that  the  word 
occidentalis,  which  is  affixed  to  the  Linmean  name  of  cams  lupus , is  to  be  considered  as  merely  marking 
the  geographical  position  of  that  peculiar  race  of  wolf. 

This  animal,  on  the  same  authority,  is  very  common  throughout  the  northern  regions  of  America, 
but  more  or  less  abundant  in  different  districts.  Their  foot-marks  may  be  seen  by  the  side  of  every 
stream,  and  a traveller  can  rarely  pass  a night  in  these  wilds  without  hearing  them  howling  around 
him.  They  are  very  numerous  on  the  sandy  plains  which,  lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  extend  from  the  sources  of  the  Peace  and  the  Saskatchewan  rivers  towards  the  Missouri. 
There  bands  of  them  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the  bison  herds,  and  prey  upon  the  sick  and  straggling 
calves.  Ordinarily,  they  do  not  venture  to  attack  the  full-grown  animal,  for  the  hunters  state  that 
they  often  see  wolves  walking  through  a herd  of  bulls  without  exciting  the  least  alarm ; and  the 
marksmen,  when  they  crawl  towards  a buffalo  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  it,  occasionally  wear  a cap 
with  two  ears,  in  imitation  of  the  head  of  a wolf,  knowing  from  experience  that  they  will  be  suffered 
to  approach  near  in  that  guise.  “ On  the  Barren- Grounds,  through  which  the  Coppermine  River 
flows,”  says  Sir  John,  “ I had  more  than  once  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a single  wolf  in  close  pursuit 
of  a reindeer,  and  I witnessed  a chase  on  Point  Lake,  when  covered  with  ice,  which  terminated  in  a 
fine  buck  reindeer  being  overtaken  by  a large  white  wolf,  and  disabled  by  a bite  in  the  flank.  An 
Indian,  who  was  concealed  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  ran  in  and  cut  the  deer’s  throat  with  his  knife, 
when  the  wolf  at  once  relinquished  his  prey  and  sneaked  off.  In  the  chase  the  poor  deer  urged  its 
flight  by  great  bounds,  which  for  a time  exceeded  the  speed  of  the  wolf,  but  it  stopped  so  frequently  to 
gaze  on  its  relentless  enemy,  that  the  latter,  toiling  on  at  a ‘long  gallop,’  with  its  tongue  lolling  out  ot 
its  mouth,  gradually  came  up.  After  each  hasty  look  the  poor  deer  redoubled  its  efforts  to  escape  ; 
but,  either  exhausted  by  fatigue,  or  enervated  by  fear,  it  became,  just  before  it  was  overtaken,  scarcely 
aid  e to  keep  its  feet.” 

The  wolves  destroy  many  foxes,  which  they  easily  run  down,  if  they  perceive  them  on  a plain  at 
any  distance  from  their  hiding-places;  and  in  January,  1827,  a wolf  was  seen  to  catch  an  Arctic  fox 
within  sight  of  Fort  Franklin,  and,  though  immediately  pursued  by  hunters  on  snow-shoes,  it  bore  of! 
its  prey  in  its  mouth  without  apparently  diminishing  its  speed.  The  same  wolf  continued  for  some 
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days  to  prowl  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  even  stole  fish  from  a sledge  which  two  dogs  were 
accustomed  to  draw  home  from  the  nets  without  a driver.  As  this  kind  of  depredation  could  not  lie 
allowed  to  go  on,  the  wolf  was  waylaid  and  killed.  It  proved  to  be  a female,  which  accounted  for  the 
sledge-dogs  not  having  been  molested.  The  buffalo-hunters  would  be  unable  to  preserve  the  game 
they  kill  from  the  wolves  if  the  latter  were  not  as  fearful  as  they  are  rapacious.  The  simple  precaution 
of  tying  a handkerchief  to  a branch,  or  of  blowing  up  a bladder  and  hanging  it  so  as  to  wave  in  the 
wind,  is  sufficient  to  keep  herds  of  wolves  at  a distance. 

At  times,  however,  the}’-  are  impelled  by  hunger  to  be  more  venturous,  and  they  have  been 
known  to  steal  provisions  from  under  a man’s  head  in  the  night,  and  to  enter  a traveller’s  bivouac  and 
carry  off  some  of  his  dogs.  “During  our  residence  at  Cumberland  House,  in  1820,”  says  .Sir  John 
Richardson,  “a  wolf,  which  had  been  prowling  round  the  fort,  and  was  wounded  by  a musket-ball  and 
driven  off,  returned  after  it  became  dark,  whilst  the  blood  was  still  flowing  from  its  wound,  and  carried 
off  a dog  from  among  fifty  others,  that  howled  piteously,  but  had  not  courage  to  unite  in  an  attack  on 
their  enemy.  I was  told  of  a poor  Indian  woman  who  was  strangled  by  a wolf,  while  her  husband, 
who  saw  the, attack,  was  hastening  to  her  assistance;  but  this  was  the  only  instance  of  their  attacking 
human  life,  that  came  to  my  knowledge.  As  the  winter  advances,  and  the  snow  becomes  deep,  the 
wolves,  being  no  longer  able  to  hunt  with  success,  suffer  from  hunger,  and  in  severe  seasons  many  die. 
In  the  spring  of  1826,  a large  gray  wolf  was  driven  by  hunger  to  prowl  among  the  Indian  huts  which 
were  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fort  Franklin,  but  not  being  successful  in  picking  up  ought 
to  eat,  it  was  found  a few  days  afterwards  lying  dead  on  the  snow  near  the  fort.  Its  extreme  emaci- 
ation and  the  emptiness  of  the  intestines,  showed  clearly  that  it  died  from  inanition.” 

Sir  John  states  that  the  American  wolf  burrows,  and  brings  forth  its  young  in  earths,  with 
several  outlets  like  those  of  a fox.  He  saw  some  of  their  burrows  on  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Coppermine  River.  The  number  in  a litter  he  states  to  vary  from  four 
of  five  to  eight  or  nine.  After  referring  to  the  instances  recorded  by  Parry  and  Franklin  of  the 
association  of  the  female  wolves  and  the  domestic  dog,  he  relates  that  he  was  informed  that  the  Indians 
endeavour  to  improve  their  sledge-dogs  by  crossing  the  breed  with  wolves,  and  he  adds,  that  the 
resemblance  between  the  northern  wolves  and  the  domestic  dog  of  the  Indians  is  so  great,  that  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  wolf  seems  to  be  the  only  difference.  “ I have  more  than  once,”  he  says,  “ mis- 
taken a hand  of  wolves  for  the  dogs  of  a party  of  Indians  ; and  the  howl  of  the  animals  of  both  species 
is  prolonged  so  exactly  in  the  same  key,  that  even  the  practised  ear  of  an  Indian  fails,  at  times,  to 
discriminate  them.” 

An  Esquimaux  wolf-trap  is  made  of  strong  slabs  of  ice,  long  and  narrow,  so  that  a fox  can  with 
difficulty  turn  himself  in  it,  but  a wolf  must  actually  remain  in  the  position  in  which  he  is  taken. 
The  door  is  a heavy  portcullis  of  ice,  sliding  in  two  well-secured  grooves  of  the  same  substance,  and  is 
kept  up  by  a line,  which,  passing  over  the  top  of  the  trap,  is  carried  through  a hole  at  the  furthest 
extremity ; to  the  end  of  the  line  is  fastened  a small  hoop  of  whalebone,  and  to  this  any  kind  of  flesh- 
bait  is  attached.  From  the  slab  which  terminates  the  trap,  a projection  of  ice,  or  a peg  of  wood  or 
bone,  points  inwards,  near  the  bottom,  and  under  this  the  hoop  is  lightly  hooked ; the  slightest  pull  at 
the  bait  liberates  it,  the  door  falls  in  an  instant,  and  the  wolf  is  speared  where  he  lies. 

Sir  John  Richardson  enumerates  the  following  varieties  of  the  North  American  wolf  : the  common 
gray  wolf,*  the  mahaygan  of  the  Cree  Indians,  and  the  amarok  of  the  Esquimaux;  the  white  wolf,+ 
the  pied  wolf,+  the  dusky  wolf,§  the  black  American  wolf,||  and  the  one  now  to  be  more  particularly 
described — 

THE  PRAIRIE  AVOLF.1i 

Thk  animals  which  are  thus  distinguished  have  been  long  known  to  voyagers  on  the  Missouri  and 
.Saskatchewan,  as  distinct  from  the  common  wolf.  They  are  the  small  wolves  of  Du  Pratz  ; the  prairie 
wolf  ot  Gass;  the  prairie  wolf  and  burrang  dog  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  of  Schoolcraft;  the  cased 
wolves  of  the  Hudson  s Bay  Company’s  lists ; and  the  meestch-chaggonerst  of  the  Cree  Indians. 

Accoiding  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  this  species  occupies  the  high  sandy  plains  between  the 

Lupus  griseus.  t Lupus  ulbug.  J Lupus  stlcte.  § Lupus  nubilus.  Cams  nubilus  of  Say. 

II  Lupus  aler.  Canis  lycaon  of  Ilatlan.  1i  Lyciscus  latrans.  Smith. 
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sources  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Missouri.  They  burrow  like  foxes,  and  come  out  of  their  holes, 
assembling  round  the  hunter,  on  the  first  report  of  a gun,  with  evident  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  spoils 
of  his  sport.  They  are  exceedingly  swift  of  foot,  assemble  in  great  numbers,  hunt  in  large  packs, 
and  have  a barking  voice. 

In  a specimen  seen  by  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith,  the  form  of  the  head,  the  muzzle,  nose,  and 


position  of  the  eyes,  greatly  resembled  the  northern* shepherd  s dog  , the  fui  was  entirely  ot  an  ash\ 
gray,  but  there  was  some  white  about  the  breast  and  on  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  was  more  bushy 
than  in  the  common  wolf. 

Washington  Irving  visited  a large  village  of  this  kind,  placed  on  the  level  summit  ot  a low  hill, 
and  covering  about  thirty  acres  of  ground.  “ The  dogs,”  he  says,  “ were  as  usual,  small,  about  the  size 

of  a rabbit,  of  a sprightly  nature,  mercurial,  and  somewhat  petulant.  They  seem,  in  fact,  continually 

10  10 
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Lill  of  sport,  business,  and  public  affairs,  whisking  about  hither  and  thither,  as  if  on  visits  to  each 
other’s  holes ; congregating  in  the  open  air,  and  gambolling  together  in  the  cool  evening  after  showers. 
Sometimes  they  pass  half  the  night  in  revelry,  barking  and  yelping  with  weak  tones,  like  young 
puppies;  but  on  the  least  alarm  they  all  vanish  into  their  cells,  and  the  village  remains  blank  and 
silent.  Should  they  be  surprised,  and  have  no  means  of  escape,  they  assume  a pugnacious  air,  and  a 
most  whimsical  look  of  impotent  wrath  and  defiance.  The  prairie  dogs  are  not,  however,  the  sole 
inhabitants  of  these  villages.  Owls  and  rattlesnakes  are  said  to  take  up  their  abode  with  them ; but 
whether  invited  guests  or  unwelcome  intruders,  is  a matter  of  controversy. 

“ The  accounts  I received  of  these  very  social  and  politic  little  animals  made  me  approach  the 
village  with  great  interest.  Unfortunately,  it  had  been  visited  in  the  course  of  the  day  by  some  of  the 
rangers  who  had  even  shot  two  or  three  of  the  citizens.  The  whole  community,  therefore,  was 
outraged  and  incensed.  Sentinels  seemed  to  have  been  posted  on  the  outskirts.  On  our  approach, 
there  appeared  to  be  a scampering  in  of  the  picket-guards  to  give  the  alarm  ; whereupon,  the  wary 
citizens,  who  were  seated  at  the  entrances  to  their  holes,  gave  each  a short  yelp  or  bark,  and  dived 
into  the  earth,  his  heels  twinkling  in  the  air  as  he  descended,  as  if  he  had  thrown  a somersault  We 
traversed  the  whole  village.  Not  a single  inhabitant  was  to  be  seen.  There  were  innumerable  holes, 
each  having  a small  hillock  of  earth  about  it,  thrown  out  by  the  little  animal  in  burrowing.  These 
holes  were  empty  as  far  as  we  could  probe  them  with  the  ramrods  of  our  rides  ; nor  could  we  unearth 
either  dog,  or  owl,  or  rattlesnake. 

“ Moving  off  quietly  to  a little  distance,  we  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  watched  for  a long  time 
silent  and  motionless.  By  degrees  some  cautious  old  citizen,  near  at  hand,  would  slowly  put  forth  the 
end  of  his  nose,  hut  instantly  withdraw  it.  Others,  further  off,  would  emerge  entirely,  but,  catching  a 
glance  of  us,  would  throw  a somersault  and  dive  back  into  their  holes.  At  length  the  inhabitants  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  village,  taking  courage  from  the  continued  stillness,  would  steal  forth  and  hurry  off 
to  a distant  hole,  as  if  to  the  residence  of  some  relation  or  gossiping  friend,  where  they  might  compare 
notes  on  the  late  occurrences.  Others,  still  more  bold,  assembled  in  little  knots  in  the  streets  and 
public  places,  to  discuss  the  recent  outrages  offered  to  the  commonwealth,  and  the  atrocious  murder  of 
•their  fellovv-ciiizeus.  We  rose  from  the  ground  and  moved  forwards  softly,  to  reconnoitre  them  more 
distinctly,  when  yelp  ! yelp  ! yelp  ! passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  There  was  a sudden  disposal.  We 
caught  glimpses  of  twinkling  feet  in  every  direction,  and  in  an  instant  all  had  vanished  into  the 
earth.” 

So  far  was  what  we  have  written  actually  in  type,  when  a new  light  was  suddenly  cast  on  the 
structure,  habits,  and  place  of  this  animal.  The  Hon.  G.  F.  Berkeley  has  just  brought  a distance  of 
many  thousand  miles — a feat  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  no  little  credit — the  first  specimen  of  the 
so-called  “prairie  dog”  ever  seen  alive  in  this  country,  and  since  deposited  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  J 
Its  proper  name,  according  to  Mr.  Sclater,  is  Archtymys  Ludomcianus,  and  it  may  be  seen  in  the  top- 
most cage  on  the  left,  on  entering  the  small  mammalia  house,  which  stands  close  by  the  seal’s  bath. 
It  is  frequently  covered  up  in  its  nest,  but,  if  it  be  out,  the  visitor  will  observe  a pretty  little  creature, 
whose  soft,  fur-like  hair  is  of  a red  colour,  not  unlike  a cub-fox,  and  whose  head  is  excessively  broad 
and  flat,  and  thus  admirably  adapted  to  its  mode  of  life,  as  this  form  prevents  its  knocking  that  part 
against  the  top  of  its  run,  whilst  its  wedge-shape  aids  its  digging  operations.  The  eyes  are  large  and 
prominent,  and  well  suited  for  keeping  a sharp  look-out  over  the  prairie,  while,  for  its  defence  from 
the  loose  sand  in  the  holes  leading  to  the  burrows,  there  is  a special  provision.  Mr.  F.  T.  Buckland 
remarks  ; “1  caused  the  animal  to  shut  its  eye,  and  found  that  it  lias  the  power  of  partially  withdraw- 
ing it.  into  the  socket ; then  the  eyelids  do  not  close,  ns  in  ordinary  animals,  hut  the  lover  lid  comes  ‘ 
up  L oin  beneath,  like  a curtain  drawn  upwards,  shading  and  securing  it  from  dust  and  dirt.”  The 
ioie  paws  are  armed  with  four  long  black  nails,  and  there  is  a fifth  short  claw,  which  acts  more  or  less 
the  patt.  ol  a thumb.  It  sits  up  on  its  haunches,  with  an  alarmed  and  ludicrously  grave  face,  and  then 
quickly  pops  into  its  nest.  We  are  inclined,  with  the  naturalists  who  have  seen  it,  to  consider  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  genus  Cams  at  all — it  not  being  properly  a dog,  a wolf,  or  a fox  ; and  that  the  place 
which  will  now  he  assigned  it  is  among  the  Rodents,*  to  which  it  is  very  strongly  assimilated.  We 
shall  again  glance  at  (ids  animal  when  we  describe  the  structure  and  habits  of  the  burrowing  owl. 

* See  vol.  i.,  page  214, 


THE  AGUARA  GUAZU* 


The  Payagnas  Indians  give  this  red  wolf  the  name  of  Parse  paga,  and  the  Chilians  that  of  C'ulpcn.  In 
Moxos  it  goes  by  the  appellation  of  Ocorome.  The  length  of  an  adult  male  is  exactly  five  feet,  that  of 
the  tail  nineteen  inches,  the  hairs  being  four  inches  long.  Its  height  is  little  short  of  three  feet.  The 
mane  commences  at  the  occiput,  and  continues  erect  till  beyond  the  shoulder.  It  is  red  in  the  first 
half  of  each  hair,  and  black  in  the  remainder  towards  the  tip.  The  hair  all  over  the  body,  except  the 
lower  part  of  the  fore  legs,  is  very  long.  D’Azara  states  that  it  is  neither  completely  flattened  nor 
verv  rough,  and  would  make  good  carpets.  The  hair  of  the  tail  is  rather  bushy,  and  of  the  same 
length  as  on  the  body. 

D’Azara  caught  four  males  at  different  times,  which  were  identical,  the  smallest  towards  the  end 
of  September,  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  whelped  at  the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of 
August.  His  friend,  Noseda,  caught  another  afterwards,  about  two  months  old,  and,  in  the  hope  of 
domesticating  it,  fed  it  on  raw  beef,  which  it  was  unable  to  digest,  and  which  caused  its  death. 
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D’Azara  and  Noseda  caught  another  subsequently,  about  three  months  old,  and  gave  it  raw  beef  but 
seldom ; yet  this,  and  cooked  meat  afterwards  tried,  was  not  digested.  This  aguara  got  loose  from 
its  chain  and  escaped.  During  its  short  captivity,  if  any  one  approached,  it  growled  and  barked  like 
a do",  but  more  vehemently  and  confusedly.  It  drank  by  lapping,  and,  when  feeding,  trod  on  the 
flesh,  which  it  tore  to  pieces  with  its  teeth.  This  animal  was  fond  of  rats,  sugar-cane,  oranges,  eggs 
and  small  birds ; but  did  not  appear  to  be  attracted  by  the  poultry,  which  sometimes  passed  within  its 

reach,  without  its  attempting  to  pounce  upon  them. 

D’Azara  also  states  that,  when  wild,  they  do  not  commit  havoc  on  the  birds  or  smaller  flocks ; 
and  as  they  inhabit  only  the  extensive  lowlands  and  marshes  of  Paraguay  as  far  as  the  river  Plata, 
and  near  its  mouth,  he  has  no  doubt  that  they  feed  on  rats,  guinea-pigs,  small  birds,  and  certain 
vegetables,  if  these  fall  in  their  way ; but  chiefly  on  snails,  toads,  frogs,  and  other  reptiles,  and  on  the 
land-crabs,  which  are  abundant  in  the  plains  and  sandbanks.  They  walk  with  veiy  long  paces,  run 
much,  and  are  great  plunderers,  although  they  always  fly  from  man,  and  even  from  dogs.  They  are 
solitary  in  their  habits,  and  are  said  to  swim  well ; and  in  their  wild  state  to  utter  no  sound  but 

'D’Azara.  CanU  jubatus-Cuvier.  The  Loup  Rouge  of  the  French.  The  Cams  campestris  of  the  Prince  de  Wed ; and 
the  Maned  Aguara,  Chrysocyon  jubatus,  of  Smith. 
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« gouaa,”  which  they  often  and  loudly  repeat,  so  as  to  Ik;  heard  at  a great  distance.  There  is  no  very 
marked  difference  in  appearance  between  the  male  and  female. 

The  aguara  dogs*  are  a distinct  race,  and  so  are  the  aguara  foxes, + according  to  Colonel  Smith. 

The  skull  of  the  Abyssinian  wolf  J is  of  ex- 
traordinary length.  Several  varieties  or  sjrecies  of 
wolf  are  met  with  in  Asia.  The  landgah,  or  Indian 
wolf,  is  the  Cania  pallipea  of  Sykes,  and  the  Scuxoliw 
fndicus  of  Hodgson  ; it  is  an  inhabitant  of  NepauL 
Cania  cancrivorus  of  Desmarest  is  found  in  Guiana, 
where  it  preys  on  agoutis  and  other  feeble  creatures, 
as  well  as  birds,  but  it  will  eat  also  fruits. 

The  wolves  of  Asia  Minor  are  fulvous,  but  the 
colour  is  more  predominant,  and  has  more  red  in  it 
than  has  that  of  the  Indian  wolves. 

Of  the  Indian  wolves,  one,  the  Beriah,  is  described  as  being  of  a light  fox  colour,  inclining  to  dun, 
not  larger  than  a greyhound,  slenderly  made,  but _ bony ; the  head  and  ears  long,  like  those  of  the 
jackal,  and  the  tail  long,  but  not  very  hairy  j the  other,  which  is  smaller,  Colonel  Smith  adds  to  his 
Lyciscan  group.  That  zoologist  refers  the  black  dei'bourn  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia  and  the  south 
of  Syria  to  the  wolf. 


SKULL  OF  ABYSSINIAN  WOLF. 


THE  JACKAL. § 


This  animal  is  yellowish-gray  above  and  whitish  below ; the  thighs  and  legs  are  yellow,  the  ears  are  ruddy) 
the  muzzle  is  very  pointed,  the  tail  scarcely  reaches  to  the  heel,  properly  so  called.  The  colours  some- 
times vary,  and  the  back  and  sides  are  described  as  of  mixed  gray  and  black,  and  as  abruptly  and 
strikingly  distinguished  from  the  deep  and  uniform  tawny  of  the  shoulder's,  haunches,  and  legs.  The 
head  is  of  nearly  the  same  mixed  shade  as  the  upper  surface  of  the  body.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is 
round,  like  that  of  the  dog  and  the  wolf. 

The  Jackal  is  distributed  over  India  and  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa;  but,  as  Cuvier  remarks, 
it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  all  of  the  same  sjrecies. 

The  shr  iek  of  this  animal  has  often  been  said  to  be  more  terrific  than  the  howl  of  the  hya?na  or 
the  roar  of  the  tiger,  and  it  is  probably  most  alarming,  from  its  singular-  dreariness,  amidst  the  lonely 
regions  in  which  it  is  heard.  Captain  Beechey  says,  “ It  has  something  in  it  rather  appalling,  when 
heard  for  the  first  time  at  night ; and,  as  they  usually  come  in  packs,  the  first  shriek  which  is  uttered 
is  always  the  signal  for  a general  chorus.  We  hardly  know  a sound  which  partakes  less  of  harmony 
than  that  which  is  at  present  in  question ; and,  indeed,  the  sudden  burst  of  the  answering  long- 
protracted  scream,  succeeding  immediately  to  the  opening  note,  is  scarcely  less  impressive  than  the 
roll  of  the  thunder-clap  immediately  after  a flash  of  lightning.  The  effect  of  this  music  is  very  much 
increased  when  the  first  note  is  heard  in  the  distance  (a  circumstance  which  often  occurs),  and  the 
answering  yell  bursts  out  from  several  points  at  oirce,  within  a few  yards  or  feet  of  the  place  where  the 
auditors  are  sleeping.” 

The  jackals  form  burrows  in  the  earth,  assemble  together  in  numerous  troops,  and  have  an 
offensive  odour.  They  howl  almost  incessantly,  and  their  melancholy  cry,  which  commences  at  sunset, 
and  seldom  ceases  till  the  morning,  is  a well-known  nuisance  in  eastern  lands. 

1 hey  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  greater  feline  animals,  such  as  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  for  the 
sake,  as  some  suppose,  of  securing  the  remnants’  of  their  prey ; but,  assuredly,  so  far  from  providing 
for  the  king  cl  beasts,  it  is  believed  that  they  often  do  all  in  their  power  to  circumvent  and  disappoint 
him.  In  regard,  at  least,  to  the  tiger,  it  is  well  known  in  India,  that,  while  on  ordinary  occasions  the 
nocturnal  ciy  of  a jackal  is  responded  to  by  all  his  companions  around,  till  the  leafy  woods  become  as 
the  howling  w ildemess,  there  is  a peculiar  note  of  warning  uttered  by  one  of  these  creatures  on  the 
approach  of  the  tiger,  which  sinks  the  voices  of  all  the  others  into  the  profoundest  silence. 

The  lesser  jackals  also  enter  into  cities  after  dark,  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  offal,  or 

Duuicjon.  t Ccrdocyon.  Smith.  } Cnnis  sinus.  Ruppell.  § Canis  aureus.  Linmcus. 
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whatever  else  they  can  obtain.  They  devour  carrion,  whether  exposed  or  subterranean,  that  is  to  say, 
they  will  exercise  their  activity  in  digging  into  sepulchres,  if  these  have  not  been  properly  protected ; 
but,  during  the  fruit  season,  they  skulk  about  the  vineyards,  and  grow  fat  on  grapes. 

Though  the  offensive  smell  of  the  genuine  jackals  renders  them  unpleasant  inmates  in  a family, 
they  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  tame.  One  was  known  to  go  into  the  house  like  a lank,  long-legged 
terrier,  and  showed  his  difference  of  disposition  chiefly  in  an  incurable  habit  of  gnawing  the  legs  and 
arms  of  handsome  mahogany  chairs,  to  the  great  destruction  of  French  varnish  and  every  other 
kind  of  polish. 

Were  there  no  historical  records  to  prove  that  the  wolf  was  once  an  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain, 
its  abundant  remains  would  testify  to  the  fact.  They  were  not,  indeed,  present  in  any  considerable 
number  in  the  bone  caves  of  Kirkdale,  so  diligently  examined  by  Dr.  Buckland,  but  they  have  been 
found  at  Overton,  near  Plymouth,  and  at  Paviland,  in  Glamorganshire.  Alluding  to  the  difficulty 
expressed  by  Cuvier,  in  distinguishing  between  the  wolf  and  the  dog,  Professor  Owen,  referring  to  some 
specimens  from  Kent’s  Hole,  says  : “The  more  important  points  of  concordance  between  the  skulls 
from  Kent’s  Hole  and  those  of  the  existing  wolf  leave  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  their  specific 
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identity ; and  the  naturalist  who  does  not  admit  that  the  dog  and  the  wolf  are  of  the  same  species,  and 
who  might  be  disposed  to  question  the  reference  of  the  British  fossils  now  desciibed  to  the  wolf,  must, 
in  that  case,  resort  to  the  hypothesis  that  there  formerly  existed  in  England  a wild  variety  of  dog, 
having  the  low  and  contracted  forehead  of  the  wolf,  and  which  had  become  extinct  before  the  records 
of  the  human  race.  The  conclusion,  however,  to  which  any  comparison  of  the  fossil  and  recent  bones 
of  the  large  Canidce  have  led  me,  is,  that  the  wolves  which  our  ancestors  extiipated  weie  of  the  same 
species  as  those  which,  at  a much  more  remote  period,  left  their  bones  in  the  limestone  caverns  by  the 
side  of  the  extinct  bears  and  hyaenas.” 

To  this  statement  of  our  distinguished  physiologist  it  may  be  added  that  recognisable  remains  of 
the  dog  have,  however,  been  found  in  bone  caves.  Dr.  Schmerling  has  described  and  figured  an  almost 
entire  skull,  two  right  rami  of  lower  jaws,  a humerus,  ulna,  radius,  and  some  smaller  bones,  which 
indicate  two  varieties  of  the  domestic  dog.  These  remains  were  discovered  in  some  bone  caves 
near  Liege. 

THE  FOX. 

We  now  pass  to  other  animals*  which  form  a subdivision  of  the  great  genus  Cams.  The  dental 
and  general  osteological  character  of  the  foxes  agrees  with  that  of  the  true  dogs,  but  the  lengthened 

* Vulpes.  lirisson, 
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aiul  sharp-pointed  muzzle,  the  round  head,  the  erect  and  triangular  ears,  the  long  body,  short  limbs, 
and  elongated  thick  and  bushy  brush,  constitute  differences  which  separate  the  former  from  the  latter, 
at  least  sub-generically. 

There  is  a remarkable  distinction  between  the  foxes  and  the  dogs.  In  the  latter,  however  great 
the  intensity  of  light  to  which  they  may  be  exposed,  the  iris  uniformly  contracts  around  the  pupil  in 
the  form  of  a circle;  while,  in  the  foxes,  if  observed  during  the  day,  or  under  the  influence  of  a strong 
light,  it  is  seen  to  close  in  a vertical  direction,  the  pupil  assuming  the  figure  of  a section  of  a double 
convex  lens.  The  object  of  this  provision  is  evidently  to  exclude  the  rays  of  light  in  a much  greater 
degree  than  would  be  compatible  with  the  structure  of  a circular  pupil ; and  it  is,  consequently,  only 
found  in  those  nocturnal  animals  in  which  the  faculty  of  vision  is  capable  of  lsiing  exercised  through 
the  medium  of  a comparatively  small  portion  of  light. 

Such  animals  are  necessarily  incapable  of  bearing  the  full  blaze  of  day,  which  soon  becomes  painful 
to  then-  eyes,  thus  compelling  them  to  close  their  pupils  to  such  au  extent  as  to  render  their  vision 
very  imperfect.  Much  of  the  cunning  suspiciousness  of  manner  for  which  the  fox  is  notorious,  is 
evidently  due  to  this  very  circumstance ; his  attitudes  and  motions  necessarily  partake  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  vision,  and  he  appears  to  be  most  cunning  when  he  is,  in  reality,  most  short-sighted.  To 
shade  himself  as  much  as  possible  from  the  light,  he  hides  himself  in  burrows  during  the  day,  and 
prowls  abroad  in  full  possession  of  his  perceptive  faculties  under  the  influence  of  a clouded  night. 

THE  COMMON  FOX* 

The  ground  colour  of  this  animal,  in  its  most  usual  state,  is  of  a dull  reddish  - fawn,  of  various 
degrees  of  intensity,  with  a strong  tendency  to  assume  a blackish  tinge  along  the  middle  of  the  back 
and  across  the  shoulders,  and  an  almost  constant  production  of  the  same  hue  on  the  sides  of  the  muzzle, 
the  backs  of  the  ears,  the  under  surface  of  the  tail,  and  the  fore  parts  of  the  limbs  ; the  whole  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  body,  the  insides  of  the  limbs,  the  upper  lip,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail,  being  most 
commonly  of  a pure  white.  There  is  much  variation  in  all  these  particulars,  but  the  general  distribu- 
tion of  colours  is,  in  all  cases,  pretty  nearly  the  same.  In  one  variety  the  black  of  the  back  and 
shoulders  is  strongly  developed  in  the  form  of  a cross  ; and  in  another  the  fawn  is  much  deeper,  the 
fur  much  closer  and  longer,  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  black,  instead  of  white.  Similar  variations  in 
colouring  will  he  found  to  occur,  also,  in  the  other  species. 

According  to  Linnreus,  the  Common  Fox  inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Cuvier  mentions  it 
as  extending  from  Sweden  to  Egypt — both  inclusive.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Strickland  to  be  found  near 
Smyrna. 

The  female — on  whom  devolves  the  entire  care  of  the  cubs — breeds  iu  April.  She  produces  from 
live  to  eight  at  a birth,  preparing  for  them  a nest  at  the  bottom  of  her  burrow,  and  lining  it  with  dry 
leaves,  moss,  and  hay.  Her  maternal  solicitude  is  now  powerfully  stimulated.  She  employs  every 
artifice  to  conceal  her  offspring  ; she  defends  them  with  indomitable  courage  ; and,  if  she  suspects  that 
her  retreat  is  discovered,  she  carries  them  away  oue  by  one,  to  what  she  regards  as  a place  of  safety. 
A female  fox  has  been  known  to  carry  a cub  in  her  mouth  during  a severe  chase  of  nearly  an  hour,  ami 
only  to  drop  it,  at  last,  from  the  impossibility  of  retaining  her  hold  and  of  breathing  freely  in  her 
harassing  circumstances.  A terrier,  on  one  occasion,  scented  a fox  to  the  bottom  of  a pollard-tree,  and 
then  up  the  tree,  which  the  dog  repeatedly  but  vainly  attempted  to  climb ; at  length,  the  whipper-in 
having  managed  to  ascend,  lifted  the  dog  before  him,  and  there,  in  a hole,  twenty  feet  from  the  ground, 
was  the  fox,  with  four  cubs  that  had  been  littered  there  for  security  ; and  this  hiding-place  she  must 
have  gained  by  the  assistance  of  the  roughness  of  the  bark  and  the  boughs  alone. 

I he  cubs  of  foxes  are  very  playful,  and,  like  puppies,  are  fond  of  endeavouring  to  catch  their  own 
tails.  W hen  about  four  months  old,  they  shift  for  themselves.  If  captured,  even  at  the  earliest  age,  and 
brought  up  with  every  kindness,  the  young  fox  retains  its  suspicious  character.  It  may,  perhaps^  show  some 
familiarity  with  the  person  who  attends  it  and  supplies  it  with  food,  but  it  never  manifests  the  attach- 
ment or  the  gratitude  oi  a dog.  On  the  approach  of  strangers,  it  will  almost  always  conceal  itself,  or, 
should  they  attempt  to  touch  it,  repel  their  advances  with  a bite.  A full-gr  own  fox  cannot  he  tamed. 

* t wipes  vulgaris. — Brisfon.  Canis  vulpcs. — l.iniia  us. 
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[t  exhibits  the  utmost  impatience  of  restraint,  tries  every  means  to  regain  its  freedom,  and,  if  it  cannot 
succeed,  pines,  becomes  dejected  and  spiritless,  and  soon  dies.  Foxes  grow  to  the  second  year,  and  lire 
thirteen  or  fourteen.  Next  to  the  dog,  they  have  the  greatest  number  of  intonations  of  the  voice  : 
they  yelp,  bark,  and  scream  with  a sound  resembling  that  of  a peacock  ; they  cry  in  hunting,  and 


REYNARD  ON  THE  LOOK-OUT. 


murmur  when  pleased  ; they  lie  down  twisted  in  a curve,  sleep  profoundly,  and,  when  watching  birds, 
stretch  out  the  hind  legs  behind  them. 

The  senses  of  foxes  are  acute,  especially  those  of  hearing  and  of  smell  ; their  limbs  are  exceed- 
ingly pliant,  and  their  tail  is  so  flexible  that  they  can  roll  it  round  their  nose.  They  are  shy,  cautious, 
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exceedingly  cunning  and  patient,  cleanly,  and  retired.  Whilst  young,  they  are  lull  of  vivacity  and 
playfulness.  Their  resources  of  instinct  to  escape  detection  or  an  enemy  are  numerous,  never  trusting 
to  their  courage  until  they  are  exhausted,  and  then  defending  themselves  to  the  last  gasp  against  dogs, 
but  sometimes  deceiving  mankind  by  simulating  death,  depositing  their  prey  under  ground,  and  in 
different  places,  and  not  attacking  poultry  under  any  circumstances  whilst  kept  chained. 

• As  the  dusk  of  evening  advances,  the  fox  generally  steals  from  his  burrow,  with  noiseless  steps,  to 
prowl  about  for  prey.  With  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  extremely  keen,  he  listens  and  sniffs  the 
breeze.  Alive  to  every  sound  and  odour,  his  eyes  gleam,  as  he  creeps  along  in  a crouching  attitude. 
Stealthy  in  all  his  movements,  he  surprises  the  rabbit  gamboling  near  its  burrow,  the  hare  on  her 
form,  and  the  poultry  on  their  perch.  He  slaughters  all  he  can,  and  buries  the  overplus  in  the  earth, 
for  future  exigency.  Field-mice,  frogs,  weasels,  and  even  insects,  are  devoured  in  times  of  scarcity. 
The  fox  visits  the  vineyards  of  the  Continent,  being  partial,  like  the  jackal,  to  ripe  grapes.  The  voice 
of  the  fox  is  a sort  of  yelp,  which,  however,  it  never  exerts  when  creeping  about,  or  watching  the 
movements  of  its  prey. 

Solitary  in  his  habits,  the  fox  dwells  alone  in  a burrow,  which  he  lias  either  made  or  usurped.  It 
is  generally  in  some  secluded  situation,  not  readily  discovered,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  farms,  a 
rabbit-warren,  or  preserves  of  game. 

The  speed  of  the  fox  and  his  powers  of  endurance  have  recommended  him  in  our  country  to  lovers 
of  the  chase,  for  whose  gratification  the  breed  is  preserved. 

As  Bloomfield  says  : — ■ 


In  earliest  hours  of  dark,  unhoode  I morn, 

Kre  vet  one  rosy  cloud  bespeaks  the  dawn, 

While  far  abroad  the  fox  pursues  his  prey, 
lie’s  doomed  to  risk  the  perils  of  the  day, 

From  his  stronghold  blocked  out,  perhaps  to  bleed, 
Or  owe  his  life  to  fortune  and  to  speed. 

For  now  the  pack,  impatient,  rushing  on, 

Range  through  the  darkest  coverts  one  by  one, 


Trace  every  spot ; while  down  each  noble  glade 
That  guides  the  eye  beneath  a changeful  shade, 

The  loitering  sportsman  feels  the  instinctive  flame, 
And  checks  his  steed  to  mark  the  springing  game. 
’Midst  intersecting  cuts  and  winding  ways 
The  huntsman  cheers  his  dogs,  and,  anxious,  strays 
Where  every  narrow  rising,  even  shorn. 

Gives  hack  the  echo  of  his  mellow  horn.” 


And  if  that  echo  has  caught  the  ear  of  Oudrey’s  fox  (an  engraving  of  which  we  give),  no  wonder  he  is 
‘i,  star  tied !” 

The  burrowing  species,  when  hunted,  make  a direct  effort  to  gain  the  earth,  and,  if  this  be  stopped, 
they  make  a circuit  and  then  return  to  the  same,  or  to  a second  outlet ; but,  when  convinced  their 
home  is  closed  up,  they  start  off  for  some  distant  cover  with  great  velocity,  leaving  a strong  scent. 
Hounds  hunt  them  with  singular  pleasure,  and  are  often  tried  to  the  utmost  before  they  can  defeat 
the  wiles  of  their  prey.  In  this  respect  the  English  foxes  appear  to  have  educated  themselves  far 
above  the  continental,  where,  not  being  pursued  in  a similar  manner,  their  sagacity  and  vigour  of 
limb  are  less  exercised.  Singly,  they  are  often  more  than  a match  for  all  the  sagacity  of  twenty  or 
thirty  dogs,  and  a number  of  other  animals  that  run  after  them. 

Liberty  to  the  fox  is  dearbr  than  life  or  limb.  If  the  leg  is  caught  in  a trap,  there  are  well- 
authenticated  instances  of  the  animals  freeing  themselves  by  biting  off  the  confined,  and  it  may 
he  broken,  member.  A correspondent  of  Mr.  Bell,  for  example,  thus  wrote : — “I  remember  once, 
when  out  hunting,  the  hounds  found  a fox  who  did  not  leave  the  cover,  but  kept  running  from  one 
part  of  it  to  another.  Just  as  a hound  was  about  to  seize  him,  he  jumped  over  the  dog,  and  thus  saved 
himself.  This  tedious  sport  was  kept  up  for  a long  time,  till  Reynard,  being  thoroughly  tired  of  so  many 
leaps  and  so  many  enemies,  at  last  fell  a prey  to  them.  The  huntsman,  on  taking  him  up,  found  that 
he  had  lost  one  of  his  fore  legs.  The  cover  being  entirely  of  furze,  and  not  large,  I could  see  on  all 
sides  of  him  during  the  hunt,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  many  elegant  and  quick  leaps  which  the 
poor  three-legged  fox  made  to  save  himself  from  destruction.” 

boxes  have  been  known  to  run  before  the  hounds  fifty  miles  at  a stretch.  When  hard  pressed; 
the  animals  neither  lose  their  self-possession  nor  their  courage:  they  resort  to  every  expedient  that 
cunning  can  dictate  to  bailie  the  hounds  or  elude  their  search,  and,  if  all  fail,  the  fox  dies,  defending 
himself  to  the  lust,  and  without  uttering  a cry. 

It  is  usual,  when  the  hounds  have  killed  their  fox,  for  the  huntsman  to  dismount  and  get  in  among 
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them,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  hold  of  the  fox  and  removing  it,  in  order,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  “ worry 
it.”  This  being  done,  that  the  hounds  may  recover  their  wind,  and  that  the  tail-hounds  may  be 
encouraged  as  well  as  the  leaders,  the  fox  is  held  aloft,  and  the  huntsman  gets  into  a ti-ee  or  on  a high 
bank,  holding  the  fox  towards  the  hounds.  The  cheers  and  noise  are  then  redoubled,  and  the  baying 
of  the  hounds,  in  addition,  constitute  a chorus  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  sportsman’s  ears.  Presently 
the  fox  is  thrown  among  the  hounds,  when  it  is  soon  torn  limb  from  limb  and  eaten.  Such  is  the 
fiuale  of  this  exciting  sport. 

When  the  Duke  of  Grafton  had  his  hounds  at  Corydon,  it  was  his  custom  to  have  foxes  taken 
occasionally  in  Whittlebury  Forest,  and  sent  up  in  the  venison-cart  to  London.  The  fox  thus  brought 
was  carried  down  the  next  hunting  morning  in  a hamper,  behind  the  duke’s  coach,  and  turned  out  for' 
the  sport  of  the  day. 


the  startled  vox. 


According  to  this  plan,  a fox  was  taken  in  a coppice  in  the  forest,  and  sent  up  as  usual.  After  a 
time  a fox  was  taken  in  the  same  coppice,  whose  appearance  was  so  strikingly  like  that  caught  on  the 
same  spot  before,  that  the  keeper  suspected  it  to  be  the  same  animal.  The  man,  whose  office  it  was  to 
go  to  London  with  the  venison,  was  therefore  directed  to  inquire  whether  the  fox  hunted  on  such  a 
day  was  killed  or  escaped.  The  latter  having  been  the  case,  the  suspicions  of  the  keepers  were 
considerably  strengthened. 

A short  time  now  elapsed,  and  a fox  was  taken  in  the  same  coppice,  which  its  captors  were  well 
assured  was  the  same  as  that  previously  caught.  To  be  better  able  to  identify  him,  should  another 
opportunity  occur,  they  cut  his  lip,  slit  one  ear,  and  pierced  several  holes  through  the  other.  Reynard 
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was  now  sent  to  London,  limited,  and  escaped,  and,  in  a few  weeks,  was  again  taken  in  the  same 
coppice,  when  his  marks  justified  the  former  conjectures,  in  spite  of  the  seeming  improbability  of  the 

fact.  This  poor  animal  was 
destined  once  more  to  put  his 
strength  and  sagacity  to  the 
test,  but  one  or  the  other 
failed  hirn,  and  he  was  caught 
by  the  hounds  after  a severe 
chase,  bearing  the  marks  of 
his  former  escapes,  which 
ought  to  have  entitled  him 
to  the  privilege  of  life,  for- 
merly granted  to  a stag  who 
had  fortunately  escaped  Ids 
royal  pursuers. 

Fox-hunting  is  pursued 
in  France,  and  is  a rather 
favourite  amusement  in  Swe- 
den, where  it  is  always  con- 
ducted on  foot.  When  the 
dogs  are  thrown  off,  the 
sportsmen,  who  are  armed 
with  guns,  post  themselves  in 
different  parts  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  thus  endeavour  to  waylay  their  victim. 

One  day,  after  a fall  of  snow  in  the  night,  Count  von  Essen,  who  resided  at  Arno,  in  Upland, 
ordered  his  hunters  to  go  and  seek  for  the  tracks  of  foxes  ; and  in  an  hour  one  of  them  returned  with 
the  tidings  that  a fox  was  tracked,  and  that  he  lay  on  the  branches  of  a large  oak  which  stood  in  a 
meadow.  The  Count  proceeded  with  a companion  to  the  spot,  and  while  they  were  conversing  about  who 
should  fire,  the  fox  went  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  so  that  he  was  between  forty  and  sixty  feet  high  up  in 
the  oak.  It  was  from  six- 
teen to  twenty  feet  to  the 
first  branch,  and  the  trunk 
was  quite  straight,  and 
stood  on  level  ground. 

When  the  shot  was  fired, 
the  _fox  came  down,  not 
falling,  but  as  if  he  were 
descending  a staircase,  and 
sprang  to  another  oak, 
which  stood  somewhat 
from  the  former,  and  which 
he  attempted  to  climb.  But 
his  cunning  was  in  vain  ; 
the  dogs,  which  in  the 
meantime  were  let  loose, 
drew  him  down  and  killed 
him.  Three  shots  had 
hit  him  ; but  the  larger  TI,K  RltD  FOX- 

branches  of  the  oak  had  iw,.;,,,,  1 n • i , • 

,1  . • . 1 the  remainder.  From  being  constantly  chased,  other  foxes  had  gone 

up  the  trees  in  another  part  of  the  island,  J ® 

in  some  parts  of  Europe 
and  dried,  has  been  nearly 


1,  where  there  were  rough  and  high  rocks,  close  to  old  crooked  oaks. 

Hunting  is  rendered  profitable.  A skin  full  haired,  well  taken  off 

, . ,,  . i ’ '-'lualile  as  a wolf  or  lynx’s  skin,  and  the  sale  of  the  common  red  fox- 

skins  in  Russia  has  rendered  to  Hwed 


no  inconsiderable  cash  returns.  Black  or  striped  foxes  are 
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very  rare  in  the  interior  of  the  country ; and  three  pounds  have  been  offered  for  the  skin  of  one  ot 
the  former. 

THE  RE1>  FOX* 

This  animal  is  not  confined  to  the  colder  regions  of  America,  but  extends  into  the  most  southern 
provinces  of  the  United  States,  where  its  peculiar  characters  remain  unchanged. 

On  comparing  a fine  specimen  of  the  English  fox  with  an  American  red  fox,  each  has  been 
observed  to  have  dark  markings  on  the  sides  of  the  muzzle,  posterior  parts  of  the  ears,  and  fore  part 
of  the  legs ; the  tails  of  both  have  an  intermixture  of  black  hairs,  and  are  tipped  with  white.  The 
red  fox,  however,  differs  in  its  long  and  very  fine  fur,  and  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours.  Its  cheeks 
are  rounder,  its  nose  thicker,  shorter,  and  more  truncated ; its  eyes  are  nearer  to  each  other ; its  ears 
are  shorter,  the  hair  on  its  legs  is  a great  deal  longer ; and  its  feet  are  much  more  woolly  beneath,  the 
hair  extending  beyond  the  claws,  which  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  European  fox.  The  red  fox  has 
a much  finer  brush  than  the  European  one,  and  is  altogether  a larger  animal. 

The  red  foxes  have  been  so  abundant  in  the  wooded  districts  of  the  fur  countries,  that  thousands 
of  skins  have  been  annually  imported  from  thence  into  England.  Like  the  European  foxes,  they 
burrow  in  the  earth  during  the  summer,  but  prefer  the  shelter  of  a fallen  tree  during  the  winter, 
probably  because  the  severity  of  the  climate  would  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  having  their  burrows 
frozen  up.  They  hunt  chiefly  during  the  night,  and  prey  upon  the  smaller  rodents ; but  they  also 
devour  fish  and  animal  food  of  every  kind,  and  are  frequently  seen  abroad  during  the  day.  There 
seems  to  be  much  difficulty  in  catching  them,  because  of  their  extreme  suspiciousness,  which  often  renders 
the  precautions  of  the  hunter  unavailing.  The  traps  which  are  set  for  them  have  assafeetida,  castoreum, 
and  similar  substances  placed  in  them,  of  which  the  foxes  are  said  to  be  fond.  When  pursued,  they 
run  very  swiftly  for  a short  distance,  but  their  wind  soon  fails,  and  they  are  speedily  overtaken. 

THE  BLACK  OR  SILVER  FOX.f 

This  animal  in  its  most  perfect  state  is  entirely  of  a pure  shining  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  tip 
of  the  tail,  which,  as  in  other  varieties,  is  white.  More  commonly,  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  the  sides 
of  the  face,  and  the  loins  are  grizzled  by  an  intermixture  of  silver-tipped  hairs,  and  there  is  frequently 
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also  a white  spot  on  the  breast.  Its  fur,  which  is  very  beautiful,  fetches  a much  larger  price  than 
any  other  fur  produced  in  North  America.  It  inhabits  precisely  the  same  districts  as  the  preceding 
species. 

* Canis  fulvus.  t Canis  fulvus.  Vur.  Argentatus. 
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TIIE  TRI-COLOURED  POX* 


According  to  the  commentators  on  D’Azara’s  notice  of  Guaracliay,  this 
Of  it  very  different  representations  have  been  given.  But,  whatever 


animal  is  found  in  Paraguay, 
varieties  prevail,  they  never 
assume  the  liveries 
of  any  Aguara,  and 
they  are,  as  their 
pupils  are  ellipti-  I 
cal,  true  foxes, 
wanderers  in  the 
dark ; while  the 
others  are  only 
crepuscular.  The 
three  colours  are 
bluish  or  silver 
gray,  rufous,  and 
white. 

The  fox  to  I 
which  Azara’s 
name  has  been 
given  is  found  in 
Brazil,  Guiana,  and 
Peru,  in  Chili,  and 
even  in  Patagonia,  j 


THE  TR1-OOCOURED  FOX. 

THE  SYRIAN  POX. 


This  animal  is  of  the  size  of  the  English  fox,  but  the  ears  are  considerably  wider  and  longer.  Foxes 
are  common  in  Palestine.  They  are  very  abundant  in  the  stony  country  about  Bethlehem,  and  some- 
times make  great  havoc 
among  the  goats.  They  are 
also  numerous  near  the  con- 
vent of  “ St.  J ohn  in  the 
Desert”  about  vintage  time, 
for  they  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  vines,  unless 
closely  watched.  Solomon 
alludes  to  this  propensity 
of  these  animals.  “ The 
foxes  have  holes,”  is  also  a 
declaration  which  refers  to 
the  Syrian  fox  as  a bur- 
rowing species  • while  the 
craft  of  this  animal  supplies 
various  allusions  in  the 
Sacred  writings.  The  fur 
of  the  fox  is  valued  in  Syria 
for  common  purposes,  but 
the  animal  is  rarely  hunted 


for  the  sake  of  its  skin. 


A ZARA's  FOX. 


Vulpoa  cinereo  argenteus.  Erxlcb. 


THE  ARCTIC  FOX.* 


Sik  John  Richardson  considers  this  animal  to  be  the  same  as  the  pied  foxes  of  James  ; Cants  Latjopvs 
of  Linnaeus  and  Forster,  Colonel  Sabine,  Mr.  Sabine,  Drs.  Richardson  and  Harlan;  the  Arctic  fox 
of  Pennant  and  Hearne ; the  Terieniak  of  the  Greenlanders;  the  Wappeeskee-shew-mak-keeshew  of 
the  Cree  Indians ; and  the  Peszi  of  the  Russians. 


THE  BLUE  FOX, 


According  to  Captain  James  Ross,  this  fox  is  found  in  the  highest  northern  latitudes  throughout 
the  winter.  The  young  generally  migrate  to  the  southward  late  in  the  autumn,  and  collect  in  vast 
multitudes  on  the  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay ; they  return  early  the  following  spring  along  the  sea-coast 
to  the  northward,  and  seldom  again  leave  the  spot  they  select  as  a breeding- pi  ace.  Their  southern 
limit  in  North  America  appears  to  be  about  50°  N.  latitude.  They  are  numerous  on  the  shores 
of  Hudson’s  Bay,  north  of  Churchill,  and  are  found  at  Behring’s  Straits ; but  the  brown  varieties  are 
the  more  common  in  the  latter  quarter. 

The  Arctic  fox  is  extremely  cleanly ; it  never  soils  its  habitation,  nor  has  it  any  unpleasant 
smell.  It  breeds  on  the  sea-coast,  chiefly  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  is  very  unsuspicious,  and  easily  taken 
by  traps,  even,  as  it  is  stated,  when  baited  in  its  presence.  Captain  Lyon,  R.N.,  received  in  four  hours 
fifteen  which  had  been  taken  in  one  trap.  This  animal  is  gregarious,  forming  burrows  in  sandy  spots, 
twenty  or  thirty  together.  Sir  John  Richardson  saw  one  of  these  fox  villages  on  Point  Turnagain,  in 
68|°  N.  latitude.  It  soon  becomes  tame  in  confinement,  and  is  eager  to  hide  its  food  as  soon  as  it  is 
obtained,  even  when  there  seems  no  danger  of  losing  it.  Snow  is  the  material  generally  used  for  this 
purpose,  and,  when  piled  over  the  food,  is  forcibly  pressed  down  by  the  nose. 

In  a recent  lecture  upon  his  experience  in  Arctic  life,  Dr.  Rae  said: — “ On  the  journey  I saw  a very 


Vulpea  Lagopus. 
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curious  instance  of  the  sagacity  of  the  Arctic  fox.  Conscious  that  i was  aiming  at  him,  lie  tucked  his 
tail  under  his  legs,  cocked  up  his  ears,  and  endeavoured  to  look  as  like  a hare  as  possible  (which 
is  an  animal  comparatively  worthless).  Another  fact  of  this  kind  occurred  to  me  while  being  detained 
at  a particular  place,  where  our  favourite  amusement  was  trapping  wild  animals.  Our  mode  of  doing 
this  was  with  a spring-gun  connected  with  a bait,  which,  when  touched,  produced  the  explosion.  One 
instance  showed  us  that  a fox,  either  from  observation  of  a companion’s  fate,  or  from  hard-earned 
experience,  had  gone  up  to  the  gun,  bit  oil'  the  cord  connected  with  the  bait,  and,  the  danger  being 
averted,  went  and  ate  the  meat  in  undisturbed  comfort.  And  it  is  a common  occurrence  for  the  fox  to 
make  a trench  up  to  the  bait,  seize  it,  and  permit  the  charge  to  pass  over  his  head.” 


THE  BLUE  FOX.* 

The  Blue,  or  Sooty  Fox — a variety  of  the  one  just  described — is  of  a deep  ash  colour,  and  is  often 
white  in  winter.  It  has  the  under  parts  of  the  feet  garnished  with  hair.  It  inhabits  the  north  of 
the  European  and  Asiatic  Continents,  but  is  found  especially  in  Norway  and  Siberia.  Its  fur  is  highly 
esteemed. 

THE  FENNEC.  f 

The  skull,  the  teeth,  and  the  feet  of  this  animal  at  once  declare  that  it  belongs  to  the  canine  group. 
It  frequents  the  sandy  desert  tracks  of  Nubia,  and  other  districts  of  Northern  Africa,  dwelling  in 
burrows  of  its  own  excavation. 

It  is  small,  and  slightly  made,  with  slender  limbs.  The  length  of  the  head  and  body  is  about 

thirteen  inches ; that  of  the  tail,  eight  The  head  is 
narrow,  the  muzzle  pointed  ; the  pupil  of  the  eye  large 
and  black,  the  iris  deep  blue  ; the  whiskers  are  long 
and  thick  ; the  ears  are  extremely  large,  as  long  as  the 
head,  broad  at  the  base,  erect,  and  pointed.  The  fur 
of  the  body  is  rather  short,  but  frill  and  silky.  The 
colour  is  uniform  pale  fawn,  or  cream-colour,  passing 
into  white  beneath  ; the  inside  of  the  ear  is  fringed 
with  long  white  hairs ; the  whiskers  are  white.  In 
the  districts  of  Benni  Mezzab  and  Werglah,  where  the 
date  grows,  the  fennecs  an;  hunted  for  their  skins,  for 
Which,  according  to  Bruce,  who  first  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  this  elegant  animal,  there  is  a market 
at  Mecca,  whence  they  are  exported  to  India. 

A fennec  in  his  possession,  while  he  was  at  Algiers,  was  fond  of  dates,  or  any  sweet  fruit,  and 
was  also  partial  to  eggs.  He  would,  eat  bread  when  hungry,  especially  when  sweetened  with  honey 
or  sugar.  The  sight  of  a bird  aroused  him  to  eager  watchful uess  as  long  as  it  was  present.’  He 
wouid  endeavour  to  hide  from  a eat,  and  never  showed  a disposition  to  resist  or  defend  himself.  He 
was  disposed  to  sleep  by  day,  but  as  night  came  on  was  excessively  restless.  He  was  never  heal’d  to 
utter  any  sound. 

Bruce  ways  that  the  animal  is  described  in  many  Arabian  books  under  the  name  of  El  Fennec, 
by  which  appellation,  he  states,  it  is  known  all  over  Africa ; and  he  conceives  that  the  word  is 
derived  from  the  Greek, J for  a palm  or  date-tree,  adding  that  the  animal  builds  its  nest  on  trees, 
and  does  not  burrow  in  tlm  earth.  The  latter  assertion  is  disputed  by  M.  Ruppell,  who  has  described 
the  fennec,  together  with  six  other  species  of  Cauls.  Three  specimens,  perfectly  alike  in  markings, 
and  differing  little  from  each  other  in  size,  were: found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amlenkal,  and  in 
the  desert  of  Ixorti,  where  they  inhabit  holes  made  by  themselves. 

Cauib  fuligiiiusub.  f V uljics  zaaronsls.  Mogalotib  F’eiinccus.  i 


TIIE  LONG-EARED  OTOCYON.* 


This  animal  has  some  resemblance  in  external  appearance  to  a fox,  ancl  the  toes  are  in  number,  form, 
and  position,  as  they  are  in  that  creature.  But  it  differs  from  all  the  known  G'anidce,  by  having  in  the 
upper  jaw  seven  molars,  and  in  the  lower,  eight  ; of  these,  three  are  false  molars,  and  four  have  the 


The  FENS’ EC  AND  OTOCYON. 


crown  formed  into  real  grinders  ; below  the  false  molars  are  four,  then  follows  a small  imperfect 
carnassier,  and  behind  it  three  tubercular  teeth  ; the  canines  are  slender,  and,  along  with  the  incisors, 
inclined  forward.  The  ears  are  very  broad,  and  little  shorter  than  the  head,  open,  erect,  folded  at  the 
edges,  and  somewhat  square  in  figure  ; 
they  are  whitish  within,  gray  at  the 
back,  and  edged  with  black,  bordered  by 
white  on  the  inner  surface  ; the  head  is 
round,  the  muzzle  rather  obtuse,  blackish 
on  the  nose  and  cheeks ; the  forehead, 
neck,  shoulders,  and  hams,  dark  slaty- 
gray, "with  a slight  intermixture  of  buff ; 
the  throat  and  breast  dii-ty  whitish  gray ; 
the  limbs  black,  and  the  tail  nearly  as 
long  as  that  of  a fox. 


THE  CYNIIY.ENA.f 

This  animal  has  sometimes  been  descri- 
bed as  a liyama  ; but,  in  its  teeth,  as 
well  as  in  other  respects,  it  resembles 
the  Ccinidai,  and  appears  generally  unlike  the  creature  with  which  it  has  been  associated. 


It 


Megaloi is  l.alamlii. — II.  Smith.  Cards  megalotis. 


f F.  Cuvier. 
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lives  in  Africa,  ranging  from  Cafl'raria  to  Abyssinia,  and  even  to  Dargola.  Its  mode  of  approaching 
its  prey  is  that  of  the  wolf,  but  its  force  is  much  smaller.  Its  colours  are  a very  irregular  mixture  of 


-Ml 


white,  brown,  and  yellow,  dispersed  in  patches,  and  they  are  not  symmetrical  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
body.  Its  ears  will  be  seen  from  the  engraving  to  be  large,  and  its  thighs  to  be  long. 


THE  CAT* 

T he  next  Family  to  that  just  considered  consists  of  one  of  the  cat  kind,  of  the  order  Carnivora.  \ 
•■inch  is  the  development  of  .their  organs  of  destruction  that  they  arc,  among  the  quadrupeds,  what  the  | 
Judconidm  are  among  birds.  Many  eminent  zoologists  have  been  disposed  to  bring  all  the  numerous 
species  under  one  genus.  Linmeus  arranges  them  under  Fefis,  the  third  genus  of  his  order  Ferte, 
placing  them  between  the  dogs  ( Canis ) and  Viverra. t Illiger  gives  them  a place  in  his  order  Falcnlaia, 
with  the  title  Sanguina/ria.  Cuvier  puts  them,  under  the  name  of  Les  Chats  (Felis,  Linnams),  among 
his  Carnivores,  the  third  family  of  his  Carnassiers,  between  the  hyaena  and  the  seals,  but  separates 
them  into  two  sections — the  first  comprising  those  which  are  found  in  the  Old  Continent  and  its 
aichipelagos,  eighteen  species  in  number;  the  second,  those  which  occur  in  the  New  World,  of  which 
he  enumerates  nine  species.  We  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  the  members  of  the  tribe  FeluJce,  the 
Felina  of  our  eminent  naturalist,  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  comprising  the  cats,  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  and 
lynxes. 

The  J'didce  are  the  most  powerful  and  ferocious  of  all  predatory  animals.  Few  of  the  ancient 
courts — particularly  those  in  the  East — wanted  an  establishment  of  them  ; and,  on  occasions  ot 


angora  cats. 


THE  CAT. 
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great-  pomp  and  state,  they  were  led  out  as  fitting  attendants  on  royalty,  "they  were  used  also  for 
destroying  criminals ; and,  in  still  more  barbarous  regions,  their  skins  and  heads  were  conspicuous 
portions  of  the  war-dress,  while  a string  of  their  teeth  proved  an  acceptable  gift  from  a chief  of  the 
desert  to  his  young  bride. 

The  power  and  ferocity  of  the  larger  animals  are  constantly  displayed  before  our  eyes,  though  on 
a smaller  scale.  The  cat  which  springs  upon  the  mouse  is  really  as  formidable  in  its  ability  to  injure, 
within  its  peculiar  range,  as  the  lion  which  bears  away  the  antelope  from  the  herd.  The  same 
instincts  guide  each  to  the  same  destruction  of  the  lives  of  others  of  the  animal  creation,  and 
throughout  all  nature  the  like  necessities  produce  the  like  effects. 

The  covering  of  the  brain  constitutes,  in  most  species  of  the  cat  kind,  a uniform  bony 
partition  which  leaves  a quadrangular  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cranium.  In  the  cat,  the 
brain  forms  of  the  body.  Blumenbach  enumerates  the  cat  kind  among  the  animals  remarkable  for 
their  acuteness  in  the  sense  of  smelling,  and  as  affording  examples  of  a very  complicated  formation  of 
the  principal  bone.*  The  sense  of  hearing  is  acute  in  most  of  the  cats.  Their  sight  is  acute,  and 
they  have  the  nictitating  membrane — -covering  the  ball  of  the  eye  whenever  this  is  desirable — of 
which  we  have  a familiar  instance  in  birds,  very  large  and  movable.  The  pigment,  as  far  as  we  know, 
is,  generally  speaking,  of  two  colours ; and  the  anterior  perforation  of  the  iris  is  formed  of  two  segments 
of  large  circles  joined,  giving  it  a long  and  short  axis,  the  long  axis  being  vertical. 

The  skeleton  of  all  the  feline  animals  presents  a light  but  well-built  mechanism.  The  bones, 
though  slender,  are  extremely  compact ; the  trunk,  having  to  contain  the  simple  digestive  apparatus 
requisite  for  the  assimilation  of  highly-organised  animal  food,  is  comparatively  slender,  and  flattened 


TEETH  OF  DOMESTIC  CAT.  SKELETON  OF  DOMESTIC  CAT. 


at  the  sides.  The  muscular  forces  are  thus  enabled  to  carry  the  light  body  along  by  extensive  bounds; 
and  it  is  thus  that  the  largest  felines  generally  make  their  attack. 

The  osteology,  or  bony  structure,  of  these  animals  presents  little  for  the  distinction  of  species, 
except  size ; and  in  no  animal  does  specific  character  depend  on  size  and  colour  more  entirely  than  it 
does  in  this  family.  Differences,  indeed,  occur ; such,  for  instance,  as  that  pointed  out  by  Professor 
Owen  between  the  skull  of  the  lion  and  that  of' the  tiger  ; but,'  taken  as  a whole,  the  skeleton  of  a cat 
is  very  nearly  the  miniature  representation  of  that  of  a lion  or  a tiger. 

The  teeth  of  the  animals  of  this  group  consist  of  six  small  and  nearly  equal  incisors  in  each  jaw, 
disposed  in  an  almost  straight  line  in  front  of  the  mouth  ; of  two  canines  bounding  the  series  of 
incisors,  those  of  the  upper  jaw  of  great  length,  strong,  conical,  sharp-pointed,  slightly  incurved, 
passing,  as  in  all  carnivorous  creatures  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  behind  those  of  the  lower,  which 
scarcely  differ  from  them  in  form,  but  are  somewhat  inferior  in  size  and  power  ; and  of  cheek-teeth, 
which  require  a more  particular  description. 

There  are  four  in  number  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  generally  three  in  the  lower ; the  two  anterioi 
in  both  series  are  smaller  than  the  third,  and  furnished  each  with  a single,  and  somewhat  conical, 

* The  ethmoid  bone. 
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pointed,  central  process ; the  third  in  the  lower  forms  two,  and  in  the  upper  three,  sharp-pointed  I 
lobes,  with  an  additional  internal  tubercle  in  the  latter  ; and  the  fourth,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
upper  jaw  and  is  placed  within  the  posterior  margin  of  the  third,  offers  nothing  more  than  a small 
transverse  tubercle.  The  series  is  not  absolutely  uninterrupted,  a vacancy  being  left  between  the  two 
somewhat  larger  lateral  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  canines  for  the  reception  of  the  canines  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  the  cheek-teeth  being  seldom  placed  in  close  apposition  with  each  other  or  with 
the  canines.  The  slightest  inspection  of  these  organs,  and  more  especially  of  the  canine  and  of  the 
larger  cheek-teeth  (the  latter  of  which  may  be  denominated  lacerators,  a term  equivalent  to  the 
French  designation  of  cnrnassiers),  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  tearing  asunder  the  large  masses  of  flesh  which  are  swallowed  by  these  animals  without 
being  subject  to  the  process  of  mastication,  which  their  structure  and  the  nature  of  their  food 
render  at  once  unnecessary  and  impracticable. 

The  invariable  analogy  between  the  teeth  and  the  digestive  organs  of  quadrupeds  forms  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  studies  of  comparative  anatomy.  The  teeth  that  are  made  for  tearing  and 
cutting  flesh,  and  fitted  into  jaws  of  great  strength,  incapable  of  lateral  motion,  but  closing  together 
like  a pair  of  shears,  are  always  accompanied  by  a stomach  of  less  complicated  structure  than  that 
which  is  fitted  for  the  more  difficult  digestion  of  vegetable  substances.  In  quadrupeds  which 
devour  their  prey  before  death  has  actually  taken  place  — while,  in  fact,  the  flesh  is  not  yet  set 
and  the  blood  still  warm — the  stomach  is  of  the  most  simple  structure.  In  such  animals,  also, 
the  intestines  are  much  shorter  than  those  which  feed  partly  or  entirely  on  vegetables.  In  the 
lion,  for  example,  those  intestinal  parts  called  by  anatomists  the  colon  and  coecum,  are  three  feet 
nine  inches  long ; and  in  the  goat,  a much  smaller  animal,  they  are  twenty-three  feet  nine  inches. 
This  simple  stomach  and  these  short  intestines  are  given  to  the  flesh-eating  animals  because  the  I 
gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  is  sufficient  of  itself  for  the  purpose  of  digestion.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a carnivorous  quadruped — as  a domestic  cat — may  be  brought  to  eat  vegetable  food,  but  flesh 
will  be  invariably  preferred.  If,  therefore,  the  teeth  of  a lion  or  a panther  were  able  to  bruise 
grass,  as  those  of  the  ruminating  animals  are,  their  stomachs  would  be  unable  to  digest  it  : just 
in  the  same  way  that  a sheep  or  a cow,  if  its  teeth  could  tear  flesh,  would  be  rendered  sick  by 
eating  that  substance.  The  stomach  of  the  lion,  too,  is  simpler  than  that  of  the  hyaena,  because 
the  one  prefers  seizing  a living  body  for  i^s  food,  and  the  other  is  attracted  by  a putrid  carcase. 

To  assist  in  the  laceration  of  their  food,  the  tongues  of  these  animals  are  armed,  especially 
towards  the  hinder  part,  with  numerous  close-set  bristly,  or  father  prickly,  papilla?,  the  points  of 
which  are  directed  backwards ; and  their  palates  offer  a series  of  transverse  ridges  covered  with 
rough  and  projecting  tubercles.  The  roughness  of  the  domestic  cat’s  tongue,  owing  to  this  structure, 
is  familiar  to  all ; and  with  it  accords  the  action  of  lions  and  tigers  in  licking  the  bones  of  their  prey, 
in  order  to  detach  any  remnants  of  flesh  adhering  to  them. 

Conscious  of  their  own  superiority,  which  secures  them  against  the  attacks  of  other  animals,  each 
one,  with  his  female  partner,  occupies  a solitary  den,  which  is  usually  concealed  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest.  When  pressed  by  hunger  they  issue  forth  in  search  of  their  prey,  which  they  rarely  attack 
with  open  force,  but,  stealing  on  with  noiseless  tread,  or  stationing  themselves  in  ambush  in  such 
situations  as  appear  suitable  to  their  purpose,  they  watch  with  indefatigable  patience  the  approach  of 
their  victim. 

Their  motions  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  their  mode  of  life.  Incapable  of  long-continued 
speed,  their  usual  gait  is  slow,  cautious,  and  stealthy,  with  their  posterior  limbs  beat  beneath  them,  and 
their  ears  distended  to  catcli  the  slightest  noise.  Guided  by  these  organs,  the  internal  structure  ol 
which  is  highly  developed,  they  trace  the  sound  of  footsteps  to  an  almost  incredible  distance,  and 
direct  themselves  towards  their  prey  with  unerring  certainty.  In  this  quest  the  sense  of  smell,  which 
they  possess  in  a very  low  degree,  affords  them  but  little  assistance  ; their  sight,  however,  is  good, 
and  serves  them  equally  well  both  by  day  and  night,  their  extremely  dilatable  pupils  adapting  them- 
selves with  admirable  precision  to  various  intensities  of  light.  To  this  object  the  frequently  elon- 
gated form  of  their  pupils,  the  light  green  or  yellow  colour  of  a large  portion  of  the  choroid  coat  of 
their  eyes,  and  the  extent  of  their  nictitating  membrane,  must  also  essentially  contribute. 


THE  DOMESTIC  CAT* 


The  child  of  our  engraving  has  arrayed  the  monkey  in  grotesque  attire,  and  she  appears  fondling  the 
do"  with  her  foot,  but  her  hand  is  reserved  for  the  cat,  as  her  lap  is  for  the  kitten ; and  such  is  the 
feeling  which  has  prevailed  during  periods  of  time,  and  to  an  extent  in  geographical  range,  alike 

indescribable.  _ 

The  Cat,  found  in  almost  every  house,  is  among  the  smaller  species  of  the  great  feline  family.  It 

is  he  chat  of  the  French  ; gatto  of  the  Italians ; gato  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese ; katze  of  the 
Germans  ; cyperse  kat  and  hugs  kat  of  the  Dutch  ; katta  of  the  Swedes  ; kat  of  the  Danes  ; catli  and 


HOUSEHOLD  PUTS. 

___  , , , , l-  t i->.,v  fails  domestica,  seu  catus.  The  Greek  word,t 

geor  cath  of  the  Welsh;  and  of  our  early  naturalist,  Hay,  jet  is  aome.  , 

...  ,.  tfl  i,e  merely  a descriptive  term.  Hut  the  names 

like  manv  terms  ffives  us  no  information,  and  appeal  y _ 7,7? 

. y ’f  r . • whence  the  denominatives  catulus  and  catellus  are 

just  given  are  the  same  as  the  -Latin  canes,  v 1 , , , , , , 

, 6 , xx  xi.,7  v,mir.n  entertained  by  many,  that  northern  and  western 

derived  ; and  this  affords  some  support  to  the  notion  entertanmu  j j, 

Europe  received  the  cat  through  the  Romans.  . tj-  1 , r>  wn ~ 

The  cat  has  been  known,  from  time  immemorial  to  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  Pecans  t « 

domiciled  among  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  may  be  traced  m the 
mythology  of  some  of  the  nations.  In  such  veneration  was  the  cat  held  among  the  Egyptians, 


* Felis  domestica. 


t AiXoxpor,  alfiros. 
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one  died  a natural  death,  it  was  lamented  witli  certain  appointed  symbols  of  grief ; if  killed,  the 
murderer  was  given  up  to  the  rabble  to  be  buffeted  to  death,  while  the  feline  remains  were  embalmed 
and  deposited  in  niches  of  the  catacombs.  It  seems,  from  Egyptian  paintings,  tliat  sportsmen,  when  out 
in  boats  for  the  purpose  of  taking  water-fowl,  were  sometimes  attended  by  a favourite  cat,  and  from  the 
readiness  with  which  it  is  represented  to  have  seized  the  game,  the  artist  intended  to  show  tliat  these 
animals  must  have  acted  as  retrievers,  or  were  trained  to  catch  the  birds,  being  let  out  of  the  boats  into  the 
thickets  which  grew  at  the  water’s  edge.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  great  skill  attributed  to  the 
Egyptians  in  taming  and  training  animals,  it  is  difficult  to  believe,  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  remarks, 
that  the  cat  could,  on  any  consideration,  be  induced  to  take  the  water  in  quest  of  the  fallen  bird. 

An  insult  offered  to  a cat  by  a Roman  was  the  cause  of  an  insurrection  among  the  Egyptians,  | 
even  when  the  fact  of  their  own  subjugation  could  not  excite  them  to  rebel ; and  it  is  also  related 
that  Cambyses,  availing  himself  of  this  regard  for  the  animal,  made  himself  master  of  Pelusis,  which 
had  hitherto  successfully  resisted  his  arms,  by  an  ingenious  stratagem.  This  was  the  gift  to  each 
soldier  employed  in  the  attack  of  a live  cat  instead  of  a buckler,  and  the  Egyptian  garrison  preferred 
yielding  to  the  conqueror  to  allowing  the  objects  of  their  veneration  to  be  injured. 

At  the  present  day  the  cat  is  as  much  liked  by  the  Moslems  of  Egypt  and  Syria  as  the  dog  is 
despised.  They  are  sensible,  indeed,  that  the  dog  is  capable  of  superior  virtues  and  services ; but  the 
cleanliness,  the  delicacy,  and  the  luxurious  softness  of  the  cat  recommend  it  to  higher  favour  and 
attention.  There  are  cats  in  almost  all  houses — in  the  abodes  of  the  rich  they  are  much  indulged ; 
they  are  admitted  to  the  best  apartments,  and  partake  in  the  indolent  repose  of  their  owners,  who 
delight  in  stroking  their  soft  down.  In  short,  the  cats  are  much  more  favourably  treated  than  the 
mass  of  the  race  in  this  and  other  European  countries ; even  the  boys  do  not  molest  them,  and  the 
dogs  are  at  peace  with  them ; one  consequence  of  which  is  that  they  are  commonly  more  gentle  and 
familiar  than  they  are  with  us. 

In  many  eastern  towns  there  are  large  numbers  of  unowned  cats, which  at  night  prowl  about  over  the 
house-tops,  and  descend  from  them  into  the  areas  of  houses,  and  by  day  shelter  in  various  obscure  retreats. 
In  towns  where  there  are  Franks,  who  believe  the  plague  to  be  contagious,  such  cats  as  appear  during 
that  calamity  are  shot  without  mercy,  as  it  is  believed  that  by  access  from  the  house-tops,  from  which 
they  cannot  be  excluded,  they  introduce  the  contagion  in  their  fur.  As  the  kittens  are  not  destroyed, 
these  animals  are  simply  the  refuse  of  the  house-cat,  abandoned  to  their  own  resources.  For  the 
support  of  these  cats  funds  have  sometimes  been  bequeathed  by  charitable  persons,  in  consequence  of 
which  large  numbers  are,  in  the  great  cities,  daily  fed  in  certain  public  places,  well  known  to  the  cats 
themselves. 

Cecco  maintained  that  nature  was  more  potent  than  art,  while  Dante  asserted  the  contrary.  To 
prove  his  principle  the  great  Italian  bard  referred  to  his  cat,  which,  by  repeated  practice,  he  had 
taught  to  hold  a candle  in  its  paw,  while  he  supped  or  read.  Cecco  desired  to  witness  the  experiment, 
and  went  to  Dante’s  house  not  unprepared  to  see  his  own  views  confirmed  as  the  result.  When 
Dante’s  cat  was  performing  its  part,  Cecco,  lifting  up  the  lid  of  a pot  which  he  had  filled  with  mice, 
the  creature  of  art  dropped  the  candle,  and  sprang  on  its  prey  with  all  its  instinctive  propensity. 
Dante  was  disconcerted,  and  felt  that  vision  favoured  the  opinion  which  was  opposed  to  his  own. 

THE  ANGORA  CAT* 


This  animal  is  a very  beautiful  variety,  with  silvery  hair  of  tine  silken  texture,  generally  longest  on  the 
neck,  but  also  long  on  the  tail.  Some  are  yellowish,  and  others  of  an  olive  hue,  approaching  to  the 
•colour  of  the  lion  ; but  all  are  delicate  creatures,  and  of  gentle  dispositions. 

When  M.  Sonnini  was  in  Egypt  he  had  an  Angora  cat,  which  remained,  for  a long  time,  in  his 
possession.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind,  and  its  manners  rendered  it  equally 
attractive.  In  Sonnini’ s solitary  moments  it  chiefly  kept  by  his  side ; it  interrupted  him 
frequently  in  the  midst  of  his  labours  or  meditations,  by  little  affecting  caresses,  and  generally 
followed  him  in  his  walks.  During  his  absence,  it  sought  and  called  for  him  incessantly,  with  the 


* Folia  Angora. 
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greatest  inquietude ; and  if  it  wei-e  long  before  he  re-appeared,  it  would  quit  his  apartment,  and 
attach  itself  to  the  person  of  the  house  where  he  lived,  for  whom,  next  to  himself,  it  entertained 
the  greatest  affection.  It  recognised  his  voice  at  a distance,  and  seemed  to  increase  in  satisfac- 
tion with  him.  Its  look  was  as  gentle  as  its  character,  and  its  gait  was  frank.  In  a word,  it 
possessed  the  disposition  of  the  most  amiable  dog  beneath  the  brilliant  fur  of  a cat.  “ This  animal,” 
says  M.  Sonnini,  “ was  my  principal  amusement  for  several  years.  How  was  the  expression  of  its 
attachment  depicted  on  its  countenance  ! How  many  times  have  its  tender  caresses  made  me  forget 
my  troubles,  and  consoled  me  in  my  misfortunes  ! My  beautiful  and  interesting  companion  at  length 
perished.  After  several  days  of  suffering,  during  which  I never  forsook  it,  its  eyes  constantly 
fixed  on  me,  were  at  length  extinguished  ; and  its  loss  rent  my  heart  with  sorrow.” 


THE  PERSIAN  CAT. 

This  is  a variety  with  the  hair  very  much  produced,  and  very  silky,  perhaps  more  so  than  that  of  the 
Angora  cat.  It  is,  however,  differently  coloured,  being  of  a fine  uniform  gray  on  the  upper  part,  with  the 
texture  of  the  fur  as  soft  as  silk,  and  the  lustre  glossy ; the  colour  fades  off  on  the  lower  parts  of  the 
sides,  and  passes  into  white,  or  nearly  so,  on  the  belly.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
varieties,  and  it  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  gentle  in  its  manners. 


DOMESTIC  CATS. 


It  lias  been  said  that  “ white  cats  with  blue  eyes  are  always  deaf.”  Of  this  assertion  the  follow- 
ing fact  supplies  a singular  proof.  At  Allesbury  Rectory,  near  Coventry,  there  was,  some  years  ago, 
a white  cat  of  the.  Persian  breed,  probably  not  a thoroughbred  one,  procured  from  Lord  Dudley’s,  at 
Hindley.  This  favourite  animal  was  a female,  quite  white,  and  entirely  deaf.  She  produced,  at 
various  times,  many  litters  of  kittens,  of  which,  generally,  some  were  quite  white,  others  more  or  less 
mottled,  tabby,  (fee.  But  the  extraordinary  circumstance  was,  that  of  the  offspring  produced  at  one 
and  the  same  birth,  such  as  were  white,  like  the  mother,  were  also  invariably  deaf,  while  those  that 
had  the  least  speck  of  colour  on  their  fur  as  invariably  possessed  the  usual  faculty  of  hearing. 
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THE  TORTOISE-SHELL  CAT. 

O.ve  of  the  prettiest  varieties  of  those  which  have  the  fur  of  moderate  length  is  so  denominated.  It 
lias  no  particle  of  silvery  gloss.  The  colours  are  very  pure  black,  white,  and  reddish  orange  • and 
in  this  country,  at  least,  males  thus  mai-ked  are  said  to  be  rare,  though  they  are  quite  common  in 
E crypt  and  the  south  of  Europe.  Tortoise-shell  cats  are  very  elegant,  and,  though  delicate  in  form,  are^ 
at  the  same  time,  very  active,  and  among  the  most  attached  and  grateful  of  their  race. 

THE  TAIL-LESS  CAT. 

The  breed  of  cats  without  tails  is  well  known  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  accounted  by  its  people  as 
one  of  its  greatest  curiosities.  The  hind  legs  of  these  animals  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  cats 
with  tails,  giving  them  somewhat  of  a rabbit-like  aspect.  Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  are 


CATS  AT  THEIR  GAMBOLS.  AFTER  A GROTESQUE  ENGRAVING  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

a cross  between  the  cat  and  the  rabbit.  The  tail-less  cats  are  said  to  be  good  mousers.  When  a 
perfect  animal  of  this  kind  is  crossed  with  an  ordinary  tailed  cat,  the  progeny  are  said  to  exhibit  all 
intermediate  states  between  tail  and  no  tail. 

Of  all  feline  animals  the  domestic  cat  is  the  most  fertile,  arising  from  the  abundance  of  food,  shelter, 
and  protection  consequent  on  her  alliance  with  man. 

The  domestic  cat  is  very  nervous,  and  easily  startled.  S!ic  gives  out  the  electric  sjiark  when  her 
fur  is  rubbed  contrary  to  its  direction,  as  is  very  conspicuous  when  this  is  done  in  the  dark.  Under 
the  excitement  of  fear,  the  same  effect  is  produced  on  the  long  hairs  of  the  tail,  as  if  a stream  of 
electricity  were  transmitted  through  them,  and  they  all  stood  out  from  the  surface  to  which  they  are 
attached,  giving  the  tail  an  appearance  of  treble  its  usual  thickness ; at  the  same  time  the  back  is 
raised,  and  the  body  drawn  into  the  smallest,  compass.  Cats  are  attracted  by  peculiar  Odom's,  and 
exhibit  great  fondness  for  catmint  and  valerian,  nibbing  their  noses,  and  rolling  themselves  in  the 
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latter,  with  signs  of  great  and  uncontrollable  excitement.  Cats  are  very  cleanly,  are  fond  of  warmth, 
and  seek  a soft  place  for  their  repose.  The  peculiar  soft,  vibrating  noise  called  “ purring”  expresses 
their  satisfaction . 

Montenegro  presented  to  the  elder  Almagro  the  first  cat  which  was  brought  to  South  America, 
and  was  rewarded  for  it  with  six  hundred  pesos. 

The  first  couple  of  cats  which  were  carried  to  Cuyaba,  sold  for  a pound  weight  of  gold.  A s 
there  was  a plague  of  rats  in  the  settlement,  these  cats  were  purchased  as  a speculation,  which 
proved  very  profitable.  The  first  kittens  were  sold  for  the  sum  of  thirty  oitavas  each.  The  next 
generation  were  worth  twenty  ; and  the  price  gradually  fell  as  the  inhabitants  became  stocked  with 
these  beautiful  and  useful  creatures. 

Camden  relates  “ how  Alphonse,  a Portuguese,  being  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and 
being  presented  by  the  king  thereof  with  his  weight  in  gold  for  a cat  to  kill  their  mice,  and  an 
ointment  to  kill  their  flies,  which  he  improved  in  five  years  to  six  thousand  pounds  on  the  place,  and, 
returning  to  Portugal,  after  fifteen  years’  traffic,  became  the  third  man  in  the  kingdom.”  Sir 
William  Gore  Ouseley,  in  his  Travels,  speaking  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  an  island  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  mentions  also,  on  the  authority  of  a Persian  MS.,  that  in  the  tenth  century,  one 
Keis,  the  son  of  a poor  widow  in  Si  rat',  embarked  for  India,  with  his  sole  property — a cat.  “ There 
he  fortunately  arrived  at  a time  when  the  palace  was  so  infested  by  mice  and  rats,  that  they  invaded 
the  king’s  food,  and  persons  were  employed  to  drive  them  from  the  royal  banquet.  Keis  produced 
his  cat,  the  noxious  vermin  soon  disappeared,  and  magnificent  rewards  were  bestowed  on  the 
adventurer  of  Siraf,  who  returned  to  that  city,  and  afterwards,  with  his  mother  and  brothers,  settled 
in  the  island,  which,  from  him,  has  been  denominated  Keis , or,  according  to  the  Persians,  Keish."  The 
accordance  of  these  stories  with  that  of  Whittington  and  his  cat  will  at  once  occur  to  the  reader. 

“ Our  ancestors,”  says  Pennant,  “ seem  to  have  had  a high  sense  of  the,  utility  of  this  animal. 
That  excellent  prince,  Howel  Dda,  or  Howel  the  Good,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him,  among  his  laws, 
ifcc.,  relating  to  the  px-ices  of  animals  (Leges  Walliae),  to  include  that  of  the  cat,  and  to  describe  the 
qualities  it  ought  to  have.  The  pi-ice  of  a kitling  before  it  could  see,  was  to  be  a penny ; till  it  caught 
a mouse,  twopence.  It  was  required  besides,  that  it  should  be  perfect  in  its  senses  of  hearing  and 
seeing,  have  the  claws  whole,  and  be  a good  mouser ; but  if  it  failed  in  any  of  these  qualities,  the 
seller  was  to  forfeit  to  the  buyer  the  third  part  of  its  value.  If  any  one  stole  or  killed  the  cat  that 
guarded  the  prince’s  granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a milch  ewe,  its  fleece,  and  lamb ; or  as  much  wheat  as, 
when  poured  on  the  cat  suspended  by  its  tail,  the  head  toxxching  the  floor,  would  form  a heap  high 
enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the  former.”  This  quotation  is  not  only  curious,  as  being  an  evidence  of  the 
simplicity  of  ancient  manners,  but  it  almost  proves  to  a demonstration  that  cats  are  not  aborigines 
of  these  islands,  or  known  to  the  earliest  inhabitants.  The  large  price  set  on  them,  if  we  consider  the 
high  value  of  specie  at  that  time,  and  the  great  cai-e  taken  of  the  improvement  and  breed  of  an 
animal  that  multiplies  so  fast,  are  almost  certain  proofs  of  their  being  little  known  at  that  period. 

The  fondness  of  house  cats  for  fish  is  very  remarkable,  as  they  ai-e  the  Icagt  disposed  of  all 
quadrupeds  towards  water,  and  will  not,  when  they  can  avoid  it,  wet  one  of  their  feet,  much  less  plunge 
into  it.  Yet  one  cat  was  observed  to  catch  a trout,  by  darting  upon  it  in  a deep  clear  water,  at  the 
mill  at  Weaford,  near  Lichfield.  The  cat  belonged  to  Mi\  Stanley,  who  had  often  observed  her  catch 
fish  in  the  same  manner,  in  summer,  when  the  mill-pool  was  di'awn  so  low  that  the  fish  could  be 
seen.  Mr.  Bill,  when  he  lived  near  Carshalton,  in  Surrey,  had  a cat  that  was  often  known  to  plunge, 
without  hesitation,  into  the  river  Wandle,  and  swim  over  to  an  island,  at  a little  distance  from  the 
bank.  To  this  there  could  be  no  other  inducement  than  the  fish  she  might  catch  on  her  passage,  or 
the  vermin  that  the  island  afforded. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  following  fact.  At  Caverton  Mill,  in  Roxburghshire,  a beautiful 
spot  upon  the  Kale  Water,  there  was  a favourite  cat,  domesticated  in  the  dwelling-house,  which  stood 
at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  the  mill.  When  the  mill-work  ceased,  the  water 
was,  as  usual,  stopped  at  the  dam-head  ; and  the  dam  below,  consequently,  ran  gradually  more  shallow, 
often  leaving  trout,  which  had  ascended  when  it  was  full,  to  struggle  back  with  difficulty  to  the  parent 
stream  ; and  so  well  acquainted  had  puss  become  with  this  circumstance,  and  so  fond  was  she  of  fish,  that 
the  moment  she  heard  the  noise  of  the  mill-clapper  cease,  she  used  to  scamper  off  to  the  dam,  and,  up  to  her 
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Lolly  in  water,  continued  to  catch  fish  like  an  otter.  Even  she  appears,  however,  to  have  been  sur- 
passed by  the  cat  of  Mr.  Moody,  of  Jesmond,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  catching,  as  she  did  for  some 
years,  fish  with  great  assiduity,  and  frequently  bringing  them  home  alive.  Besides  minnow's  and  eels, 
she  occasionally  carried  home  pilchards,  one  of  which,  about  six  inches  long,  was  found  in  her  posses- 
sion. She  also  contrived  to  teach  a neighbour’s  cat  to  fish  ; and  the  two  have  been  seen  together 
watching  by  the  Uis  for  their  prey.  At  other  times  they  have  been  observed  at  op]>osite  sides  of  the 
river,  not  far  from  each  other. 

“ I had,”  says  M.  Weuzel,  “a  cat  and  a dog,  which  became  so  attached  to  each  other,  that  thev 
would  never  willingly  be  asunder.  Whenever  the  dog  got  any  choice  morsel  of  food,  he  was  sure  to 
divide  it  with  his  whiskered  friend.  They  always  ate  sociably  out  of  one  plate,  slept  in  the  same  bed, 
and  daily  -walked  out  together. 

“ Wishing  to  put  this  apparently  sincere  friendship  to  the  proof,  I,  one  day,  took  the  cat  bv 
herself  into  my  room,  while  I had  the  dog  guarded  in  another  apartment.  I entertained  the  cat  in  a 
most  sumptuous  manner,  being  desirous  to  see  what  sort  of  meal  she  would  make  without  her  friend, 
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w ho  had  hitherto  been  her  constant  table  companion.  The  cat  enjoyed  the  treat  with  great  glee,  and 
seemed  to  have  entirely  forgotten  the  dog.  I had  had  a partridge  for  dinner,  half  of  which  I intended 
to  keep  for  supper  My  wife  covered  it  with  a plate,  and  put  it  into  a cupboard,  the  door  of  which  she 
did  not  lock,  i lie  cat  left  the  room,  and  I walked  out  on  business.  My  wife,  meanwhile,  sat  at 
woik  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  When  I returned  home,  she  related  to  me  the  following  circum- 
stance : The  cat  having  hastily  left  the  dining-room,  went  to  the  dog,  and  mewed  uncommonly 

mid,  and  in  different  tones  of  voice ; which  the  dog,  from  time  to  time,  answered  with  a short  bark. 

icj  then  went  to  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  cat  had  dined,  and  waited  till  it  was  opened,  when  they 
lot  i enteied  the  apartment.  The  mewing  of  the  cat  excited  my  wife’s  attention.  She  rose  from  her  seat, 
am  stepped  softly  up  to  the  door,  which  stood  ajar,  to  observe  what  was  going  on.  The  cat  led  the 
tog  to  tie  cupboard  which  contained  the  partridge,  pushed  off  the  plate  which  covered  it,  and,  taking 
out  m}  intended  supper,  laid  it  before  her  canine  friend,  who  devoured  it  greedily. 

io  ia  j } the  cat,  by  her  mewing,  had  given  the  dog  to  understand  what  an  excellent  meal  she 
la  mac  e, , and  how  sorry  she  was  he  had  not  participated  in  it;  but,  at  the  same  time,  had  intimated 
a some  nng  w as  left  for  him  in  the  cupboard,  and  persuaded  him  to  follow'  her  thither.  Since  that 
time  iaw,  paid  particular  attention  to  these  animals,  and  am  perfectly  convinced  that  they  communi- 
cate to  each  other  whatever  seems  interesting  to  either.” 


* Fclis  Canadensis.  E.  GcotTroy. 
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It  lias  been  remarked  that  instinctive  terror  will  subdue  the  energies  of  some  creatures,  rendering 
them  stupefied  and  motionless  at  the  sudden  approach  of  danger.  Cats  are  supposed  to  possess,  in  some 
degree,  this  power  of  terrifying  their  prey.  An  illustration  of  this  notion  is  thus  given  by  Montaigne  : — 
“ There  was  at  my  house,  a little  while  ago,  a cat  seen  watching  a bird  upon  the  top  of  a tree, 
and  for  some  time  they  mutually  fixed  their  eyes  on  each  other.  At  length  the  bird  let  herself  fall 
into  the  cat  s claws,  either  dazzled  or  astonished  by  the  force  of  imagination,  or  drawn  by  some  attrac- 
tive power  in  the  cat.  this  is  similar  to  the  story  told  of  the  falconer,  who,  having  earnestly  fixed  liis 
eyes  on  a kite  in  the  air,  laid  a wager  that  he  would  bring  her  down  by  the  power  of  sight  alone,  and 
succeeded,  as  it  was  said  / for,  when  I borrow  a tale  of  this  kind,  I charge  it  upon  the  conscience  of 
those  from  whom  I have  it.” 

The  attachment  of  a cat  is  partly  local  and  partly  personal  \ and  the  local  is  often  stronger  than 
the  personal  attachment.  These  animals  do  not  very  readily  adapt  themselves  to  a change  of  houses, 
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but  the  mode  of  doing  so  is  worthy  of  notice.  Thus  a cat  will  be  found  to  examine  every  100m  in 
the  house,  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar ; if  a door  is  shut,  he  waits  till  it  is  opened,  ascertains  the 
relative  size  and  position  of  every  article  of  furniture ; and  only  when  his  survey  is  completed  does 
he  sit  down  contented  with  his  new  abode.  If  a new  piece  of  furniture,  if  even  a large  book  01 
portfolio,  is  newly  placed  in  a room  which  a cat  frequents,  he  walks  round  it,  smells  it,  takes  note,  so 
to  speak,  of  its  size  and  appearance,  and  then  gives  himself  no  further  trouble  respecting  it. 

The  Rev.  W.  Bingley,  well  known  to  the  present  writer,  and  to  many,  for  his  valuable  works  on 
natural  history,  had  a friend  whose  dog  and  cat  had  several  contentious  struggles  lor  the  masteiy, 
until  the  dog  so  completely  prevailed  that  the  cat  was  compelled  to  seek  for  shelter  elsewhere.  The 
dog  was  the  only  animal  for  several  succeeding  months  in  the  house  ; but,  at  length,  he  was  poisoned 
by  a female  servant,  whose  nocturnal  visitors  he  had  betrayed,  and  was  soon  after  carried  out  lifeless 
into  the  court  before  the  door.  The  excited  cat  was  now  observed,  from  a neighbouring  roof,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  several  persons  who  went  up  to  look  at  him  j and,  when  all  had  retired,  he  descended, 
and  crept  cautiously  into  the  court.  Tie  soon  ventured  to  approach  the  dog,  and  after  having  patted 
it  frequently  with  his  paw,  appeared  perfectly  sensible  that  his  late  quarrelsome  companion  could  n 
more  insult  him,  and  from  that  time  he  quietly  returned  to  his  former  residence. 

Mr.  Whitley,  who  lived  at  Old  Brompton,  near  London,  had  a cut  which  lie  called  T ic 
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veller  ” A friend  of  his,  who  was  then  going  as  master  of  a vessel  to  the  West  Indies,  took  a liking 
(c>  her  and  so  she  was  given  to  him  as  a token  of  remembrance.  Accordingly,  she  was  carried  from 
Old  Brompton,  through  London,  put  on  board  Mr.  Whitley’s  ship,  performed  the  voyage,  and  returned 
to  the  wharf  whence  she  set  out.  And  yet  she  had  not  forgotten  the  home  where  she  had  been 
nourished  nor  the  haunts  to  which  she  had  become  attached  ; for,  as  soon  as  she  possibly  could,  she 
escaped  from  the  vessel,  tracked  her  way  through  the  intricate  streets  and  lanes  of  the  metropolis,  and, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  the  family,  arrived  in  safety  at  her  former  residence.  Other  well-attested  facta  , 
are  scarcely  less  singular. 

M.  Antoine  states,  that  in  a cloister  in  France,  where  the  meal-times  were  announced  by  the  ring- 
ing of  a bell,  a cat  was  regularly  in  attendance  as  soon  as  it  was  heard,  that  she,  too,  according  to 
custom,  might  be  fed.  One  day  it  happened  that  she  was  shut  up  in  a room  by  herself  when  the  Oil 
rang,  so  that  she  was  not  able  to  reach  the  usual  spot.  Some  hours  after  she  was  let  out,  when  she 
instantly  ran  to  the  place  where  she  was  accustomed  to  find  her  dinner,  but  there  was  none  for  her.  I n 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  bell  was  heard  ringing  at  an  unusual  time,  when  some  of  the  inmates, 
wishing  to  know  the  cause,  found  that  the  cat  "was  clinging  to  the  bell-rope. 

A friend  of  Gilbert  White  had  a little  helpless  leveret  brought  to  him,  which  the  servants  fed 
with  milk  in  a spoon,  and  about  the  same  time  his  cat  kittened,  and  the  young  were  dispatched  and 
buried.  The  hare  was  soon  lost,  and  supposed  to  be  killed  by  some  dog  or  cat.  However,  in  about  a 
fortnight,  as  tjie  master  was  sitting  in  his  garden,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  he  observed  his  cat,  with 
tail  erect,  trotting  towards  liim,  and  calling  with  little,  short,  inward  notes  of  complacency — such  as 
they  use  towards  their  kittens — while  something  was  gamboling  after  him,  which  proved  to  be  the. 
leveret,  that  the  cat  had  sustained  with  her  milk,  and  continued  to  support  with  great  affection. 

Captain  Marryatt  relates  the  following  circumstances,  which  are  still  more  curious  : — 

“ A little  black  spaniel  had  five  puppies,  which  were  considered  too  many  for  her  to  bring  up. 
As,  however,  the  breed  was  much  in  request,  her  mistress  was  unwilling  that  any  of  them  should  l e 
destroyed,  and  she  asked  the  cook  whether  she  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  a portion  of  them 
up  by  hand  before  the  kitchen  fire.  In  reply,  the  cook  observed  that  the  cat  had  that  day  kittened, 
and  that,  perhaps,  the  puppies  might  be  substituted.  The  cat  made  no  objection,  took  to  them  kindly, 
and,  gradually,  all  the  kittens  were  taken  away,  and  the  cat  nursed  the  two  puppies  only.  Now,  the 
first  curious  fact  was,  that  the  two  puppies  nursed  by  the  cat  were,  in  a fortnight,  as  active  and  playful 
as  kittens  would  have  been ; they  had  the  use  of  their  legs,  barked,  and  gamboled  about ; while  the 
other  three,  nursed  by  the  mother,  were  whining  and  rolling  about  like  flat  slugs.  The  cat  gave  them 
her  tail  to  play  with,  and  they  were  always  in  motion  : they  soon  ate  meat,  and,  long  before  the  others, 
they  were  fit  to  be  removed.  This  was  done,  and  the  cat  became  very  inconsolable.  She  prowled 
about  the  house,  and,  on  the  second  day  of  tribulation,  fell  in  with  the  little  spaniel  who  was  nursing 
the  three  other  puppies.  ‘ Oh ! ’ says,  Puss,  putting  up  her  back,  ‘ it  is  you  who  have  stolen  my 
children.  ‘No,’  replied  the  spaniel,  with  a snarl,  ‘they  are  my  own  flesh  and  blood!’  ‘That  won't 
do,  said  the  cat ; ‘ 1 11  take  my  oath  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  that  you  have  my  two  puppies.’ 
thereupon  issue  was  joined — that  is  to  say,  there  was  a desperate  combat,  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  the  spaniel,  and  in  the  cat  walking  off  proudly  with  one  of  the  puppies,  which  she  took  to  her  own 
bed.  I laving  deposited  this  one,  she  returned,  fought  again,  gained  another  victory,  and  redeemed 

another  puppy.  Now,  it  is  very  singular  that  she  should  only  have  taken  two,  the  exact  number  she 
had  been  deprived  of.” 


Of  stia-nge  attachments  on  the  part  of  cats,  reciprocated  by  very  different  animals,  there  are  n any 
ms  aiiccs.  The  celebrated  stallion,  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  and  a black  cat,  for  example,  were,  for 
nian^yeais,  ^ <;  Warmcs^  fl'ierKls.  When  the  horse  died,  the  cat  sat  upon  his  carcase  till  it  was  put 
uiu  ei  giound  , and  then,  crawling  slowly  and  reluctantly  away,  was  never  seen  again  till  her  dc:ul 
°.  ^ 'VaS  °.unc\  a hay-loft.  Portraits  of  the  Arabian  and  Cat  were  painted  by  Stubbs,  who  was 

W i ■ ’ 111  lls  l°r  pictures  of  animals.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a hunter  in  the  royal  stables 
I S01’  ” " ''c^1  tl  ca,t  "'as  so  attached,  that  whenever  he  was  in  the  stable  she  would  never  leave 

. • ' . i U l 1 011  J' 1L,  ^orses  hack,  while  he  was  so  pleased  with  the  attention,  that,  to  accommodate 

, . ’ * N opt  (u.s  Imi.w.s  \V  i||  sometimes  do)  standing.  This,  however,  was  found  to  injure  his  health) 

and  the  cat  was  therefore  removed  to  u ,i:u.  , ..  f, 

leiuuvcu  to  a distant  part  ol  the  country. 
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A lady,  residing  in  Glasgow,  had  a cat  sent  to  her  from  Edinburgh,  in  a closed  basket,  which  was 
placed  in  a carriage.  Puss  was  carefully  watched  for  two  months,  but  having  had  two  young  ones,  she  was 
left  to  herself  at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  soon  disappeared  with  both  her  kittens.  Her  last  owner, 
prizing  her  highly,  wrote  to  her  friends  in  Edinburgh,  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  cat,  and,  about  a fort- 
night after  she  was  missed  at  Glasgow,  her  well-known  mew  was  heard  at  the  street-door  of  her  old 
mistress.  As  soon  as  it  was  opened,  thei’e  were  puss  and  her  kittens  : they  looking  plump  and  well,  but 
she  extremely  thin  ; and  no  wonder,  when  the  task  she  had  performed  is  duly  considered.  The  distance 
between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  is  forty  miles ; and  as  the  cat  could  only  carry  one  kitten  at  a time, 
if  she  took  it  part  of  the  way,  then  went  back  for  the  other,  and  thus  conveyed  them  by  turns,  she 
must  have  travelled  at  least  a hundred  and  twenty  miles ; while  her  sagacity  must  have  suggested  the 
necessity  of  her  tx-avelling  in  the  night,  as  well  as  other  precautions,  for  the  safety  of  her  young.  Her 
strong  attachment  to  her  former  abode  is  also  remai’kable. 

“ A favourite  cat,”  says  the  late  Dr.  Mason  Good,  “ that  was  accustomed  from  day  to  day  to  take  her 
station  quietly  at  my  elbow,  on  the  writing-table,  sometimes  for  hour  after  hour,  whilst  I was  engaged 
in  study,  became  at  length  less  constant  in  her  attendance,  as  she  had  a kitten  to  take  care  of.  One 
morning  she  placed  herself  in  the  same  spot,  but  seemed  unquiet,  and,  instead  of  seating  herself  as 
usual,  continued  to  rub  her  furry  sides  against  my  hand  and  pen,  as  though  resolved  to  draw  my  atten- 
tion, and  make  me  leave  off. 

“As  soon  as  she  had  accomplished  this  point,  she  leaped  down  on  the  carpet,  and  made  towards 
the  door,  with  a look  of  great  uneasiness.  I opened  the  door  for  her,  as  she  seemed  to  desire ; but, 
instead  of  going  forward,  she  turned  round,  and  looked  earnestly  at  me,  as  though  she  wished  me  to 
follow  hex1,  or  had  something  to  communicate.  I did  not  fully  undei'stand  her  meaning,  and,  being  much 
engaged  at  the  same  time,  shut  the  door  upon  her,  that  she  might  go  -where  she  liked.  In  less  than  an 
hour  afterwards,  she  had  again  foxxnd  an  entrance  into  the  room,  and  drawn  close  to  me  ; but,  instead 
of  mounting  the  table,  and  rubbing  herself  against  my  hand  as  before,  she  was  now  under  the  table, 
aud  continued  to  rub  herself  against  my  feet ; on  moving  which,  I stx-uck  them  against  something 
which  seemed  to  be  in  their  way,  and,  on  looking  down,  beheld,  with  eqxxal  grief  and  astonishment,  the 
dead  body  of  her  little  kitten,  covex’ed  over  with  cinder-dust,  and  which  I supposed  had  been  alive 
and  in  good  health. 

“I  now  entered  into  the  entire  tx-ain  of  this  afflicted  cat’s  feelings.  She  had  suddenly  lost  the 
nursling  she  doted  on,  and  was  resolved  to  make  me  acquainted  with  it — assuredly  that  I might 
know  her  grief,  and  px-obably,  also,  that  I might  inquire  into  the  cause ; and,  finding  me  too  dxxll  to 
understand  her  expression,  motioning  that  I would  follow  her  to  the  cinder-heap  on  which  the  dead 
kitten  had  been  thrown,  she  took  the  great  labour  of  bringing  it  to  me  herself,  from  the  area  on  the 
basement  flooi-,  and  up  a whole  flight  of  stairs,  and  laid  it  at  my  feet.  I took  up  the  kitten  in  my 
hand,  the  cat  still  following  me,  made  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  its  death,  -which  I foxxnd,  on  summoning 
the  servants,  to  have  been  an  accident,  in  which  no  one  was  much  to  blame ; and  the  yearning  mother 
having  thus  obtained  her  object,  aixd  got  her  master  to  enter  into  her  cause,  and  divide  hex  sonows 
with  her,  gradually  took  comfoi't,  and  resumed  her  former  station  by  my  side. 

There  are  no  x-ecords  of  the  histrionic  powers  of  cats,  like  those  of  rats  " and  poodles,!  aheady 
described.  Even  when  there  have  been  dramatic  representations  of  Whittington  s C at,  a dog,  sew  ed 
up  in  some  pxxssy’s  skin,  has  been  the  actxxal  performer ; and  if  he  had  been  called  to  the  footlights  in 
his  ow-n  proper  person,  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  old  and  young  for  his  destruction  of  the  king  s rats 
and  mice,  a terrier  must  have  stood  confessed.  Cats  may  be  taught  to  perform  tricks,  such  as  leaping 
over  a stick,  but  they  always  do  such  feats  unwillingly.  About  thirty  years  ago,  theie  was  an  exhibi- 
tion of  cats  in  Regent- street,  whei-e  the  animals,  at  the  bidding  of  their  master,  an  Italian,  turned  a 
wheel,  drew  up  a bucket,  and  rung  a bell,  at  the  word  of  command.  Lut  the  sight  was  a melancholy 
one  ; for  the  cominencez,  continuez,  arretez  of  their  keepex-,  always  enfoxced  with  a threatening  eye,  and 
often  with  a heavy  blow,  showed  how  reluctant  was  tlieix’  obedience.  Their  aspect,  too,  was  subdued 
and  piteous ; but  the  scratches  on  their  master’s  arms  proved  that  his  task  was  not  always  an  easy  one. 

De  la  Croix  witnessed,  however,  a display  of  extraordinary  sagacity.  “ I once  saw,  he  says,  a 
lecturer  on  experimental  philosophy  place  a cat  under  the  glass  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  for  the  pur- 

• Vo),  i.,  page  310.  t Tngc  53. 
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pose  of  demonstrating  that  very  certain  fact,  that  life  cannot  be  supported  without  air.  The  lecturer 
had  already  made  several  strokes  with  the  piston,  in  order  to  exhaust  the  receiver,  when  the  animal, 
who  began  to  feel  herself  very  uncomfortable  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
discover  the  source  whence  her  uneasiness  proceeded.  She  placed  her  paw  on  the  hole  through  which 
the  air  escaped,  and  thus  prevented  any  more  from  passing  out  of  the  receiver.  All  the  exertions  of 
the  philosopher  were  now  unavailing  ; in  vain  he  drew  the  piston — the  cat’s  paw  effectually  prevented 
its  operation.  Hoping  to  effect  his  purpose,  he  let  air  again  into  the  receiver,  which,  as  soon  as  the  cat 
perceived,  she  withdrew  her  paw  from  the  aperture  ; but  whenever  he  attempted  to  exhaust  the 
receiver,  she  applied  her  paw  as  before.  All  the  spectators  clapped  their  hands  in  admiration  of  the 
wonderful  sagacity  of  the  animal,  and  the  lecturer  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  liberating  her, 
and  substituting  in  her  place  another,  that  possessed  less  penetration,  and  enabled  him  to  exhibit  the 
cruel  experiment.” 

A cat,  mentioned  by  Jesse,  was  much  petted  by  her  mistress,  and  one  day  was  struck  by  a servant. 

She  x-esented  the  injury  so  much,  that  she  re- 
fused to  eat  anything  given  her  by  him.  Day 
after  day  he  handed  her  dinner  to  her,  but  she 
only  sat  in  sulky  indignation,  though  she 
eagei-ly  ate  the  food  as  soon  as  it  was  offered 
her  by  another  person.  Her  resentment  con- 
timied  against  him  for  upwards  of  six  weeks. 

The  same  cat,  having  been  offended  by  the 
housemaid,  watched  three  days,  until  she  found 
a favoui-able  opportunity  for  retaliation.  The 
sei-vant  was  on  her  knees,  washing  the  passage, 
when  the  cat  flew  at  hex-,  and  left  indubitable 
marks  on  her  arms  that  gx-imalkin  was  not  to 
be  ill  ti-eated  with  impunity.  And  vet,  strange 
to  say,  her  attachment  was  as  strong  as  her 
resentment,  and  she  took  a very  singular  way 
of  showing  it.  All  the  dainty  mice  she  could 
catch,  and  all  the  tit-bits  she  could  steal  from 
the  pantry,  she  invariably  took  to  her  mistress 
and  laid  them  at  her  feet.  She  has  been  known 
to  proceed  to  her  door  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  mew  till  it  was  opened,  when  she 
would  px’esent  her  prey  to  her  mistress,  who,  it 
may  be  sxxpposed,  would  rather  not  have  been 
disturbed ; but  it  was  only  after  the  cat  had 
doixe  this  that  she  was  qxxiet  and  contented. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  late  Iiev.  Dr.  Gabriel,  formerly  Rector  of  Barklxam,  Berkshire,  when  bait- 
ing his  horse  on  a journey,  to  inquire  who  was  the  clergyman  of  the  village,  and  to  pass  half  axx  hour 

with  him.  Happening  on  axx  occasion  of  this  kind  to  be  told  that  a Mr.  was  the  clergyman,  he 

said,  “ I shall  go  and  see  hiixx.”  “ Sir,”  replied  the  ostler,  “our  parson  is  a very  particular  gentleman 
and  xxever  admits  a visitor.”  “Oh  !”  said  D r.  Gabriel,  “he  was  a very  ixxtimate  acquaintance  of  xxiine 
at  college  ; we  lived  oxx  the  same  staircase,  and  were  continually  in  each  other’s  rooms.  I am  sure  lie 
will  see  me.” 

Accordingly,  lie  proceeded  to  the  rectory,  was  cordially  received  by  his  old  friend,  and  iixvited  to 
dinner.  A stroll  in  the  garden  was  proposed,  and,  on  Dr.  Gabriel’s  return  to  the  parlour,  he  observed  j 
plates  laid  for  a party  of  three.  After  conjecturing  who  was  to  be  the  third  at  table,  the  dinner  was  1 
served  up,  and,  when  the  doctor  and  his  friend  sat  down,  the  cat  jumped  up  from  the  hearth-rug,  and  j 
took  possession  of  the  third  chair.  The  rector  helped  his  guest  fi rst,  when  instantly  puss  sprang  at  his  I 
face,  and  made  on  it  a most  furious  attack.  It  appeared  now,  that  as  the  X'ector  and  the  cat  had  long  | 
Jived  together  alone,  a plate  had  always  been  placed  on  the  table  for  her,  and  that,  as  she  laid  been  t 
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accustomed  to  be  served  first,  she  was  jealous  of  the  preference  shown  to  the  stranger,  and  revenged 
herself'  by  thus  clawing  and  wounding  her  master’s  unfortunate  visage.  Whether  or  not  he  now  took 
his  revenge,  there  is  no  account. 

“Cats,”  says  Mr.  Jesse,  “have  been  known  to  do  their  best  to  protect  the  property  of  their  masters, 
as  well  as  dogs.  A man  who  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for  a 
robbery,  informed  me,  after  his  conviction,  that  he  and  two  others 
broke  into  the  house  of  a gentleman  near  Hampton  Court.  While 
they  were  in  the  act  of  plundering  it,  a large  black  cat  flew  at  one 
of  the  robbers,  and  fixed  her  claws  on  each  side  of  his  face.  He 
added  that  he  never  saw  a man  so  much  frightened  in  his  life.” 

Citizen  Martin,  of  Lyons,  in  an  authentic  report  to  the  Athenaeum 
of  that  city,  gives  the  following  official  narrative  : — “ On  the  22nd 
of  Mesidor,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  I was  called  in  by  the 
justice  of  the  peace,  to  make  a report  of  a murder  committed  on  the 
person  of  a woman  named  Perrit.  Having  obeyed  his  summons,  I 
repaired  with  him  to  the  habitation  of  the  deceased,  where  I found  on 
the  floor  the  body  of  a young  woman  extended  lifeless,  and  weltering  in  her  blood.  A spaniel  lay  at 
her  feet,  licking  them  from  time  to  time,  and  uttering  piteous  moans.  At  sight  of  us  he  rose,  did  not 
bark,  came  up  to  us,  and  then  returned  to  his  mistress.  A large  white  cat,  likewise,  attracted  my 
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attention  ; he  was  mounted  on  the  cornice  ol  a cupboard,  at  the  further  end  of  the  apartment,  where 
probably  he  had  taken  refuge  at  the  moment  of  the  assassination.  There,  sitting  motionless,  he  had 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dead  body,  his  attitude  and  his  looks  expressing  horror  and  affright. 

“ After  slight  examination,  I retired,  having  promised  to  the  justice  of  the  peace  I would  return 
at  ten  o’clock  the  next  morning  with  one  of  the  brethren  of  the  faculty,  to  open  the  dead  body  in  his 
presence,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  persons  who  were  accused  of  the  murder.  Accordingly,  the  next 
day  I returned  to  the  spot  in  pursuance  of  my  promise.  The  first  object  that  caught  the  eye  of  Dr. 
Martin,  who  accompanied  me,  was  that  same  cat  which  I had  observed  on  the  preceding  evening ; lie 
still  continued  in  his  former  station,  in  the  same  attitude,  and  his  looks  had  acquired  so  strong  an 
expression  of  horror  and  rage,  as  to  inspire  my  colleague  with  fear  that  the  animal  was  mad.  The 
apartment  was  soon  filled  with  the  officers  of  justice  and  the  armed  force,  but  neither  the  clattering 
ot  the  soldiers’  arms,  nor  the  noise  occasioned  by  the  loud  and  animated  conversation  of  the  company) 
could  divert  the  attention  of  the  cat,  or  produce  any  change  in  his  menacing  attitude. 
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“ When  tlie  accused  persons  were  brought  in,  as  soon  as  the  cat — whose  motions  I attentively 
watched — saw  them,  his  eyes  glared  with  increased  fury,  his  hair  bristled  up,  he  darted  into  the  middle 
of  the  apartment,  stopped  for  a moment,  then  went  and  laid  down  under  the  bed  beside  the  spaniel, 
evidently  sympathising  with  him  in  his  indignation  at  the  murder,  and  his  faithful  attachment  to  his 
mistress.  These  mute  but  alarming  witnesses  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  assassins,  whose 
countenances  were  disconcerted  at  the  sight,  and  who  now,  for  the  first  time  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  business,  felt  themselves  abandoned  by  their  atrocious  audacity.” 

A cat,  brought  up  in  a family,  became  strongly  attached  to  the  eldest  child,  a little  boy,  who  was 
very  fond  of  playing  with  her.  She  bore,  with  the  greatest  patience,  any  maltreatment  she  received 
from  him,  and  which  even  good-natured  children  seldom  fail,  occasionally,  to  give  animals  in  their 
sports  with  them. 

As  she  grew  up,  she  daily  quitted  her  play-fellow — from  whom  she  had  previously  been  inseparable 
— in  order  to  catch  mice ; but,  as  soon  as  she  had  caught  one,  she  brought  it  alive  to  him.  If  he 
showed  any  inclination  to  take  it  from  her,  she  allowed  it  to  run,  and  waited  to  see  if  he  was  able  to 
catch  it.  If  he  were  not,  she  darted  at  it,  seized  it,  and  laid  it  before  him  ; the  sport  continuing  as 
long  as  the  child  was  inclined  to  engage  in  it. 

At  length  the  child  was  attacked  with  small-pox,  and,  during  the  first  days  of  his  disorder,  the  cat 
never  quitted  his  bedside ; but,  as  his  danger  increased,  it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  cat,  and 
lock  it  up.  The  day  after  the  child  died,  she  somehow  escaped  from  her  confinement,  and  immediately 
ran  to  the  room  where  she  expected  to  find  her  playmate.  Disappointed  in  her  expectation,  she  ran, 
with  symptoms  of  great  uneasiness  and  loud  lamentations,  about  the  house,  till  she  came  to  the  room 
where  the  remains  of  the  child  lay.  Here  she  lay  down  apparently  disconsolate,  till  she  was  again 
locked  up. 

As  soon  as  the  child  was  buried,  the  cat  was  set  at  liberty,  but  speedily  disappeared,  and  it  was  not 
till  a fortnight  afterwards  that  she  returned  to  the  house  quite  emaciated.  She  did  not,  however,  take 
any  nourishment,  but  ran  away,  with  dismal  cries.  At  length,  compelled  by  hunger,  she  made  her 
appearance  every  day  at  dinner-time,  but  always  left  the  house  as  soon  as  she  had  eaten  the  food  that 
was  given  her.  No  one  knew  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  time,  until  she  was  found  one  day  close 
to  the  grave  of  her  departed  friend  ; and  during  five  successive  years — at  the  close  of  which  the  family 
removed  to  a distance — she  never,  except  in  the  greatest  severity  of  winter,  passed  the  night  except 
on  tlie  same  spot. 

The  cat,  at  the  time  these  circumstances  were  related,  was  thirteen  years  old.  She  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  kindness  by  every  person  in  the  family,  and  would  allow  herself  to  be  played  with  by 
the  younger  children  ; but  to  no  one  thenceforward  did  she  exhibit  any  special  partiality. 

Tlie  poet  tells  us  of 

“ Some  that  are  mad  if  they  behold  a cat;  ” 

. and,  in  certain  instances,  the  antipathy  is  so  strong  that  they  are  ready  to  faint  if  one  be  detected 
in  the  same  room  with  them.  The  gallant  Highland  chieftain,  alluded  to  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  had 
“ been  seen  to  change  into  all  the  colours  of  his  own  plaid,”  on  such  an  occasion.  Never  can  they  say, 
with  the  first  witch  in  Macbeth, 

“I  come,  Graymalkin!  ” 

for  even  a kitten  is  shunned  as  an  object  of  disgust,  if  not  terror. 

Dislike  appears  under  very  different  circumstances.  It  used  to  be  shown  by  schoolboys — the  present 
race  may,  and  ought  to  be,  more  humane — when  they  shod  cats  with  walnut-shells ; threw  them  from 
high  places  with  blown  bladders  tied  to  their  necks  ; set  Tabby,  however  great  a favourite,  in  a bowl  to 
navigate  the  neighbouring  horse-pond  ; or  baited  her  by  exciting  against  her  her  old  enemy  Toby,  the 
terrier.  Tales,  too,  have  been  perpetuated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  cat,  and  the  encouragement  of 
this  prejudice.  Even  now,  when  old  Gooddy,  the  nurse,  would  not  think  of  attending  to  the  formula  for 
a charm,  “ Take  the  brain  of  si  black  cat,  the  blacker  the  better,”  she  will  determinately  drive  the 
creature  out  of  the  room,  “ lest,”  forsooth,  “ it  should  suck  the  breath  of  the  baby.”  That  it  is  impossible 
to  do  so,  will  be  obvious  on  the  slightest  reflection,  since  the  construction  of  a cat’s  mouth  must  pre- 
vent her  from  breathing  by  that  part  and  the  nose  at  the  same  time.  The  vulgar  notion  must  have 
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arisen  from  these  animals  nestling  about  infants  in  cradles  and  bods,  simply  to  procure  warmth.  Cats 
are  particularly  solicitous  to  bo  comfortably  placed  as  to  temperature  : hence  in  winter,  they  lie  very 
near  the  fire  : and  in  a more  genial  season,  the  following  fact  occurred  : — 

The  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox  was,  one  day,  walking  up  Bond-street,  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.),  when  he  laid  a wager  with  his  royal  highness  that  he  would  see  the 
greater  number  of  cats  as  they  went  onwards,  though  the  prince  might  take  which  side  of  the  street  he 
liked.  On  arriving  at  the  top,  Mr.  Fox  won  his  wager,  having  seen  thirteen  cats,  while  the  prince  had 
uot  observed  one,  which  led  him  to  ask  how  this  was.  Mr.  Fox  replied — “Your  royal  highness  took, 
of  course,  the  shady  side  of  the  street,  as  the  more  agreeable ; I know  that  the  sunny  side  would  be 
left  to  me,  and  that  is  the  one  that  cats  always  prefer.” 

In  ancient  mythology  there  is  a story  of  Galanthis — a better  sort  of  person,  by  the  way,  than 
many  of  her  contemporaries — being  changed  into  a cat,  and  that  Hecate  chose  her  compassionately  as 
her  attendant.  That  the  animal  acted  a conspicuous  part  in  the  witchcraft  of  former  times,  when 

“ ’Twas  infamy  to  serve  a hag, 

Cats  were  thought  imps,  her  broom  a nag,” 

there  is  abundant  evidence.  Thus  James  I.  was  supposed  to  be  the  special  object  of  the  wrath  of  the 
whole  sisterhood,  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness  to  be  in  league  to  prevent  the  completion  of  his  union 
with  the  princess  of  Denmark.  Whilst  a favouring  gale  forwarded  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  the  royal  pair 
were  vexed  with  storms,  and  the  shift  that  carried  the  queen  sprang  a leak.  Nor  was  the  mischief 
confined  to  royalty,  for  the  loss  of  a passage-boat,  between  Leith  and  Kinghorne,  was  attributed  to  the 
war  of  elements  raised  on  this  occasion.  We  slightly  modernise  a specimen  of  one  of  these  conjurations  : 
“Agnes  Sampson,  Janet  Campbell,  John  Fean,  Geilic  Duncan,  and  Meg  Dyer,  baptised  a cat  in 
the  weaver’s  house,  in  the  manner  following  : — First,  two  of  them  held  one  finger  in  the  one  side  of  the 
chimney  cruik,  and  one  other  held  one  other  finger  in  the  other  side,  the  two  ends  of  the  fingers  meet- 
ing together.  Then  they  put  the  cat  thrice  through  the  lynkis  of  the  cruik,  and  passed  it  thrice  under 
the  chimney.  Thereafter  at  Beigie  Todi’s  house,  they  knit  to  the  four  feet  of  the  cat  four  joints  of  men  ; 
which  being  done,  the  said  Janet  fetched  it  to  Leith ; and  about  midnight,  she  and  two  persons  of  the 
name  of  Luikchop,  and  two  wives  called  Stobeis,  came  to  the  pier-head,  and  saying  these  words,  ‘ See 
that  there  be  no  deceit  among  us,’  and  they  cast  the  cat  in  the  sea,  so  far  as  they  might,  which  swam 
over  and  came  again,  and  they  that  were  in  the  panis  cast  in  another  cat  in  the  sea  at  eleven  o’clock  ; 
after  which,  by  their  sorcery  and  enchantments,  the  boat  perished  betwixt  Leith  and  Kingliome.” 

Addison,  when  walking  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  by  the  side  of  one  of  his  woods,  was  applied 
to  by  an  old  woman  for  charity.  He  found  afterwards  from  his  host  that  she  had  the  reputation  of  a 
witch  all  over  the  country ; that  her  lips  were  observed  to  be  always  in  motion ; and  that  there  was 
not  a switch  about  her  house  which  her  neighbours  did  not  believe  had  carried  her  several  hundreds  of 
miles.  He  thus  describes  a visit  they  paid  to  her  hovel  : — “ Upon  our  first  entering,  Sir  Roger  winked 
to  me,  and  pointed  to  something  that  stood  behind  the  door,  which,  upon  looking  that  way,  I found  to 
be  an  old  broom-staff.  At  the  Same  time  he  whispered  me  in  the  ear  to  take  notice  of  a tabby  cat 
that  sat  in  the  chimney-corner,  which,  as  the  old  knight  told  me,  lay  under  as  bad  report  as  Moll 
White  herself ; for,  besides  that  Moll  is  said  often  to  accompany  her  in  the  same  shape,  the  cat  is 
reported  to  have  spoken  twice  or  thrice  in  her  life,  and  to  have  played  several  pranks  above  the  capa- 
city of  an  ordinary  cat.”  The  grotesque  engraving,  on  page  94,  reminds  us  of  the  notion  that  long 
prevailed  that  cats  were  witches,  and  that  witches,  transformed  into  cats,  met  together  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  their  orgies. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a person,  calling  himself  Dr.  Katterfelto,  continued  his  travels 
through  England,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  two  black  attendants,  and  two  or  three  black 
cats,  usually  called  his  “devils.”  All  were  packed  together  in  a huge  old  eoach  or  caravan,  which 
contained  besides  his  stock  of  apparatus,  half-quack  and  half-conjuror  as  he  was,  as  Cowper  says — 

“ With  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wohders,  wondering  for  his  bread.” 

On  reaching  tiny  town  where  he  inteuded  to  exhibit,  his  two  sable  assistants,  dressed  in  antiquated 
green  liveries,  went  through  the  streets,  blowing  trumpets,  and  expatiating  on  the  marvels  to  be  per- 
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formed  by  Katterfelto  and  lii.s  cats.  We  have  no  account  of  the  particular  uses  to  which  he  turned 
his  feline  familiars  ; it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  employed  them — in  accordance  with  the  notions  which  still 
prevailed — as  symbols  of  supernatural  power.  His  long,  thin  person  was  commonly  enveloped  in  a 
tawdry,  old-fashioned  green  gown,  while  his  head  was  covered  with  a square  velvet  cap.  His  appearance 
was  provocative  of  mirth,  which  much  that  he  said  was  intended  to  sustain ; but  instruction  was  con- 
veyed by  means  of  chemical,  magnetic,  and  electrical  experiments,  on  which  he  amusingly  expatiated. 
Much  that  Avas  true,  as  Avell  as  new,  might  have  been  borne  away  from  Katterfelto’s  \-an. 

Cats  have  often  been  regarded  “as  the  chosen  allies  of  womankind.”  Mr.  Broderip,  who  wrote 
in  1847,  says  : — “A  friend,  not  less  noted  for  his  scientific  labours  than  his  fund  of  anecdotes,  tells  us 
that  some  twenty-five  or  (by’r  Lady)  thirty  years  ago,  a tortoise-shell  Tom-cat  was  exhibited  in  Pic- 
cadilly, where  the  Liverpool  Museum  was  afterwards  shown” — subsequently  transferred  to  the  well- 
known  Egyptian  Hall — “ and  where  dowagers  and  spinsters  througed  to  his  levee,  as  Avas  recorded  in 
the  caricatures  of  the  day.  One  hundred  guineas,  says  our  philosophical  friend  of  many  tales,  was  the 
price  asked  ; and  I saAv  many  a longing,  lingering,  coronetted  coach  at  the  door  of  the  exhibition- 

I ** 

room  ! 

A cat  mania  is  a singular  thing ; yet  it  existed  in  Mrs.  Griggs,  of  Southampton  Bow.  Avho  died 
on  the  16th  of  January,  1792.  Her  executors  found  in  her  house  eighty-six  Irving  and  twenty-eight 
dead  cats!  Their  owner,  who  died  Avorth  .£30,000,  left  her  black  servant  .£150  per  annum  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  surviving  cats  and  himself.  Pope  records  an  instance  of  a famous  Duchess  of 

R , Avho  bequeathed  considerable  legacies  and  annuities  to  her  cats.  In  the  Mercure  Galante  there 

may  be  found  a record  of  a famous  law  suit,  relating  to  a cat  of  Madame  de  Puis,  a celebrated  per- 
former on  the  harp.  This  lady’s  Avill,  in  favour  of  her  cat,  made  a great  noise  at  the  time.  It  settled 
a large  pension  upon  her,  and  directed  that  so  many  A'isits  should  be  paid  her  eA'eiy  week.  In  the 
suit  carried  on  to  set  the  Avill  aside,  MM.  Weaurier  and  Vautier,  celebrated  lawyers,  were  engaged 
to  sustain  it,  while  M.  de  Ferriere,  equally  famous,  Avas  retained  on  the  opposite  interest. 

But  if,  of  the  gentler  sex,  there  are  those  “ Avho  cradle  the  blind  offspring  of  their  Selimas,  and 
adorn  the  pensive  mother’s  neck  with  coral  beads,”  some  also  of  the  remarkable  among  our  sterner  race 
lurve  shoAvn  an  extraordinary  fondness  for  these  luxurious  quadrupeds.  Mohammed,  for  instance,  had 
a cat  to  Avhich  he  Avas  so  much  attached,  that  he  preferred  cutting  off  the  sleeve  of  his  garment  to 
disturbing  her  repose  Avhen  she  had  fallen  asleep  upon  it.  Petrarch  Avas  so  fond  of  his  cat,  that  he  had 
it  embalmed  after  death,  and  placed  in  a niche  in  his  apartment.  Dr.  Johnson  had  a feline  favourite, 
and  Avhen  it  Avas  ill,  declining  its  usual  food,  but  greedily  seizing  an  oyster  Avhen  it  Avas  offered,  he  was 
accustomed  to  bring  home  for  her  daily  some  of  these  tempting  molluscs.  Mr.  Peter  King,  Avho  died 
at  Islington,  in  1806,  had  two  Tom  cats,  that  used  to  be  set  up  at  table  Avith  him  at  his  meals;  and 
as  he  Avas  a great  admirer  of  fine  clothes  richly  laced,  he  thought  his  cats  might  like  them  too.  The 
grimalkins  Avere  accordingly  measured,  and  Avore  rich  liveries  until  death. 

A very  remarkable  man,  Gottfried  Mind,  Avho  died  at  Berne,  November  8th,  1814,  had  also  an 
extraordinary  fondness  for  cats.  He  and  they  were,  indeed,  inseparable.  Minette,  his  favourite,  av.os 
always  near  him  Avhen  at  work  ; and  he  seemed,  by  gestures  and  Avords,  to  carry  on  a conversation  with 
her.  Sometimes  she  occupied  his  lap,  while  tAvo  or  three  kittens  were  perched  on  each  shoulder,  or 
reposed  in  the  holloAv  formed  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  Avhile  sitting  in  a stooping  posture  at  the  table. 
Mind  Avould  remain  in  this  posture  for  hours  together,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  companions  of  his 
solitude,  Avhose  complacent  purring  seemed  an  ample  compensation  for  any  incoiwenicnce.  Not  at 
any  time  what  is  called  “ a good-humoured  man,”  he  Avas  particularly  surly  if  disturbed  by  visitors 
when  thus  situated. 

Placed  in  early  life  under  the  care  of  Frudenberger,  a clever  artist,  he  became  a painter  of  bears; 
and  his  drawings  of  his  favourite  animals  Avere  so  admirable,  that  he  acquired  the  title  of  the  “Raphael 
of  Gats.’  No  artist  before  him  had  ever  succeeded  in  representing,  with  so  much  of  nature  and  spirit, 
the  mingled  humility  and  fierceness,  suavity  and  cunning,  Avhich  the  appearance  of  these  animals  pre- 
sents, or  the  grace  of  their  various  postures  in  action  and  repose.  Kittens  he  particularly  delighted  to 
represent.  He  varied,  so  far  as  possible,  their  line  attitudes  Avhilst  at  play  around  the  mother,  and 
exhibited  their  gambols  Avith  inimitable  effect.  Each  of  his  cats,  too,  had  an  individual  character  and 
expression,  and  avus,  in  fact,  a portrait,  which  seemed  animated  ; the  very  fur  appeared  so  soft  and 
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silky  as  to  tempt  a caressing  stroke  from  the  spectator.  Travellers,  therefore,  made  it  a point  to  visit 
him,  and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  his  drawings,  which  even  sovereigns  coveted,  and  amateurs  treasured 

carefully  in  their  portfolios.  . 

Symptoms  of  madness  having  appeared  among  the  cats  of  Berne  in  the  year  1 809,  orders  were  issued 

for  their  destruction,  to  Mind’s  extreme  distress.  Pie  cherished  his  dear  Minette  in  secret ; but  lus 


tiie  servai.  cat. 

sorrow  for  the  death  of  800  cats,  actually  immolated  to  the  public  safety,  was  inexpressible  ; nor  was 
he  ever  completely  consoled  To  soothe  his  regret,  he  began  to  paint  cats  with  increased  (,(«» 
he  amused  the  long  evenings  of  the  ensuing  winter  in  cutting  cl, esn, its  into  the  mm,. .tun i figure.  ' el 
eats  and  bears.  With  such  astonishing  address  were  these  trifles  executed,  that,  notwithstanding  . 
dexterity,  he  was  unable  to  supply  the  demand  foi  them.  ^ 
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THE  WILD  CAT.* 

That  the  genuine  Wild  Cat  of  the  British  islands  is  specifically  distinct  from  our  domestic  race  is  now 
universally  admitted ; at  the  same  time,  it  often  happens  that  individuals  of  the  latter  breed  betake 
themselves  to  the  woods  or  to  extensive  preserves  of  game,  where,  finding  their  supply  of  food  abundant, 
they  permanently  establish  themselves,  and  lead  an  independent  life.  Such  individuals  as  these  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  genuine  wild  cat — an  animal  essentially  distinct,  and  an  aboriginal  of  our 
island.  It  is  often  asserted  that  the  wild  anil  tame  cat  breed  together,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  wild  cat  in  this  case  is  one  of  the  domestic  species,  leading  an  independent  life.  Such 
animals  have  been  known  to  haunt  coppices  and  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  farmhouses,  and  to  commit 
extensive  ravages  among  the  poultry  and  pigeons. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  specific  distinction  between  the  domestic  cat  and  the  wild  cat  is  now 
admitted,  consist  in  their  decided  difference  of  general  conformation  : besides  standing  higher  on  the 
limbs,  the  body  of  the  wild  eat  is  much  more  robust  than  in  the  tame  ; the  tail  is  shorter,  and,  instead 
of  tapering,  terminates  somewhat  abruptly,  being  even  fuller  at  its  extremity  than  at  its  base ; it  is 
also  invariably  tipped  with  black.  The  lips  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  also  black.  In  the  domestic  cat 
the  head  is  rounded  and  moderate,  the  body  slender,  the  tail  long  and  tapering,  the  colours  variable. 

Of  the  original  introduction  of  the  domestic  cat  into  our  island,  we  have  no  information  : but  we 
know  that  at  an  early  period  this  animal  was  highly  valued — a circumstance  strongly  corroborative 
of  the  specific  distinction  between  it  and  the  wild  cat,  which — though  now  comparatively  rare — was 
formerly,  while  England  was  only  imperfectly  cleai-ed  of  the  dense  forests  which  extensively  covered  if, 
extremely  abundant,  insomuch  that  the  procuring  of  young  litters  could  have  been  of  little  difficulty. 
AVhile,  however,  the  wild  eat  was  common,  the  domestic  cat  was  rare,  and  its  price  fixed  at  a high 
ratio. 

The  wild  cat  is  found  throughout  Europe,  whei-ever  extensive  woods  afford  it  an  asylum.  It  is 
common  in  the  forests  of  Germany,  Hungary,  Russia,  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia;  and,  though  scarce, 
is  not  yet  extirpated  in  the  British  Islands.  Its  chief  strongholds  are  among  the  mountains  of  Scot- 
land, of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  and  of  AY ales  and  Ireland — the  larger  woods  being  its  place 
of  rtisort,  and  of  concealment  by  day.  Here  it  lurks  on  the  branches  of  large  trees,  in  the  hollows  of 
decayed  trunks,  and  in  the  clefts  and  holes  of  rocks,  issuing  forth  at  night  to  seek  its  prey.  On  hares, 
rabbits,  grouse,  partridges,  and  all  kiuds  of  game,  it  commits  sad  havoc  ; and  the  feathers  of  its  victims, 
scattered  about,  often  betray  its  presence  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  rouse  the  indignation  and  fatal 
onslaught  of  the  gamekeeper.  Young  lambs  and  fawns  are  by  no  means  safe  from  its  attack  ; indeed, 
of  all  our  native  beasts  of  prey,  at  present  living  within  the  precincts  of  our  island,  it  is  the  fiercest 
and  most  destructive.  Pennant  calls  it  the  “ British  Tiger  and,  if  it  has  not  the  strength  and  size 
of  the  tigei-,  it  has  all  its  ferocity.  The  destruction  of  the  wild  cat  is,  therefore,  attended  by  danger  ; 
for,  when  hard  pressed,  or  enraged  by  a wound  too  slight  to  disable  it,  it  darts  fiercely  on  its  opponent, 
aiming  chiefly  at  the  face  and  eyes,  and  using  both  claws  and  teeth  with  vindictive  fury ; it  clings  on 
to  the  last,  tearing  and  rending  until  fairly  dispatched,  its  assailant  bearing  severe  marks  of  the  fray. 

The  wild  cat,  however,  like  all  the  smaller  fdiclce,  shuns  the  face  of  man,  and  does  not  willingly 
hazard  an  encounter.  The  female  pertinaciously  defends  her  young,  and,  while  she  is  engaged  with 
them,  it  is  not  safe  to  disturb  her  in  her  retreat.  She  usually  produces  four  or  five  at  a birth,  making 
a bed  for  them  in  a hollow  tree,  or  the  fissure  of  a rock,  and  sometimes  she  even  usurps  the  nest  of  a 
large  bird  in  which  to  rear  her  young. 

I lie  fur  of  the  wild  cat  is  full  and  deep  ; on  the  face  it  is  of  a yellowish-gray  colour,  passing  into 
grayish-brown  on  the  head  ; several  interrupted  black  stripes  extend  from  the  forehead,  and  pass 
between  the  ears  to  the  occiput ; the  general  colour  of  the  body  is  dark  gray,  a dusky-black  stripe 
running  down  the  spine,  while  beautiful  transverse  wavings  of  an  obscure  blackisli-brown  adorn  the 
sides  ; the  tail  is  ringed  with  the  same  tint,  except  at  the  tip,  which  is  black. 

We  ha\e  given  an  engraving  (page  97)  of  one  of  these  animals,  strongly  resembling  the  domestic 
species  : it  is  sometimes  called  the  Canadian  cat,!'  but  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  very  different  places, 

* 1*  cl  is  Cuius  ferus.  Linnrous. 
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not  only  in  the  country  which  supplies  this  name,  but  in  the  north  of  Asia,  and  probably  in 
Sweden. 

Another  engraving,  representing  the  Caffrarian  cat*  (page  101),  found  in  various  parts  of  Southern 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  Caffraria,  will  at  once  strike  the  eye  as  indicating  a wild  species. 

Several  species,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  tiger,  are  called,  after  that  animal,  Tiger-cats.  Of 
these  we  give  the  teeth  of  onet  (page  101),  a native  of  Borneo  and  other  Eastern  islands;  the  tiger-cat 
of  Sumatra*  (page  100),  remarkable  for  its  elegantly-coloured  skin,  though  not  for  its  size  ; and  another, 
the  Serval  § (page  105),  whose  characteristics  are  sufficiently  conspicuous.  This  animal  is  a native  of 
South  Africa.  F.  Cuvier  has  described  a very  young  male.  The  upper  parts  were  clear  yellowish, 
with  black  spots ; the  lower  parts  white,  with  black  spots  also  ; but  they  were  less  numerous.  Upon 
the  head  and  neck  the  markings  were  most  distinct,  and  formed  symmetrical  lines  on  each  side  towards 
the  shoulders.  On  the  other  parts  of  the  body  they  were  placed  irregularly.  On  the  back  they  were 
lengthened,  and  seemed  to  form  four  rows  ; on  the  body  and  thighs  they  were  larger  and  round,  and 
they  were  smaller,  but  equally  round,  on  the  extremities.  Upon  the  face  and  muzzle  they  were 
minute.  The  back  of  the  ears  was  black  at  the  base,  succeeded  by  a transverse  white  bar ; the  tips 
were  of  the  ground-colour  of  the  body.  On  the  inside  of  the  four  limbs  there  were  two  conspicuous 
black  transverse  bars ; the  hind  limbs  having  similar  markings,  but  less  defined  ; the  last  joints  of  the 
limbs  of  a paler  tint  than  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  spots  on  them  round  and  very  small.  The  tail  had 
eight  black  lings,  the  tip  being  of  the  same  colour.  The  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  was  one  foot 
eleven  and  a half  inches;  the  tail,  nine  inches.  The  height,  when  standing  erect,  was  about  twelve 
inches  at  the  shoulders,  and  fifteen  inches  at  the  hind  quarters.  The  temper  of  this  creature  was  mild 
and  gentle,  and  its  disposition  sportive.  It  played  like  a domestic  cat,  or  rather  kitten,  chasing  its 
tail,  and  amusing  itself  with  anything  that  it  could  roll  with  its  paw. 

Carrying  with  us  the  leading  facts  that  have  now  been  stated,  we  are  prepared  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  largest  specimens  of  the  Felidai,  in  whose  structure  and  habits  of  life  there  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  a general  and  striking  resemblance.  A lion,  a leopard,  or  a tiger,  is  little  more  than  a huge 
wild  cat. 

Claudian  said  : — 

“All  that  with  potent  teeth  command  the  plain, 

All  that  run  horrid  with  erected  maDe ; 

Or,  proud  of  stately  horns  or  bristling  hair, 

At  once  the  forests  ornament  or  fear  ; 

Torn  from  their  deserts  by  the  Roman  power, 

Nor  strength  can  save,  nor  craggy  den  secure.” 

Those  belonging  to  the  tribe  we  are  now  describing  were  chiefly  lions,  and  the  larger  spotted 
African  and  Asiatic  cats,  which  then  went  under  different  appellations  of  varii,  pwrdi , jwnthercc,  etc. 
Lynxes  were  occasionally  exhibited,  but  tigers  only  once  or  twice. 

At  the  triumphs  they  were  either  led  in  procession,  as  trophies  from  the  vanquished  nation,  or,  in 
a few  instances,  having  been  tamed,  they  were  made  to  draw  the  chariot  of  the  conqueror,  as  symbol- 
ical of  his  prowess.  But  the  most  frequent  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  animals  was  in  the  public  shows 
of  the  amphitheatre — an  amusement  which  became  a passion  with  the  Homans.  Immense  sums  were 
lavished  in  their  arrangement ; even  the  armies,  when  stationary  for  a short  period,  must  have  their 
circus  ; and  traces  of  such  buildings  have  been  found  in  the  most  distant  parts  ol  the  Homan  empire. 
Training  men  to  these  sports  became  a profession,  and  persons  of  rank  were  emulous  to  engage  in  them, 
because  they  were  thought  to  keep  up  the  martial  spirit  ol  the  nation. 

The  number  of  fierce  animals  collected  at  the  shows  was  immense,  and  the  slaughter  no  less  so. 
Eutropius,  confirmed  by  other  historians,  tells  us  that  five  thousand  wild  beasts  ot  all  kinds  were  slain 
at  the  dedication  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  introduced  to  the  shows  no 
fewer  than  sixty-three  lions  ; while  Scylla  exhibited  one  hundred,  which  he  received  as  a present  from 
Boschus,  king  of  Mauritania,  with  some  of  his  subjects  to  fight  with  them.  Pompey,  at  the  opening 
of  his  theatre,  exhibited  a variety  of  games  and  battles  with  wild  beasts,  in  which  five  hundred  lions 
were  slain  in  five  days ; and  in  another  exhibition,  there  was  a massacre  of  one  hundred  lions,  and  an 
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equal  number  of  lionesses,  two  hundred  leopards,  and  three  hundred  bears.  In  the  theatre  built  by 
Scaur  us,  five  hundred  panthera  are  said  to  have  been  let  loose  in  the  arena. 

At  a later  period,  during  the  zenith  of  the  Mogul  Empire,  the  number  of  beasts  and  birds  which 
were  kept  around  the  sovereigns  was  almost  incredible.  Many  thousand  elephants  were  always  at 
command,  and  were  employed  in  the  wars,  or  in  assisting  to  drive  the  more  ferocious  and  cunning 
animals  into  inclosures,  where  they  could  be  taken.  Beasts  of  prey  were  captured  in  this  way,  and  were 
kept  in  royal  parks  to  bo  hunted  at  leisure,  or  to  be  matched  against  each  other  at  public  lights.  The 
others  were  used  in  hunting,  and  were  equally  numerous,  with  a proportionate  number  of  attendants. 

Genghis  Khan,  for  instance,  being  at  Zermid  in  the  midst  of  winter,  ordered  that  his  soldiers  should 
be  thus  employed,  that  they  might  be  kept  in  action.  All  were  armed,  as  if  on  a martial  expedition, 
with  helmets  of  iron,  corslets  of  leather,  bucklers  of  wither,  scimitars,  bows,  and  quivers  full  of  arrows. 
It  was  forbidden  to  kill  or  wound  any  animal,  whatever  violence  the  beast  offered.  The  circle 
appointed  by  the  huntsman  was  an  immense  number  of  leagues  in  circumference,  and  inclosed  a great 
number  of  groves  and  woods,  with  all  the  animals  that  lived  in  them.  The  soldiers  marched  very 

close  together,  and  always  towards  the  centre,  driving 
before  them  the  beasts.  They  were  to  shout  and 
frighten  the  game  from  passing  the  inclosure  ; and 
thus  they  marched  from  day  to  day,  driving  the 
beasts  before  them.  As  the  circle  lessened,  and 
the  beasts  found  themselves  pressed,  some  ran  to  the 
mountains,  some  to  the  valleys,  and  some,  only  to 
be  driven  back,  retreated  to  holes  and  burrows ; but 
spades,  mattocks,  and  ferrets,  brought  them  out. 

“ Couriers  went  from  different  quarters,”  it  is 
said,  “ to  advise  the  Grand  Khan  of  what  was  passing, 
and  to  give  him  news  of  the  princes  who  shared  the 
diversion  and  confusion  of  the  chase.  The  emperor 
kept  a strict  eye  on  the  conduct  of  the  troops.  The 
wild  beasts  being  now  hard  pressed,  the  strong  leaped 
on  the  weakest,  and  tore  them  in  pieces ; but  their 
fury  did  not  last  long. 

“ The  timbrels,  drums,  and  other  instruments,  were  now  played  upon ; which,  with  the  shouts 
and  cries  of  the  soldiers,  so  frightened  these  wild  animals,  that  they  lost  all  their  fierceness.  The 
lions  and  tigers  grew  gentle ; bears  and  wild  boars,  like  the  most  timid  creatures,  seemed  cast  down 
and  amazed. 

“ The  trumpets  being  sounded,  the  Grand  Khan  entered  the  circle  first,  holding  in  one  hand  his 
naked  sword,  and  in  the  other  his  bow ; his  quiver  was  across  his  shoulder.  He  was  attended  by 
some  of  his  sons,  and  all  his  general  officers.  He  himself  began  the  slaughter,  striking  the  fiercest 
beasts,  some  of  which  became  furious,  and  endeavoured  to  defend  their  lives.  At  last  the  Emperor 
retreated  to  an  eminence,  and  seated  himself  upon  a throne  prepared  for  him.  From  thence  he  observ  ed 
the  strength  and  agility  of  his  children,  and  all  the  officers  who  attacked  the  swage  animals.  What- 
ever danger  they  ran,  yet  no  one  avoided  it  or  gave  back,  but  rather  showed  more  eagerness,  well 
knowing  that  the  Grand  Khan,  by  this,  would  judge  of  their  merit.” 

These  details  are  sufficient  to  show  the  scale  on  which  such  expeditions  were  sometimes  canned 
on,  and  the  immense  slaughter  of  animal  life  that  consequently  took  place.  They  will  also  account,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  reduction  of  the  numbers,  and  the  restriction  of  some  species,  in  many  parts 
ol  Northern  and  Western  Asia,  and  the  European  boundary,  where  they  were  formerly  very  numerous. 

Tlie  wild  animals  of  Abyssinia  present  many  varieties,  as  might  be  expected,  in  so  extensive  a 
country ; and  the  inhabitants  are  dexterous  horsemen.  The  chase  has,  therefore,  long  been  among 
them  a favourite  field  sport  (page  111),  of  which  our  traveller,  Bruce,  has  given  a curious  account 


FOSSII.  SICULL  OF  ONE  OF  THE  FELID.E,  FOUND  AT 
AUVERGNE. 


THE  LION.* 

Lion*  is  the  English  name  for  the  form  in  which  carnivorous  development  is  generally  considered  to  he 
the  most  perfect.  It  is  the  a'uov  of  the  Greeks,  Aecuva  standing  for  lioness  ; the  leo  of  the  Romans, 
lea  and  lecena,  lioness ; the  leone  of  the  Italians,  leonessa,  lioness ; leon  of  the  Spanish ; lion  of  the 
French,  lionne,  lioness,  linceau , whelp  ; Id  we  of  the  Germans,  lowinn,  lioness. 

The  true  lions  belong  exclusively  to  the  Old  World,  and  they  were  formerly  plentifully  and 
widely  diffused,  but  confined  at  present  to  Africa  and  Asia  they  are  daily  becoming  more  scarce  in 
those  parts  of  the  earth.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  lions  were  once  found  in  Europe.  Herodotus 
records  that  the  baggage  camels  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  were  attacked  by  lions,  the  other  beasts 
and  the  men  remaining  untouched,  in  the  country  of  the  Pseonians  and  Crestonsei,  on  their  march  from 
Acanthus  to  Therme,  afterwards  Thessalonica,  now  Saloniki.  Pausanias  tells  the  same  tale,  and  also 
states  that  lions  often  descended  into  the  plains  at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  which  separates  Macedonia 
from  Thessaly ; and  that  Polydamas,  a celebrated  athlete,  slew  one  of  them,  though  he  was  unarmed- 
Pliny  affirms  that  the  lions  of  Europe  were  stronger  than  those  of  Africa  and  Syria. 

Lions  have  disappeared  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  where 
they  once  were  evidently  far  from  uncommon.  Under  the  symbol  of  one  of  these  creatures  the  power 
of  the  Jewish  nation  is  often  described  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  “Behold,”  cried  Balaam,  when  from 
the  top  of  Pisgah  he  looked  down  on  the  innumerable  tents  of  Israel,  “ the  people  shall  rise  up  as  a 
great  lion,  and  lift  up  himself  as  a young  lion  : he  shall  not  lie  down  until  he  eat  of  tire  prey,  and  drink 
the  blood  of  the  slain.”  t 

Ezekiel  speaks  of  a lioness — an  animal  with  which  his  people  must  have  been  acquainted — “she 
brought  up  one  of  her  whelps  : it  became  a young  lion,  and  it  learned  to  catch  the  prey  ; it  devoured 
men.  Then  the  nations  set  against  him  on  every  side  from  the  provinces,  and  spread  their  net  over 
him  : lie  was  taken  in  their  pit.”  £ Thus,  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  the  Arabians  and  of 
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other  people.  They  dug  a large  circular  pit,  and  at  night  introduced  into  it  a goat,  which  they  Ixtund 
to  a stake  or  pillar  of  earth  at  the  bottom,  and  then  inclosed  the  pit  with  a hedge  of  branches,  that  it 
could  not  be  seen,  leaving  no  entrance.  The  lion,  hearing  in  the  night  the  voice  of  the  goat,  prowled 
around  the  hedge,  and,  finding  no  opening,  leaped  over,  and  was  taken. 

When  the  hunter  proposed  to  catch  him  in  his  toils,  he  stretched  a series  of  nets  in  a semicircular 
form,  by  means  of  long  poles  fixed  in  the  ground  ; three  men  were  placed  in  ambush,  among  the  nets, 
one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  each  extremity.  The  toils  being  disposed  in  this  manner,  some  waved 
flaming  torches,  others  made  a noise  by  beating  their  shields,  thinking  that  lions  were  not  less  terrified 
by  loud  sounds  than  by  fire.  The  men  on  foot  and  horseback,  skilfully  combining  their  movements, 
and  raising  a great  bustle  and  clamour,  rushed  in  upon  them,  and  drove  them  towards  the  net-,  till, 
intimidated  by  the  shouts  of  the  hunters  and  the  glare  of  torches,  they  approached  the  snares  of  their 
own  accord,  and  became  entangled  in  the  folds. 

In  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia,  in  some  of  the  wild  districts  of  Persia,  and  in  the  vast  jungles  <>f 
India,  the  lion  still  maintains  a precarious  footing ; but  from  the  classic  soil  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  both  of  which  were  once  exposed  to  his  ravages,  he  has  been  utterly  dis- 
lodged and  extirpated.  In  the  vast  and  untrodden  solitudes  of  Africa,  from  the  immense  deserts  of 
the  north  to  the  trackless  forests  of  the  south,  he  reigns  supreme  and  uncontrolled.  From  the  C'aj*e 
of  Good  Hope,  however,  he  is  annually  'retiring  farther  and  farther  before  the  persecution  of  man. 

The  lion  is  subject  to  great  individual  variations,  as  to  size,  colour,  and  expression.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  lion  of  Asia  really  differs  more  from  the  lion  of  South  Africa  than 
the  latter  does  from  the  lion  of  Ashantee,  Barbary,  or  Nubia,  or  than  any  individual  of  these  races 
differ  from  one  another.  Some  time  ago  it  was  alleged  that  the  Asiatic  lion  differed  from  the  African 
lion  in  having  no  mane  ; but  a Goojerat  lion,  which  lived  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  for  three  years, 
was  as  thoroughly  maned  as  the  Nubian  lion,  of  which  the  Society  had  a fine  specimen  seven  years 
old.  A Babylonian  lion  which  it  now  possesses  is  more  fully  maned,  in  proportion  to  his  age,  than 
his  neighbour  the  Cape  lion. 

In  colour  lions  vary  from  a deep  red  chesnut  brown  to  gray,  so  silvery,  indeed,  as  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  belief  that  a race  of  white  lions  exists  in  South  Africa.  Equally  various  is  the  colour  of 
the  mane.  In  the  Nubian  lion  it  is  generally  pale  fulvous,  and  in  the  Cape  lion  black,  but  all  inter- 
mediate shades  are  discernible  in  Nubia  and  the  Cape  country. 

Dr.  Livingstone  says  r “ When  a lion  is  met  with  in  the  day-time,  a circumstance  by  no  means 
unfrequent  to  travellers  in  South  Africa,  if  preconceived  notions  do  not  lead  them  to  expect  some- 
thing very  ‘noble  ’ or  * majestic,’  they  will  see  merely  an  animal  somewhat  larger  than  the  biggest  dog 
they  ever  saw,  and  partaking  very  strongly  of  the  canine  features.  Two  of  the  largest  I ever  saw 
seemed  about  as  tall  as  common  donkeys,  but  the  mane  made  their  bodies  .appear  rather  larger.” 

A communication  made  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  accords  with  the  popular  belief  that 
the  lion  lashes  his  sides  with  his  tail  to  stimulate  himself  into  rage.  To  this  Homer,  Lucan,  Pliny, 
and  others  had  all  contributed,  yet  none  of  them  advert  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  lion's  tail  to  which 
such  a function  might  be  attributed.  Didymus  A lexandrinus,  a commentator  on  the  “Iliad,”  having 
found  a black  prickle-like  thorn  among  the  hair  of  the  tail,  immediately  conjectured  that  he  had 
discovered  the  ti-ue  cause  of  the  stimulus  when  the  lion  flourishes  his  tail  in  defiance  of  his  enemies. 
And  further,  M.  Deshayes  announced  that  he  had  actually  found  the  prickle  both  of  a lion  and  a 
lioness,  which  had  died  in  the  menagerie  of  Paris,  lie  described  it  as  a little  nail  or  horny  production, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  presenting  the  form  of  a small  cone,  a little  recurved  upon  itself,  and 
adhering  by  its  base  only  to  the  skin,  and  not  to  the  last  caudal  vertebra,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  a space  of  two  or  three  lines. 

I rom  that  time,  (182!),)  Mr.  Woods  allowed  no  opportunity  to  escape  him  oi  examining  the  tails  of 
every  lion,  living  or  dead,  to  which  he  could  gain  access.  But  in  no  instance  did  he  succeed  in  finding 
a prickle  till  one  was  placed  in  his  hands  obtained  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  a young  Barbary  lionf 
presented  to  the  Zoological  Society’s  menagerie  by  Sir  Thomas  Reside,  then  the  British  consul  at 
I ripoli.  He  described  it  as  formed  of  corneous  matter  like  an  ordinary  nail,  and  solid  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  towards  the  apex,  where  it  is  sharp  ; and  at  the  other  extremity  as  hollow 
and  a little  expanded.  Its  shape  was  rather  singular,  being  nearly  straight  for  one- third  of  its  length* 
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then  slightly  constricted,  forming  a very  obtuse  angle  at  the  point  of  constriction,  and  afterwards 
swelling  out  like  the  bulb  of  a bristle  to  its  termination.  It  was  laterally  flattened  throughout  its 
entire  length,  which  did  not  amount  to  quite  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  It  was  of  a horn-colour,  but 
became  dark,  even  to  blackness,  at  the  tip. 

To  its  slight  adhesion  to  the  skin,  M.  Deshayes  attributed  its  usual  absence  in  stuffed  specimens, 
and  the  same  cause  will  account  for  its  .absence  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  living  individuals. 
Mr.  Woods  remarked  that  its  presence  or  absence  does  not  depend  on  age,  as  the  Paris  lions  in  which 
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it  was  found  were  of  considerable  size,  while  that  belonging  to  the  Society  from  which  the  prickle 
referred  to  was  taken,  was  very  small  and  young.  Nor  does  .it  depend  on  sex,  for,  although  wanting 
in  the  female  cubs  of  the  same  litter  at  the  Society  s Gardens,  it  was  found  in  the  tail  ot  a lioness  at 
the  Jardin  du  Roi. 

Thinking  it  probable  that  these  prickles  might  exist  in  other  species  of  Felix,  Mr.  Woods  had 
previously  examined  the  tails  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stuffed  specimens  in  the  Society’s  Museum, 
but  only  detected  a single  instance.  This  was  an  adult  Asiatic  leopard,  in  which  the  nail  was  evident, 
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but  extremely  small.  No  such  structure  could  be  detected  by  Mr.  Woods  as  belonging  to  any  living 
individual  in  the  Society’s  menagerie.  In  the  leopard,  therefore,  as  in  the  lion,  it  appears  to  l<e  only  oc- 
casionally present.  In  both  it  is  seated  at  the  extreme  tip  of  the  tail,  and  is  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  terminal  caudal  vertebra.  From  the  narrowness  and  shape  of  its  base,  the  circumference  of  which  is 

far  too  small  to  allow  of  its  being  fitted  like  a cap 
on  the  end  of  the  tail,  it  apjieared  to  Mr.  Wcxjds 
rather  to  be  inserted  into  the  skin,  like  the  bulb  of  a 
bristle  or  a hair,  than  to  adhere  to  it  by  the  margin, 
as  described  by  M.  Deshayes.  Mr.  Woods’  conclusion 
was,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the  use  of  this 
prickle,  but  that  it  could  not  be  important ; for, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  small  size  and  envelopment 
in  the  fur,  the  majority  of  individuals  are — from 
its  slight  adhesion  — soon  deprived  of  it  for  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  That  it  was  a stimulus 
to  anger  was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question. 

The  opening  of  the  lion’s  mouth  is  of  great 
extent  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animaL  la 
travelling  menageries  it  has  long  been  a custom, 
“ more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance,” 
however,  for  a keeper  to  thrust  his  head  into  a lion’s 
mouth  — a practical  proof  of  its  capacity — to  the 
no  small  amusement  of  some,  and  the  equal  terror 
of  others,  among  the  gaping  spectators.  The 
muscles  which  move  the  lower  jaw  are  also  of  great 
bulk,  and  the  point  on  which  they  immediately 
act  is  brought  so  far  forwards,  in  consequence  of  the  breadth  and  shortness  of  the  muzzle,  as  to  give 
them  the  highest  degree  of  attainable  force. 

There  is  yet  one  peculiar  distinction  of  the  lion,  as  well  as  of  all  animals  of  the  same  family,  which 
deserves  particular  attention.  The 
most  obtuse  of  their  senses  is  that 
of  taste.  A ccording  to  Desmoulins, 
the  lingual  nerve  of  the  lion  is  not 
larger  than  that  of  a middle-sized 
dog.  The  tongue  of  all  animals  ot 
the  cat  kind  is  an  organ  of  mas- 
tication, as  well  as  of  taste. 

Whatever  flesh  a lion’s  teeth  leave 
on  a bone  is  scraped  awray  by  the 
sharp  and  horny  points,  inclining 
backwards,  of  his  tongue. 

The  roar  of  a lion,  according 
to  Burch  ell,  sometimes  resembles 
the  sound  which  is  heard  at  the 
moment  of  an  earthquake  ; and  is 
produced  by  laying  his  head  on 
the  ground,  and  uttering  a half- 
stifled  growl,  by  which  means  the 
noise  is  conveyed  along  the  earth. 

I lie  instant  it  is  heard  by  the  animals  reposing  in  the  plains,  they  start  up  in  alarm,  fly  in  all 
directions,  and  even  rush  into  the  danger  which  they  seek  to  avoid.  This  fearful  sound  is  produced 
by  the  gieat  comparative  size  of  the  larynx — the  part  of  the  throat  that  forms  the  upper  part  of  the 
trachea,  or  windpipe.  It  is  composed  of  five  cartilages. 
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The  lion  does  not  disdain  to  prey  on  reptiles,  which  may  lie  in  his  path,  nor  on  a goat,  or  other 
small  animal , but  he  prefers  the  open  plain,  where  large  herds  of  antelopes  and  other  creatures  feed 
together.  As  he  is  an  object  of  unceasing  dread,  strength  alone  would  not  enable  him  to  make  them 
his  prey,  and  hence  he  is  adapted  to  advance  upon  them  in  silence  and  stealth. 

E\eryone  must  have  remarked  the  whiskers  «on  a cat’s  upper  lip.  The  use  of  these,  in  a state  of 
nature,  is  very  important.  They  are  organs  of  touch,  attached  to  a bed  of  close  glands  under  the  skin, 
and  each  of  these  long  and  stiff  hairs  is  connected  with  the  nerves  ot  the  lip.  The  hairs  are  in  tliern- 
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selves  insensible,  but  their  slightest  contact  with  any  object  is  thus  felt  most  distinctly  by  the  animal. 
They  stand  out,  on  each  side,  in  the  lion,  as  well  as  in  the  common  cat,  so  that,  from  point  to  point, 
they  are  equal  to  the  width  of  the  animal’s  body. 

The  use  of  these  long  hairs  to  a lion  stealing  through  a covert  of  wood,  will  at  once  be  perceived. 
They  indicate  to  him,  through  the  nicest  feeling,  any  obstacle  which  may  present  itself  to  the  passage 
of  his  body ; they  prevent  the  rustle  of  boughs  and  leaves,  which  would  give  warning  to  bis  prey, 
were  he  to  attempt  to  pass  through  too  close  a bush ; and  thus  greatly  aid  his  noiseless  passage  to  his 
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victim.  In  the  middle  of  the  foot,  in  all  the  cat  tribe,  there  is  also  placed  a large  ball  or  pad,  in  five 
parts,  formed  of  an  elastic  substance,  intermediate  in  structure  between  cartilage  and  tendon  ; and  at 
the  base  of  each  toe  is  a similar  pad.  Meanwhile,  the  surface  of  the  foot  is  furry ; and,  therefore,  no 
mechanism  for  a stealthy  progress  can  be  more  complete. 

Equally  well  adapted  are  the  organs  of  vision  for  the  capture  of  prey  by  night.  In  the  strong 
light  of  day,  the  iris  of  the  domestic  cat  is  contracted,  so  that  a very  small  quantity  of  light  is  admitted 
to  this  mirror;  but  in  the  twilight  the  iris  opens,  and  then,  the  mirror  being  completely  exposed,  the 
eye  glares  in  a manner  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  The  eye  of  the  cat  tribe  is,  therefore,  so  con- 
structed as  to  collect,  in  one  focus,  whatever  rays  of  light  there  may  be ; and  few  places  are  so  dark 
but  that  some  light  may  be  found.  An  eye  thus  peculiar  is  necessary  to  the  lion  to  perceive  his  prey ; 
and  he  creeps  towards  it  with  a certainty  which  nothing  but  this  distinct  nocturnal  vision  could  give. 

The  claws  of  the  domestic  cat  do  not  touch  the  ground  when  it  walks,  and  yet  they  are  capable 
of  extension  for  the  seizure  of  prey.  This  is  a peculiar  and  most  remarkable  property  of  all  the  cat 
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tribe.  At  play  with  his  mate  or  his  cubs,  the  lion  uses  an  unarmed  paw,  which  the  engraving  (Fig.  1.) 
exhibits,  showing  one  of  the  toes  with  the  claws  sheathed,  the  hair  being  a little  thrown  back,  so  as 
to  leave  the  point  visible,  which  woidd  otherwise  be  quite  covered.  But  it  becomes  a formidable 


weapon  when  the  claw  is  unsheathed,  as  in  the  act  of  striking,  as  it  is  represented  in  the  engraving 
(Fig.  2.),  for,  by  a single  blow,  the  lion  can  rip  up  the  side  of  a horse  or  a buffalo.  The  engravings 
also  show  the  pads  with  which  the  toes  are  furnished ; and  as,  to  preserve  the  points  of  the  claws 
constantly  sharp,  it  is  necessary  they  should  not  rub  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  are  always 
directed  with  their  points  upwards,  and  sunk  in  the  hair  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  toes. 

The  flexibility  of  the  lion’s  vertebral  column  allows  him  to  throw  himself  on  his  prey  with 
prodigious  swiftness,  by  the  exercise  of  this  muscular  power ; and  so  great,  indeed,  is  it  that  the  com  • 
pression  of  the  muscles  on  the  principal  artery  of  the  shoulder  would  derange  the  lion’s  system,  were 
the  disaster  not  provided  against  by  a most  singular  and  beautiful  expedient.  The  bone  of  the  shoulder 
is  perforated  in  the  lion  tribe,  to  give  a more  direct  course  to  this  artery,  that  it  may  “not  be  com- 
pressed by  the  muscles  when  called  into  extraordinary  action  by  the  violence  with  which  the  prey 
is  seized.  The  muscles  of  the  lion’s  fore  leg  are  also  unusually  firm.  Flexible  as  are  the  joints  of  the 
larger  species  of  the  cat  tribe,  they  are  knit  together  by  the  remarkable  strength  of  the  muscles ; and 
no  other  provision  would  at  once  produce  that  pliancy  and  firmness  which  particularly  characterise  the 
limbs  of  the  lion  in  the  act  of  seizing  his  victim,  and  give  both  a grace  and  a power  to  all  his  ordi- 
nary movements. 

The  weight  of  the  lion’s  body,  as  compared  with  his  size,  is  very  remarkable  ; and  this  is  produced 
by  the  extraordinary  density  of  his  muscles,  and  the  compactness  of  his  principal  bones.  Great  is  the 
force,  therefore,  with  which  he  must  alight  after  a bound  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  The  compensation, 
against  the  jar  produced  by  such  a leap  is  remarkable.  The  lion’s  foot  has  nearly  as  many  bones  as- 
the  human,  and,  in  like  manner,  they  are  arranged  into  a great  number  of  joints,  so  as  to  produce  the 
elasticity  required. 

But  as  the  cat  tribe  are  exposed,  from  their  modes  of  life,  to  much  more  violent  jars  upon  the  foot 
than  man,  so  are  they  furnished  with  a peculiar  provision  still  further  to  break  the  force  of  a fall  or  a 
leap.  In  the  domestic  cat,  we  constantly  observe  the  natural  facility  with  which  such  creatures  balance 
themselves  when  springing  from  a height,  so  that  it  is  said  “a  cat  will  always  fall  on  its  feet.”  The 
power  of  balancing  themselves,  whether  leaping  to  or  from  an  elevation,  is,  in  some  degree,  produced 
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bv  the  flexibility  of  the  tail,  the  bones  of  which  have  no  fewer  than  four  joints,  but  the  pads  of  the 
feet,  already  mentioned,  are,  at  such  times,  of  the  most  essential  service. 

“ The  immense  masses  of  muscle  around  the  lions  jaws,  shoulders,  and  fore  arms,”  says  Dr.  Living- 
stone, “proclaim  tremendous  force.  They  would  seem,  however,  to  be  inferior  in  power  to  those  of  the 
Indian  tiger.  Most  ol  those  feats  of  strength  that  I have  seen  performed  by  lions — -such  as  the  taking 
away  of  an  ox — were  not  carrying,  but  dragging,  or  trailing  the  carcase  along  the  ground.  They  have 
sprung,  on  some  occasions,  on  to  the  hind  quarters  of  a horse  ; but  no  one  has  ever  seen  them  on  the 
withers  of  a giraffe.  They  do  not  mount  on  the  hind  quarters  of  an  eland  even,  but  try  to  tear  him  down 
with  their  claws.” 

The  description  of  the  poet,  written  in  Southern  Africa,  differs  from  this  : — 


*•  Heedless  at  the  ambush’d  brink 
The  tall  giraffe  stoops  down  to  drink ; 

Upon  him  straight  the  savage  springs 
With  cruel  joy  ! — The  desert  rings 
With  clanging  sounds  of  desperate  strife — 

For  the  prey  is  strong  and  strives  for  life ; 
Now  plunging,  tries,  with  frantic  bound, 

To  shake  the  tyrant  to  the  ground ; 

Then  bursts  like  whirlwind  through  the  waste, 
In  hope  to  'scape  by  headlong  haste ; 

While  the  destroyer  on  his  prize 
Rides  proudly— tearing  as  he  flies. 

For  life  the  victim’s  utmost  speed 
Is  muster’d  in  this  hour  of  need; 

For  life — for  life — his  giant  might 


He  strains,  and  pours  his  soul  in  flight ; 

And  mad  with  terror,  thirst,  and  pain, 

Spurns  with  wild  hoof  the  thundering  plain. 
'Tis  vain ; — the  thirsty  sands  are  drinking 
His  streaming  blood — his  strength  is  sinking; 
The  victor’s  fangs  are  in  his  veins — 

His  flanks  are  streak’d  with  sanguine  stains; 
His  panting  breast  in  foam  and  gore 
Is  bath’d He  reels — his  race  is  o’er ! 

He  falls — and,  with  convulsive  throe, 

Resigns  his  throat  to  the  raging  foe, 

Who  revels  amidst  his  dying  moans: — 

While  gathering  round,  to  pick  his  bones, 

The  vultures  watch,  in  gaunt  array, 

Till  the  gorged  monarch  quits  his  prey.” 


Living.stone  gives  a singular  encounter,  as  described  to  him  in  a letter  from  Mr.  Frank  Yardon  : — 

“ Oswell  and  I were  riding  along  the  banks  of  the  Leinpopo,  when  a water-buck  started  in  front 
of  us.  I dismounted,  and  was  following  it  through  the  jungle,  when  three  buffaloes  got  up,  and,  after 
going  a little  distance,  stood  still,  and  the  nearest  bull  turned  round  and  looked  at  me.  A ball  from 
the  two-ouncer  crashed  into  his  shoulder,  and  they  all  three  made  off.  Oswell  and  I followed  as  soon 
as  I had  reloaded,  and  when  we  were  in  sight  of  the  buffalo,  and  gaining  on  him  at  eveiy  stride,  three 
lions  leaped  on  the  unfortunate  brute ; he  bellowed  most  lustily  as  he  kept  up  a kind  of  running 
light ; but  he  was,  of  course,  soon  overpowered  and  pulled  down. 

“ We  had  a fine  view  of  the  struggle,  and  saw  the  lions  on  their  hind  legs  tearing  away  with  teetli 
and  claws  in  most  fei’ocious  style.  We  crept  up  within  thirty  yards,  and,  kneeling  down,  blazed 
away  at  the  lions.  My  rifle  was  a single  barrel,  and  I had  no  spare  gun.  One  lion  fell  dead  almost 
on  the  buffalo  ; he  had  merely  time  to  turn  towards  us,  seize  a bush  with  his  teeth,  and  drop  dead  with 
the  stick  in  his  jaws.  The  second  made  off  immediately  ; and  the  third  raised  his  head,  coolly  looked 
round  for  a moment,  then  went  on  tearing  and  biting  at  the  carcase  as  hard  as  ever.  We  retired  a 
short  distance  to  load,  then  again  advanced  and  fired.  The  lion  made  off,  but  a ball  that  he  received 
ought  to  have  stopped  him,  as  it  went  clean  through  his  shoulder-blade.  He  was  followed  up  and  killed, 
after  having  charged  several  times.  Both  lions  were  males.  It  is  not  often  that  one  bags  a brace  of 
lions  and  a bull  buffalo  in  about  ten  minutes.  It  was  an  exciting  adventure,  and  I shall  never  forget  it. 

“ Such,  my  dear  Livingstone,  is  the  plain,  unvarnished  account.  The  buffalo  had,  of  course,  gone 
close  to  where  the  lions  were  lying  down  for  the  day  ; and  they,  seeing  him  lame  and  bleeding,  thought 
the  opportunity  too  good  a one  to  be  lost.” 

“When  encountered  in  the  daytime,”  says  Dr.  Livingstone,  “the  lion  stands  a second  or  two 
gazing,  then  turns  slowly  round,  and  walks  as  slowly  away  for  a dozen  paces,  looking  over  his  shoulder; 
then  begins  to  trot,  and,  when  he  thinks  himself  out  of  sight,  bounds  off  like  a greyhound.  By  day 
there  is  not,  as  a rule,  the  smallest  danger  of  lions,  which  are  not  molested,  attacking  man,  nor  even 
on  a clear,  moonlight  night,  except  when  they  possess  the  breeding  oropytj  (natural  affection) ; this 
makes  them  brave  almost  any  danger;  and  if  a man  happens  to  cross  to  the  windward  of  them,  both 
lion  and  lioness  will  rush  at  him,  in  the  manner  of  a bitch  with  whelps.  This  does  not  often  happen, 
as  I only  became  aware  of  two  or  three  instances  of  it.  In  one  case  a man,  passing  when  the  wind 
blew  from  him  to  the  animals,  was  bitten  before  he  could  climb  a tree;  and,  occasionally,  a man  on 
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horseback  has  been  caught  by  the  log  under  the  same  circumstances.  So  general,  however,  is  the  sense 
of  security  on  moonlight  nights,  that  we  seldom  tied  up  our  oxen,  but  let  them  lie  loose  by  the  wagons; 
while  on  a dark,  rainy  night,  if  a lion  is  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  is  almost  sure  to  venture  to  kill  an 
ox.  His  approach  is  always  stealthy,  except  when  wounded  ; and  any  appearance  of  a trap  is  enough  to 
cause  him  to  refrain  from  making  the  last  spring.  This  seems  characteristic  of  the  feline  species.” 

When  a lion  is  hungry,  he  will  do  wliat  he  would  not  under  other  circumstances.  Thus,  one  bad 
been  near  a Bushman’s  hut  the  whole  night,  doubtless  on  the  look-out  for  prey.  Two  Bechuana  herds- 
men, attending  the  cattle  near  the  place  next  morning,  saw  him,  and  ran  towards  a neighbouring  kraal 
to  inform  the  people.  On  their  way  thither  they  met  six  Griquas  coming  to  attack  the  formidable  creature^ 
having  already  heard  he  was  there.  Advancing,  they  fired  and  wounded,  but  did  not  disable,  hint 
Enraged  by  the  smart,  he  took  some  steps,  when  the  Griquas  instantly  leaped  from  their  horses,  formed 
themselves  into  a close  line,  with  their  tails  towards  the  lion,  and  took  their  stand  at  the  horses’  heads. 

The  lion  now  flew  on  a Becliuana,  who  was  not  protected  by  the  intervention  of  the  horses,  and 
who  tried  to  defend  himself  with  his  sheep-skin  cloak.  The  lion,  however,  caught  him  by  the  arm, 
threw  him  on  the  ground,  and,  while  the  poor  man  still  tried  to  defend  himself,  by  keeping  his  cloak 
wrapped  round  him,  the  lion  got  under  it,  and  gnawed  part  of  his  thigh.  His  Bechuana  companion 
at  that  time  threw  his  spear,  which  penetrated  the  man’s  cloak,  and  entered  the  lion’s  back.  The  same 
man  threw  another  spear,  but,  instead  of  taking  the  direction  he  intended,  it  pierced  the  body  of  a dog 
that  was  barking  near.  The  Griquas  would  have  fired,  but  they  were  afraid  of  shooting  the  manifi 
To  drive  him  away,  however,  if  possible,  they  made  a great  noise,  and  threw  some  stones.  The  lion 
then  left  the  man  and  rushed  towards  them,  when  they  again  checked  his  attack  by  turning  the  horses 
round.  He  next  crept  under  the  belly  of  a mare,  and  seized  her  by  the  fore  legs,  but,  with  a powerful 
kick,  she  made  him  let  go  his  hold.  In  revenge,  and  by  one  stroke  of  his  paw,  he  tore  open  the  body 
of  the  mare,  and  retired.  After  this,  he  tried  to  get  round  the  horses  to  the  men  ; but  when  within  •' 
two  yards  of  one  of  them,  and  on  the  point  of  making  a spring,  he  was  happily  killed  by  a musket  shot, 
the  ball  penetrating  behind  the  ear. 

Mr.  Gordon  Gumming,  who  has  earned  for  himself  a rather  unenviable  reputation  by  Ins  ruthless® 
slaughter  of  animals,  graphically  describes  a terrific  scene  : — “ All  had  retired  to  rest,  when  i 
suddenly  the  appalling  and  murderous  voice  of  an  angry,  bloodthirsty  lion  burst  upon  my  ears  within  ’ 
a few  yards  of  us,  followed  by  the  shrieking  of  the  Hottentots.  Again  and  again  the  murderous  roar  | 
of  attack  was  repeated.  We  heard  John  and  Buy  ter  shriek,  ‘ The  lion  ! the  lion  !’  Still,  for  a few 
moments,  we  thought  he  was  but  chasing  one  of  the  dogs  rouud  the  kraal,  but  the  next  instant  John  I 
Stofulus  rushed  into  the  midst  of  us,  almost  speechless  with  fear  and  terror,  his  eyes  bursting  from  their  1 
sockets,  and  shrieked  out,  ‘ The  lion  ! the  lion  ! he  has  got  Hendrick  ! he  dragged  him  away  from  the  1 
fire  beside  me.  I struck  him  with  the  burning  brands  on  his  head,  but  he  wouldn’t  let  go  his  hold. 
Hendrick  is  dead  ! 0 God  ! Hendrick  is  dead!  let  us  take  fire  and  seek  him  !’ 

“ The  rest  of  my  people  rushed  about  shrieking  and  yelling  as  if  they  were  mad.  I was  at  once  | 
angry  with  them  for  their  folly,  and  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  stand  still  and  keep  quiet,  the  lion  I 
would  have  another  of  us,  and  that  very  likely  there  was  a troop  of  them.  I ordered  the  dogs,  which  1 
were  nearly  all  fast,  to  be  made  loose,  and  the  fire  to  be  increased  as  far  as  could  be.  I then  shouted  J 
Hendrick’s  name,  but  all  was  still.  I told  my  men  that  Hendrick  was  dead,  and  that  a regiment  of  •' 
soldiers  could  not  now  help  him  ; and,  hunting  my  dogs  forward,  I had  everything  brought  within  my  > 
cattle  kraal,  when  we  lighted  our  fire,  and  closed  the  entrance  as  well  as  we  could. 

“ It  appeared  that  when  the  unfortunate  Hendrick  rose  to  drive  in  the  ox,  the  lion  had  watched  , 
him  to  his  fireside,  and  he  had  scarcely  lain  down  when  the  brute  sprang  upon  him  and  Ruyter  (for  * 
both  lay  under  one  blanket),  with  his  appalling,  murderous  roar ; and,  roaring  as  he  lay,  grappled  him 
with  his  fearful  claws,  and  kept  biting  him  on  the  breast  and  shoulders,  all  the  while  feeling  for  his  ) 
neck ; having  got  hold  of  which,  he  at  once  dragged  him  away  backwards,  round  the  bush  into  the  | 
dense  shade.  As  the  lion  lay  on  the  unfortunate  man,  he  faintly  cried,  ‘ Help  me  ! help  me  ! O God,  J 
men,  help  me  ! After  which  the  fearful  beast  got  hold  of  his  neck,  and  then  all  was  still,  except  that 
his  comrades  heard  the  bones  of  his  neck  cracking  between  the  teeth  of  the  lion.” 

I lie  Bushmen  have  remarked  that  the  lion  generally  kills  and  devours  his  prey  in  the  morning 
at  sunrise,  or  at  sunset ; when,  therefore,  they  intend  to  kill  these  animals,  they  notice  where  the 
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spring-bucks  are  grazing  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  by  observing,  at  the  same  time,  if  they  appear 
frightened  and  run  off,  they  conclude  that  they  have  been  attacked  by  the  lion.  Marking  accurately 
the  spot  where  the  alarm  took  place,  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  powerful,  and 
the  enemy  they  seek  is  supposed  to  be  fast  asleep,  they  carefully  examine  the  ground,  and,  finding  him  in  a 
state  of  unguarded  security,  they  lodge  a poisoned  arrow  in  his  breast.  The  moment  the  lion  is  thus 
struck,  he  springs  from  his  lair  and  bounds  off  as  helpless  as  the  stricken  deer.  The  work  is  done  ; 
the  arrow  of  death  has  pierced  his  heart  without  even  breaking  the  slumbers  of  the  lioness  which 
may  have  been  lying  beside  him  ; and  the  Bushman  knows  where,  in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  or 
even  less  time,  he  will  find  him  in  his  last  agonies,  or  actually  dead. 

It  is  only  when  fearful  of  being  disturbed  in  their  operations  that  lions  carry  off  the  body  from 
the  spot  where  it  has  fallen ; and  even  in  such  oases  they  never  transfer  it  to  their  dens,  but  seek  out 
some  solitary  place  in  which  to  glut  their  ravenous  cravings.  When  satisfied,  they  quit  the  carcase, 
to  which  they  never  return,  and  retire  to  their  dens  to  sleep  off  the  effect  of  their  gluttonous  meal, 
not  again  to  awake  until  their  renovated  appetite  stimulates  to  a repetition  of  the  slaughter  of  prey. 
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A disgraceful  lion  and  dog  fight  took  place  at  Warwick  many  years  ago  ; and  two  or  three  weeks 
after  Wedgebury,  the  proprietor  of  the  dogs  that  were  set  on  Nero  and  Wallace,  went  into  Womb- 
well’s  menagerie,  of  which  they  formed  a part,  when  it  was  at  Oxford  races.  He  was  standing  within 
a quarter  of  a yard  of  the  den  in  which  Nero  was  confined,  when  the  lion,  recognising  his  voice,  made 
a dreadful  plunge  at  him,  and,  protruding  one  of  his  paws  between  the  iron  rails,  seized  hold  of  the 
back  part  of  his  coat.  Wedgebury,  however,  got  away,  without  any  injury  to  his  person — an  escape 
truly  providential,  as  Nero’s  fury  was  absolutely  terrific. 

Sir  George  Davis,  who  was  English  consul  at  Naples,  when  a great  plague  raged  there,  retired  in 
1 consequence  to  Florence.  Visiting,  one  day,  the  menagerie  of  the  Grand  Duke,  he  noticed  a lion  at  the 
further  end  of  one  of  the  dens,  which  the  keepers  stated  they  had  been  unable  to  tame,  though  every  effort 
1 had  been  made  for  upwards  of  three  years.  Yet,  no  sooner  had  Sir  George  reached  the  gate  of  the 
den,  than  the  lion  ran  to  it,  reared  himself  up,  purred  like  a cat  when  pleased,  and  licked  the  hand  that 
was  put  through  the  bars.  The  keeper  was  astonished,  and,  frightened  for  the  safety  of  his  visitor, 

< entreated  him  not  to  trust  an  apparent  fit  of  frenzy,  as  the  lion  was  the  most  fierce  and  sullen  of  his 
tribe  he  had  ever  seen.  This,  however,  had  no  effect  on  Sir  George,  who  insisted  on  entering  the 
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lion’s  don.  The  moment  lie  got  in  the  lion  manifested  the  greatest  delight,  threw  his  paws  on  his 
shoulders,  licked  his  face,  ran  about  him,  and  purred  like  an  affectionate  cat. 

This  occurrence  became  the  talk  of  Florence,  and  reached  the  ears  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who  sent 
for  Sir  George,  and  requested  an  interview  at  the  menagerie,  that  he  might  personally  witness  the 
conduct  of  the  lion. 

“ A captain  of  a ship  from  Barbary,”  said  Sir  George,  “gave  me  this  lion  when  quite  a whelp. 
1 brought  him  up  tame  ; but,  when  I thought  him  too  large  to  run  about  the  house,  I built  a den  for 
him  in  my  court-yard.  From  that  time  he  was  never  permitted  to  be  loose,  except  when  brought  to 
the  house  to  be  exhibited  to  my  friends.  When  he  was  five  years  old  he  did  some  mischief  by  pawing 
and  playing  with  people  in  his  frolicsome  moods.  Having  gripped  a man  one  day'  a little  too  hard,  I 
ordered  him  to  be  shot,  for  fear  of  incurring  any  guilt.  On  this,  a friend,  who  was  dining  with  me, 
begged  him  as  a present.  How  he  came  here  I know  not.” 

“Your  friend,  Sir  George,”  said  the  Grand  Duke,  “was  the  very  same  person  who  presented  this 
lion  to  me.” 

The  lioness  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  lion,  and  her  form  is  much  mox-e  slender  and  graceful; 
but  the  great  distinction  between  the  sexe3  is  the  absence  of  the  ample  mane,  and  the  lengthened 
hair  which  adorns  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  her  motions  the  lioness  displays  more  agility,  and, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  various  passions,  seems  much  more  impetuous.  She  is  said  to  go  five  months , 
with  young,  and  produces  generally  from  two  to  three  or  four  at  a litter,  which  are  born  blind.  In 
captivity,  the  lioness  usually  becomes  very  savage  as  soon  as  she  is  a mother;  and  in  a state  of  nature  • 
both  guard  their  young  with  the  greatest  jealousy.  These  are  at  first  obscurely  striped  or  brindled,^ 
and  somewhat  tiger-like  in  the  coat.  There  is  generally  a blackish  stripe  extending  along  the  lack, 
from  which  numerous  other  bands  of  the  same  colour  branch  off,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  on  the 
sides  and  tail.  The  head  and  limbs  are  generally  obscurely  spotted. 

A lion  and  lioness  in  the  Zoological  Gai’dens,  distinguishable  by  their  having  a mastiff  for  a com- 
panion, are  of  English  birth;  and  it  is  singular  that,  out  of  the  great  number  that  have  been  born  there, 
full  fifty  per  cent,  have  come  into  the  world  with  cleft  palates,  and  have  perished  in  consequence  of  not 
being  able  to  suck.  It  has  been  suggested,  that  to  fill  their  nostrils  with  tow  would  prove  a counteraction 
of  this  mortality.  When  young,  lions  mew  like  a cat.  As  they  advance,  the  uniform  colour  is 
gradually  assumed,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  months  the  mane  begins  to  appear  in  the  males ; } 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  months  it  is  considerably  developed,  and  they  begin  to  roar.  The  natural  period 
of  a lion’s  life  has  been  estimated  at  twenty  or  twenty-two  years.  But  Pompey,  the  great  lion  which 
died  in  1760,  was  said  to  have  been  in  the  Tower  of  London  above  seventy  years;  and  one  from  the  ] 
river  Gambia  is  believed  to  have  died  there  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

The  following  fact  recalls  some  stories  of  the  cat.  Part  of  a ship’s  crew  being  sent  on  shore,  on 
the  coast  of  India,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  wood,  one  man,  induced  by  curiosity  to  stray  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  his  companions,  became  greatly  alarmed  as  he  saw  a large  lioness  walking  * 
towards  him.  On  her  coming  up,  however,  his  fear  was  allayed  ; she  laid  down  at  his  feet,  looking  very  ; 
earnestly  first  in  his  face,  and  then  at  a tree  a little  way  off,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  tree,  yet  j 
looking  back,  as  if  she  wished  the  sailor  to  follow  her. 

At  length  he  ventured,  and  approaching  the  tree  he  saw  a huge  baboon,  with  two  cubs  in  his  j 
arms,  which  he  immediately  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  lioness,  as  she  couched  down  like  a cat,  and  } 
eyed  them  intently.  Afraid  to  ascend  the  tree,  the  man  decided  on  cutting  it  down  ; provided  with 
his  axe,  he  set  earnestly  to  work,  the  lioness  watohing  apparently  every  movement ; as  soon  as  the  tree  j 
fell  she  tore  the  baboon  in  pieces,  and  then  turned  round  aud  licked  her  cubs.  She  now  returned  to  J 
the  sailor,  rubbed  her  head  fondly  against  him,  and  then  carried  away. her  cubs  one  by  one. 

There  was,  at  one  time,  in  the  Jardiu  des  Plautes  of  Paris,  a lioness,  which  permitted  a dog  to  1 
live  in  her  den,  and  to  which  she  became  strongly  attached.  The  dog  was  equally  fond  of  her,  3 
gambolling  with  and  caressing  her  in  the  highest  possible  spirits.  The  lioness  was  most  attentive  to  1 
all  its  wants,  and,  when  the  keepers  let  the  littlo  creature  out  for  exercise,  she  seemed  exceedingly 
unhappy  till  it  had  returned. 

A lioness  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  1733,  had,  for  a considerable  time,  been  so  attached  j 
to  a little  dog  which  was  kept  with  her  in  her  den,  that  she  would  not  eat  till  the  dog  was  first  | 
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, satisfied.  When  the  lioness  was  near  her  time  of  whelping,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  take  the  dog 
away ; but  shortly  after,  when  the  keepers  were  cleaning  the  den,  the  dog,  by  some  means,  got  into  it, 
and  approached  the  lioness  with  his  wonted  fondness,  while  she  was  playing  with  her  cubs.  She  made 
a sudden  spring  at  him,  and,  seizing  the  poor  little  animal  in  her  mouth,  seemed  as  if  she  would  tear 
him  to  pieces,  when,  as  if  she  momentarily  recollected  her  former  kindness,  she  carried  him  to  the 
door  of  the  den,  and  suffered  him  to  be  taken  out  unhurt. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  cages  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  is  that  which  contains  a family 
party,  consisting  of  the  mastiff  with  the  lion  and  his  mate.  They  were  brought  up  together  from 
cubhood,  and  agree  marvellously  well,  though  the  dog  would  prove  little  more  than  a mouthful  for  either 
of  his  noble-looking  companions.  Visitors  express  much  sympathy  for  him,  and  fancy  that  the  lion  is 
only  saving  him  up,  as  the  Giant  did  Jack,  for  a future  feast.  But  their  sympathy  appears  to  be 
thrown  away.  “ Lion”  has  always  maintained  the  ascendancy  he  assumed  as  a pup,  and  any  rough 
handling  on  the  part  of  his  huge  playfellows  is  immediately  resented  by  his  flying  at  their  noses. 
Although  the  dog  is  allowed  to  come  out  of  the  den  eveiy  morning,  he  shows  a great  disinclination  to 
leave  his  old  friends.  It  is,  however,  thought  advisable  to  separate  them  at  feeding-time. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1816,  the  Exeter  mail-coach  was  proceeding  to  London,  and  the  driver 
had  pulled  up  at  Winter’s-Low-Hut,  seven  miles  from  Salisbury,  for  the  delivery  of  the  bags,  when 
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one  of  the  leaders  was  seized  by  a ferocious  animal.  This  produced  great  consternation,  and  two 
inside  passengers  got  out  and  ran  into  the  inn,  while  the  horse  kicked  and  plunged  violently,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  coachman  could  prevent  the  mail  from  being  over* 
turned. 

He  and  the  guard  soon  observed,  by  the  light  of  the  lamps,  that  the  assailant  was  a huge  lioness. 
The  horse,  when  first  attacked,  fought  with  great  spirit,  and  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  might,  perhaps, 
have  beaten  down  his  antagonist  with  his  fore  feet,  but  in  plunging  he  had  become  embarrassed  by  the 
harness.  The  lioness,  it  appears,  attacked  him  in  front,  and,  springing  at  the  throat,  had  fastened  the 
talons  of  her  fore  feet  on  each  side  of  his  gullet,  close  to  the  head,  while  the  talons  of  her  hind  feet 
were  forced  into  the  chest.  In  this  situation  she  hung,  missing  the  throat  and  the  jugular  vein,  while 
the  blood  was  streaming  down  the  horse,  whose  tears  and  moans  were  most  piteous  and  affecting. 

A large  mastiff  soon  came  up  and  made  a fierce  attack  on  the  lioness,  on  which  she  left  the  horse 
and  turned  upon  him;  he  succeeded  in  escaping,  only,  however,  to  be  killed  by  the  lioness  within  about 
forty  yards  of  the  spot  where  the  mail  stood.  The  lioness,  as  it  turned  out,  had  escaped  from  a caravan 
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which  was  standing  by  the  road  side,  and  which  belonged  to  a menagerie  on  its  way  to  Salisbury  Fair. 
She  had  been  considered  a very  domesticated  creature,  and  before  this  had  exhibited,  it  is  said,  no  ferocity ; 
but  if  so,  the  proof  was  now  decisive  that  there  is  danger  in  confiding  in  the  most  docile  of  these 
animals.  As -the  keepers  were  now  aroused  they  pursued  her,  carrying  the  dead  mastiff  in  her  teeth, 
into  a granary,  which  served  for  keeping  agricultural  implements,  and  was  now  so  barricaded  as  to 
prevent  her  escape.  She  continued,  for  a considerable  time,  roaring  dreadfully,  and  was  afterwards 
secured  and  conducted  safely  to  her  den.  A large  picture  was  painted  of  this  extraordinary  attack, 
and  was  long  one  of  the  shilling  exhibitions  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  in  Piccadilly. 

One  Asiatic  lion  mentioned  is  that  of  Bengal.  Mr.  Bennett  points  out  the  differences  between 
the  Asiatic  race  and  that  of  Southern  Africa,  as  consisting  principally  in  the  larger  size,  the  more 
regular  and  graceful  form,  the  generally  darker  colour,  and  the  less  extensive  mane  of  the  African. 

Another  is  the  Persian  or  Arabian  lion,  which  is  stated  to  be  distinguishable  by  the  pale  Isabella 
colour  of  the  fur,  and  those  which  have  been  exhibited  in  England  as  Persian  lions  bear  out  this  remark  ; 
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but  Captain  Walter  Smee  states  that  one  seen  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  appeared  to  him  to 
differ  but  little  from  specimens  brought  from  Africa. 

The  third  is  called  the  maneless  lion.*  Olivier  says  : — “ We  saw  five  individuals  of  this  race  in 
the  menagerie  of  the  pasha  of  Baghdad  : they  had  been  there  five  years,  and  had  been  taken  young  in  the 
environs  of  Bassora.  There  were  three  males  and  two  females  ; the  former  were  a little  larger  than 
the  latter  ; and  all  much  resembled  the  African  species,  excepting  that  they  were  smaller,  and  had  no 
mane.  We  were  assured  that  they  never  had  any,  and  that  no  lion  of  these  countries  had  one.  We 
have  often  regretted  that  we  did  not  ask  the  pasha  for  two  of  them,  that  we  might  make  a close 
comparison  with  the  African  species,  and  satisfy  ourselves  whether  the  lion  of  Arabia  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a species  distinct  from  the  other,  or  as  a degenerated  race.” 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1833,  Captain  Since  exhibited  to  the  Zoological  Society  the  skins  of  a lion 
and  lioness  killed  by  him  in  Guzerat,  and  selected  from  eleven  obtained  there  by  him,  eight  of  which 

* I'bIih  Leo.  Linmuup. — Var.  Goojratensia.  Smee. 
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he  had  brought  to  this  country.  This  lion,  he  stated,  is  distinguished  from  those  previously  known  by 
the  absence  of  a mane  that  is,  as  maneless,  when  compared  with  other  lions — from  the  sides  of  the 
neck  and  shoulders,  the  middle  line  of  the  back  of  the  neck  being  alone  furnished  with  longer  hairs 
which  are  erect,  like  those  in  the  same  situation  in  the  cheetah.*  The  under  surface  of  the  neck  has 
long,  loose  silky  hairs,  and  there  is  a tuft  at  the  angle  of  the  anterior  legs.  The  tail  is  also  shorter  than 
that  of  ordinary  lions,  and  is  furnished  at  its  tip  with  a much  larger  brush  or  tuft. 

Captain  Smee  states  that  these  maneless  lions  are  found  in  Guzerat,  extending  through  a range  of 
country  about  forty  miles  in  length,  including  several  villages,  and  among  them  those  of  Booroo°and 
Goliana,  near  which  lie  killed  his  finest  specimens.  They  appear  to  be  very  destructive  to  the  domes- 
ticated cattle.  Captain  Smee  could  not  learn  that  any  men  had  been  attacked  by  them.  When  struck 
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by  a ball,  they  exhibited  great  boldness,  standing  as  it  preparing  to  resist  their  pursuers,  and  then 
going  off  slowly,  and  in  a very  sullen  manner. 

M.  Felix,  the  keeper  of  the  animals  at  Paris,  some  years  ago,  brought  two  lions — a male  and 
female — to  the  national  menagerie.  Some  time  after,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  was  unable  to  attend  to 
them ; another  person  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  performing  this  duty.  The  male,  sad  and 
solitary,  remained  constantly  seated  at  the  end  of  his  cage,  refusing  to  receive  anything  from  the 
stranger,  whose  presence  he  hated,  and  whom  he  often  menaced  by  his  roar.  The  company  of  the 
| lioness  seemed  now  to  displease  him,  and  he  paid  no  attention  to  her.  His  uneasiness  led  to  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  really  ill  ; but  no  one  dared  to  approach  him. 

* Felis  jubata. 
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At  length,  Felix  recovered  ; and,  intending  to  surprise  the  lion,  lie  crawled  softly  to  the  cage,  and 
showed  only  his  face  between  the  bars.  In  an  instant  the  lion  leaped  against  them,  patted  him  with 
his  paws,  licked  liis  face,  and  trembled  with  pleasure.  The  female  now  ran  to  him,  but  the  lion  drove 
her  back,  seemed  angry  that  she  should  snatch  any  favours  from  Felix,  when  he,  as  a quarrel  was  about 
to  take  place,  entered  the  cage  to  pacify  them.  He  caressed  them  by  turns,  and  was  afterwards  often 
seen  between  them.  So  great  was  his  command  over  these  animals,  that  whenever  he  wished  them  to 
separate,  and  retire  to  tlieir  cages,  he  had  only  to  give  the  order.  When  he  wished  them  to  lie  down, 
and  show  strangers  their  paws  or  throats,  a sign  was  sufficient,  while  the  licking  of  his  hand  they 
considered  a recompense.  They  were  of  the  Asiatic  breed,  and,  at  this  time,  were  five  years  and  a 
half  old. 

London  can  furnish  anything  for  money,  and,  if  any  lady  or  gentleman  wishes  to  possess  a lion  or 
a tiger,  they  may  be  had  at  five  minutes’  notice,  of  dealers  in  Felidae,  who  dwell  in  Ratcliffe  Highway 
and  its  neighbourhood.  One  of  these  wild-beast  merchants  was  awakened  by  his  wife,  one  night,  who 
told  him  of  a noise  in  the  back  yard,  where — on  the  previous  evening — he  had  placed  two  lions.  His 
room  was  on  the  ground-floor,  and,  putting  his  head  out  of  window,  there  they  actually  were,  both 
loose,  and  with  their  paws  on  the  window-sill,  looking  grimly  in  upon  him.  With  the  determined  air, 
indispensable  in  his  business,  and  armed  with  a good  whip,  he  very  speedily  consigned  them  again  to 
their  cage.  On  another  occasion,  he  heard  a noise  in  his  back  premises,  and  soon  found  out  the  cause,  to 
his  horror  : an  elephant,  with  his  pick-lock  trunk,  had  actually  let  out  from  their  cages  a hyaena  and  a 
nylghau,  and  was  busy  undoing  the  fastenings  of  a den  full  of  lions  ! But  even  then  he  soon  restored 
order. 

THE  PUMA,  OR  AMERICAN  LION  * 

This  animal,  sometimes  called  the  Couguar,  has  a very  extensive  range  over  both  North  and  SoHtli 
America.  The  total  length  of  the  body  of  the  adult  is  from  four  feet  to  four  feet  and  a half  that  of 
the  tail  from  two  feet  to  two  feet  and  a half.  The  females  are  somewhat  less.  The  fur  is  thick  and 
close,  above  of  a reddish-brown,  approaching  nearly  to  the  colour  of  a fox  on  the  back.  It  lightens  on 
the  outsides  of  the  limbs  and  on  the  flanks,  and  on  the  belly  becomes  of  a pale  reddish- white.  The 
muzzle,  chin,  throat,  and  insides  of  the  legs,  are  grayish-white,  and  on  the  breast  the  colour  becomes 
more  marked,  and  is  almost  pure  white.  The  part  from  which  the  whiskers  spring,  and  the  lips  and 
backs  of  the  ears,  are  black ; the  whiskers  themselves  white.  On  the  face  and  flanks  of  the  young 
animal  there  are  some  indications  of  stripes  or  brindling ; but  when  the  puma  reaches  maturity  these 
are  lost,  and  the  colour  becomes  entirely  uniform,  except  where  it  shades  into  a paler  tint. 

Though  very  active  in  climbing,  this  animal  seems  more  to  frequent  the  grassy  plains  of  the 
southern  part  of  America  and  the  marshy  meadow  lands  bordering  the  rivers,  than  the  forest,  and  is 
found  in  a country  so  open,  as  to  be  frequently  taken  by  the  lasso,  when  attacking  the  herds. 

In  the  northern  districts  it  inhabits  the  swamps  and  prairies,  living  chiefly  on  different  species  oi 
deer,  on  which  it  is  said  sometimes  to  drop  down  from  a tree,  which  it  had  ascended  to  watch  their  path  ; 
or  it  makes  inroads  on  the  bogs  of  the  squatter,  who  has  gone  to  the  unopened  country.  Other  kinds 
of  food,  however,  are  sought  after,  and  taken  without  much  discrimination. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  animals  of  the  tribe,  it  is  not  satisfied  with  the  seizure  of  a single  prey ; ' 
but,  when  meeting  -with  a herd  of  animals,  will  kill  as  many  as  it  can,  sucking  only  a small  portion  of 
the  blood  from  each.  It  is  thus  extremely  destructive  among  sheep,  and  has  been  known  to  kill  fifty 
in  one  night.  Active  means  are  therefore  constantly  required  for  its  destruction,  and  it  is  either  hunted, 
speared,  or  shot. 

Two  hunters  went  out  in  quest  of  game  on  the  Katskils  Mountains,  in  the  province  of  New 
York,  each  armed  with  a gun,  and  accompanied  by  his  dog.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that  they 
should  go  in  contrary  directions  round  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  that  if  either  discharged  his  piece,  the 
other  should  cross  the  hill  as  expeditiously  sis  possible,  to  join  his  companion  in  pursuit  of  the  game 
shot  at. 

Shortly  after  separating,  one  heard  the  other  fire,  and,  agreeably  to  their  compact,  hastened  to  his 
comrade.  After  searching  for  him  for  some  time  without  effect,  he  found  his  dog  dead  and  dreadfully 
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torn.  Apprised  by  this  discovery  that  the  animal  shot  at  was  large  and  ferocious,  he  became  anxious 
for  the  fate  of  his  friend,  and  assiduously  continued  the  search  for  him  ; when  his  eyes  were  suddenly 
directed,  by  the  deep  growl  of  a puma,  to  the  large  branch  of  a tree,  where  he  saw  the  animal  crouch- 
ing on  the  body  of  a man,  and  directing  his  eyes  towards  him,  apparently  hesitating  whether  to 
descend  and  make  a fresh  attack  on  the  survivor,  or  to  relinquish  his  prey,  and  take  to  flight. 

Conscious  that  much  depended  on  celerity,  the  hunter  discharged  his  piece,  and  wounded  the 
puma  mortally,  when  it  and  the  body  ol  the  man  fell  together  from  the  ti’ee.  The  surviving  dog  then 
flew  at  the  prostrate  beast  • but  a single  blow  from  his  paw  laid  him  dead  by  his  side.  Finding  that 
his  comrade  was  dead,  and  that  there  was  still  daDger  in  approaching  the  wounded  animal,  he  retired, 
and,  with  all  haste,  brought  several  persons  to  the  spot,  where  the  unfortunate  hunter  and  both  the 
dogs  were  lying  dead  together.  The  skin  of  this  animal  was  (and  perhaps  still  is)  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  New  York,  as  a memorial  of  the  story. 

The  following  curious  encounter  with  a puma  is  related  by  Sir  E.  Head,  in  his  “Journey  Across 
the  Pampas  — 

“ The  fear  which  all  wild  animals  in  America  have  of  man  is  very  singularly  seen  in  the  Pampas. 
I often  rode  towards  the  ostriches  and  zamas,  crouching  under  the  opposite  side  of  my  horse’s  neck ; 
but  I always  found  that,  although  they  would  allow  any  loose  horse  to  approach  them,  they,  even 
when  young,  ran  from  me,  though  little  of  my  figure  was  visible ; and  when  I saw  them  all  enjoying 
themselves  in  such  full  liberty,  it  was  at  first  not  pleasing  to  observe  that  one’s  appearance  was  every- 
where a signal  to  them  that  they  should  fly  from  their  enemy.  Yet  it  is  by  this  fear  ‘that  man  hath 
dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field,’  and  there  is  no  animal  in  South  America  that  does  not  acknow- 
ledge this  instinctive  feeling.  As  a singular  proof  of  the  above,  aud  of  the  difference  between  the  wild 
beasts  of  America  and  the  Old  World,  I will  venture  to  relate  a circumstance  which  a man  sincerely 
assured  me  had  happened  to  him  in  South  America  : — 

“ He  was  trying  to  shoot  some  wild  ducks,  and,  in  order  to  approach  them  unperceived,  he  put 
the  corner  of  his  poncho  (which  is  a sort  of  long,  narrow  blanket)  over  his  head,  and  crawling  along 
the  ground  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  the  poncho  not  only  covered  his  body,  but  trailed  along  the 
ground  behind  him.  As  he  was  thus  creeping  by  a large  bush  of  reeds,  he  heard  a loud,  sudden  noise, 
between  a bark  and  a roar  : he  felt  something  heavy  strike  his  feet,  and,  instantly  jumping  up,  he 
saw,  to  his  astonishment,  a large  puma  actually  standing  on  his  poncho  ; and,  perhaps,  the  animal  was 
equally  astonished  to  find  himself  in  the  immediate  presence  of  so  athletic  a man.  The  man  told  me 
he  was  unwilling  to  fire,  as  his  gun  was  loaded  with  very  small  shot ; and  he  therefore  remained 
motionless,  the  puma  standing  on  his  poncho  for  many  seconds  : at  last,  the  creature  turned  his  head, 
and  walking  very  slowly  away  about  ten  yards,  he  stopped  and  turned  again  : the  man  still  maintained 
his  ground,  upon  which  the  puma  tacitly  acknowledged  his  supremacy,  and  walked  off.” 

A dreadful  famine  raged  at  Buenos  Ayres,  during  the  government  of  Don  Diego  de  Mendoza,  in 
Paraguay ; yet,  afraid  to  give  the  Indians  a habit  of  spilling  Spanish  blood,  he  forbade  the  inhabitants, 
on  pain  of  death,  to  go  into  the  fields  in  search  of  relief,  placing  soldiers  at  all  the  outlets  to  the 
country,  with  orders  to  fire  on  those  who  should  attempt  to  transgress  his  orders.  A woman,  how- 
ever, called  Maldonata,  was  artful  enough  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  guards,  and  escape.  After 
wandering  about  the  country  for  a long  time,  she  sought  shelter  in  a cavern  ; but  she  had  scarcely 
entered  it,  when  she  became  dreadfully  alarmed,  by  espying  a female  puma.  She  was,  however,  soon 
quieted,  by  the  animal  approaching  and  caressing  her.  The  poor  brute  was  in  a state  in  which  assist- 
ance is  of  the  most  service,  and,  when  rendered,  is  gratefully  remembered,  even  by  the  brute  creation. 
Of  this  the  puma  gave  her  benefactress  the  most  sensible  proofs.  She  never  returned  from  searching 
after  her  daily  subsistence  without  laying  a portion  of  it  at  the  feet  of  Maldonata,  until,  her  whelps 
being  strong  enough  to  walk  abroad,  she  took  them  with  her,  and  never  returned. 

Some  time  after,  Maldonata  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  ; and,  being  brought  back  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  was  conducted  before  Don  Francis  Buez  de  Galen,  who  then  commanded  there.  She 
was  charged  with  having  left  the  city,  contrary  to  orders.  Galen  was  a man  ot  cruel  and  tyrannical 
disposition,  and  condemned  the  unfortunate  woman  to  a death  which  none  but  the  most  cruel  tyrant  could 
have  devised.  He  ordered  some  soldiers  to  take  her  into  the  country,  and  leave  her  tied  to  a tree, 
either  to  perish  with  hunger,  or  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  as  he  expected.  Two  days  after 
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he  sent  the  same  soldiers  to  see  what  had  been  her  fate,  when,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  found  hei 
alive  and  unhurt,  though  surrounded  by  pumas  and  iaguars,  while  a female  puma  at  her  feet  kept  them 
at  bay.  As  soon  as  the  puma  saw  the  soldiers,  she  retired  to  some  distance  ; and  they  unbound  M *1- 
donata,  who  related  to  them  the  history  of  this  puma,  whom  she  knew  to  be  the  same  she  had  formerly 
assisted  in  the  cavern.  On  the  soldiers  taking  Maklonata  away,  the  lioness  approached,  and  fawned 
upon  her,  as  if  unwilling  to  part.  The  soldier’s  reported  what  they  had  seen  to  their  commando, 
who  could  not  but  pardon  a woman  so  singularly  protected,  without  appearing  more  inhuman  than 
pumas  themselves. 

The  puma  is  very  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  harmless,  and  even  affectionate.  Kean,  the  actor, 
possessed  one,  called  “ Tom,”  which  followed  him  about,  and  was  often  introduced  to  company  in  his 
drawing-room.  Another  was  extremely  gentle  and  playful,  and  showed  no  symptoms  of  ferocity  to 
strangers  who  went  to  see  it.  It  rejoiced  greatly  in  the  society  of  those  to  whose  company  it  was 
accustomed ; laid  down  on  its  back  between  their  feet,  and  played  with  the  skirts  of  their  garments, 
exactly  like  a kitten.  It  was  very  fond  of  water,  frequently  jumping  into  and  out  of  a large  tub, 
rolling  itself  about,  and  apparently  greatly  pleased  with  the  refreshment. 


PUMAS. 


It  was  brought  from  the  city  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  that  name,  in  the  Brazil* 
During  its  voyage,  it  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  several  dogs  and  monkeys,  none  of  which  it  ever 
attempted  to  injure ; nor  did  it  even  attempt  to  return  the  petty  insults  which  the  latter  sometimes 
offered.  But  if  an  unfortunate  fowl  or  goat  came  within  its  reach,  it  wras  immediately  snapped  at  and 
killed.  While  in  London,  it  escaped  into  the  street  during  the  night,  but  allowed  itself  to  be  taken  by 
a watchman,  without  offering  even  a show  of  resistance.  After  its  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  it  was  not 
indulged  with  living  prey,  and  the  only  animals  which  had  fallen  victims  to  its  rapacity,  when  we  last 
heard  of  it,  were  a mallard  and  cock-pheasant,  both  of  which  approached  inadvertently  within  the 
circle  of  its  spring,  and  were  each  killed  by  a blovr  of  its  fore  paw. 


THE  TIGER  * 

Neaiu.y  equal  to  the  lion  in  strength,  and,  perhaps,  surpassing  him  in  activity,  the  Tiger  has  been 
generally  placed  second  in  this  tribe  of  animals.  Its  general  form  and  appearance  arc  so  wroll  known, 
that  a few'  words  of  description  will  suffice.  The  tiger  has  no  trace  of  the  shaggy  mane  which  adds  so 
greatly  to  the  hold-looking  front  of  the  lion  ; and  his  countenance,  scowling  under  the  different  pas- 
sions, conveys  the  idea  of  wanton  treachery  and  cruelty.  In  shape  lie  is  more  slender  and  lengthened 
than  the  lion  the  head  is  rounder,  the  whole  form  is  more  cat-like,  and  all  his  motions  are  performed 
with  apparent  ease  and  the  greatest  grace. 
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A tiger,  iu  good  health,  having  the  hair  thick,  line,  and  shining,  the  colour  bright-tawny  yellow, 
, shaded  into  pure  white  on  the  under  parts,  and  beautifully  marked  with  dark  bands  and  brindlings, 
- exhibits  a distribution  of  colour  not  only  pleasing,  but  beautiful.  These  markings  vary  in  number  and 


T11E  BENGAL  TIGER. 


intensity  of  shade  in  the  young,  and  in  females ; and  very  young  tigers  are  of  a gray  colour,  with  obscure 
dusky  transverse  bands. 

The  range  of  the  tiger  is  entirely  Asiatic.  It  is  not,  however,  confined  to  the  hot  plains  of  India. 
At  certain  seasons  it  is  found  at  a high  altitude  in  the  Himalaya,  and  it  also  occurs  frtr  to  the  eastward 
in  China.  Of  these  regions  travellers  have  said  : 
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‘Here  crouched  the  panting  tiger  on  the  watch; 
Impatient,  but  unmoved,  his  fireball  eves 
Made  horrid  twilight  in  the  sunless  jungle, 

Till  on  the  heedless  buffalo  he  sprang, 

Dragged  the  low-bellowing  monster  to  his  lair — 
Crashed  through  his  ribs  at  once  into  his  heart — 
Quaffed  the  hot  blood,  and  gorged  the  quivering  flesh. 
Till  drunk’ he  lay,  as  powerless  as  the  carcase.” 


A buffalo,  belonging  to  a peasant  in  India,  having  fallen  into  a quagmire,  the  man  was  himself 
unable  to  extricate  it,  and  went  to  call  the  assistance  of  his  neighbours.  Meanwhile,  a large  tiger 
coming  to  the  spot,  seized  upon  the  buffalo,  and  dragged  him  out.  When  the  men  came  to  the  place, 
they  saw  the  tiger  with  the  buffalo  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  in  the  act  of  retiring  with  him  towards 
the  jungle.  No  sooner,  however,  did  he  observe  the  men,  than  he  let  fall  the  dead  animal,  and  pre- 
cipitately escaped.  On  coming  up,  they  found  the  buffalo  quite  dead,  and  his  whole  blood  sucked  out- 
Some  notion  may  be  gained  of  the  immense  power  of  the  tiger  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  ordi- 
nary ■weight  of  a buffalo  is  above  a thousand  pounds,  and,  consequently,  considerably  more  than  double 
its  own  weight. 

Combats  between  these  animals  were  once  frequent  in  the  island  of  Java,  and,  when  they  were  to 
fight  for  the  amusement  of  the  court,  they  were  bi’ought  to  the  field  in  large  cages.  The  place  was 
surrounded  by  a body  of  the  people  four  feet  deep,  with  levelled  pikes,  that,  if  the  creatures  endeavoured 
to  break  through,  they  might  be  immediately  killed.  When  all  was  in  readiness,  the  cage  of  the 
buffalo  was  first  opened  at  the  top,  and  his  back  rubbed  with  the  leaves  of  a plant,  which  occasioned 
him  intolerable  pain  ; when  the  animal  leaped  out,  roaring  most  dreadfully.  The  cage  of  the  tiger 
was  then  opened,  and  fire  thrown  into  it  to  make  the  beast  quit  it,  which  he  generally  did,  running 
backwards  out  of  it.  No  sooner  did  the  tiger  perceive  the  buffalo,  than  he  sprang  upon  him  ; his 
huge  opponent  standing  expecting  him,  with  his  horns  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  catch  him  upon 
them,  and  throw  him  in  the  air.  If  the  buffalo  succeeded,  and  the  tiger  recovered  from  his  fall,  he 
was  generally  indisposed  to  renew  the  contest ; and  if  the  tiger  avoided  this  first  attempt  of  the  buffalo, 
he  sprang  upon  him,  and,  seizing  him  in  the  neck  or  other  parts,  tore  his  flesh  from  his  bones.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  strength  of  the  buffalo  overcame  the  address  and  ferocity  of  the  tiger. 

On  another  occasion,  a lofty  bamboo  palisade  was  erected  at  Siam,  which  occupied  an  area  of 
about  one  hundred  feet  square.  Into  this  enclosure  two  elephants  were  introduced,  with  their  heads 
and  trunks  shielded  by  a kind  of  mask.  A large  tiger  was  now  brought  from  its  den,  and  held  with 
cords  till  one  of  the  elephants  approached,  and  inflicted  two  or  three  blows  on  its  back  with  his  trunk, 
so  heavily  laid  on  that  it  fell  stunned  as  if  dead.  Then  they  loosed  the  tiger.  No  sooner  did  he 
recover  than  he  sprang  with  a dreadful  roar  at  the  elephant’s  trunk,  stretched  out  in  act  to  strike  him, 
but  the  wary  elephant  drew  up  his  trunk,  and,  receiving  the  tiger  on  his  tusks,  hurled  him  into 
the  aii\  This  checked  the  fury  of  the  tiger — as  it  well  might — and  he  gave  up  the  contest  with  the 
elephant ; but  he  ran  several  times  round  the  palisade,  frequently  springing  at  the  spectators.  After- 
wards, three  elephants  were  set  upon  him,  and  they,  in  turn,  dealt  him  such  heavy  blows  that  he  again 
lay  senseless,  and  would  have  been  killed,  had  not  the  struggle  been  stopped.  Such  a trial  of  strength, 
however,  was  wanton  and  cruel,  but  it  placed  beyond  all  doubt  the  “ pluck  ” of  the  tiger. 

The  tigress  brings  forth  three  or  four,  or  four  or  five,  cubs  at  a time.  She  is  a very  fond  mother, 
braving  every  danger  for  them,  and  furiously  attacking  man  and  beast  in  their  defence.  With  this 
fact,  it  appears,  from  the  epigrams  of  Martial  and  the  satires  of  Juvenal,  that  these  ancient  jmets  were 
acquainted.  It  is  on  record  that,  in  modern  times, a tigress  devoured  her  cub ; but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  this  unnatural  act  was  done  in  captivity,  and  that  rabbits,  sows,  and  cats,  have  done  the  same. 

But  that  the  maternal  feeling,  in  a state  of  nature,  is  strong  in  the  tigress,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Captain  Williamson,  for  example,  relates  that  two  tiger-cubs  were  brought  to  him  when  he  was 
stationed  in  an  Indian  district.  The  country-people  had  found  four  in  the  absence  of  the  tigress.  The 
two  brought  to  the  captain  were  put  into  a stable,  where  they  made  a loud  noise  for  several  nights. 
The  bereaved  tigress  arrived  at  last,  replying  to  their  cries  with  frightful  bowlings,  and  the  cubs  were 
let  loose,  under  the  apprehension  that,  infuriate  as  she  was,  she  would  break  in.  In  the  morning  it 
was  found  that  she  had  carried  them  away. 
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Strange  indeed  is  it  that  so  voracious  an  animal  as  the  tiger  should  be  regarded  with  super- 
stitious reverence  ; yet  so  it  is  by  the  natives  of  Sumatra,  according  to  the  most  indisputable  testimony. 
Sir  T.  S.  Raffles  says  : — “ One  of  the  villagers  in  the  vicinity  of  Bencoolen  told  me  that  his  father  and 
grandfather  were  carried  oft  by  tigers  ; and  there  is  scarcely  a family  that  has  not  lost  some  of  its 
members  by  them.  In  many  places  the  inhabitants  appear  to  have  resigned  the  dominion  to  the  tigers^ 
and  take  few  precautions  against  them,  regarding  them  as  sacred.  The  natives  hold  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  and  call  the  tiger  their  nene — that  is,  grandfather— upon  the  supposition  that  the  souls  of  their 
ancestors  are  dwelling  in  the  tigers.  On  the  banks  of  one  of  the  rivers,  above  one  hundred  persons 
were  devoured  by  the  tigers  in  a single  year.  When  a tiger  enters  the  village,  the  people  prepare  rice 
and  fruits,  and  place  them  at  the  entrance,  supposing  that  the  tiger  will  be  pleased  with  this  hospitable 
reception,  and  will  pass  on  without  doing  them  harm.” 

The  testimony  of  Lady  Raffles  is  equally  decisive  : — “ The  coolies,  in  passing  through  a forest,  came 
upon  a tiger  that  was  crouched  upon  the  path.  They  immediately  stopped,  and  addressed  him  in  terms 
of  supplication,  assuring  him  that  they  were  poor  people,  carrying  the  titan  basar  (or  great  man’s 
luggage),  who  would  be  very  angry  with  them  if  they  did  not  arrive  in  time,  and,  therefore,  they 
implored  pel-mission  to  pass  quietly,  and  without  molestation.  The  tiger,  being  startled  at  their 
appearance,  got  up,  and  walked  quietly  into  the  depths  of  the  forest ; and  they  came  on,  perfectly 
satisfied  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  their  petition  that  they  passed  in  safety.” 

“ It  was  my  lot,”  says  a traveller,  “ to  be  stationed  for  several  years  in  a remote  part  of  our 
Indian  possessions,  adjoining  the  Mysore  frontier,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  great  chain  of 
Western  Ghauts.  In  the  pathless  thickets  of  their  eternal  forests,  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  the 
tigress  reared  her  young,  and  wandered. with  her  savage  partner  into  the  smaller  jungles  of  the  plain — 
proving  a scourge  that  drove  every  feeling  of  security  from  the  humble  dwellings  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants. 

“ In  such  a country,  inhabited  by  the  pooi-est  classes,  living  in  small  villages  sui-rounded  by  jungle, 
and  forced  to  seek  their  subsistence  among  the  tigers’  haunts,  numerous  casualties,  of  course,  occurred ; 
and  I had  frequent  opportunities  of  studying  the  habits  and  -witnessing  the  ravages  of  this  formidable 
animal.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  havoc  committed  by  tigers,  when  I mention,  from  returns 
made  by  Government,  that,  in  one  district,  three  hundred  men  and  five  thousand  cattle  were  destroyed 
during  three  years. 

“ Whilst  confined  in  the  forest,  the  tiger  is  comparatively  harmless.  There,  feeding  principally  on 
deer,  he  rarely  encounters  man  ; and,  when  the  solitary  hunter  does  meet  the  grim  tyrant  of  the  woods, 
instinctive  fear  of  the  human  race  makes  the  stupid  monster  avoid  him.  But  in  the  open  country  he 
becomes  dangerous.  Pressed  by  hunger,  he  seeks  his  prey  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  villages,  and  carries 
oft"  cattle  before  the  herdsmen’s  eyes.  Still,  he  rarely  ventures  to  attack  man,  unless  provoked,  or 
urged  to  desperation.  But,  under  whatever  circumstances  human  blood  is  first  tasted,  the  spell  of  fear 
is  for  ever  broken ; the  tiger’s  nature  is  changed,  he  deserts  the  jungle,  and  haunts  the  very  doors  of 
his  victims.  Cattle  pass  unheeded,  but  their  driver  is  carried  off ; and  from  that  time  the  tiger 
becomes  a man-eater.” 

The  following  are  the  dreadful  particulars  which  attended  the  destruction  of  Mr.  Munro,  only  son 
of  Sir  Heeton  Munro,  K.B.,  by  a Bengal  tiger,  as  given  by  an  eye-witness  of  that  distressing  event, 
dated  from  on  board  the  ship  Shaw  Ardasier,  off  Saugur  Island,  December  23rd,  1 1 92  : 

“ To  describe  the  awful,  horrid,  and  lamentable  accident  I have  been  an  eye-witness  of,  is 
impossible.  Yesterday  morning  Captain  George  Downey,  Lieutenant  Pycfinch,  poor  Mr.  Munro  (ot 
the  Honourable  East  India  Company’s  Service),  and  myself  (Captain  Gonsar),  went  on  shore,  on 
Saugur  Island,  to  shoot  deer.  W e saw  innumerable  tracks  of  tigers  and  deer  , but  still  we  were 
induced  to  pursue  our  sport,  and  did  so  the  whole  day.  About  half-past  three  we  sat  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  jungle  to  eat  some  cold  meat,  sent  to  us  from  the  ship,  and  had  just  commenced  our  meal, 
when  Mr.  Pyefinch  and  a black  servant  told  us  there  was  a fine  deer  within  six  yards  of  us.  Captain 
Downey  and  I immediately  jumped  up  to  take  our  guns  j mine  was  nearest,  and  I had  but  just  laid 
hold  of  it,  when  I heard  a roar  like  thunder,  and  saw  an  immense  royal  tiger  spring  on  the  unfortunate 
Munro,  who  was  sitting  down  ; in  a moment  his  head  was  in  the  beast’s  mouth,  and  he  rushed  into 
the  jungle  with  him  with  as  much  ease  as  I could  lift  a kitten,  tearing  him  through  the  thickest 
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bushes  and  trees,  everything  yielding  to  his  monstrous  strength.  The  agonies  of  horror,  regret,  and,  T 
must  say,  fear  (for  there  were  two  tigers),  rushed  on  me  at  once ; the  only  effort  I could  make  was  to 
lire  at  him,  though  the  poor  youth  was  still  in  his  mouth.  I relied  partly  on  Providence,  partly  on 
my  own  aim,  and  tired  a musket.  The  tiger  staggered,  and  seemed  agitated,  which  I took  notice  of  to 
my  companions.  Captain  Downey  then  fired  two  shots,  and  I one  more.  We  retired  from  the  jungle, 
and  a few  minutes  after  Mr.  Munro  came  up  to  us,  all  over  blood,  and  fell.  We  took  hirn  on  our 
backs  to  the  boat,  and  got  every  medical  assistance  for  him  from  the  Valentine  Indiamau,  which  lay 
at  anchor  near  the  island,  but  in  vain.  He  lived  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  utmost  torture ; his  head 
and  skull  were  all  torn  and  broke  to  pieces,  and  he  was  also  wounded  by  the  animal’s  claws  all  over 
his  neck  and  shoulders  ; but  it  was  better  to  take  him  away,  though  irrecoverable,  than  leave  him  to 
be  mangled  and  devoured.  We  have  just  read  the  funeral  sendee  over  his  body,  and  committed  it  to 
the  deep.  Mr.  Munro  was  an  amiable  and  promising  youth. 

“ I must  observe,  there  was  a large  fire  blazing  close  to  us,  composed  of  ten  or  a dozen  whole 
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trees.  I made  it  myselt,  on  purpose  to  keep  the  tigers  off,  as  I had  always  heard  it  would.  There 
were  eight  or  ten  of  the  natives  about  us  ; many  shots  had  been  fii-cd  at  the  place  ; there  was  much 
noise  and  laughing  at  the  time,  but  this  ferocious  animal  disregarded  all. 

“ The  human  mind  cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  scene  : it  turned  my  very  soul  within  me.  The 
beast  was  about  four  feet  and  a half  high,  and  nine  long.  His  head  appeared  as  large  as  that  of  an 
ox,  his  eyes  darting  fire,  and  his  roar,  when  he  first  seized  his  prey,  will  never  be  out  of  my  recollec- 
tion. We  had  scarcely  pushed  our  boat  from  that  cursed  shore  when  the  tigress  made  her  appearance, 
raging,  almost  mad,  and  remained  on  the  sand  as  long  as  the  distance  would  allow  me  to  see 
her.” 

A tiger  will  sometimes  attack  an  alligator,  but  the  latter  may  prove  a redoubtable  antagonist,  as 
the  following  fact  will  show,  related  by  the  captain  of  a Cfnin  earn  an  vessel : — “The  ocean  was  very 
smooth  and  the  heat  very  great,  which  made  us  so  languid,  that  almost  a general  wish  overcame  us,  on 
the  approach  of  the  evening,  to  bathe  in  the  waters  of  the  Congo.  However,  I and  Johnson  were 
deterred  from  it  by  an  apprehension  of  sharks,  many  of  which  we  had  observed  in  the  course  of  our 
voyage,  and  these  very  large. 
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“ Campbell  alone,  who  had  been  drinking  too  much,  was  obstinately  bent  on  going  overboard,  and 
although  we  used  every  means  in  our  power  to  persuade  him  to  the  contrary,  he  dashed  into  the  water, 
and  had  swum  some  distance  from  the  vessel,  when  we  on  board  discovered  an  alligator  making 
towards  him,  behind  a rock  that  stood  a short  distance  from  the  shore.  His  escape  I now  considered 
impossible,  and  I applied  to  Johnson  to  know  how  we  should  act,  who,  like  myself,  affirmed  the 
impossibility  of  saving  him,  and  instantly  seized  on  a loaded  carbine,  to  shoot  the  poor  fellow  ere  he 
fell  into  the  jaws  of  the  monster.  I did  not,  however,  consent  to  this,  but  waited  with  horror  the 
event ; yet,  willing  to  do  all  in  my  power,  I ordered  the  boat  to  be  hoisted,  and  we  fired  two  shots  at 
the  approaching  alligator,  but  without  effect,  for  they  glided  over  his  scaly  covering  like  hailstones  on 
a tiled  penthouse,  and  the  progress  of  the  creature  was  by  no  means  impeded.  The  report  of  the  piece, 
and  the  noise  of  the  blacks  from  the  sloop,  soon  made  Campbell  acquainted  with  his  danger ; he  saw 
the  creature  making  towards  him,  and  with  all  the  strength  and  skill  he  was  master  of  he  made  for  the 
shore.  And  now  the  moment  arrived  in  which  a scene  was  exhibited  beyond  the  power  of  my  humble 
pen  perfectly  to  describe.  On  approaching  within  a very  short  distance  of  some  canes  and  shrubs  that 
covered  the  bank,  while  closely  pursued  by  the  alligator,  a ferocious  tiger  sprang  towards  him,  at  the 
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instant  the  jaws  of  his  first  enemy  were  extended  to  devour  him.  At  this  awful  moment  Campbell 
was  preserved.  The  eager  tiger,  by  overleaping,  fell  into  the  gripe  of  the  alligator.  A honible  conflict 
then  ensued.  The  water  was  coloured  with  the  blood  of  the  tiger,  whose  efforts  to  tear  the  scaly 
covering  of  the  alligator  were  unavailing,  while  the  latter  had  also  the  advantage  of  keeping  his  adver- 
sary under  water,  by  which  the  victory  was  presently  obtained ; for  the  tiger  s death  was  now  effected. 
They  both' sank  to  the  bottom,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  the  alligator.  Campbell  was  recovered,  and 
instantly  conveyed  on  board ; he  spoke  not  while  in  the  boat,  though  his  danger  had  completely 
sobered  him  ; but  the  moment  he  leaped  on  the  deck,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  returned  thanks  to  the 
Providence  that  had  so  protected  him  ; and,  what  is  most  singular,  from  that  moment  to  the  time  I am 
now  writing,  he  has  never  been  seen  the  least  intoxicated,  nor  has  he  been  heard  to  utter  a single  oath. 

The  ravages  of  tigers  in  India  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  various  devices  for  their  destruction,  both 
on  the  part  of  natives  and  Europeans.  It  may,  however,  be  premised  that  while  the  skin  of  the  tiger 
has  a value  varying  with  the  size,  beauty,  and  diversity  of  the  spots,  every  native  who  brings  to  the 
collector  or  magistrate  of  the  district  a tiger’s  head  and  feet,  receives  a handsome  reward.  In  former 
times,  availing  "themselves  of  the  neglect  of  subordinates,  instances  occurred  of  the  same  head  being 
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produced  over  and  over  again,  the  cunning  Hindoo  thus  reaping  triple  and  quadruple  the  amount 
fairly  due  to  him  ; but,  on  one  occasion,  craft,  as  usual,  overreached  itself — the  head  presented  was  so 
frightfully  decomposed  that  the  fraud  was  immediately  detected,  and,  to  prevent  its  rej>etition,  all  the 
tiger’s  remains  that  were  brought  were  burnt. 

A kind  of  spring-bow  was  formerly  laid  in  the  tiger’s  way,  discharging  a poisoned  arrow,  generally 
with  fatal  effect,  when  the  animal  came  in  contact  with  a cord  stretched  out  for  the  purpose.  Again,  a 
heavy  beam  was  suspended  over  the  way  traversed  by  the  tiger,  which  fell  and  crushed  him  on  his 
disengaging  a cord  which  let  the  beam  fall.  A Persian  device  is  said  to  consist  of  a large  spherical, 
strong,  interwoven  bamboo  cage,  or  one  made  of  other  suitable  materials,  with  intervals  without  three 
or  four  inches  broad.  Under  this  shelter,  which  is  picketed  to  the  ground  in  the  tiger’s  haunt,  a man, 
provided  with  two  or  three  strong  spears,  takes  post  by  night,  with  a dog  or  goat  as  his  companion, 
wraps  himself  in  his  quilt,  and  goes  to  sleep.  A tiger  arrives,  of  whose  presence  the  man  is  warned  by 
the  dog  or  the  goat,  and  generally,  after  smelling  about,  rears  himself  up  against  the  cage,  upon  which 
the  man  stabs  him  resolutely  with  his  short  spear,  through  the  interstices  of  the  wicker-work. 

A more  perilous  method  was  adopted  by  the  Nairs,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  A partially  cleared 
space  was  fixed  upon,  near  a much-frequented  thoroughfare  for  travellers,  and  a he-goat  was  pitted  in 
the  centre,  without  food  or  water.  At  convenient  distances,  in  a circle,  several  pits  were  dug  and 
previously  well  cemented  ; these  were  just  wide  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a man,  and  they  varied  in 
depth  from  eight  to  ten  feet.  On  either  side  of  the  interior  strong  wooden  plugs  were  inserted,  to 
serve  as  steps,  on  which  the  naked-footed  Nairs  balanced  themselves  whilst  on  the  look-out  for  prey. 
Supported  upon  these,  their  arms  and  shoulders  free,  and  each  one  armed  with  a bow  and  arrows,  these 
men  patiently  waited  the  arrival  of  the  foe  ; nor  were  they  kept  long  in  suspense.  A heavy  rustling 
amongst  the  grass  and  brushwood  was  heard,  succeeded  by  a bound,  a roar,  a pierc'ng  shriek  from  the 
terrified  goat,  and  half  a score  arrows  quivering  in  the  body  of  the  aggressor,  who,  in  some  instances, 
got  his  quietus  at  the  first  discharge.  In  other  instances  the  wounds  were  only  trivial,  and  then  the 
tiger,  lashing  his  tail  with  impotent  rage,  would  rush  at  the  pits,  and  try  to  claw  out  the  Nairs,  who  by 
this  time  were  crouched  at  the  bottom,  and,  secure  in  their  retreat,  gave  with  their  unexpended  arrows 
many  a vigorous  thrust,  which  ultimately  debilitated  the  tiger.  Such  assaults  are  usually  fatal ; but,  in 
one  instance,  a Nair’s  arrow  got  entangled  between  his  legs,  which  impeded  his  descent,  while  the 
tiger,  with  a bound  and  a blow,  dislocated  the  unfortunate  man’s  neck. 

A plan,  much  more  convenient  and  far  less  perilous,  may  now  be  mentioned.  When,  despite  of 
all  precautions,  a tigress  will  insist,  night  after  night,  in  carrying  off  sheep,  bullocks,  children,  and 
sometimes  men  and  women,  the  people,  driven  to  desperation,  hire  one  or  two  men,  known  to  be  crack 
shots,  and  to  have  had  some  experience  in  tiger-killing.  A platform  is  erected  amongst  the  loftiest 
branches  of  some  trees  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  which  is  thatched  over  as  a defence  from  severe 
heat  or  rain.  Here,  seated  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in  couples,  well  shrouded  from  Hew  by  the 
foliage,  these  men  wait  patiently  hour  after  hour.  Within  range  of  their  guns  is  the  carcase  of  an 
ox,  dragged  hither  as  a decoy  for  any  hungry  tiger  that  may  be  prowling  in  the  vicinity.  Already, 
indeed,  has  it  proved  attractive  : vultures,  gorged  to  excess,  hop  lazily  from  stone  to  stone,  as  the 
growling  contentions  of  a crowd  of  pariah  dogs  and  jackals  scare  them  from  the  carnival.  And  almost 
distracted  are  the  men  in  ambush,  lest  they  should  not  leave  even  a bone  to  entice  their  longed-for 
victim.  They  dare  not  drive  these  felons  away,  nor  must  they  even  fire  among  them — this  would  deter 
the  tiger  from  any  approach  ; they  can  only  wait  to  see  if  he  will  come. 

At  length,  their  hearts  palpitate  almost  audibly,  as  the  crackling  of  dry  leaves  and  the  swaying 
to  and  fro  of  tall  grass  give  proof  that  he  is  near.  Nor  do  they  only  know  this  : the  jackals  are  off  at 
a canter  ; the  pariah  dogs  are  gone,  only  the  vultures  remain,  as  if  fearless  of  the  tiger  coming.  Cat- 
like and  stealthy,  yet  noble  in  mien  and  beautiful  in  skin,  out  creeps  now  tlte  royal  tiger:  and  bending 
and  crouching  for  a final  bound,  he  aims  at  the  throat  of  the  prostrate  carrion.  The  silence  is  but 
momentary,  broken  by  the  sharp  click  of  the  gun-hammer;  then  comes  a flood  of  light,  a loud  explo- 
sion, and  a roar  of  agony,  foi',  as  the  sportsman  looks  out  from  his  leafy  shelter,  he  sees  the  tiger  pros- 
trate by  the  dead  ox  that  lured  him  to  his  fate. 

Hunting  the  tiger  is  a sport  exclusively  Indian  ; it  has  even  been  looked  upon  as  much  pre-eminent 
over  the  other  sports  as  that  of  the  fox  in  Britain  is  held  superior  to  a chase  with  rabbit  beagles.  It 
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lias  been  pursued  with  great  parade  and  show,  possessing  the  excitement  of  being  attended  with 
considerable  danger. 

The  only  animal  found  suitable  to  assist  in  the  capture  of  the  tiger  is  the  elephant,  which  often 
displays  great  courage  and  coolness  in  the  chase,  and  at  times  a sagacity  which  has  saved  the  rider’s  life. 
On  notice  being  given  that  there  was  a tiger  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  whole  station  was  aroused,  and 
in  a state  of  preparation  began  to  proceed  to  the  cover ; the  elephants  were  brought  out,  and  the  tumult 
that  arose  before  all  was  ready,  botween  mahouts  and  syces,  dogs  and  horses,  elephants  and  their 
masters,  strongly  contrast,  with  the  hunting  establishments  of  our  country,  where  rule  and  regularity 
prevail.  From  ten  to  thirty  of  these  animals,  each  carrying  a sportsman  armed  with  rifles  of  various 
descriptions,  have  generally  started  for  the  jungle  (though 
sometimes  a field  of  nearly  100  elephants  have  been  out),  and 
commenced  regularly  to  beat  for  the  game.  We  now  adopt  a 
sketch  of  Captain  Mundy’s  : — 

“We  found  immense  quantities  of  game,  wild  dogs,  hogs 
and  the  neil-ghie,  literally  the  blue  cow.  We,  however,  strictly 
abstained  from  firing,  reserving  our  whole  battery  for  the  nobler 
game — the  tiger.  It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  we  did  not 
find  one  in  the  thick  part  of  the  forest,  as  the  trees  were  so 
close  set,  aud  so  interwoven  with  thorns  and  parasite  plants, 
that  the  elephants  were  often  obliged  to  clear  for  themselves  a 
passage  by  their  own  pressing  exertions.  It  is  curious,  on  these 
occasions,  to  see  the  enormous  trees  these  animals  will  over- 
throw on  a word  from  the  mahout : they  place  their  foreheads 
against  the  obnoxious  plants,  twisting  their  trunks  round  it, 
and  gradually  bending  it  towards  the  ground,  until  they  can 
place  a foot  upon  it.  This  done,  down  comes  the  tree  with  crashing  stem  and  upturned  roots.  The 
elephant  must  be  well  educated  to  accomplish  this  duty  in  a gentleman- like  manner ; that  is,  without 
roaring  sulkily,  or  shaking  his  master  by  too  violent  exertions. 

“ On  clearing  the  wood,  we  entered  an  open  space  of  marshy  grass,  not  three  feet  high  ; a large 
herd  of  cattle  were  feeding  there,  and  the  herdsman  was  sitting  singing  under  a bush  ; when,  just  as 
the  former  began  to  move  before  us,  up  sprang  the  very  tiger  to  whom  our  visit  was  intended,  and 
cantered  off  across  a bare  plain,  dotted  with  small  patches  of  brrsh-jungle.  He  took  to  the  open 
country  in  a style  that  would  have  more  become  a fox  than  a tiger,  who  is  expected  by  his  pursuers  to 
fight  and  not  to  run ; and  as  he  was  flushed  on  the  flank  of  the  line,  only  one  bullet  was  fired  at  him 
ere  he  cleared  the  thick  grass.  He  was  unhurt,  and  we  pursued  him  at  full  speed. 

“ Twice  he  threw  us  out  by  stopping  short  in  small  strips  of  jungle,  aud  then  tearing  back  after 
we  had  passed  ; and  he  had  given  us  a very  fast  trot  of  about  two  miles,  when  Colonel  Arnold,  who 
led  the  field,  at  last  reached  him  by  a capital  shot,  his  elephant  being  in  full  career.  As  soon  as  he 
felt  himself  wounded,  the  tiger  crept  into  a close  thicket  of  trees  and  bushes,  and  crouched.  The  two 
leading  sportsmen  overran  the  spot  where  he  lay ; and  as  I came  up  I saw  him,  through  an  aperture, 
rising  to  attempt  a charge.  My  mahout  had  just  before,  in  the  heat  of  the  chase,  dropped  his  goad, 
which  I had  refused  to  allow  him  to  recover  ; and  the  elephant  being  notoriously  savage,  and  further 
irritated  by  the  goading  he  had  undergone,  became,  consequently,  unmanageable  ; he  appeared  to  see 
the  tiger  as  soon  as  myself,  and  I had  only  time  to  fire  one  shot,  when  he  suddenly  rushed  with  the 
greatest  fury  into  the  thicket,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  nailed  the  tiger  with  his  tusks  to  the  ground. 

“ Such  was  the  violence  of  the  shock,  that  my  servant,  who  sat  behind,  was  thrown  out,  and  one 
of  my  guns  went  overboard.  The  struggles  of  my  elephant  to  crush  his  still  resisting  foe,  who  had 
fixed  one  paw  on  his  eye,  were  so  energetic  that  I was  obliged  to  hold  on  with  all  my  strength,  to  keep 
myself  in  the  houdah.  ’ The  second  barrel,  too,  of  the  gun  which  I still  retained  in  my  hand,  went  off 
in  the  scuffle,  the  ball  passing  close  to  the  mahout’s  ear,  whose  situation,  poor  fellow,  was  anything 
hut  enviable.  As  soon  as  my  elephant  was  prevailed  upon  to  leave  the  killing  part  of  the  business  to 
the  sportsmen,  they  gave  the  roughly-used  tiger  the  coup  de  grace.  It  was  a very  fine  female,  with 
the  most  beautiful  skin  I ever  saw.”  . 
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The  following  graphic  account  of  a tiger  hunt,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  is  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Heber,  Bishop  of  Calcutta  : — 

“At  Kulleanpoor,  the  young  Rajah  Gourman  Singh  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that 
there  was  a tiger  in  the  adjoining  tope,  which  had  done  a good  deal  of  mischief;  tliat  he  should  have 
gone  after  it  himself  had  he  not  been  ill,  and  had  he  not  thought  it  would  be  a fine  diversion  for 
Mr.  Boulderson,  the  collector  of  the  district,  and  me.  I told  him  I was  no  sportsman,  but  Mr.  Boul* 
derson’s  eyes  sparkled  at  the  name  of  tiger,  and  he  expressed  great  anxiety  to  beat  up  his  quarters  in 
the  afternoon.  Under  such  circumstances,  I did  not  like  to  deprive  him  of  his  sport,  as  he  would  not 
leave  me  by  myself,  and  went,  though  with  no  intention  of  being  more  than  a spectator.  Mr.  Boul- 
derson, however,  advised  me  to  load  my  pistols,  for  the  sake  of  defence,  and  lent  me  a very  fine 
double-barrelled  gun  for  the  same  purpose.  We  set  out  a little  after  three  on  our  elephants,  with  a 
servant  behind  each  lioudah,'*  carrying  a large  chatta,  which,  however,  was  almost  needless.  The 
Rajah,  in  spite  of  his  fever,  made  his  appearance  too,  saying  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  left  behind.  A 
number  of  people,  on  foot  and  horseback,  attended  from  our  camp  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
the  same  sort  of  interest  and  delight  was  evidently  excited,  which  might  be  produced  in  England  by  a 
great  coursing  party.  The  Rajah  was  on  a little  female  elephant,  hardly  bigger  than  the  Durham 
ox,  and  almost  as  shaggy  as  a poodle.  She  was  a native  of  the  neighbouring  wood,  where  they  are» 
generally,  though  not  always,  of  a smaller  size  than  those  of  Bengal  and  Chittagong.  He  sat  in  a low 
houdah,  with  two  or  three  guns  ranged  beside  him  ready  for  action.  Mr.  Boulderson  had  also  a 
formidable  apparatus  of  muskets  and  fowling-pieces,  projecting  over  his  mahout’s  head.  We  rode 
about  two  miles  across  a plain  covered  with  long,  jungly  grass,  which  very  much  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  country  near  the  Cuban.  Quails  and  wild  fowl  arose  in  great  numbers,  and  beautiful  anteloj>es 
were  seen  scudding  away  in  all  directions. 

“ At  last  the  elephants  all  drew  up  their  trunks  into  the  air,  and  began  to  roar,  and  stamp  vio- 
lently with  their  fore  feet.  The  Rajah’s  little  elephant  turned  short  round,  and,  in  spite  of  all  her 
mahout  (driver)  could  say  or  do,  took  up  her  post,  to  the  Rajah’s  great  annoyance,  close  in  the  rear  of  Mr. 
Boulderson.  The  other  three  (for  one  of  my  baggage  elephants  had  come  out  too,  the  mahout,  though ; 
unarmed,  not  caring  to  miss  the  show)  went  on  slowly,  but  boldly,  with  them  tranks  raised,  their  ears  * 
expanded,  and  their  sagacious  little  eyes  bent  intently  forward.  ‘We  are  close  upon  him,’  said  Mr. 
Boulderson  ; ‘fire  where  you  see  the  long  grass  shake,  if  he  rises  before  you.’  Just  at  that  moment  my 
elephant  stamped  again  violently.  1 There,  there  !’  cried  the  mahout ; ‘ I saw  his  head.’ _ A short  roar, 
or  rather  growl,  followed,  and  I saw,  immediately  before  my  elephant’s  head,  the  motion  of  some  large 
animal  stealing  through  the  grass.  I fired  as  directed,  and,  a moment  after,  seeing  the  motion  still 
more  plainly,  fired  the  second  barrel.  Another  short  growl  followed  ; the  motion  was  immediately 
quickened,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  more  distant  jungle.  Mr.  Boulderson  said  : — ‘ I should  not  wonder 
if  you  hit  him  that  last  time  ; at  any  rate,  we  shall  drive  him  out  of  the  cover,  and  then  I will  take  |. 
care  of  him.’  In  fact,  at  that  moment,  the  crowd  of  horse  and  foot  spectators  at  the  jungle  side  began  } 
to  ran  off  in  all  directions.  W e went  on  to  the  place,  but  found  it  was  a false  alarm  ; and,  in  short,  i: 
we  had  seen  all  we  were  to  see  of  him,  and  went  twice  more  through  the  jungle  in  vain. 

“ I asked  Mr.  Boulderson,  on  our  return,  whether  tiger-hunting  was  generally  of  this  kind,  which  i 
I could  not  help  comparing  to  that  chase  of  bubbles,  which  enables  us  in  England  to  pursue  an  otter.  ( 
In  a jungle,  he  answered,  it  must  always  be  pretty  much  the  same,  inasmuch  as,  except  under  very- 
peculiar  circumstances,  or  when  a tiger  felt  himself  severely  wounded,  and  was  roused  to  revenge  by 
despair,  his  aim  was  to  remain  concealed,  and  to  make  off  as  quietly  as  possible.  It  was  after  he  had 
broken  cover,  or  when  he  found  himself  in  a situation  so  as  to  be  fairly  at  bay,  that  the  serious  part  of 
the  sport  began,  in  which  case  he  attacked  his  enemies  boldly,  and  always  died  fighting.  He  added, 
that  the  lion,  though  not  so  large  or  swift  an  animal  as  the  tiger,  was  generally  stronger  and  more 
courageous.  Those  which  have  been  killed  in  India,  instead  of  running  away  when  pursued,  through 
a jungle,  seldom  seem  to  think  its  cover  necessary  at  all.  When  they  see  their  enemies  approaching, 
they  spring  out  to  meet  them,  open-mouthed,  in  the  plain,  like  the  boldest  of  all  animals — a mastiff 
dog.  I hey  are  thus  generally  shot  with  very  little  trouble;  but,  if  they  are  missed,  or  only 


I lie  lioudah  is  a seat  somewhat  resembling  the  body  of  a gig,  and  is  fastened  by  girths  to  the  back  of  the  elephant. 
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THE  TIGER  AND  THE  LEOPARD. 

In  this  case,  it  often  happens  that  the  elephant  himselt  falls  from  pain,  or  from  the  hope  of  rolling 
on  his  enemy  ; and  the  people  on  his  back  are  in  very  considerable  danger,  both  from  friends  and  foes  ; 
for  Mr.  Boulderson  said,  the  scratch  of  a tiger  was  sometimes  venomous,  as  that  of  a cat  is  said  to  be. 
But  this  does  not  often  happen  ; and,  in  general,  persons  wounded  by  his  teeth  or  claws,  if  not  killed 
outright,  recovered  easily  enough.” 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a tiger,  purchased  to  be  sent  to  the  Emperor  o 
Germany,  was  placed  in  the  Tower  of  London,  there  to  remain  for  a few  days  till  the  vessel  designed 
to  take  the  animal  abroad  was  ready.  It  was  confined  in  a large,  sufficiently-ventilated  wooden  case, 


slightly  wounded,  they  are  truly  formidable  enemies.  Though  not  swift,  they  leap  with  vast  strength 
and  violence;  and  their  large  heads,  immense  paws,  and  the  great  weight  of  their  body  forwards,  often 
enable  them  to  spring  on  the  head  of  the  largest  elephants,  and  fairly  pull  them  down  to  the  ground, 
ridem  and  all.  When  a tiger  springs  on  an  elephant,  the  latter  is  generally  able  to  shake  him  ofi  under 
his  feet ; and  then,  woe  be  to  him  ! The  elephant  either  kneels  on  him,  and  crushes  him  at  once,  or 
.uves  him  a kick,  which  breaks  half  his  ribs,  and  sends  him  flying,  perhaps,  twenty  paces.  The  elephants, 
however,  are  often  dreadfully  torn  ; and  a large  old  tiger  sometimes  clings  too  fast  to  be  thus  dealt  with. 
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lined  with  iron  hoops,  some  of  which  he  ripped  off  during  the  first  night  of  his  confinement,  and 
gnawed  the  case  partly  through. 

This  being  perceived,  the  next  day  the  case  was  repaired  by  the  addition  only  of  a strong  piece  of 
wood  being  nailed  on  the  outside.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  tiger  renewed  his  efforts,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  following  night,  made  his  escape,  springing  upon  a wall  ten  feet  high,  where  he 
remained  till  Mason,  the  keeper,  came  in  the  morning.  The  fear  of  losing  so  valuable  an  animal 
induced  him,  for  a reward  of  ten  guineas,  to  hazard  his  life  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  tiger. 

He  now  engaged  a serjeant  and  some  other  persons  to  assist  him,  whom  he  placed  in  a room,  the 
door  of  which  opened  upon  the  leads,  from  whence  he  could  reach  the  animal.  He  then  provided 
himself  with  a strong  rope,  one  end  of  which  he  gave  through  the  window  to  his  companions,  and 
with  the  other — having  a running  noose  upon  it — he  slowly  approached  the  tiger,  and  threw  it  over 
his  neck.  This  was  the  critical  moment : the  people  within  were  directed  to  pull  the  rope  and  secure 
the  beast. 

Unfortunately,  the  noose  slipped  off,  and  the  enraged  tiger  immediately  sprang  upon  the  keeper, 
fixing  his  teeth  into  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  and  tearing  Iris  breast  and  hand  in  a shocking  manner 
with  his  claws.  In  this  dreadful  situation  poor  Mason  lay  under  the  tiger ; while  the  serjeant  cut  a 
bullet  into  four  parts,  and,  haring  loaded  his  musket,  he  fired  through  the  -window  at  the  animal,  wlufc 
the  moment  he  received  the  shot,  quitted  his  hold,  and,  after  staggering  for  a few  moments,  died.  'J  he 
bullet,  however,  which  destroyed  the  tiger  had  nearly  been  equally  fatal  to  the  man — one  of  the  quar- 
ters having  glanced  against  his  temple,  and  deprived  him  of  all  sense  and  motion  for  a considerable 
time.  But,  after  keeping  his  bed  a fortnight,  he  gradually  recovered,  and  became  perfectly  well,  though 
he  carried  the  marks  of  his  enemy  about  him  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Cartel-,  who  obtained  the  name  of  the  “ Lion  King,”  was,  perhaps,  never  exceeded  in  daring  and 
self-possession.  A full-grown  and  powerful  Bengal  tiger  was,  on  one  occasion,  landed  from  an  India- 
man  for  him,  and  was  to  be  trained  for  his  theatrical  exhibitions.  Carter  expressed  no  anxiety  at  his 
task  ; and,  at  the  moment  he  considered  most  fitting,  he  caused  the  door  of  the  cage  to  be  opened,  and 
armed  only  with  a slight  horsewhip,  suddenly  stood  before  the  astonished  beast.  Cowed  by  Carter’s 
stern  glance,  the  tiger  went  crouching  into  the  farthest  corner  of  the  cage.  At  the  pointing  of  a finger 
and  a stroke  with  the  whip,  the  terror-stricken  animal  was  sent  to  the  other  corner,  and  kept  moving 
about  from  spot  to  spot  till  Carter  left  the  cage,  and  declared  that  the  tiger  was  thoroughly  subdued. 
Van  Amburgli  is  said  not  to  have  been  so  fortunate,  a struggle  with  a tiger  having  proved  fatal. 

A party  of  gentlemen  from  Bombay,  one  day  visiting  the  stupendous  cavern-temple  of  Elephanta, 
discovered  a tiger’s  whelp  in  one  of  the  obscure  recesses  of  the  edifice.  Desirous  of  kidnapping  the 
cub  without  encountering  the  fury  of  the  dam,  they  took  it  up  hastily  and  cautiously,  and  retreated. 
Being  left  entirely  at  liberty,  and  extremely  well  fed,  the  tiger  grew  rapidly,  appeared  tame,  and  attached 
as  a dog  ; it  was,  indeed,  in  every  respect,  entirely  domesticated.  At  length,  when  having  grown  to  a 
great  size,  and,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  gentleness,  it  began  to  inspire  terror,  by  its  tremendous 
power  of  doing  mischief,  a piece  of  raw  meat,  dripping  with  blood,  fell  in  its  way.  Up  to  that  time  it 
had  been  kept  from  raw  animal  food  ; but,  the  instant  it  had  dipped  its  tongue  in  blood,  it  darted 
fiercely  and  with  glaring  eyes  on  its  prey,  tore  it  furiously  in  pieces,  and,  growling  and  roaring  in  the 
most  dreadful  manner,  rushed  off  towards  the  jungles. 

The  tiger  is  readily  tamed  when  taken  young,  but  its  temper  may  be  said  to  be  scarcely  so  much  to 
be  depended  on  as  that  of  the  lion.  The  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox  had  a young  one  which  followed 
him  about  like  a dog.  He  had  reared  it  from  its  infancy,  and  fed  it  entirely  on  milk  and  vegetables. 
But,  one  day,  while  he  was  sitting  reading,  the  tiger  went  up  and  licked  his  hand,  which  was  hanging 
over  the  arm  or  the  back  of  his  chair.  Before  he  was  aware  of  the  fact,  the  animal’s  tongue  had 
scraped  away  a portion  of  the  skin.  Mr.  Fox,  happening  to  turn  round  his  head,  instantly  discovered, 
with  horror,  that  the  tiger’s  eyes  were  glaring,  and  its  whole  spirit  was  aroused  at  this  first  taste  of 
blood.  Gently  rising  from  his  seat,  and  without  withdrawing  his  hand  from  the  tiger’s  mouth,  he  led 
it,  with  kindly  words,  into  the  next  room,  over  the  chimney-piece  of  which  was  hanging  a loaded  pistol. 
As  the  blood  flowed  more  rapidly,  the  tiger’s  eyes  glared  more  fiercely ; but,  providentially,  Mr.  Fox 
was  able  to  seize  the  pistol  ; he  levelled  it  at  the  tiger’s  head,  which  instantly  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 

A young  tiger,  which  was  brought  from  China  in  the  “Pitt”  East  Indiaman,  at  the  age  of  ten 
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i months,  was  so  tame  as  to  admit  of  every  kind  of  familiarity  from  the  people  on  hoard.  It  was  as 
harmless  and  playful  as  a kitten.  It  frequently  slept  in  the  sailors’  hammocks  ; and,  when  stretched 
on  the  deck,  would  allow  two  or  three  of  them  to  repose,  with  their  heads  resting  on  it  for  a pillow. 
It  was,  like  the  cat,  given  to  thieving,  and  frequently  stole  the  sailors’  meat.  One  day,  having  stolen 
a piece  of  beef  from  the  carpenter,  he  followed  it,  and,  after  taking  the  flesh  out  of  its  mouth,  beat  it 
severely  tor  the  theft,  which  it  suffered  without  offering  to  retaliate.  It  would  frequently  run  out  on 
the  bowsprit,  climb  about  the  ship  like  a cat,  and  perform  a number  of  tricks  with  surprising  agility. 
There  was  a dog  on  board,  with  which  it  would  often  play  in  the  most  diverting  manner.  This  animal 
was  placed  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Tower  of  London,  where  it  remained  many  years,  and  never  evinced 
any  ferocity.  It  was  called  Harry,  and  answered  to  this  name  like  a dog. 

THE  TREE  TIGER  * 

Temmi.vck  gives  the  length  of  this  animal  as  five  feet  six  inches,  of  which  the  tail  measures  two  feet 
and  a half.  Dr.  Horsfield’s  measurement  of  a female  exceeded  this,  although  it  had  scarcely  attained 
its  full  size : the  total  length  was  five  feet  six  inches,  of  which  the  tail  made  two  feet  eight  inches ; and 
at  the  shoulders  it  stood  in  height  one  foot  four  inches.  We  shall  now  give  some  particulars  from  Dr-. 
Horsfield’s  description  of  this  specimen,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  peculiar  marking  of  the  skin, 
the  strength  of  the  limbs,  and  the  fulness  and  length  of  the  tail,  will  at  once  distinguish  it  from  any 
known  species. 

“The  head  of  the  Felis  macrocelis  is  proportionally  small,  somewhat  attenuated,  obtuse,  and  rather 
high  in  its  vertical  dimensions.  The  upper  lip  is  full  and  distended,  the  lower  lip  is  less  swelled  and 
projecting  than  in  several  other  species  of  this  genus.  The  termination  of  the  muzzle  is  abrupt.  The 
forehead  is  rather  depressed  and  plain,  and  the  nose  but  slightly  elevated.  The  general  aspect,  even  in 
a state  of  nature,  indicates  less  ferocity  than  that  of  the  tiger  or  leopard  ; the  character  of  the  eyes  and 
the  physiognomy  have  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  domestic  cat.  On  the  upper  lip  and 
cheeks  short  whiskers,  alternately  of  a white  and  black  colour,  are  scattered  ; small  fascicles  of  stiff 
hairs  are  also  situated  above  the  eyes.  The  ears  are  small  and  rounded.  The  teeth,  as  far  as  regards 
the  generic  character,  present  nothing  peculiar  : in  the  specimen  before  me,  the  second  set  of  canine 
"teeth  is  protruding,  while  the  first  still  occupies  its  original  situation.  The  neck  is  rather  slender,  and 
of  moderate  length.  In  its  general  habit,  this  animal  has  much  of  the  elegance  and  gracefulness  of  the 
leopard  : the  form  of  the  body  is,  on  the  whole,  cylindrical ; the  breast  and  flanks  have  a moderate 
rotundity,  and  not  the  flatness  which  is  frequently  observed  in  the  tiger  ; but,  in  the  character  of  the 
extremities,  our  animal  resembles  the  latter  species.  The  strength  and  robustness  of  the  thighs,  legs, 
and  feet,  give  it  a peculiarity  which  has  very  properly  been  taken  by  M.  Temminck  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  species.  The  tail  is  of  greater  length  and  fulness  than  any  other  species  of  Felis  hitherto 
discovered  : it  is  equal  in  length  to  the  body  and  neck  together.  The  hairy  covering  of  the  tail  is 
longer  and  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  body  ; it  increases  in  thickness  towards  the  extremity  of  that 
organ,  where  it  has  a lanuginous  texture.  In  general,  the  animal  is  thickly  clothed  with  fur,  which 
is  of  moderate  length,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  provided  at  the  base  with  a soft  down. 

“ The  ground  colour  of  this  animal  is  a whitish-gray,  inclining  to  cinereous  or  to  brownish-gray ; 
and  one  of  the  peculiarities  mentioned  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  yellow  or 
red  in  the  external  tint.  On  the  upper  portions  of  the  neck  and  back,  the  tint  is  more  purely  cinereous. ' 

Dr.  Horsfield  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  most  distinguishing  character  of  the  animal  under 
examination  is  afforded  by  the  marks  of  the  shoulder,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  These  are  oblong, 
irregular,  of  great  breadth,  transversely  disposed  and  connected  on  the  shoulders,  and  interrupted  and 
angular  on  the  sides  and  flanks.  In  all,  the  posterior  margin  has  uniformly  a deep  velvet-black  tint, 
and  consists  of  a curved  or  irregularly  waving  line.  The  marks  on  the  shoulders  and  on  the  sides 
are  separated  by  narrow  gray  interstices,  which  give  a tesselated  appearance  to  the  covering. 

The  surface  of  the  large  marks  of  the  Felis  macrocelis  is  covered  with  a mixture  of  gray  and  black 
hairs,  among  which  small  black  dots  are  distributed  ; the  anterior  margin  is,  in  most  cases,  without 
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any  defined  boundary,  while  a distinguishing  character  of  our  animal  is  afforded  by  a deep  velvet- 
black  margin,  which  coniines  the  spots  posteriorly. 

The  Fells  macrocelis  seems  to  be  of  a less  mischievous  disjmsition  than  many  of  the  other  cats. 
In  the  forests  of  Sumatra,  it  lives  much  upon  the  trees,  pursuing  and  feeding  on  birds  ; and  it  is  said 
by  the  natives  to  be  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  stretched  across  the  fork  of  a large  bough.  “ While  in  a 
state  of  confinement,”  says  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  “these  animals  were  remarkable  for  good  temjjer  and 
playfulness.  No  domestic  kitten  could  be  more  so  ; they  were  always  courting  intercourse  with  person* 
passing  by,  and  in  the  expression  of  their  countenance,  which  was  always  open  and  smiling,  showed  the 
greatest  delight  when  noticed,  throwing  themselves  on  their  backs,  and  delighting  in  being  tickled 
and  rubbed.  On  board  ship  there  was  a small  Musi  dog,  who  used  to  play  round  the  cage  with  the 
animal,  and  it  was  amusing  to  observe  the  playfulness  and  tenderness  with  which  the  latter  came  in 
contact  with  his  inferior-sized  companion.  When  fed  with  a fowl  that  had  died,  he  seized  the  prey, 
and,  after  sucking  the  blood  and  tearing  it  a little,  he  amused  himself  for  hours  in  throwing  it  about 
and  jumping  after  it,  in  the  manner  that  a cat  plays  with  a mouse  before  it  is  quite  dead. 

“ He  never  seemed  to  look  on  man  or  children  as  prey,  but  as  companions,  and  the  natives  assert 
that  when  wild  these  animals  live  principally  on  poultry,  birds,  and  the  smaller  kinds  of  deer.  They 
are  not  found  in  numbers,  and  may  be  considered  rather  a rare  animal,  even  in  the  southern  part  of 
Sumatra.  Both  specimens  were  procured  from  the  interior  of  Bencoolen,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bencoolen 
River.  They  are  generally  found  in  the  vicinity  of  villages,  and  are  not  dreaded  by  the  natives,  except 
■ as  far  as  they  may  destroy  their  poultry.  The  natives  assert  that  they  sleep  and  often  lay  wait  for  their 
.prey  on  trees  ; and  from  this  circumstance  they  derive  the  name  of  Dalian,  which  signifies  the  fork 
formed  by  the  branch  of  a tree,  across  which  they  are  said  to  rest,  and  occasionally  stretch  themselves. 

“ Both  specimens  constantly  amused  themselves  in  jumping  and  clinging  to  the  top  of  their  cage, 
and  throwing  a somerset,  or  twisting  themselves  round  in  the  manner  of  a squirrel  when  confined,  the 
tail  being  extended,  and  showing  to  great  advantage  when  so  expanded.” 

One  of  these  animals,  upon  its  arrival  in  this  country,  was  sent  to  Exeter  Change,  where  the 
noise  and  novelty  of  the  menagerie  appear  to  have  rendered  it  very  intractable  for  a few  days  ; but  it 
soon  became  perfectly  familiar,  and  fond  of  the  persons  who  were  employed  about  it.  It  was  rather 
less  voracious  than  a leopard,  and  was  fed  with  beef  and  the  heads  of  fowls. 

The  Felis  macrocelis  inhabits  Sumatra.  M.  Temminck  considers  that  it  is  also  found  on  the 
continent  of  India,  having  received  several  of  the  mantles  of  the  Daiakkers  which  were  made  of  the 
skin  of  this  animal. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  has  also  mentioned  a very  large  Sumatran  animal  : — “ It  is  called  Fim-au- 
maug  in  the  southern  districts,  and  is  described  as  larger  than  the  tiger,  more  dangerous  and 
destructive,  and  as  making  his  attacks  in  a different  manner,  not  crouching  and  darting  from  a covert, 
but  rushing  furiously  and  steadily  forward,  and  enforcing  his  way  into  villages  and  houses.  It  is 
stated  to  have  a mane  of  long  hair  on  its  head  and  neck,  to  have  a tuft  at  the  extremity  of  its  tail,  to 
be  of  a more  uniform  and  dark  colour,  and  to  have  a larger  and  longer  head  than  the  tiger.  It  has 
been  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  is  by  no  means  common.” 

THE  LEOPARD.* 

This  animal  is  usually  about  four  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  long  ; it  is  of  a rich  yellowish  fawn  colour,  paler  on  the  sides,  and  lost  in  the  pure  white  of  the 
belly.  It  is  covered  with  a variety  of  annular  or  oval  black  spots,  and  the  sides  and  part  of  the  tail 
are  occupied  by  numerous  distinct  roses,  formed  by  the  near  approach  of  three  or  four  elongated  small 
dark  spots,  which  surround  a central  area,  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  of  a somewhat  deeper  colour  than 
the  ground  on  which  it  is  placed.  There  are  some  blnck  lines  on  the  lips,  and  bands  of  the  same 
colour  on  the  insides  of  the  legs  ; two  or  three  imperfect  black  circles,  alternating  with  white,  also 
occur  towards  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 

The  habits  of  the  Leopard  resemble  those  of  its  tribe,  already  described,  but  it  is  less  powerful. 

* Felis  leopnrdus.  Desmarest. 
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This  animal  is,  however,  superior  to  them  in  one  respect — in  the  extreme  pliability  of  his  spine,  which 
gives  him  an  agility  and  velocity  sux-passed,  perhaps,  by  no  other  animal.  He  climbs  trees  with  such 
astonishing  rapidity  that  few  animals  are  safe  from  his  ravages.  Man  alone  seems  to  1*3  respected  bv 
him ; but,  if  pressed  hard  by  the  hunter,  the  leopard  will  turn  upon  hirn,  and  it  requires  both  skill 
and  prowess  to  guard  against  the  fury  of  his  attacks.  Many  instances  have  occurred  of  man  falling  a 
victim  to  the  leopard,  though  he  must,  ixx  genei-al,  be  pressed  to  the  onset. 

The  range  of  the  leopard  is  widely  extended  over  the  Old  World,  even  more  so  than  tlxat  of 
the  lion  himself. 

In  the  year  1708,  Kolben  relates  that  two  leopax-ds,  a male  and  female,  with  three  cubs,  entered 
a sheepfold  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  old  ones  killed  nearly  a hundred  sheep,  and  regaled 
themselves  on  the  blood.  When  they  wei’e  satiated,  they  tore  a carcase  into  three  pieces,  and  gave 
a part  to  each  of  their  young  ones.  They  then  took  each  a whole  sheep  ; and,  thus  laden,  began  to 
move  off,  but  were  discovered  in  their  retreat ; and  the  female,  with  the  young  ones,  was  killed, 
while  the  male  effected  his  escape. 

The  following  adventure  took  place  in  a frontier  disti-ict  of  Southern  Africa  in  1822,  and  was 
described  by  one  of  the  two  individuals  so  perilously  engaged  in  it : — 

Two  booi-s  returning  from  hunting  the  liai-tebeest  (the  antelope  bubalis),  fell  in  with  a leopard  in 
a mountain  ravine,  and  immediately  gave  chase  to  him.  The  animal  at  first  endeavoured  to  escape, 
by  clambering  up  a pi'ecipice,  but,  being  hotly  pressed,  and  slightly  wounded  by  a musket-ball,  he 
turned  upon  his  pursuers  with  that  fi-antic  fei-ocity  which,  on  such  emex-gencies,  he  frequently  displays, 
and,  springing  upon  the  man  who  had  fired  at  him,  tore  him  from  his  horse  to  the  ground,  biting  him 
at  the  same  time  very  severely  on  the  shouldex’,  and  tearing  his  face  and  arms  with  his  claws.  The 
other  hunter,  seeing  the  danger  of  his  comrade,  sprang  from  his  lioi’se,  and  attempted  to  shoot  the 
leopard  through  the  head  j but,  whether  owing  to  trepidation,  or  the  fear  of  wounding  his  friend,  or 
the  sudden  motions  of  the  animal,  he  unfoi-tunately  missed  his  aim. 

The  leopard,  abandoning  his  pi'ostrate  enemy,  darted  with  redoubled  fury  upon  this  second 
antagonist,  and  so  fierce  and  sudden  was  his  onset,  that,  before  the  boor  could  stab  him  with  his 
hunting- knife,  he  struck  him  in  the  eyes  with  his  claws,  aixd  had  torn  the  scalp  over  his  forehead.  In 
this  frightful  condition,  the  hunter  grappled  with  the  raging  beast,  and,  struggling  for  life,  they  rolled 
together  down  a steep  declivity.  All  this  passed  so  x-apidly  that  the  other  man  had  scarcely  time  to 
recover  from  the  confusion  into  which  his  feline  foe  had  thrown  him,  to  seize  his  gun,  and  rush  forward 
to  aid  his  comx-ade,  when  he  beheld  them  rolling  together  down  the  steep  bank,  in  mortal  conflict.  In 
a few  moments  he  was  at  the  bottom  with  them,  but  too  late  to  save  the  life  of  his  friend,  who  had  so 
gallantly  defended  him.  The  leopard  had  torn  open  the  jugular  vein,  and  so  dreadfully  mangled  the 
throat  of  the  unfortunate  man,  that  his  death  was  inevitable  ; and  his  comrade  had  only  the 
melancholy  satisfaction  of  completing  the  destruction  of  the  savage  beast,  which  was  already  much 
exhausted  by  several  deep  wounds  in  the  breast  from  the  desperate  knife  of  the  expiring  huntsman. 

It  is  only  when  fearful  of  being  disturbed  that  leopards  carry  off  the  body  of  their  victim  from 
the  spot  where  it  has  fallen  ; and  even  in  such  cases  they  never  transfer  it  to  their  dens,  but  seek  out 
some  solitaiy  place  in  which  to  glut  then-  ravenous  cravings.  When  satiated  they  quit  the  carcase, 
to  which  they  never  return,  and  retire  to  their  dens  to  sleep  off  the  effects  of  their  gluttoixous  meal, 
not  again  to  awake  until  their  renovated  appetite  stimulates  them  to  a fresh  pursuit  of  prey.  Even 
the  female  is  not  unfiequently  called  upon  to  protect  their  mutual  offspring  from  the  ravenous  jaws  of 
her  male  companion. 

Next  to  their  ferocity,  the  leading  feature  in  the  character  of  all  the  feline  tribe  is  suspicion.  It  is 
this  which  imparts,  even  to  the  lai’gest  and  most  powerful  of  the  gi-oup,  an  air  of  wiliness  and  malignity 
but  ill  assorting  with  their  gigantic  size  and  immense  muscular  power.  Of  this  feeling  the}-  can  never 
be  entirely  divested  ; it  is  sufficiently  remarkable  even  in  the  domesticated  race,  but  beconxes  still  more 
obvious  in  those  which  are  kept  in  a,  state  of  confinement  Those,  for  instance,  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  though  they  may  appear  recoxxciled  to  their  condition,  and  even  attached  to  their  keepers,  arc 
startled  by  the  slightest  unusual  occurrence,  and  becoxxxe  restless,  uneasy,  and  mistrustful,  whenever 
any  change  takes  place  in  the  objects  by  which  they  ax-e  surrounded. 

Sir  Emerson  Tennent  has  recently  favoured  us  with  some  interesting  facts  in  inference  to  the 
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leopard,  the  only  formidable  example  of  the  Felidce  in  Ceylon.  lie  describes  it  as  never  voluntarily 
intruding  itself  on  man,  and  as  hastily  retreating  from  his  presence,  but  as  sometimes  carrying  olf  dogs, 
and  even  men.  The  small-pox  makes  dreadful  ravages  in  the  island,  and  the  peculiar  odour  of  this 
disease  is  an  attraction  to  the  leopards. 

The  opinion  of  Major  Skinner,  who  was  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  is 
quoted  by  Sir  Emerson,  in  favour  of  the  leopard’s  pacific  disposition  towards  man,  adding  the  following 
extract  of  a letter  from  the  major  in  illustration  of  it 

“ On  the  occasion  of  one  of  my  visits  to  Adam’s  Peak,  in  the  prosecution  of  my  military  recon- 
naisances  of  the  mountain  zone,  I fixed  on  a pretty  little  patena  (i.  e.,  meadow),  in  the  midst  of  an 
extensive  and  dense  forest  in  the  southern  segment  of  the  Peak  Range,  as  a favourable  spot  for 
operations.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  after  descending  from  the  cone  of  the  peak,  to  have  found 
one’s  way  to  this  point,  in  the  midst  of  so  vast  a wilderness  of  trees,  had  not  long  experience  assured 
me  that  good  game  tracks  would  be  found  leadiug  to  it  ; and  by  one,  of  them  I reached  it.  It  was  in 
the  afternoon,  just  after  one  of  those  tropical  sun-showers  which  decorate  every  branch  and  blade  with 
its  pendent  brilliants,  and  the  little  patena  was  covered  with  game,  either  driven  to  the  open  space  by 
the  drippings  from  the  leaves,  or  tempted  by  the  freshness  of  the  pasture.  There  were  several  pairs  of 
elk,  the  bearded,  antlered  male  contrasting  finely  with  his  mate,  and  other  varieties  of  game  in  a 
profusion  not  to  be  found  in  any  place  frequented  by  man.  It  was  some  time  before  I could  allow 
them  to  be  disturbed  by  the  rude  fall  of  the  axe,  in  our  necessity  to  establish  our  bivouac  for  the  night, 
and  they  were  so  unaccustomed  to  danger  that  it  was  long  before  they  took  alarm  at  our  noises. 

“ The  following  morning,  anxious  to  gain  a height  in  time  to  avail  myself  of  the  clear  atmosphere 
of  sun- rise  for  my  observations,  I started  off  by  myself  through  the  j ungle,  leaving  orders  for  my  men 
with  my  surveying  instruments  to  follow  my  track  by  the  notches  which  I cut  in  the  bark  of  the  trees. 
On  leaving  the  plain,  I availed  myself  of  a fine  wide  game-track,  which  lay  in  my  direction,  and  had 
gone  perhaps  half  a mile  from  the  camp,  when  I was  startled  by  a slight  rustling  in  the  nilloo  (a  species 
of  acanthcicece ) to  my  right,  and  in  another  instant,  by  the  spring  of  a magnificent  leopard,  which,  in 
a bound  full  eight  feet  in  height  over  the  lower  brushwood,  lighted  at  my  feet,  within  eighteen  inches 
of  the  spot  whereon  I stood,  and  lay  in  a crouching  position,  his  fiery,  gleaming  eyes  fixed  upon  me. 

“ The  predicament  was  not  a pleasant  one.  I had  no  weapon  of  defence,  and,  with  one  spring  or 
blow  of  his  paw,  the  beast  could  have  annihilated  me.  To  move  I knew  would  only  encourage  his 
attack.  It  occurred  to  me  at  the  moment  that  I had  heard  of  the  power  of  man’s  eye  over  wild 
animals,  and  accordingly  I fixed  my  gaze  as  intently  as  the  agitation  of  such  a moment  enabled  me  on 
his  eyes.  We  stared  at  each  other  for  some  seconds,  when,  to  my  inexpressible  joy,  the  beast  turned 
and  bounded  down  the  straight,  open  path  before  me.  This  scene  occurred  just  at  that  period  of  the 
morning  when  the  grazing  animals  retired  from  the  open  patena  to  the  cool  shade  of  the  forest : 
doubtless,  the  leopard  had  taken  my  approach  for  that  of  a deer,  or  some  such  animal.  And  if  his 
spring  had  been  at  a quadruped  instead  of  a biped,  his  distance  was  so  well  measured,  that  it  must 
have  landed  him  on  the  neck  of  a deer,  an  elk,  or  a buffalo  ; as  it  was,  one  pace  more  would  have  done 
for  me.  A bear  would  not  have  let  his  victim  off  so  easily,” 
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The  length  of  the  Panther  is  nearly  six  feet,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  nearly  three  feet.  The 
colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  bright  tawny-yellow,  paler  on  the  sides,  and  nearly  white  on 
the  belly;  the  animal  is  beautifully  marked  on  the  sides,  back,  and  flanks,  with  black  spots,  dispersed  in 
circles,  from  four  to  five  in  each,  and  a spot  of  the  ordinary  colour  of  its  fur  appears  in  the  centre.  On 
the  face,  breast,  and  legs,  the  spots  are  single.  The  ears  are  short,  and  more  pointed  than  those  of 
the  tiger. 

Although  the  names  of  “leopard”  and  “panther”  have  been  long  familiar  in  common  language, 
and  have  conveyed  the  idea  of  two  distinct  species,  yet  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  scientific  writer  of 
the  last  generation  either  described,  or,  indeed,  appeared  to  know,  in  what  respect  the  animals  differed. 


Felis  Pardus.  I.inn reus. 
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Colonel  H.  Smith — whose  long  experience  and  accuracy  of  observation  we  have  often  rendered  available 
and  who  deservedly  ranks  as  an  authority,  in  this  department  of  nature,  above  that  of  any  other  of  our 
naturalists — says  : — “ The  leopard,  when  compared  with  the  jaguar  and  the  panther  of  naturalists,  is 
uniformly  of  a paler  yellowish  colour,  rather  smaller,  and  the  dots  rose-formed,  or  consisting  of  sever* 
dots  partially  united  into  a circular  figure,  in  some  instances,  and  into  a quadrangular,  triangular,  or 
other  less  determinate  form,  in  other’s  ; there  are  also  several  single  isolated  black  spots,  which  more 
especially  occur  on  the  outside  of  the  limbs.” 

The  panther,  according  to  Professor  Lichtenstein,  of  Berlin,  “l’esembles  the  jaguar  in  having  the 
same  number  of  rows  of  spot3,  but  is  distinguished  by  having  no  full  spots  on  the  dorsal  line.”  But, 
as  Colonel  H.  Smith  observes,  it  does  not  appear  that  full  spots  on  the  dorsal  line  always  constitute  the 
specific  character  of  the  jaguar ; and  the  Asiatic  leopard  is  sometimes  distinguished  by  this  peculiarity, 
though  it  does  not,  in  other  respects,  resemble  the  A merican  animal.  Mr.  Swainson — after  copying 
Colonel  Smith’s  description  of  the  leopard — proceeds  to  say  : — “ Our  own  opinion  of  the  specific  dis- 
similarity between  the  leopard  and  the  panther,  judging  from  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  is  iu 
perfect  unison  with  that  of  Colonel  Smith  ; whilst  the  following  remark  of  that  observing  naturalist 
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incidentally  inserted  in  his  account  of  the  panther  of  antiquity,  seems  to  us  almost  conclusive  ‘ The 
open  spots,  which  mark  all  the  panthers,  have  the  inner  surface  of  the  annuli,  or  rings,  more  fulvous  (in 
other  words,  darker)  than  the  general  colour  of  the  sides  ; but,  in  the  leopard,  no  such  distinction 
appears;  nor  is  there  room,  as  the  small  aud  more  congregated  dots  are  too  close  to  admit  it.’  In 
truth,  if  there  is  any  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  most  accurate  figures  hitherto  published,  the  small 
spots  of  the  leopard  and  the  large  ones  of  the  panther  must  strike  even  a casual  observer,  and  lead 
him  to  believe  that  the  two  animals  were  called  by  different  names.” 

The  following  interesting  particulars  of  an  encounter  with  one  of  these  animals  are  from  the  pen 
of  a gentleman  who  witnessed  it : — 

“ I was  at  Jaffna,  at  the  northern  exti’emity  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
181!),  when,  one  morning,  my  servant  called  me  an  hour  or  two  before  my  usual  tune,  with  ‘Master, 
master  ! people  sent  for  master’s  dogs — tiger  in  the  town  !’  Now,  my  dogs  chanced  to  be  some  very 
degenerate  specimens  of  a fine  species,  called  the  Poligar  dog,  which  I should  designate  as  a sort  of 
wiry-haired  greyhound,  without  scent.  I kept  them  to  hunt  jncknls  ; but  tigers  arc  very  different 
things.  By  the  way,  there  are  no  real  tigers  in  Ceylon;  but  leopards  and  panthers  are  always  called 
so,  by  ourselves  as  well  as  by  the  natives.  This  turned  out  to  be  a panther.  My  gun  chanced 
not  to  be  put  together ; and,  while  my  servant  was  doing  it,  the  collector  and  two  medical  men,  who 
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had  recently  arrived,  in  Consequence. of  the  cliolera-morbus  having  just  then  reached  Ceylon  from  the 
Continent,  came  to  my  door,  the  former  armed  with  a fowling-piece,  and  the  two  latter  with  remark- 
ably blunt  hog-spears.  They  insisted  upon  setting  otf,  without  waiting  for  my  gun — a proceeding  not 
much  to  my  taste.  The  tiger  (I  must  continue  to  call  him  so)  had  taken  refuge  in  a hut,  the  roof  of 
which,  like  those  of  Ceylon  huts  in  general,  spread  to  the  ground  like  an  umbrella ; the  only  aperture 
into  it  was  a small  door,  about  four  feet  high.  The  collector  wanted  to  get  the  tiger  out  at  once.  I 
begged  to  wait  for  my  gun ; but  no — the  fowling-piece  (loaded  with  ball,  of  course,)  and  the  two  hog- 
spears  were  quite  enough.  I got  a hedge-stake,  and  awaited  my  fate,  from  very  shame.  At  this 
moment,  to  my  great  delight,  there  arrived  from  the  fort  an  English  officer,  two  artillerymen,  and  a 
Malay  captain  ; and  a pretty  figure  we  should  have  cut  without  them,  as  the  event  will  show.  I was 
now  quite  ready  to  attack,  and  my  gun  came  a minute  afterwards.  The  whole  scene  which  follows 
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tqok  place  within  an  inclosure,  about  twenty  feet  square,  formed,  on  three  sides,  by  a strong  fence  of 
palmyra  leaves,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  hut.  At  the  door  of  this  the  two  artillerymen  planted  them- 
selves, and  the  Malay  captain  got  at  the  top,  to  frighten  the  tiger  out,  by  worrying  it — an  easy 
operation,  as  the  huts  there  .are  covered  with  cocoa-nut  leaves.  One  of  the  artillerymen  wanted  to  go 
in  to  the  tiger,  but  we  would  not  suffer  it.  At  last,  the  beast  sprang.  This  man  received  him  on  his 
bayonet,  which  he  thrust  apparently  down  his  throat,  firing  his  piece  at  the  same  moment.  The 
bayonet  broke  off  short,  leaving  less  than  three  inches  on  the  musket ; the  rest  remained  in  the  animal, 
but  was  invisible  to  us.  The  shot  went,  probably,  through  his  cheek,  for  it  certainly  did  not  seriously 
injure  him,  as  he  instantly  rose  upon  his  legs,  with  a loud  roar,  and  placed  his  paws  upon  the  soldier’s 
breast.  At  this  moment  the  animal  appeared  to  me  about  to  reach  the  centre  of  the  man’s  face  ; but 
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I had  scarcely  time  to  observe  this  when  the  tiger,  stooping  his  head,  seized  the  soldier’s  arm  in  his 
mouth,  turned  him  half  round,  staggering,  threw  him  over  on  his  back,  and  fell  upon  him.  Our  dread 
now  was  that,  if  we  fired  upon  the  tiger,  we  might  kill  the  man.  For  a moment  there  was  a pause, 
when  his  comrade  attacked  the  beast  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gallant  fellow  himself  had 
done.  He  struck  his  bayonet  into  his  head ; the  tiger  rose  at  him — he  fired ; and  this  time  the  ball 
took  effect,  and  in  the  head.  The  animal  staggered  backwards,  and  we  all  poured  in  our  fire.  He 
still  kicked  and  writhed,  when  the  gentlemen  with  the  hog-spears  advanced,  and  fixed  him,  while  he 
was  finished  by  some  natives  beating  him  on  the  head  with  hedge-stakes.  The  brave  artilleryman 
was,  after  all,  but  slightly  hurt.  He  claimed  the  skin,  which  was  very  cheerfully  given  to  him. 
There  was,  however,  a cry  among  the  natives,  that  the  head  should  be  cut  off.  It  was ; and  in  so 
doing  the  knife  came  directly  across  the  bayonet.  The  animal  measured  little  less  than  four  feet,  from 
the  root  of  the  tail  to  the  muzzle.  There  was  no  tradition  of  a tiger  having  been  in  J affna  before 
Indeed,  this  one  must  have  either  come  a distance  of  almost  twenty  miles,  or  have  swam  across  an  arm 
of  the  sea  nearly  two  in  breadth  ; for  Jaffna  stands  on  a peninsula,  on  which  there  is  no  jungle  of  any 
magnitude.” 

The  following  interesting  account  of  a panther,  named  Sai,  is  from  the  gifted  pen  of  Airs.  Bowdieh 
(afterwards  Mrs.  Lee),  and  is  too  valuable  to  suffer  abridgment.  Not  only  is  the  story  beautifully  Lid, 
but  it  is  clearly  shown  that,  at  least,  some  of  the  race  become,  through  kind  treatment,  capable  of  great 
attachment  and  gentleness  : — 

“ Tliis  panther  and  another  were  found,  when  very  young,  i n the  forest,  apparently  deserted  by 
their  mother.  They  were  taken  to  the  King  of  Ashantee,  in  whose  palace  they  lived  several  weeks, 
when  my  hero,  being  much  larger  than  his  companion,  suffocated  him  in  a fit  of  romping,  and  was 
then  sent  to  Mr.  Hutchison,  the  resident  left  by  Mr.  Bowdieh  at  Coomassie.  This  gentleman,  observing 
that  the  animal  was  very  docile,  took  pains  to  tame  him,  and  in  a great  measure  succeeded.  When 
he  was  about  a year  old,  Mr.  Hutchison  returned  to  Cape  Coast,  and  had  him  led  through  the  country 
by  a chain,  occasionally  letting  him  loose  when  eating  was  going  forward,  when  he  would  sit  by  his 
master’s  side,  and  receive  his  share  with  comparative  gentleness.  Once  or  twice  he  purloined  a fowl,  | 
but  easily  gave  it  up  to  Mr.  Hutchison,  on  being  allowed  a portion  of  something  else.  The  day  of  his  I 
arrival  he  was  placed  in  a small  court,  leading  to  the  private  rooms  of  the  governor,  and,  after  dinner,  j 
was  led  by  a thin  cord  into  the  room,  where  he  received  our  salutations  with  some  degree  of  roughness, 
but  with  perfect  good  humour.  On  the  least  encouragement,  he  laid  his  paws  upon  our  shoulders, 
rubbed  his  head  upon  us,  and,  his  teeth  and  claws  having  been  filed,  there  was  no  danger  of  tearing 
our  clothes.  He  was  kept  in  the  above  court  for  a week  or  two,  and  evinced  no  ferocity,  except  wheu 
one  of  the  servants  tided  to  pull  his  food  from  him  ; he  then  caught  the  offender  by  the  leg  and  tore 
out  a piece  of  flesh,  but  he  never  seemed  to  owe  him  any  ill-will  afterwards.  He  one  morning  broke 
his  cord  ; and,  the  cry  being  given,  the  castle  gates  were  shut,  and  a chase  commenced.  After  leading 
his  pursuers  two  or  three  times  round  the  ramparts,  and  knocking  over  a few  children,  by  bouncing 
against  them,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  caught,  and  led  quietly  back  to  his  quarters,  under  one  of  the 
guns  of  the  fortress. 

“ By  degrees  the  fear  of  him  subsided,  and,  orders  having  been  given  to  the  sentinels  to  prevent 
his  escape  through  the  gates,  he  was  left  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleased,  and  a boy  Was  appointed  to 
prevent  him  from  intruding  into  the  apartments  of  the  officers.  His  keeper,  however,  generally  passed 
his  watch  in  sleeping,  and  Sai,  as  the  panther  was  called,  after  the  royal  giver,  roamed  at  large.  On 
one  occasion  he  found  his  servant  sitting  on  the  step  of  the  door,  upright,  but  fast  asleep,  when  he 
lifted  his  paw,  gave  him  a blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which  laid  him  flat,  and  then  stood  wagging 
his  tail,  as  if  enjoying  the  mischief  he  had  committed.  He  became  exceedingly  attached  to  the 
governor,  and  followed  him  everywhere  like  a dog.  His  favourite  station  was  at  a window  of  the 
sitting-room,  which  overlooked  the  whole  town  ; there,  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  his  fore  paws  resting 
on  the  ledge  of  the  window,  and  his  chin  laid  between  them,  he  appeared  to  amuse  himself  with  what 
was  passing  beneath.  The  children  also  stood  with  him  at  the  window;  and  one  day,  finding  his 
presence  an  incumbrance,  and  that  they  could  not  get  their  chairs  close,  they  used  their  united  efforts 
to  pull  him  down  by  the  tail.  He  one.  morning  missed  the  governor,  who  was  settling  a dispute  in 
the  hall,  and  who,  being  surrounded  by  black  people,  was  hidden  from  the  view  of  his  favourite.  Sai 
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t wandered,'  with  a dejected  look,  to  various  parts  of  the  fortress  in  search  of  him  ; and,  while  absent  on 
l this  errand,  the  audience  ceased,  the  governor  returned  to  his  private  rooms,  and  seated  himself  at  a 
table  to  write.  Presently  he  heard  a heavy  step  coming  up  the  stairs,  and,  raising  his  eyes  to  the  open 
i door,  he  beheld  Saa.  At  that  moment  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  for  Sai  immediately  sprang  from  the 
door  on  to  his  neck.  Instead,  however,  of  devouring  him,  he  laid  his  head  close  to  the  governor’s 
rubbed  his  cheek  upon  his  shoulder,  wagged  his  tail,  and  tried  to  evince  his  happiness.  Occasionally’ 
| however,  the  panther  caused  a little  alarm  to  the  other  inmates  of  the  castle,  and  the  poor  woman  who 
swept  the  floors,  or,  to  speak  technically,  the  pra-pra  woman,  was  made  ill  by  her  fright.  She  was 
• one  day  sweeping  the  boards  of  the  great  hall  with  a short  broom,  and  in  an  attitude  nearly  approaching 
to  all-fours,  and  Sa'i,  who  was  hidden  under  one  of  the  sofas,  suddenly  leapt  upon  her  back,  where  he 
: stood  in  triumph.  She  screamed  so  violently  as  to  summon  the  other  servants,  but  they,  seeing  the 
panther,  as  they  thought,  in  the  act  of  swallowing  her,  one  and  all  scampered  off  as  quickly  as  possible ; 
nor  was  she  released  till  the  governor,  who  heard  the  noise,  came  to  her  assistance.  Strangers  were 
: naturally  uncomfortable  when  they  saw  so  powerful  a beast  at  perfect  liberty,  and  many  were  the 
. ridiculous  scenes  which  took  place,  as  they  did  not  like  to  own  their  alarm,  and  were  yet  perfectly 
unable  to  retain  their  composure  in  his  presence. 

“ This  interesting  animal  was  well  fed  twice  every  day,  but  never  given  anything  with  life  in  it. 
He  stood  about  two  feet  high,  and  -was  of  a dark  yellow  colour,  thickly  spotted  with  black  rosettes ; 
: and,  from  the  good  feeding,  and  the  care  taken  to  clean  him,  his  skin  shone  like  silk.  The  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  very  animated  and  good-tempered,  and  he  was  particularly  gentle  to  children  ; 
he  would  lie  down  on  the  mats  by  their  side  when  they  slept,  and  even  the  infant  shared  his  caresses, 
and  remained  unhurt.  During  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Oape  Coast  I was  much  occupied  by 
making  arrangements  for  my  departure  from  Africa,  but  generally  visited  my  future  companion  every 
day,  and  we,  in  consequence,  became  great  friends  before  we  sailed.  He  was  conveyed  on  board  the 
vessel  in  a large  wooden  cage,  thickly  barred  in  the  front  with  iron.  Even  this  confinement  was  not 
deemed  a sufficient  protection  by  the  canoe-men,*  who  were  so  alarmed  at  taking  him  from  the  shore 
to  the  vessel,  that,  in  their  confusion,  they  dropped  cage  and  all  into  the  sea.  For  a few  minutes  I 
gave  up  my  poor  panther  as  lost,  but  some  sailors  jumped  into  a boat  belonging  to  the  vessel,  and 
dragged  him  out  in  safety.  The  beast  himself  seemed  completely  subdued  by  his  ducking,  and,  as  no 
one  dared  to  open  his  cage  to  dry  it,  he  rolled  himself  up  in  one  corner,  nor  roused  himself  till  after 
an  interval  of  some  days,  when  he  recognised  my  voice.  When  I first  spoke  he  raised  his  head,  held 
’t  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  to  listen  ; and  when  I came  fully  into  his  view,  he  jumped  on  his  legs 
and  appeared  frantic  ; he  rolled  himself  over  and  over,  he  howled,  he  opened  his  enormous  jaws  and 
cried,  and  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  torn  his  cage  to  pieces.  However,  as  his  violence  subdued,  he 
contented  himself  with  thrusting  his  paws  and  nose  through  the  bars  of  the  cage,  to  receive  my  caresses. 
I suspect  that  he  had  suffered  from  sea-sickness,  as  he  had  apparently  loathed  all  food  ; but  after  this 
period  he  ate  everything  that  was  given  to  him. 

“ The  greatest  treat  I could  bestow  upon  my  favourite  was  lavender  water.  Mr.  Hutchison  had 
told  me  that,  on  the  way  from  Ashantee,  he  drew  a scented  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  which  was 
immediately  seized  on  by  the  panther,  who  reduced  it  to  atoms ; nor  could  he  venture  to  open  a bottle 
of  perfume  when  the  animal  was  near,  he  was  so  eager  to  enjoy  it.  I indulged  him  twice  a-week,  by 
making  a cup  of  stiff  paper,  pouring  a little  lavender  water  into  it,  and  giviug  it  to  him  through  the 
bars  of  his  cage  : he  would  drag  it  to  him  with  great  eagerness,  roll  himself  over  it,  nor  rest  till  the 
smell  had  evaporated.  By  this  I taught  him  to  put  out  his  paws  without  showing  his  nails,  always 
refusing  the  lavender  water  till  he  had  drawn  them  back  again ; and,  in  a short  time,  he  never,  on  any 
occasion,  protruded  his  claws  when  offering  me  his  paw. 

“ We  lay  eight  weeks  in  the  river  Gaboon,  where  he  had  plenty  of  excellent  food,  but  was  never 
suffered  to  leave  his  cage,  on  account  of  the  deck  being  always  filled  with  black  strangers,  to  whom  he 
had  a very  decided  aversion,  although  he  was  perfectly  reconciled  to  white  people.  His  indignation, 
however,  was  constantly  excited  by  the  pigs,-  when  they  were  suffered  to  run  past  his  cage  j and  the 


‘The  panther,  in  these  countries,  is  a sacred  or  Fetish  animal;  and  not  only  is  a heavy  fine  extorted  from  those  who  kill 
one,  but  the  Fetish  is  supposed  to  revenge  his  death  by  cursing  the  offender. 
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sight  of  one  of  the  monkeys  put  him  in  complete  fury.  While  at  anchor  in  the  be f ore-mentioned 
river,  an  orang-outang  (Simla  Sdtyrus)  was  brought  for  sale,  and  lived  three  days  on  board  ; and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  uncontrollable  rage  of  the  one,  or  the  agony  of  the  other,  at  this  meeting.  The 
oning  was  about  three  feet  high,  and  very  powerful  in  proportion  to  his  size ; so  that  when  he  fled, 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  from  the  panther  to  the  further  end  of  the  deck,  neither  men  nor  tilings 
remained  upright  when  they  opposed  his  progress  : there  lie  took  refuge  in  a sail,  and,  although 
generally  obedient  to  the  voice  of  his  master,  force  was  necessary  to  make  him  quit  the  shelter  of  its 
folds.  As  to  the  panther,  his  back  rose  in  an  arch,  his  tail  was  elevated  and  perfectly  utiflj  his  eves 
flashed,  and,  as  he  howled,  he  showed  his  huge  teeth  ; then,  as  if  forgetting  the  bars  before,  him,  he 
tried  to  spring  on  the  orang,  to  tear  him  to  atoms.  It  was  long  before  he  recovered  his  tranquillity  ; 
day  and  night  he  appeared  to  be  on  the  watch  ; and  the  approach  of  a large  monkey  we  had  on  board, 
or  the  intrusion  of  a black  man,  brought  a return  of  his  agitation. 

“ We,  at  length,  sailed  for  England,  with  an  ample  supply  of  provisions ; but,  unhappily,  we  were 
boarded  by  pirates  during  the  voyage,  and  nearly  reduced  to  starvation.  My  panther  must  have 
perished  had  it  not  been  for  a collection  of  more  than  three  hundred  parrots  with  which  we  sailed  from 
the  river,  and  which  died  very  fast  while  we  were  in  the  north-west  trades.  Safe  allowance  was  one 
per  diem ; but  this  was  so  scanty  a pittance  that  he  became  ravenous,  and  had  not  patience  to  pick  all 
the  feathers  off  before  he  commenced  his  meal.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  became  very  ill,  and 
refused  even  this  small  quantity  of  food.  Those  around  tried  to  persuade  me  that  he  suffered  from  the 
colder  climate ; but  his  dry  nose  and  paws  convinced  me  that  he  was  feverish,  and  I had  him  taken 
out  of  his  cage ; when,  instead  of  jumping  about  and  enjoying  his  liberty,  he  lay  down,  and  rested  his 
head  upon  my  feet.  I then  made  him  three  pills,  each  containing  two  grains  of  calomel.  The  boy  who 
had  the  charge  of  him,  and  who  was  much  attached  to  him,  held  his  jaws  open,  and  I pushed  the 
medicine  down  his  throat.  Early  the  next  morning  I went  to  visit  my  patient,  and  found  liis  guaid 
sleeping  in  the  cage  with  him  ; and  having  administered  a further  dose  to  the  invalid,  I had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  perfectly  cured  by  the  evening.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  London 
Docks  Sai  was  taken  ashore  and  presented  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  who  placed  him  in  Exeter  Change, 
to  be  taken  care  of,  till  she  herself  went  to  Oat-lands.  He  remained  there  for  some  weeks,  and  was 
suffered  to  roam  about  the  greater  part  of  the  day  without  any  restraint.  On  the  morning  previous  to 
the  Duchess’s  departure  from  town,  she  went  to  visit  her  new  pet,  played  with  him,  and  admired  his 
healthy  appearance  and  gentle  deportment.  In  the  evening,  when  her  Royal  Highness’s  coachman 
went  to  take  him  away,  he  was  dead,  in  consequence  of  an  inflammation  of  his  lungs.” 

THE  JAGUAR  * 


This  is  the  form  of  the  leopard  found  in  the  New  World  ; and  hence  it  is  called  the  American  panther. 
It  is  robust,  far  stouter  than  the  leopard,  and  is  very  strongly  built.  The  body  is  thicker,  the  limbs 
shorter  and  fuller,  and  the  tail  scarcely  reaches  the  ground  when  the  animal  is  well  up  on  its  feet. 
The  head  is  larger,  and  rather  shorter  than  that  of  the  leopard,  and  the  profile  of  the  forehead  more 
prominent.  When  full  grown,  the  animal  is  said  to  measure  from  four  to  live  feet  from  the  nose  to  the 
loot  of  the  tail. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  given  the  best  description  of  the  jaguar.  Showing  how  it  varies  from  the  leopard 
he  says  : — “ These  differences  of  form  are  accompanied  by  differences  of  colour  and  markings  equally 
decisive.  The  general  appearance  is,  at  the  lirst  glance,  the  same  in  both  ; but  the  open  roses  of  the 
leopard  are  scarcely  more  than  half  the  size  of  those  of  the  jaguar,  and  they  all  inclose  a space  of  one 
uniform  colour,  in  which,  unless  in  some  rare  and  accidental  instances,  no  central  spots  exist ; while  in 
the  latter  animal,  most  of  those  which  are  arranged  along  the  upper  surface,  near  the  middle  line  of 
-the  back,  are  distinguished  by  one  or  two  small  black  spots  inclosed  within  their  circuit.  The  middle 
line  itself  is  occupied  in  the  leopard  by  open  roses  intermixed  with  a few  black  spots  of  small  size  and 
roundish  form  ; that  of  the  jaguar,  on  the  contrary,  is  marked  by  one  or  two  regular  longitudinal  lines 
of  broad,  elongated,  deep-black  patches,  sometimes  extending  several  inches  in  length,  and  occasionally 


* Felia  on(;n.  Linnrcus  — Felis  onzn.  M.ircgrnve. 
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h forming  an  almost  continuous  band  from  between  the  shoulders  to  the  tail.  The  black  rings  towards 
| the  tip  of  tliu  latter  are  also  more  completely  circular  than  in  the  leopard.” 

The  jaguar  is  a native  of  South  America — principally  Paraguay  and  the  Brazils — but  it  is  said  to 
: have  been  found  from  the  southern  extremity  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  The  boa  constrictor  is  its 
mortal  enemy.  Humboldt  thus  describes  the  nocturnal  life  of  the  iaguar  in  his  journals,  written  on 
! the  spot  : — 

“ A striking  evidence  of  the  impenetrability  of  particular  parts  of  the  forest  is  afforded  by  a trait, 
related  by  an  Indian,  of  the  habits  of  the  large  American  tiger,  or  panther-like  jaguar.  While  in  the 


THE  JAGUAR,  OR  AMERICAN  PANTHER. 


Llanos  of  Verinas  and  the  Meta,  and  in  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  introduction  of  European 
cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  has  enabled  the  beasts  of  prey  to  find  an  abundant  subsistence — so  that, 
since  the  first  discovery  of  America,  their  numbers  have  increased  exceedingly  in  those  extended  grassy 
steppes,  their  congeners  in  the  dense  forests  around  the  sources  of  the  Orinoco  lead  a very  different 
and  far  less  easv  life.  In  a bivouac,  near  the  junction  of  the  Gassiquaire  with  the  Orinoco,  we  had  the 
misfortune  of  losing  a large  dog,  to  which  we  were  much  attached,  as  the  most  faithful  and  affectionate 
companion  of  our  wanderings.  Being  still  uncertain  whether  he  had  actually  been  killed  by  the 
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jiuniurs,  a faint  hope  of  recovering  him  induced  us,  in  returning  from  the  mission  of  Esmeralda  through 
the  swarms  of  musquitoes  by  which  it  is  infested,  to  spend  another  night  at  the  sjKjt  where  we  had  so  II 
loim  sought  him  in  vain.  We  heard  the  cries  of  the  jaguar — probably  the  very  individual  which  we  1 
suspected  of  the  deed — extremely  near  to  us  ; and,  as  the  clouded  sky  made  astronomical  observations  1 
impossible,  we  passed  part  of  the  night  in  making  our  interpreter  repeat  to  us  the  accounts  given  by 
our  native  boat’s  crew  of  the  tigers  of  the  country.  The  black  jaguar  was,  they  said,  not  unfrequently 
found  there  : it  is  the  largest  and  most  bloodthirsty  variety,  with  the  black  spots  scarcely  distinguishable  j 
on  its  deep-brown  skin.  It  lives  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Maraguaca  and  Unturan.  One  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Durimund  tribe  then  related  to  us  that  jaguars  are  often  led,  by  their  love  of  wandering 
and  by  their  rapacity,  to  lose  themselves  in  such  impenetrable  parts  of  the  forest,  that  they  can  no  j 
longer  hunt  along  the  ground,  and  live,  instead,  in  the  trees,  where  they  are  the  terror  of  the  families  j 
of  monkeys  and  the  kinkajou.”  * 

The  proprietor  of  a farm  told  Humboldt,  when  visiting  a small  farm,  the  Conuco  of  Bermudez,  j 
opposite  the  Risco  del  Cuchivano,  that  the  latter,  or  crevice,  was  inhabited  by  jaguars.  They  passed 
the  day  in  caverns,  and  roamed  around  human  habitations  at  night.  Being  well  fed,  they  grew  there  il 
to  the  length  of  six  feet.  One  of  them  had,  during  the  preceding  year,  devoured  a horse  belonging 
to  the  farm.  He  dragged  his  prey,  on  a fine  moonlight  night,  across  the  flavannah,  to  the  foot  of  a i 
silk  cotton-tree  of  an  enormous  size.  The  groans  of  the  dying  horse  awoke  the  slaves  of  the  farm,  who  J 
went  out  armed  with  lances  and  long-bladed  knives.  The  jaguar,  crouching  over  his  prey,  calmly  j 
waited  their  approach,  and  fell  only  after  a long  and  obstinate  resistance. 

On  one  occasion,  in  his  travels,  where  the  bushes  were  thickest,  the  horses  of  the  party  were  [ 
frightened  by  the  yell  of  an  animal  that  seemed  to  follow  them  closely.  It  was  a large  jaguar,  which 
had  roamed  for  three  years  among  the  neighbouring  mountains.  He  had  constantly  escaped  the  pur- 
suits of  the  boldest  hunters,  and  had  carried  off  horses  and  mules  from  the  midst  of  inclosures  : but,  j 
having  no  want  of  food,  bad  not  yet  attacked  men.  The  negro  who  conducted  the  travellers  uttered 
wild  cries,  expecting,  by  these  means,  to  frighten  the  jaguar  ; but  his  efforts  were  ineffectual. 

At  another  time,  Humboldt  says  : — “ Whilst  picking  up  some  spangles  of  mica  agglomerated 
together  in  the  sand,  I discovered  the  recent  footsteps  of  a jagueCr,  easily  distinguishable  from  their  form 
and  size.  The  animal  had  gone  towards  the  forest,  and,  turning  my  eyes  on  that  side,  I found  myself 
within  eighty  paces  of  a jaguar  that  was  lying  under  the  thick  foliage  of  a silk  cotton-tree.  Xo  tiger 
had  ever  appeared  to  me  so  large.  I was  extremely  alarmed,  yet  sufficiently  master  of  myself  and  my 
motions  to  enable  me  to  follow  the  advice  the  Indians  had  so  often  given  us  as  to  how  we  were  to  act 
in  such  cases. 

“I  continued  to  walk  on  without  running,  avoided  moving  my  arms,  and  I thought  I observed 
that  the  jaguar’s  attention  was  fixed  on  a herd  of  capybaras  + which  was  crossing  the  river.  I then 
began  to  return,  making  a large  circuit  towards  the  edge  of  the  water.  As  the  distance  increased,  I 
thought  I might  accelerate  my  pace.  How  often  was  I tempted  to  look  back,  in  order  to  assure  myself 
that  I was  not  pursued ! Happily,  I yielded  very  tardily  to  this  desire.  The  jaguar  had  remained 
motionless.  These  enormous  cats  with  spotted  robes  are  so  well  fed  in  countries  abounding  with  capy- 
baras,  pecaries,  and  deer,  that  they  rarely  attack  men.  I arrived  out  of  breath,  and  related  my  adveu-|> 
tore  to  the  Indians ; but  they  appeared  very  little  interested  with  my  story.”  They  went,  as  soon  as 
they  had  loaded  their  guns,  in  pursuit  of  the  jaguar  ; but  he  was  gone. 

The  tigers,  or  jaguars,  enter  the  village  at  Atures,  and  devour  the  swine  of  the  poor  Indians.  One 
day,  two  of  their  children — a boy  and  a girl — about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  were  seated  on  the 
grass  near  it,  in  the  middle  of  a savannah.  At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a jaguar  issued  from  the 
forest,  and  approached  the  children,  bounding  around  them  ; sometimes  he  hid  himself  in  the  high 
grass,  sometimes  he  sprang  forward,  his  back  bent,  his  head  hung  down  in  the  manner  of  our  cats. 

Ihe  little  boy  seemed  to  be  sensible  of  his  danger  only  when  the  jaguar,  with  one  of  his  paws,  gave  him 
some  blows  on  the  head.  These  blows,  at  first  slight,  became  ruder  and  ruder ; the  claws  of  the 
jaguar  wounded  the  child,  and  the  blood  flowed  freely.  The  little  girl  then  took  the  branch  of  a tree, 
struck  the  animal,  and  it  Hod  from  her.  The  Indians  ran  up  at  the  cries  of  the  children,  and  saw  the 


Cerculcptes  caudivolvulua.  (See  vol.  i.,  page  353.) 
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I jaguar,  which  tlien  bounded  off  without  making  the  least  show  of  resistance.  “The  little  hoy,”  says 
Humboldt,  was  brought  to  us,  and  he  appeared  lively  and  intelligent.  The  claw  of  the  jaguar  had  torn 
* sbiu  ftom  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  and  there  was  a second  scar  at  the  top  of  the  head. 


THE  JAGUAR  STBAN'Ol.Kl)  BY  THE  BOA. 

IThis  was  a singular  fit  of  playfulness  in  an  animal  which,  though  not  difficult  to  be  tamed  in  our 
•menageries,  nevertheless  always  shows  itself  wild  and  ferocious  in  its  natural  state.  II  we  admit  that, 
"being  sure  of  its  prey,  it  played  with  the  little  Indian  as  our  cats  play  with  birds  whose  wings  have 
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THE  CHEETAH,  OH  UUXTIXG  LEOPARD. 

and  lengthened  form,  both  o(  head  and  body,  which  characterises  the  latter.  His  tail  is  entirely  that 
of  a cat  ; and  his  limbs,  although  more  elongated  than  in  any  other  species  of  that  group,  seem  to  l>e 

* Felia  jubata.  Schreber. — Cynailurus  jubatus.  AVagler. 


been  clipped,  how  shall  we  explain  the  patience  of  a jaguar  of  large*  size,  which  finds  itself  attacked  by 
a girl  ? If  the  jaguar  were  not  pressed  by  hunger,  why  did  it  approach  the  children  at  all  1 There  is 
something  mysterious  in  the  affections  and  hatreds  of  animals.  We  have  known  lions  kill  three  or 
four  dogs  that  were  put  into  their  den,  and  instantly  caress  a fifth,  which,  less  timid,  took  the  king  of 
animals  by  the  mane.  These  are  instincts  of  which  we  know  not  the  secret.” 


THE  CHEETAH* 


This  animal,  called  also  the  Chetah  and  the  Hunting  Leopard,  exhibits,  both  in  its  external  forms 
and  habits,  such  a mixture  of  the  feline  and  canine  tribes,  as  to  justify,  apparently,  the  appropriate 
, name  Cynailurus,  employed  by  M.  Wagler  to  designate  it  as  a 


Thus,  as  Mr.  Bennett  observes,  the  hunting  leopard,  uniting 
to  the  system  of  dentition  the  general  habit  and  many  of  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  cats,  some  of  the  distinguishing 
features,  and  much  of  the  intelligence,  the  teachableness,  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  dog,  becomes  a sort  of  connecting  link 
between  two  groups  of  animals  otherwise  completely  separated, 
and  exhibiting  scarcely  any  other  character  in  common  tlian 
the  carnivorous  propensities  by  which  both  are  in  a greater  or 
less  degree  actuated  and  inspired. 

Mr.  Bennett  continues  : “Intermediate  in  size  and  shape 
between  the  leopard  and  the  hound,  he  is  slenderer  in  his  body,  more  elevated  on  his  legs,  and  less 
flattened  on  the  fore  part  of  his  head  than  the  former,  while  lie  is  deficient  in  the  peculiarly  gracefid 
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better  fitted  for  strong  muscular  exertion  than  for  action  and  long-continued  speed.”  Thus  Mr. 
Bennett  is  of  opinion  that  the  cheetah  more  nearly  approaches  the  cats  than  the  dogs,  and  continues 
it  among  the  former. 

The  anatomy  of  this  animal,  as  demonstrated  by  Professor  Owen,  shows,  indeed,  that  in  internal 
structure  this  creature  is  undoubtedly  feline.  He  commenced  a paper  on  the  subject  by  remarking  on 
Jr'elis  as  a truly  natural  genus,  and  by  observing  that  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  animals  composing 
it  offers  even  fewer  differences  than  their  outward  forms. 

The  principal  deviation  from  the  common  type  was  stated  to  be  that  which  obtains  in  the  organs 
of  voice  of  the  lion  (and,  as  Mr.  Martin'  has  observed,  in  those  of  the  jaguar  also),  where  the  larynx  is 
situated  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  bony  palate,  the  soft  palate  and 
the  tongue  being  proportionally  increased  in  length,  thus  forming  a gradually  expanded  passage,  which 
leads  from  the  glottis,  where  the  air  is  rendered  so  sonorous,  to  the  mouth.  This  structure,  Professor 
Owen  remarks,  may  contribute  in  the  lion  to  produce  the  peculiar  roar  of  that  animal. 

The  ground  colour  of  the  cheetah  is  bright  yellowish  fawn  above ; nearly  pure  white  beneath  ; 
covered  above  and  on  the  sides  by  innumerable  closely-approximating  spots,  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  in  diameter,  which  are  intensely  black,  and  do  not,  as  in  the  leopard  and  others  of  the  spotted 
cats,  form  roses  with  a lighter  centre,  but  are  full  and  complete.  These  spots,  which  are  wanting  on 
the  chest  and  under  part  of  the  body,  are  larger  on  the  back  than  on  the  head,  sides,  and  limbs,  where 
they  are  more  closely  set ; they  are  also  spread  along  the  tail,  forming,  on  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent,  interrupted  rings,  which,  however,  become  continuous  as  they  approach  its  extremity,  the  three 
or  four  last  rings  surrounding  it  completely.  * 

The  tip  of  the  tail  is  white,  as  is  also  the  whole  of  the  under  surface,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rings  just  mentioned  ; it  is  equally  covered  with  long  hair  throughout  its  entire  length,  which  is  more 
than  half  that  of  the  body.  The  outside  of  the  ears,  which  are  short  and  rounded,  is  marked  by  a 
broad  black  spot  at  the  base ; the  tip,  as  also  the  inside,  being  whitish.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  is 
of  a deeper  tiuge  ; and  there  is  a strongly-marked  flexuous  black  line,  of  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth, 
extending  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  extremity  of  the  nose  is 
black,  like  that  of  a dog.  The  mane  is  not  very  remarkable,  consisting  of  a series  of  longer,  crisped, 
ami  more  upright  hairs,  which  extend  along  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  spine. 
The  fur  has  little  of  the  sleekness  that  characterises  the  cats,  but  exhibits,  on  the  contrary,  a peculiar 
crispness  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  animal  of  the  tribe. 

Chardin,  Bernier,  Tavernier,  and  others  of  the  older  travellers,  related  that  in  several  parts  of 
Asia  it  was  customary  to  make  use  of  a large  spotted  cat  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  and  that  this  animal 
was  called  souze  in  Persia,  and  cheetah  in  India;  but  so  imperfect  were  their  statements,  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  recognise  the  particular  species  intended.  It  is  now,  however,  known  that  the 
animal  thus  employed  is  the  one  we  are  describing,  and  that  it  inhabits  the  greater  part  both  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  common  in  India  and  Sumatra,  as  well  as  in  Persia,  and  is  well  known  in 
Senegal  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; but  the  ingenuity  of  the  natives  of  the  latter  countries  has 
not,  so  far  as  is  yet  observed,  been  exerted  in  rendering  its  services  available  in  the  chase  in  the  manner 
so  successfully  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Persia  and  Hindostan. 

Mr.  Swainson  states  that  the  hunting  leopards  appear  to  be  of  two  species— one  inhabiting  Africa, 
the  other  India ; and  that  it  deserves  attention  that  one  of  these  possesses  a sort  of  mane,  of  which  the 
other  is  said  to  be  destitute.  In  specimens  from  both  localities,  however,  the  mane  appears  to  be 
much  the  same.  The  animal  figured  by  Pennant  as  the  hunting  leopard  was  brought  by  Lord  Pigot 
from  India ; and  three  others,  captured  at  Seringapatam  among  the  effects  of  Tippoo,  were  presented  by 
Lord  Harris  to  George  III.,  who  placed  them  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  cheetah  was  very  imperfectly  known  till  of  late  years.  Linnaeus  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  it,  and  Buffon’s  guepard  was  described  from  the  skin  only.  Guepard  is  the  name  by 
which  the  skin  of  the  animal  was  known  in  reference  to  the  Senegal  market ; and  Mr.  Bennett  was  ol 
opinion  that  Buffon  described  it  without  suspecting  its  identity  with  the  Asiatic  animal,  “ the  trained 
habits  of  which,  misled  probably  by  the  authority  of  Tavernier,  he  erroneously  attributed  to  his 
imaginary  ounce.  Subsequent  French  zoologists  had  rectified  this  error,  and  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  tame  leopard  of  Bernier,  the  souze,  the  guepard,  and  Tavernier’s  ounce,  were  one  and  the  same 
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animal  ; but  it  was  not  till”  about  thirty  years  ago  “that  the  possession  of  a living  specimen,  brought 
from  Senegal,  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  enabled  M.  F.  Cuvier  to  ascertain  its  character 
with  precision.  The  comparison  of  this  African  specimen  with  the  skins  sent  from  India,  and  with 
the  notes  and  drawings  made  in  that  country  by  M.  Duvaucel,  at  once  puts  an  end  to  all  doubts  of  the 
identity  of  the  two  animals.” 

When  these  animals  are  intended  to  be  employed  in  the  chase,  they  are  carried  hooded  to  the 
field,  chained  on  low  cars.  As  the  hunter  comes  within  view  of  a herd  of  antelopes,  a leopard  is 
unchained,  his  hood  is  removed,  and  the  game  is  pointed  out  to  him  ; for  he  is  directed  in  the  pursuit 
by  his  sight.  Then  the  cheetah  steals  along  cautiously  and  crouchingly,  taking  advantage  of  every 
means  of  masking  his  attack,  till  he  has  approached  the  herd  unseen,  within  killing  distance,  when  he 
suddenly  launches  himself  on  his  quarry  with  five  or  six  vigorous  and  rapid  bounds,  strangles  it 
instantly,  and  drinks  its  blood.  The  huntsman  now  approaches  the  leopard,  caresses  him,  wins  him 
from  his  prey  by  placing  the  blood  which  he  collects  in  a wooden  ladle  under  the  nose  of  the  animal, 
or  by  throwing  to  him  pieces  of  meat  ; and  whilst  he  is  thus  kept  quiet  hoods  him,  leads  him  back  to  ' 


THE  OUNCE. 


his  cai-,  and  there  chains  him.  If  the  cheetah  fails  in  consequence  of  the  herd  having  taken  timely 
alarm,  he  attempts  no  pursuit,  but  returns  to  his  car  with  a dejected  and  mortified  air. 


THE  OUNCE* 

The  length  of  this  animal,  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  is  three  feet  and  a half,  and  the  tail,  is  about 
two  feet  and  a half.  The  Ounce  is  long-backed  and  short-legged.  Its  hair  is  long  and  of  a light  gray 
colour,  tinged  with  yellow,  somewhat  lighter  on  the  breast  and  belly  ; the  head  is  marked  with  small 
round  spots  ; behind  each  ear  there  is  a large  black  spot  ; the  back  is  beautifully  varied  with  a number 
of  oval  figures,  formed  by  small  spots  almost  touching  each  other ; the  spots  on  the  sides  are  more 
irregular;  those  on  the  legs  and  thighs  are  small,  and  thinly  dispersed;  the  tail  is  full  of  hair,  and 
irregularly  marked  with  large  black  spots. 

The  ounce  is  said  to  be  more  gentle  in  its  manners  than  the  leopard.  It  is  a native  of  many 
parts  of  Africa,  such  as  Barbary,  Arabia,  and  Persia  ; and  is  to  be  found  in  Asia,  as  far  as  China.  It 
is  frequently  trained  to  the  chase,  like  the  cheetah,  or  hunting  leopard. 


* Ft] is  Untin.  Gmelin. 


THE  OCELOT.* 


The  Ocelot  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  tribe,  and  is  less  in  size  than  the  leopard  ; its  length, 
exclusive  ol  the  tail,  is  about  three  feet,  and  its  height  about  eighteen  inches.  The  colour  of  its  fur  is 
gray,  slightly  tinged  with  pale  fawn ; the  whole  body  and  legs  are  covered  with  longitudinal  chain- 
like stripes,  broken  into  patches  ol  some  inches  j black  at  the  margins,  and  pale  inside,  with  an  open 
space  in  the  centre,  of  the  ordinary  ground  colour  of  the  fur  ; on  the  neck  and  head  these  black  lines 
have  no  central  opening.  The  colours  of  the  female  are  less  vivid  than  those  of  the  male. 

This  animal  is  a native  of  South  America,  where  it  frequents  the  depths  of  the  forest,  living  on 
deer  and  birds.  It  seldom  attacks  man,  though  instances  have  occurred  of  its  doing  so.  When 
hunted  and  overtaken,  it  defends  itself  with  great  obstinacy.  Its  natural  disposition,  however,  is  timid 
and  rather  cowardly. 

The  ocelot  seems  less  susceptible  of  domestication  than  other  members  of  the  cat  tribe.  In 
confinement  it  is  in  a state  of  perpetual  motion,  and  will  not  submit  to  the  caresses  of  its  keeper.  A 


TIIE  OECLOT. 

male  and  female  were  taken  to  France,  some  years  ago,  which  had  been  caught  when  very  young.  At 
the  age  of  three  months  they  became  so  strong  and  fierce,  as  to  kill  a bitch  by  which  they  weie  nuised. 
When  a live  cat  was  thrown  to  them  they  immediately  pounced  upon  it,  and  sucked  its  blood,  but  left 
the  flesh  untouched.  The  male  seemed  to  have  an  entire  ascendancy  over  the  female,  as  he  never 
allowed  her  to  partake  of  a meal  till  he  was  satisfied. 

D’Azara,  however,  mentions  an  ocelot  which  was  so  tame  as  to  be  left  at  perfect  liberty ; it 
seemed  strongly  attached  to  its  master,  and  never  tried  to  escape. 

The  name  of  lynxes  is  applied  by  zoologists  to  a subdivision  of  the  Felicia;,  well  marked  externally, 

and  elevated  by  Dr.  Gray  to  the  rank  of  a genus.  + 

Linn  ecus  mentions  but  one  species,}  to  which  he  assigns  the  woods  of  Europe  and  Canada  as 
localities.  This  was  probably  the  European  lynx,  and  the  descriptions  may  have  been  founded  on 
lynxes  from  Canada  as  well  as  from  Europe. 


f Lyncus. 


Felia  Pardalia.  Limucus. 


J Felia  Lynx. 
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THE  EUROPEAN  LYNX. 


The  fur  of  this  animal  is  long,  of  a dull  reddish  gray  above,  with  oblong  spots  oi  reddish  gray  on 
the  sides,  the  spots  on  the  limbs  rounder  and  smaller  ; it  is  whitish  below,  mottled  with  black.  The 
length  is  about  three  feet. 

This  species  varies  greatly.  In  winter  the  fur  is  much  longer  than  it  is  in  summer,  and  has  a hairy 
appearance  in  the  former  season,  owing  to  the  long  hair  being  then  tipped  with  a grayish  white.  The 


THE  EUROPEAN  I.YNX. 

tail,  which  is  black  at  the  end,  is  not  more  than  six  or  seven  inches  in  length.  This  lynx  feeds  on 
small  quadrupeds  and  birds,  in  search  of  which  it  often  climbs  trees.  Nearly  allied  to  this  is  another 
lynx.*  M.  Lesson  enumerates  no  fewer  than  eight  species  of  this  genus.  The  most  remarkable  one 
we  shall  now  describe. 


THE  CARACAL.f 

This  animal  is  said  to  be  found  in  Persia,  India,  and  Barbary,  by  Pennant;  in  Pei-sia,  Turkey,  Ac., 
by  Cuvier ; and  in  the  whole  of  Africa,  from  Egypt  and  Barbary  to  the  extremity  of  Caffraria,  and  the 
southern  half  of  Asia,  at  least  as  far  eastward  as  the  Ganges,  by  Bennett. 

The  latter  has  described  one  of  these  creatures  as  larger  than  the  fox.  The  whole  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body  was  of  a deep  and  uniform  brown,  the  hairs  being,  for  the  most  part,  slightly  tipped 
with  gray ; the  upper  and  under  parts  were  nearly  white ; and  the  chin,  lower  lip,  and  two  spots,  one 
on  the  inner  side  of  and  above  the  eye,  and  the  other  beneath  its  outer  angle,  completely  white  ; the 
neck  and  the  throat  of  a lighter  and  brighter  brown  than  the  rest  of  the  fur  ; the  ears  long  and 
upright,  tapering  gradually  to  a fine  tip,  surmounted  by  a pencil  of  long  black  hairs,  and  black  extre- 
mity, and  whitish  within ; the  whiskers  short ; in  front  of  the  neck,  on  each  side,  a 81101*1  and  thick 
tuft  of  lighter  coloured  hairs ; the  tail  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  of  the  same  uniform  colour  as  the 
body  from  base  to  tip. 

This  animal  derives  its  name  of  Caracal  from  the  Turkish  words  ‘kara,’  black,  and  ‘kulacli,  ear. 
It  is  said  to  lollow  the  lion  and  other  Felidce,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  what  they  leave.  It  leeds 


* 1'elia  Ccrvaria. 


f Felis  Caracal.  Temmiuck. 
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j:  also  on  small  quadrupeds,  and  birds,  which  it  pursues  actively  on  trees.  According  to  M.  Temminck, 
the  caracals  hunt  in  packs,  like  wild  dogs,  and  so  run  down  their  prey. 

A young  caracal  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  was  very  familiar  and  anxious  to  be  noticed,  pleased 
with  being  caressed,  and  as  playful  as  a kitten.  But  Dr.  Charleton  relates  that  he  saw  one  fall  on  a 
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hound,  which  he  killed  and  tore  in  pieces  in  a moment,  though  the  creature  defended  itself  to  the 
utmost. 

An  animal,  whose  head  we  give,*  is  by  some  naturalists  classed  with  the  lynx.  At  Chili  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  huina. 

Another  Family  f of  digitigrade  carnivorous  mammalia  is  distinguished  by  having  their  fore  legs 
longer  than  their  hind  legs,  by  their  rough  tongue,  their 
cutting  and  crashing  teeth,  their  projecting  eyes,  large  ears, 
and  by  a deep  and  glandular  pouch  in  the  hinder  part  of 
the  body.  Their  nails  are  more  retractile. 

The  false  molars — three  above  and  four  below — are 
conical,  blunt,  and  very  large.  The  upper  flesh-tooth  has  a 
small  tubercle  within,  and  in  front ; but  the  lower  one  has 
none,  and  presents  only  two  trenchant  points:  The  whole 

dental  organization,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  cranial  structure, 
has  been  formed  to  bring  into  the  most  available  action  the 
formidable  natural  instruments  which  enable  the  hyaenas 
to  break  the  hardest  bones. 


HEAD  OE  FELIS  TAGEROS. 


THE  STRIPE])  IIYvENA.J 

This  animal,  which  is  found  from  Persia  through  India,  and  along  the  North  of  Africa  to  Abyssinia 
and  Senegal,  may  be  taken  as  a fair  representation  of  the  race. 

The  Hyaena  feeds  principally  at  night,  and  conceals  himself  during  the  day  in  his  den,  among 
ruins,  craggy  rocks,  or  solitary  thickets.  As  evening  draws  in,  these  animals  begin  their  prowl 

* Felis  pageros.  Deaniarest.  t Hytonina.  J Hyaena  vulgaris. 
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haunting  the  streets  of  villages  and  towns,  where  they  devour  the  offal,  not  refusing  the  hanlest  bones, 
which  they  crush  into  small  fragments  with  their  powerful  jaws.  In  this  work  of  clearing  the  streets 
they  are  joined  by  the  vulture,  between  whom  and  themselves  a friendly  alliance  appears  to  exist 
The  hysena  does  not,  however,  confine  his  visits  to  towns  and  villages,  nor  his  food  to  the  offal  there. 
He  also  roams  round  the  country,  in  packs,  in  search  of  living  prey.  The  ass  is  his  favourite  food  ■ but 
cattle  of  all  descriptions  are  ravenously  destroyed. 

Major  Denham  says  : — “ The  hyaenas  are  everywhere  in  legions,  and  grow  now  so  extremely 
ravenous,  that  a good  large  village,  where  I sometimes  procured  a draught  of  sour  milk  on  my  duck- 
shooting excursions,  had  been  attacked  the  night  before  my  last  visit,  the  town  absolutely  carried  by 
storm,  notwithstanding  defences  of  nearly  six  feet  high  of  branches  of  the  prirJdy  triJJsjh,  and  two 
donkeys — whose  flesh  these  animals  are  particularly  fond  of — carried  off,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
people.  We  constantly  heard  them  close  to  the  walls  of  our  town  at  night,  and,  on  a gate  being  partly 
left  open,  they  would  enter  and  carry  off  any  unfortunate  animal  they  could  find  in  the  streets.” 

Of  another  place,  the  same  traveller  says  : — '“The  hyaenas  came  so  close  to  the  tents  last  night,  that 
a camel,  which  lay  about  a hundred  yards  from  the  inclosure,  was  found  nearly  half  eaten.  A lion  first 
made  a meal  on  the  poor-  animal,  when  the  hyaenas  came  down  upon  what  he  had  left.” 

Bruce  says  : — “ The  hyaenas  were  the  scourge  of  Abyssinia,  in  every  situation,  both  of  the  city  and 
the  field ; and  they  seemed  to  surpass  even  the  sheep  in  number.  From  evening  till  the  dawn  of  day 
the  town  of  Gondar  was  full  of  them  : here  they  sought  the  different  pieces  of  slaughtered  carcases 
which  were  exposed  in  the  streets  without  burial. 

“ Many  a time  in  the  night,  when  the  king  had  kept  me  late  in  the  palace,  on  going  across  the 
square  from  the  king’s  house,  I have  been  apprehensive  lest  they  should  bite  me  in  the  leg.  They 
grunted  in  great  numbers  around  me,  although  I was  surrounded  with  several  armed  men,  who  seldom 
passed  a night  without  wounding  or  slaughtering  some  of  them.  One  night,  I went  out  of  my  tent, 
and,  returning  immediately,  I saw  two  large  blue  eyes  glaring  at  me  in  the  chirk.  I called  my  servant 
to  bring  a light,  ancl  wo  found  a hysena  standing  near  the  head  of  the  bed  with  two  or  three  large 
bunches  of  caudles  in  his  mouth  ; by  keeping  which  he  seemed,  at  that  time,  to  wish  for  no  other  prey. 
I was  not  afraid  of  him,  and,  with  a pike,  struck  him  as  near  the  heart  as  I could.  It  was  not  till  I 
had  done  this  that  he  showed  any  signs  of  fierceness ; but,  upon  feeling  his  wound,  he  dropped  the 
candles,  and  endeavoured  to  run  upon  the  shaft  of  the  spear  to  arrive  at  me  ; so  that  I was  obliged  to 
draw  a pistol  from  my  girdle  ancl  shoot  him  ; ancl  nearly  at  the  same  time  my  servant  cleft  his  skull 
with  a battle-axe.  In  a word,  the  hyaenas  were  the  plague  of  our  lives,  the  terror  of  our  night-walks^ 
ancl  the  destruction  of  onr  mules  and  asses,  which  are  their  favourite  food.” 

It  is  recorded  that  an  olcl  hyaena,  kept  in  the  Jar  din  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  had  its  leg  broken, 
when,  one  night,  it  bit  ofl  the  leg  at  the  broken  part  and  ate  it.  Similar  facts  are  stated  as  to  other 
animals.  Thus,  in  Wombwell’s  menagerie,  a leopard  had  got  its  hind  legs  lacerated  by  another  leopard 
in  a neighbouring  cage.  On  the  following  night,  after  being  properly  secured  iu  its  cell,  the  leopard 
actually  gnawed  off  its  two  hind  feet  to  the  extent  of  several  inches  up  the  ankle,  ami  crushed  ami  ate 
its  own  flesh  ancl  bones. 

Dr.  Buckland  remarks,  on  visiting  Wombwell’s  collection  : — •“  I was  enabled  to  observe  the 
hyama’s  mode  in  proceeding  with  the  destruction  of  bones.  The  shin-bone  of  an  ox  being  presented 
to  this  animal,  lie  began  to  bite  off  with  his  molar  teeth  large  fragments  from  its  upper  extremity,  and 
swallowed  them  whole  as  fast  as  they  were  broken  off.  On  his  reaching  the  medullary  cavity,  the  bone 
split  into  angular  fragments,  many  of  which  he  caught  up  greedily  and  swallowed  entire.  He  went  on 
cracking  till  he  had  extracted  all  the  marrow,  licking  out  the  lowest  portion  of  it  with  his  tongue  ; this 
done,  he  left  untouched  the  lower  condyle,  which  contains  no  marrow,  and  is  very  hard. 

“ I gave  the  animal  successively  three  shin-bones  of  a sheep ; he  snapped  them  asunder  in  a 
moment,  dividing  each  into  two  parts  only,  which  ho  swallowed  entire,  without  the  smallest  mastication. 
On  the  keeper  putting  a spar  of  wood,  two  inches  in  diameter,  into  his  den,  lie  cracked  it  in  pieces  as 
if  it  had  been  touchwood,  and  in  a minute  the  whole  was  reduced  to  a mass  of  splinters.  The  power 
of  his  jaws  far  exceeded  any  animal  force  of  the  kind  I ever  saw  exerted,  and  reminded  me  of  nothing 
so  much  as  a miners  crushing-mill,  or  the  scissors  with  which  they  cut  off  bars  of  iron  and  copper  in 
the  metal  foundries.” 
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When  the  hysena  is  represented  as  laughing,  the  representation  is  correct,  as  its  broken  roar  is 
singularly  liko  an  exaggerated  human  laugh. 

THE  SPOTTED  1IYJ3NA* 

AIu.  Stf.ed max  gives  most  appalling  accounts  of  the  rapacity  of  the  Spotted  Hytenas  in  South  Africa, 
lie  states  that  Air.  Shepstone,  in  a letter  from  Mamholand,  relates  that  their  nightly  attacks  liave  been 


THE  HYA5NA  OF  ALGERIA. 

very  destructive  among  the  children  and  youth  ; for,  within  a few  months,  not  fewer  than  forty 
instances  came  to  his  knowledge  in  which  they  had  made  a most  dreadful  havoc. 

“To  show  clearly,”  says  that  gentleman,  “ the  preference  of  this  animal  for  human  flesh,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  notice  that  when  the  Mambookies  build  their  houses,  which  are  in  form  like  beehives,  and 
tolerably  large,  often  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  the  floor  is  raised  at  the  higher  or  back  part 
of  the  house,  until  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the  front,  where  it  suddenly  terminates,  leaving  an  area 
from  thence  to  the  wall,  in  which  every  night  the  calves  are  tied,  to  protect  them  from  the  storms,  or 

» Ilvtena  Crocuta.  Zimmerman. — H.  Maculata.  Humboldt. 
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from  tlie  wild  beasts.  Now,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that,  should  the  hyaena  enter,  he  would 
seize  the  first  object  for  his  prey,  especially  as  the  natives  always  lie  with  the  fire  at  their  feet;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  constant  practice  of  this  animal  has  been  to  pass  by  the  calves  in  the  area, 
and  even  by  the  fire,  and  to  take  the  children  from  under  the  mother’s  kaross ; and  this  in  such  a 

gentle  and  cautious  manner,  that  the 
poor  parent  has  been  unconscious  of 
her  loss  until  the  cries  of  her  little 
innocent  have  reached  her  from  with- 
out, when  it  has  been  a close  prisoner 
in  the  jaws  of  the  monster.”  Mr. 
Shepstone  then  mentions  two  instances 
— one  of  a boy  about  ten  years  of  age, 
and  the  other  of  a girl  about  eight,  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  this  species,  and 
wretchedly  mangled,  but  recovered  by 
himself  and  his  friends. 

The  size  of  the  hyaena  is  that  of  a 
large  mastiff ; but  the  head  and  neck 
are  of  great  thickness,  and  possess  tre- 
mendous strength.  In  combat,  he  fears 
no  animal,  and  will  even  resist  the  lion. 
His  coat  consists  of  long,  harsh  hairs, 
which  form  a mane  running  down  the 
back  from  the  shoulders  ; the  colour  is 
a dirty  gray,  clouded  with  transverse 
stripes  of  a darker  tint.  The  hyaena 
stands  higher  before  than  at  his  hind 
quarters  : his  hind  legs,  indeed,  seem  bowed  and  proportionally  weak ; hence  his  walk  is  a shuffling, 
awkward  pace,  and  yet  he  can  run  with  great  celerity.  Like  the  dog,  he  is  impatient  of  confine- 
ment : this  and  ill  usage  combine  to  break  his  temper,  and  render  him  distrustful  and  savage. 

Startling  as  it  may  seem,  no  wild  animal  is  more  easily  trained,  or  exhibits  more  aflection. 
Cu\der  observes  that  in  a domestic  state,  “ it  would  doubtless  render  to  man  services  of  the  same  kind 
and  degree  as  the  canine  species.”  Barrow  states  that  in  the  districts  of  Sneuberg,  the  hyarna  was 
actually  domesticated,  was  considered,  one  of  the  best  hunters  after  game,  and  was  as  faithful  and 
diligent  as  any  of  the  common  sort  of  domestic  dogs.  And  to  these  facts  it  may  be  added  that  Bishop 
Heber  saw  in  India  a hyaena,  the  property  of  Mr.  Traill,  which  followed  him  about  like  a dog,  and 
fawned  on  those  with  whom  it  was  acquainted. 


THE  VILLOSE  HY.ENA  * 

The  Dutch  colonists  of  the  Cape  call  this  animal  the  straand-wolf.  It  is  a native  of  South  Africa, 
but  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  the  spotted  species,  and  is  found  chiefly  along  the  sea -coast,  but  has 
been  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Nieuveld  Mountains,  a considerable  distance  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  It  devours  carrion,  and  such  dead  animal  substances  (whales,  for  instance,)  as  the  sea 
casts  up  ; but,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  its  habits  seem  to  resemble  those  of  the  other  species,  for  it  then 
commits  serious  depredations  on  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  colonists,  who  hold  its  incursions  in  great 
dread. 

Mr.  Steedman,  who  states  this,  says  that  he  saw  a very  fine  specimen  which  had  been  shot  by  a 
farmer  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Blamoberg,  and  was  informed  that  it  had  destroyed  three  of  his  large 
calves.  He  adds  that  it  is  said  to  be  a remarkably  cunning  animal,  retiring  to  a considerable  distance 


* Hyama  villosa.  Smith. 
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from  the  scene  of  its  depredations  to  elude  pursuit,  and  concealing  itself  during  the  day-time  in  the 
mountains,  or  in  the  thick  bush  which  extends  in  large  patches  throughout  the  sandy  district,  in  which 


it  is  usually  found. 

The  Villose  Hyaena  stands  about  two  feet  four  inches  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  and  measures  four 
feet  four  inches  from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  long  and  coarse.  Its 
general  colour  is  dusky 
gray,  variegated  with  in- 
definite clouds  or  oblique 
bands  of  black,  the  latter 
prevailing  on  the  limbs- 


THE  PROTELES* 


This  is  the  aard-wolf,  o. 
earth- wolf  of  the  Dutch 
colonists  of  the  Cape. 

It  is  a native  of  South 
Africa.  In  general  cus- 
tom and  manners  it  much 
resembles  the  former 
animals,  but  is  of  in- 
ferior size.  The  hinder 
quarter’s  are  low  and 
trailing ; the  shoulders 
thick  and  muscular ; 

while  a full,  coarse  mane  the  proteles. 

iTdentitioH  iUs  verynremarkaDle,  as  the  molars  are  U ™uch  separated  from  each  other.  Of  those 
above  the  first  three  are  false,  and  the  fourth  is  small  and  tuberculous,  with  three  points.  Phe  three 
molars  below  have  each  the  character  of  false  molars.  The  incisors  and  canines  are  as  usual. 

The  form  of  the  head  more  resembles  that  of  the  civets  t than  the  hya3nas,  being  somewhat  elon- 
gated and  having  the  muzzle  conical  and  pointed.  There  are  no  decided  scent  pouches  asm  the  civet, 
° 5 ° but  a furrow  m their  stead.  The  ears  are 

long,  erect,  acute,  and  thinly  covered  with 
hair ; the  whiskers  are  strong ; the  tail  is 
short  and  bushy,  with  coarse  hair.  Woolly 
fur,  intermixed  with  long,  coarse  hairs,  covers 
the  body.  On  the  fore  feet  there  are  five  toes, 
but  the  thumb  is  short,  rudimentary  and  high 
on  the  carpus,  as  in  the  dog ; the  hinder  feet 
have  four  toes.  The  claws  are  strong,  large, 
blunt,  and  well  adapted  for  scratching.  The 
young  are  much  darker,  both  in  general  colour 
and  their  markings,  than  adults.  The  male 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  female. 

The  Proteles  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
teeth  op  adult  proteles  and  constructs  a deep  burrow,  at  the  bottom 

, , , . ,,  , „ f-  q'l.is  subterranean  chamber,  to  which  there  are  three  or 

of  which  it  lies  concealed  dunng  the  ^ individ„als,  so  that  the  animal  appears  to  be 

four  different  entrance.,  » „f  its  hind  quarter.,  it  runs  with  consider, 

partially  gregarious.  Notwithstanding  tlie  n 


* Proteles  cristata. 


P.  Lalandii,  Isidore,  Geoffrey. 


Viverra  Ilyoeno'ides,  Desmarest. — Civette  Hyfino'ide,  F.  Cuvier. 
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able  quickness  : when  irritated,  it  erects  its  inane,  like  the  hyaena.  Its  food  consists  ol  carrion  and 
small  animals,  not  excluding  ants,  which  were  found  by  Sparrman  in  the  stomach  of  one  he  killed. 

Of  another  genus,*  formed  by  Cuvier,  a well-known  animal  now  to  be  considered,  is 


THE  COMMON  BADGER.f 


TEETH  OP  THE  BADGER. 


This  animal  was  classed  by  Linnaeus  and  other  naturalists  with  the  bear.  It  belongs,  like  that 
creature,  to  the  class  of  plantigrade  animals,  the  formation  of  the  extremities  compelling  it  to  rest  upon 

the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  in  standing  or 
walking  ; but  it  is  separated  from  the  bear 
by  its  dental  formation.  This  is  adapted 
for  masticating  vegetable  substances,  and 
when  in  confinement  it  shows  a marked 
preference  for  this  kind  of  food.  In  its 
natural  state  it  lives  chiefly  upon  roots, . 
fruits,  insects,  and  frogs  ; and  it  is  likewise 
destructive  to  the  eggs  and  young  of  phea- 
sants, partridges,  and  other  birds,  which 
build  their  nests  on  the  ground.  Occasion- 
ally it  attacks  the  nest  of  the  wild  bee,  plun- 
dering the  store  of  honey  without  dread  of 
the  sting  of  the  bee,  which  cannot  penetrate 
the  thick  skin  of  the  badger,  even  if  the 
long  hail-  of  the  animal  were  not  sufficient 
protection. 

The  Badger  is  about  the  size  of  a middling  dog,  but  its  body  being  broader  and  flatter,  and 
supported  by  short  legs,  it  stands  much  lower  than  a dog.  Its  external  characteristics  are — head  long 
and  pointed,  ears  almost  concealed  in  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  the  tail  so  short  that  it  scarcely  reaches 
to  the  middle  of  the  hind  legs,  the  hair  trailing  along  the  ground  on  each  side  as  the  animal  moves  • 
colour  a sandy  gray,  yellow  towards  the  roots,  bluish  brown  in  the  middle,  and  of  a deeper  yellow  at 
the  tips,  which  mixture  of  deep  brown  and  pale  yellow  combined,  gives  a gray  appearance  to  the  colour 
of  the  badger  ; and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  it  is  called  “ the  gray.”  Indeed,  it  bears  various 
names  ; one  of  them,  the  “ brock,”  is  its  old  Saxon  name,  which  has  been  applied  to  it  for  more  ■ than 
a thousand  years.  The  feet  of  the  badger  are  furnished  with  strong  claws,  and  the  legs  being  short 
and  muscular,  it  naturally  makes  a subterranean  habitation. 

When  attempted  to  be  dug  out,  it  proceeds  from  one  point  to  another  with  so  much  activity, 
forming  behind  it  a sort  of  earthen  outwork,  that  the  effort  is  difficult.  The  formation  of  the  feet 
equally  well  fits  it  for  obtaining  roots  as  food.  The  badger  prefers  a sandy  or  light  gravelly  soil  in 
which  to  make  its  burrow,  which  has  one  external  entrance,  leading  into  different  chambers,  and 
terminating  in  a circular  one  at  the  extremity.  This  latter  is  lined  comfortably  with  dry  grass  and 
hay,  and  here  it  spends  the  live-long  day  in  repose,  moving  out  only  at  night  in  search  of  food. 

The  badger  leads  a most  quiet  and  solitary  life,  not  being  found  in  company  even  with  the  females 
of  its  own  species.  Sleeping  all  day  long,  rolled  up  on  its  bed  of  warm  hay,  appears  to  agree 
singularly  well  with  it,  as  it  is  always  fat.  Though  invariably  choosing  the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  , 
woods  for  its  abode,  where,  if  anywhere,  it  could  remain  in  peace,  the  badger  is  a scarce  animal, 
lhe  number  ol  its  young  is  usually  from  three  to  five 


i-e  annually  at  one  birth.  They  are  suckled  for  five 


or  six  weeks,  and  then  taught  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  numbers  of  badgers  are  kept  down  by  various  means ; moonlight  nights,  and  when  they 
leave  their  burrows  for  food,  affording  the  best  opportunities  for  pursuing  and  destroying  them, 
ihough  harmless,  the  badger,  when  attacked,  shows  great  resolution  and  courage,  and  is  no  mean 


• Melts. 


+ Melcs  vulgaris. 
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antagonist,  grappling  with  a clog  of  twice  its  own  weight;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  under- 
jaw  is  joined  to  the  skull,  keeping  a firm  hold  with  its  teeth.  When  the  young  are  taken,  they  may  be 
easily  tamed,  and  evince  much  docility  and  playfulness.  No  treatment,  however  kind,  can  change  ilie 
character  of  the  adult  animal. 


COMMON  BADOKUS. 


The  skin  of  the  badger  makes  excellent  pistol  holsters,  and  the  hair  is  used  in  painters’  brushes, 
and  as  trimmings  for  articles  of  dress. 

TIIE  AMERICAN  BADGER* 


This  species  measures,  when  full  grown,  about  two  feet  and  a half,  from  the  muzzle  to  the  tail,  which 
is  six  inches  more.  Its  snout  is  less  attenuated  than  that  of  the  European  species,  though  its 
head  is  equally  long  ; its  ears  are  short  and  round ; the  claws  of  its  fore  feet  much  longer  in  propor- 
tion than  those  of  the  common  species ; its  tail  comparatively  shorter ; its  fur  of  a quality  altogether 
different ; its  colour,  also,  very  different,  and  its  appetite  more  decidedly  carnivorous;  the  head  and 
extremities  alone  are  covered  with  short,  coarse  hair ; all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  furnished 
with  remarkably  soft,  fine,  silky  fur,  upwards  of  four  inches  in  length,  and  differing  only  in  being 
rather  more  sparingly  supplied  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  parts. 

According  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  this  species  frequents  the  sandy  plains,  or  prairies,  which  skirt 
the  Rocky  Mountains  as  far  north  as  the  banks  of  the  Peace  River  and  the  sources  of  the  River  of  the 
Mountains,  in  lat.  58°.  It  abounds  on  the  plains  watered  by  the  Missouri,  but  its  exact  northern 
range  has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  The  sandy  prairies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlton  House,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  also  on  the  Red  River  that  flows  into  Lake  Winipcg,  are  per- 
forated by  innumerable  badger-holes,  which  are  a great  annoyance  to  horsemen,  particularly  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow. 

These  holes  are  partly  dug  by  the  badgers  for  their  habitations,  but  the  greater  number  of  them 


Meles  Labradorica.  Sabine. 
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are  merely  enlargements  of  the  burrows  of  the  A cetomys  Hooclii  and  Richardtonii,  which  the  badgers 
dig  up  and  prey  upon.  Whilst  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  the  badger  rarely  or  never  comes 
from  its  hole;  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  that  climate  it  passes  the  winter,  from  the  beginning  of 
November  to  April,  in  a torpid  state.  Indeed,  as  it  obtains  the  small  animals  on  which  it  feeds  by 

surprising  them  in  their  burrows,  it  has  little 
chance  of  digging  them  out  at  a time  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  into  a solid  rock. 

Like  the  bears,  the  badgers  do  not  lose  much 
flesh  during  their  long  hybernation,  for,  on  coming 


TEETH  OF  AMERICAN  BADGER. 


BADGER  OF  JAPAN. 


abroad  in  the  spring,  they  are  observed  to  be  very  fat.  As  they  pair,  however,  at  that  season,  they 
soon  become  lean.  The  badger  is  a slow  and  timid  animal,  taking  to  the  first  loose  earth  it  meets  with 
when  pursued  ; and,  as  it  makes  its  way  through  the  sandy  soil  with  the  rapidity  of  a mole,  it  soon 
places  itself  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 


THE  AMERICAN  BADGER. 


The  strength  of  its  fore  feet  and  claws  is  so  great,  that  one  which  had  insinuated  only  its  head 
and  shoulders  into  a hole,  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  two  stout  young  men,  who  endeavoured  to 
drag  it  out  by  the  legs  and  tail,  until  one  of  them  fired  the  contents  of  his  fowling-piece  into  its  body. 
Early  in  the  spring,  however,  when  they  first  begin  to  stir  abroad,  they  may  be  easily  caught  by  pour- 
ing water  into  their  holes ; for  the  ground  being  frozen  at  that  period,  the  water  does  not  escape 
through  tho  sand,  but  soon  fills  the  hole,  and  its  tenant  is  obliged  to  come  out. 


THE  AMERICAN  BADGER. 


lfil 


The  American  badger  appears  to  be  a more  carnivorous  animal  than  the  European  one.  A female 
which  Sir  John  Richardson  killed,  had  a small  marmot,  nearly  entire,  together  with  some  field-mice, 
in  its  stomach.  It  had  also  been  eating  some  vegetable  matters.  As  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  geo- 
graphical range  of  this  species,  at  least  in  one  direction,  we  may  state,  it  is  known  to  inhabit  Mexico. 


THE  INDIAN  BADGER# 


This  animal  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  badger,  but  stands  higher  upon  the  legs,  and  is  at  once 
distinguished  by  its  attenuated  muzzle,  ending  in  a truncated  snout,  like  that  of  the  common  hog,  and 
by  its  small  and  nearly  naked  tail.  It  is  called  by  the  Hindoos  Bhalloo-soor,  or  Bear-pig.  Its  whole 


SKULL  OF  MYDAUS.  TEETH  OF  MYDAUS. 


height  is  about  twenty  inches,  and  the  length  of  its  tail  nine  inches.  It  has  the  body  and  limbs  of  a 
bear,  with  the  snout,  eyes,  and  tail  of  a hog.  Its  ears  are  short,  completely  covered  with  hair,  sur- 
rounded by  a slight  border  of  white. 


THE  INDIAN  BADGEK. 


M.  Duvancel  has  described  a male  and  female,  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Governor-General  at  Bar- 
rackpoor,  as  remarkably  shy  and  wild.  The  female  was,  however,  less  savage  than  the  male,  and 
showed  a certain  degree  of  intelligence,  giving  reason  to  believe  that,  if  taken  young,  this  animal 
might  be  easily  domesticated.  They  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  day  buried  beneath  the  straw  of 
their  den  in  deep  sleep.  All  their  movements  were  remarkably  slow.  Though  they  did  not  altogether 
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refuse  animal  food,  yet  they  exhibited  a marked  predilection  for  bread,  fruits,  and  other  substances  oi 
a vegetable  nature.  When  irritated,  they  uttered  a peculiar  kind  of  grunting  noise,  and  bristled  up 
the  hair  of  their  back  ; if  still  further  tormented,  they  would  raise  themselves  on  their  hind  legs,  like 
a bear,  and  appeared,  like  that  animal,  to  possess  a power  in  their  arms  and  claws,  not  less  formidable 
than  their  teeth. 

Another  species  of  badger*  is  found  in  Japan  : we  give  a head  of  this  animal. 


THE  TELEDU. 


Another  genus,  t separated  from  the  preceding  animals,  has  the  following  characters  : — Five  toes 
on  each  foot,  united  up  to  the  last  phalanx  by  a very  narrow  membrane ; claws  proper  for  digging,  very 
large  on  the  fore  feet,  moderate  on  the  hind  feet ; tail  rudimentary ; pupil  round ; no  external  ears. 
Dental  formula  : — Incisors,  £ ; canines,  fEj- ; false  molars,  f^f  ; flesh-cutting  molars,  [2|  ; tuberculous 
molars,  = 34.  The  following  is  the  type  of  this  genus  : — 

THE  TELE  DU.  I 

This  creature  agrees  in  size  generally  with  the  polecats  of  Europe  and  America.  The  eyes  are  placed 
high  in  the  head,  resembling  those  of  the  hog.  The  fur  is  composed  of  long,  delicate,  closely-arranged 
hairs,  silky  at  the  base,  and  forming  a warm  coat.  The  colour  blackish-brown,  more  or  less  intense  on 
every  part  of  the  body,  except  the  head  ; the  limbs  short  and  stout ; the  feet  plantigrade.  It  has  two 
glands  of  an  oblong  form,  and  secretes  a fluid  having  a strong  odour.  The  length  of  the  body  and 
head,  from  the  extremity  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  is  l foot  inches  ; of  naked  tail,  1,  an  inch  ; 
of  tail,  with  hairy  covering,  2 inches. 

The  dwelling  of  the  Teledu  is  formed  at  a slight  depth  beneath  the  soil,  under  the  roots  of  a large 
tree,  where  it  constructs  a globular  chamber  several  feet  in  diameter,  smooth  and  regular,  and  there  is 
a subterraneous  approach  to  it  .about  six  feet  long,  the  external  entrance  to  which  the  animal  conceals 
with  twigs  and  dry  leaves.  Here  it  remains  hidden  during  the  day,  and  at  night  comes  forth  to  seek 
the  insects  and  their  larvae,  and  common  earthworms,  which  are  its  food.  The  fetid  matter  it  emits 
is  very  volatile,  and,  consequently,  spreads  to  a great  extent.  The  teledu  is  well  known  in  Java  and 
other  Eastern  Islands. 

* Jlelea  anakuma.  Temminck.  + Mvdaus. 
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Another  genus  * has  the  body  elongated  and  arched ; the  toes  separated,  and  armed  with  long 
claws,  the  anterior  proper  for  burrowing  ; the  tail  long  and  very  bushy,  or  entirely  wanting,  and  the 
anal  glands  secreting  a fetid  odour.  We  give  a specimen. 


THE  HUDSON’S  BAY  SKUNK. f 

This  animal  is  low  on  its  legs,  with  a broad,  fleshy  body.  It  has  a white  forehead  ; the  eyes  are  small, 
and  the  ears  short  and  round.  A narrow  white  mesial  line  runs  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  occiput, 
where  it  dilates  into  a broad  white  mark.  It  is  again  narrowed,  and  continues  so  until  it  passes  the 


tiie  Hudson's  bay  skunk. 


shoulders,  where  it  forks,  the  branches  running  along  the  sides,  and  becoming  much  broader  as  they 
recede  from  each  other.  They  approach  posteriorly,  and  unite  on  the  rump,  becoming  at  the  same 
time  narrower.  In  some  few  specimens  the  white  stripes  do  not  unite  behind,  but  disappear  on  the 
flanks.  The  black  dorsal  line  included  by  the  stripes  is  egg-shaped,  the  narrow  end  of  which  is  towards 
the  shoulders.  The  sides  of  the  head  and  all  the  under  parts  are  black.  The  hair  on  the  body  is  long. 
The  tail  is  covered  with  very  long  hair,  and  has  generally  two 
broad  longitudinal  white  stripes  above,  on  a black  group d. 

Sometimes  the  colours  of  the  tail  are  irregularly  mixed ; its 
under  surface  is  black.  The  claws  on  the  fore  feet  are  very 
strong  and  long,  being  fitted  for  digging. 

Sir  John  Richardson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our 
acquaintance  with  this  animal,  says  that  the  noisome  fluid  which 
it  discharges  is  of  a deep  yellow  colour  ; and  that  the  stench  is  so 
durable,  that  the  spot  where  a skunk  has  been  killed  will  retain 
the  taint  for  many  days.  We  give  a head  of  the  skunk  of  Chili. 

In  a third  genus | we  find  an  animal  of  whom  marvellous 
accounts  have  been  given,  setting  forth  its  cruel  and  destructive 
powers,  its  inordinate  voracity,  and  the  means  it  adopts  for  filling 
itself  till  it  is  ready  to  burst,  and  for  getting  rid  of  the  load  it  has  swallowed.  Of  these  tales  Olaus 
Magnus  appears  to  have  been  the  source ; and  he  has  been  followed  by  BuflPon,  Ysbrandt,  and  other 
too  credulous  writers.  We  pass  from  these  to  the  most  trustworthy  authorities. 


SKUNK  OK  CHILI. 
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THE  GLUTTON,  OR  WOLVERENE* 

According  to  Lesson,  this  animal  inhabits  a complete  circle  round  the  north  pole,  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  as  well  as  America.  Its  head  is  broad  and  compact,  suddenly  rounded  off  on  every  side 
to  form  the  nose ; the  jaws  resembling  those  of  a dog  in  shape ; the  back  arched ; the  tail  low 

and  bushy  ; the  legs  thick  and  short ; the  whole 
aspect  indicating  strength  without  much  ac- 
tivity. The  fur  is  generally  dark  brown,  pass-  1 
ing,  in  the  height  of  winter,  almost  into  black. 
A pale  reddish-brown  band,  more  or  less  , 
distinct,  and  sometimes  fading  into  soiled 
brownish-white,  commences  behind  the  shoul- 
ders, and,  running  along  the  flanks,  turns 
up  on  the  hip,  and  unites  with  its  fellow 
on  the  rump.  The  short  tail  is  thickly 
covered  with  long  black  hair ; there  are 
some  white  markings,  not  constant  in  size 
or  number,  on  the  throat  and  between  the 
fore  legs ; the  legs  are  brownish-black ; the 
claws  strong  and  sharp. 

Mr.  Graham  states  that  the  Wolverenes 
are  extremely  mischievous,  and  that  they  do  more 
damage  to  the  small  fur  trade  than  all  the  other 
animals  conjointly.  They  will  follow  the  marten- 
hunter’s  path  round  a line  of  traps  extending  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  miles,  and  render  the  whole 
unserviceable,  merely  to  come  at  the  baits,  which  are  generally  the  head  of  a partridge  or  a bit  of 
dried  venison.  They  are  not  fond  of  the  martens  themselves,  but  never  fail  of  tearing  them  in  pieces, 
or  of  burying  them  in  the  snow  by  the  side  of  the  path,  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  trap. 
Drifts  of  snow  often  conceal  the  repositories  thus  made  of  the  martens  at  the  expense  of  the  hunter, 
in  which  case  they  supply  a feast  for  the  hungry  fox,  whose  sagacious  nostrils  guide  him  unerringly 
to  the  spot ; and  two  or  three  foxes  are  often  seen  following  the  wolverene  for  this  purpose. 

The  Glutton  is  so  suspicious,  that  it  will  rarely  enter  a trap  itself ; but,  beginning  behind,  pulls  it 
to  pieces,  scatters  the  logs  of  which  it  is  built,  and  then  carries  oft’  the  bait.  It  feeds  also  ou  meadow, 
mice,  marmots,  and  other  rodents,  and  occasionally  on  disabled  quadrupeds  of  a larger  size.  Sir  John 
Richardson  has  seen  one  chasing  an  American  hare,  which  was  at  the  same  time  harassed  by  a snowy 
owl. 

The  glutton  resembles  the  bear  in  its  gait,  and  is  not  fleet,  but  it  is  very  industrious,  and  no  doubt 
feeds  well,  as  it  is  generally  fat.  It  is  much  abroad  in  the  winter,  and  the  track  of  its  journey  in  a 
single  night  may  be  often  traced  for  many  miles.  From  the  shortness  of  its  legs,  it  makes  its  way 
through  loose  snow  with  difficulty ; but  when  it  falls  on  the  beaten  track  of  a marten- trapper,  it  will 
pursue  it  for  a long  way. 

Sir  James  Ross  thus  describes  an  incident  that  occurred  in  Victoria  harbour  : — “ In  the  middle  of 
the  winter,  two  or  three  months  before  we  abandoned  the  ship,  we  were  one  day  surprised  by  a visit 
irom  a glutton,  which,  pressed  hard  by  hunger,  had  climbed  the  snow-wall  that  surrounded  our  vessel, 
and  came  boldly  on  deck,  where  our  crew  were  walking  for  exercise.  Undismayed  at  the  presence  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  men,  he  seized  upon  a canister  which  had  some  meat  in  it,  and  was  in  so  ravenous  a 
state,  that  whilst  busily  engaged  at  his  feast  he  suffered  me  to  pass  a noose  over  his  head,  by  which  he 
was  immediately  secured  and  strangled.  By  discharging  the  contents  of  two  secreting  organs,  it 
emitted  a most  insupportable  stench.  These  secreting  vessels  are  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  and 
discharge  a fluid  ot  a yellowish-brown  colour,  and  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  by  the  rectum,  when 
hard  pressed  by  its  enemies.” 
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The  •wolverene  produces  young  once  a year,  in  number  from  two  to  four.  The  cubs  are  covered 
with  a downy  fur  of  a pale-cream  colour.  Pennant  says  that  the  skin  is  sold  in  Siberia  for  four  or  six 
shillings ; at  Yakutsk,  for  twelve  shillings ; and  still  dearer  in  Kamtschatka,  where  the  women  dress 
their  hair  with  its  white  paws,  which  they  reckon  a great  ornament.  The  fur,  he  adds,  is  greatly 
esteemed  in  Europe ; and  he  remarks  that  the  skins  of  the  wolverene  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia, 


THE  GLUTTON. 

which  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the  furriers’  shops,  are  infinitely  finer,  blacker,  and  more  glossy 
than  those  from  America.  Sir  John  Richardson  says  that  the  fur  of  the  American  glutton  bears  a 
great  similarity  to  that  of  the  black  bear,  but  that  it  is  not  so  long,  nor  of  so  much  value. 

Another  genus*  contains 

THE  CAPE  RATEL.+ 

lx  size  this  animal  is  about  equal  to  the  badger,  to  which  it  also  bears  a distant  resemblance  in  form. 
The  whole  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body,  which  is  singularly  broad  and  flat,  comprehending  the  top 
of  the  head  and  neck,  the  entire  plane  of  the  back,  and  the  root  of  the  tail,  is  ot  a dull-ash  gray,  whiter 
towards  the  head,  and  strongly  contrasting  with  the  under  parts,  including  also  the  muzzle,  the  contour 
of  the  eyes  and  of  the  ears,  the  limbs,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tail,  which  are  throughout  perfectly 
black. 

The  hair  all  over  the  body,  though  tolerably  smooth,  is  remarkably  stiff  and  wiry,  and  the  hide 
beneath  it  is  excessively  tough.  It  is  so  loose,  that  Sparrman  says  : — “ If  anybody  catches  hold  ot  the 
Ratel  by  the  hind  part  of  his  neck,  he  is  able  to  turn  round,  as  it  were,  in  his  skin,  and  bite  the  arm 
of  the  person  that  seizes  him.”  The  claws  on  the  fore  feet  are  extremely  long,  and  though  not  very 
strongly  curved,  of  considerable  power,  being  formed  especially  for  digging  up  the  earth,  which  it  is 
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said  to  perform  with  great  dexterity.  Of  these  claws  the  middle  three  are  much  larger  than  the  lateral, 
and  the  internal  one  is  placed  far  behind  the  others.  On  the  hind  feet  the  claws,  also  five  in  number, 
are  of  nearly  equal  length,  but  are  much  shorter,  and  proportionably  much  less  powerful  than  those  of 
the  anterior  members.  The  total  length  of  the  animal  is  about  three  feet,  of  which  its  tail  forms  little 
more  than  a sixth.  Its  height  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  the  length  of  its  fore  claws, 
when  not  worn  down  by  constant  use,  is  about  an  inch  and  a half. 

According  to  Sparrman,  the  bees  furnish  the  ratel  with  its  principal,  if  not  its  only  means  of 
subsistence.  These  insects  are  accustomed  to  take  up  their  abode  in  holes  in  the  earth,  formed  by 
various  burrowing  animals,  and  the  ratel  is  endowed  with  peculiar  sagacity  for  discovering  their 
nests,  which  it  undermines  with  its  powerful  claws,  in  order  to  feast  on  the  honey  contained  in 
them. 

Aware  that  sun-set  is  the  period  at  which  the  bees  "return  to  their  homes,  it  chooses  that  time 
for  making  its  observations,  which  are  conducted  in  a very  curious  manner.  Seated  ou  the 
ground,  with  one  of  its  paws  raised  so  as  to  shade  from  its  eyes  the  jays  of  the  declining  sun,  it 
peers  cautiously  on  either  side  of  this  singular  kind  of  parasol,  until  it  perceives  a number  of 
bees  flying  in  the  same  direction.  These  it  carefully  marks,  and  follows  iu  their  track  till  it  has 
safely  lodged  them  in  their  nest,  which  it  immediately  commences  pillaging.  But  if  it  should 
happen  that,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  they  have  built  in  the  hollow  of  a tree,  the  ratel  being 
unable  to  climb,  and  angry  at  its  disappointment,  wreaks  its  vengeance  on  the  senseless  stock  by 
biting  around'it ; and  the  Hottentots  know  well  that  such  marks  on  the  trunk  of  a tree  are  certain,  ' 
indications  of  a bees’  nest  being  contained  within  it. 

In  attacking  an  angry  swarm  the  toughness  of  the  ratel’ s hide  must  be  a most  effectual  defence  ^5 
and  it  is  even  stated  that  so  difficult  is  it  to  penetrate  its  skin,  that  a pack  of  dogs,  which  would  he 
sufficient  to  dispatch  a moderate-sized  lion,  have  sometimes  failed  in  their  attack  on  so  comparatively 
insignificant  an  animal.  Such  is  its  tenacity  of  life,  that  Mr.  Barrow  states  that  “it  is  a species  of 
amusement  for  the  South  African  farmers  to  run  knives  through  different  parts  of  its  body,  without 
being  able  for  a length  of  time  to  deprive  it  of  existence.”  Major  Denham  was,  however,  informed  - 
by  the  natives  of  Central  Africa,  where  it  is  also  found,  that  a single  blow  on  the  nose  is  sufficient  to  t 
destroy  it  almost  instantaneously,  which  may  probably  be  owing  to  the  thinness  of  that  part  of  the  ■ 
skull.  In  the  same  regions  it  has  obtained  credit  for  so  much  ferocity,  as  to  be  said,  at  certain  seasons,  I 
to  venture  singly  to  attack  a man, 

THE  INDIAN  RATEL.* 

Gexeral  Hardwicke  states  that  the  Batei  is  found  in  several  parts  of  India,  in  the  high  banks  I 
bordering  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  from  which  it  rarely  issues  by  day,  but  prowls  at  night  around 
the  habitations  of  the  Mohammedan  natives,  scratching  up  the  recently-buried  bodies  of  the  dead,  j 
unless  their  graves  are  protected  by  thorny  bushes  placed  over  them  for  the  purpose.  It  burrows  with  j 
such  celerity  that  it  will  work  itself  under  cover  iu  the  hardest  ground  iu  the  space  of  ten  minutes. 

The  natives  sometimes  dig  them  out  of  their  holes  and  take  them  alive  ; the  old  ones,  however  .fj 
are  with  difficulty  secured,  and  seldom  live  long  iu  captivity.  The  young,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  * 
manageable,  docile,  and  playful.  Their  general  food  is  flesh  in  any  state,  but  birds  and  living  rats  /, 
appear  to  be  peculiarly  acceptable.  They  are  fond  of  climbing,  but  perform  this  operation  in  a 
clumsy  manner,  although  they  will  ramble  securely  along  every  arm  of  a branching  tree,  provided  it  j 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  their  weight.  They  sleep  much  during  the  day,  but  become  watchful  at 
night,  and  manifest  their  uneasiness  by  a hoarse  call  or  bark  proceeding  from  their  throat. 

A ratel  sent  from  Madras  was,  some  years  ago,  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  It  appeared,  with  J 
regard  to  man,  at  least,  one  of  the  most  playful  and  good-tempered  of  beasts,  soliciting  the  attention  f 
of  almost  every  visitor  by  throwing  its  clumsy  body  into  a variety  of  antic  postures,  and,  when  noticed,  5 
tumbling  over  head  and  heels  with  every  symptom  of  delight.  But  towards  animals  it  exhibited  no  | 
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such  mildness  of  temper ; and  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  cat-like  eagerness  with  which  it  watched 
the  motions  of  any  of  the  smaller  among  them  that  happened  to  pass  before  its  den,  and  the  instinctive 
dread  manifested  by  the  latter  on  perceiving  it.  Its  food  consisted  of  bread  and  milk  in  the  morning, 
and  flesh  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day. 

The  Weasel  Tribe,"’  a family  of  digitigrade  carnivorous  animals,  claims  now  our  consideration, 
of  which  the  common  weasel  is  the  type.  Were  these  creatures  as  large  and  powerful  as  they  are 
active,  wily,  and  daring,  they  would  be  more  formidable  than  the  lion  or  the  tiger,  and  infinitely  more 
destructive,  as  they  kill,  when  opportunity  offers,  by  wholesale,  sucking  the  blood  and  devouring  only 
a portion  of  their  victims,  thereby  effecting  a great  waste  of  life  within  the  sphere  of  their  predatory 
operations. 


THE  CAPE  RATK1.. 


Subtle  and  bold,  the  weasel  tribe  usually  take  their  prey  by  surprise,  and  no  animals  are  better 
endowed  naturally  for  an  insidious  attack.  Their  form  is  long  and  slender ; and  such  is  their  snake- 
like pliability,  that  they  can  twist  themselves  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner,  and  insinuate  them- 
selves into  holes  or  crevices  which  one  would  think  it  impossible  for  them  to  enter.  The  limbs  are 
short  but  powerful,  and  the  toes  are  armed  with  sharp  claws  ; hence  they  climb  trees,  or  the  sides  of 
rough  walls  or  buildings,  with  great  agility.  In  their  movements  they  appear  to  glide  along,  but  they 
can  bound  and  spring  with  considerable  vigour,  and  know  well  how  to  fasten  on  their  adversary.  In 
attacking  their  victims  they  generally  aim  at  the  neck,  below  the  ear,  where  they  pierce  the  large 
veins  with  their  teeth  ; or  they  fix  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  drive  their  canine  teeth  through  the 
skull. 

Their  habits  are  nocturnal  or  crepuscular.  The  day  is  passed  in  their  retreats,  such  as  the  hollows 
of  decayed  trees,  burrows  in  the  ground,  holes  in  walls  and  ruined  masonry,  and  fissures  in  rocks.  As 
the  shades  of  evening  prevail,  they  rouse  themselves  from  their  repose  and  begin  their  prowl. 
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The  length  of  this  animal,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  is  about  seven  inches,  and  its  height  not  above  two 
and  a half.  The  colour  of  its  upper  parts  is  a pale  reddish  brown,  and  its  breast  and  belly  are  white ; 
but  on  each  side,  below  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  is  a brown  spot.  The  ears  are  small  and  rounded, 
and  the  eyes  black. 

Small  as  it  is,  it  has  all  the  courage  and  ferocity  of  its  race,  and  will  prey  on  leverets,  chickens, 
young  pigeons,  and  ducklings  ; its  favourite  food,  however,  are  mice,  rats,  water-rats,  and  even  moles. 
In  the  farmer’s  stack-yard  and  granary  it  well  repays  for  its  occasional  pilferings  by  valuable  services- 
It  keeps  up  an  incessant  warfare  with  rats  and  mice,  which,  from  their  excessive  numbers,  often 
occasion  a serious  loss  in  grain,  besides  undermining  the  barns  and  outhouses. 

The  Weasel  climbs  trees  and  runs  up  the  side  of  a wall  with  facility,  its  movements  being 
singularly  graceful.  When  it  attacks  its  prey,  it  fixes  its  teeth  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  pierces 
the  brain,  which  it  then  devours.  It  is  said  to  prefer  putrid  flesh  to  that  just  killed  ; but  this  is 
doubtful,  and  has  arisen,  most  probably,  from  dead  birds  in  a putrid  state  having  been  found  in  or 
near  its  hole.  The  weasel  hunts  by  scent,  like  a dog,  and  follows  mice  and  moles  with  the  utmost 
perseverance,  tracking  them  through  all  their  runs  or  winding  galleries.  It  will  even  cross  the  water 
in  their  pursuit,  if  its  prey  be  in  sight ; nor  does  swiftness  avail,  for  onwards  will  the  weasel  travel, 
till  its  victim  fails  from  exhaustion. 

The  weasel  breeds  two  or  three  times  in  a year,  having  a litter  of  five  at  each  birth.  She  makes 
her  nest  of  dried  herbage ; a hole  in  a bank  side,  among  brambles,  or  in  an  old  tree,  is  the  usual  place 
of  her  retreat ; and  when  molested  she  defends  herself  and  her  progeny  with  indomitable  courage. 

Although  Buffon  was  of  opinion  that  the  weasel  was  an  animal  incapable  of  domestication,  we 
have  the  following  interesting  account  of  one  in  a letter  of  Mademoiselle  de  Laistre  : — “ If  I pour 
some  milk  into  my  hand,”  says  she,  “ it  will  drink  a good  deal ; but  if  I do  not  pay  it  this  compliment 
it  will  scarcely  take  a drop.  When  it  is  satisfied  it  generally  goes  to  sleep.  My  chamber  is  the  place 
of  its  residence  ; and  I have  found  a method  of  dispelling  its  strong  odours,  by  perfumes.  During 
day  it  sleeps  inside  a quilt,  entering  by  a place  that  is  unsewed  in  its  edge,  which  it  accidentally 
discovered.  At  night  I keep  it  in  a wired  cage,  which  it  always  enters  with  much  reluctance,  but 
leaves  with  joy.  If  the  servant  sets  it  at  liberty  before  I am  up  in  the  morning,  after  a thousand 
gambols,  it  comes  into  my  bed,  and  reposes  in  my  hand,  or  on  my  bosom.  If  I am  up  before  it  is  let 
out,  it  will  fly  to  me  in  rapture,  and  spend  half  an' hour  in  caressing  me,  playing  with  my  fingers,  and 
nibbling  at  them  with  its  teeth  like  a little  dog,  leaping  on  my  head  and  on  my  neck,  and  then 
running  round  my  arm  with  the  softness  and  elegance  of  a squirrel.  Such  is  its  agility,  that  it  will 
leap  into  my  hands,  although  upwards  of  a yard  distant,  if  I present  them  to  it.  It  exhibits  much 
adroitness  and  cunning  to  obtain  any  wished-for  object ; and  it  is  so  capricious,  at  times,  as  to  perform 
certain  acts,  apparently  from  contradiction.  It  seems  at  all  times  exceedingly  desirous  of  being  noticed, 
watching  my  eye  during  all  its  little  pranks,  to  see  if  I observe  it.  If  I am  inattentive  to  its  sports 
it  seems  to  have  no  pleasure  in  them,  immediately  desists,  and  lays  itself  down  to  repose.  It  is  so 
lively,  that  the  moment  I awake  it,  however  sound  its  sleep  may  be,  it  instantly  resumes  its  gambols 
with  as  much  spirit  as  before  it  slept.  It  never  is  out  of  temper,  unless  when  much  teased,  or  when 
under  confinement,  which  it  greatly  detests,  in  which  case  it  displays  its  displeasure  by  a kind  of  low 
murmur,  quite  opposed  to  the  sound  of  its  voice  when  pleased. 

“This  little  creature  can  distinguish  my  voice  amid  twenty  others,  and  springs  over  every  one  in 
the  room  till  it  has  found  me.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  lively  and  pleasing  way  it  caresses  me  with 
its  two  little  paws  ; it  frequently  pats  me  on  the  chin,  in  a manner  that  expresses  the  utmost  fondness. 
This,  with  a thousand  other  kindnesses,  convinces  me  of  the  sincerity  of  its  attachment.  He  is  quite 
aware  of  my  intention,  when  dressed,  to  go  out,  and  then  it  is  with  much  difficulty  I can  rid  myself 
of  him.  On  these  occasions  he  will  conceal  himself  behind  a cabinet  near  the  door,  and  spring  on  me 
as  I pass  with  astonishing  quickness. 
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“His  vivacity,  agility,  and  voice,  with  the  manner  ho  utters  it.  have  a strong  similitude  to  those 
faculties  in  a squirrel.  In  the  summer  season  he  runs  about  all  night,  squeaking  ; but  since  the  cold 
set  in  he  has  desisted  from  this  practice,  but  has  sometimes  expressed  this  particular  sound  when 
rolling  on  my  bed  in  the  sunbeams. 

“ It  seems  extremely  probable  that  the  weasel  sips  the  dew,  judging  from  the  remarkable  manner 
he  drinks  milk  from  my  hand.  He  will  never  drink  water  when  he  can  get  milk,  and  then  in  such  a 
small  way,  that  he  appears  only  to  do  it  to  cool  his  tongue,  for  he  evinced  fear  on  several  occasions 
when  water  was  presented  to  him.  During  the  summer  showers  I caught  some  rain-water,  and 
endeavoured  to  get  him  to  enter  it  to  bathe  himself,  but  this  he  would  not  do.  I then  dipped  a piece 


1.  THE  BEECH  MARTEN.  2.  THE  WEASEL. 

of  linen  cloth  in  it ; this  seemed  to  afford  him  much  pleasure,  by  rolling  himself  over  it,  which  he  did 

frequently. 

“ The  curiosity  of  this  little  pet  is  unbounded,  for  it  is  impossible  to  open  a drawer  or  box  without 
his  roving  through  every  part  of  them ; if  even  a piece  of  paper  or  a book  is  looked  at,  he  will  also 
examine  it  with  attention.  Everything  I take  into  my  hand  he  must  run  up  to,  and  survey  with 
an  attentive  scrutiny.  I have  a young  dog  and  cat,  with  both  of  which  he  is  very  familiar ; he 
will  scamper  over  their  necks,  backs,  and  legs,  without  their  offering  him  the  smallest  injury.” 

Strozza  felt  so  strong  an  attachment  to  a weasel,  that  at  its  death  he  composed  a Latin  elegy, 
which  may  thus  be  translated  : — 

“ Loving  and  loved  ! thy  master’s  grief 

Thou  couldst  th’  uncounted  hours  begu'le : 

And  nibbling  at  his  fingers  soft, 

Watch  anxious  for  th’  approving  smile. 

Or  stretching  forth  the  playful  foot, 

Around  in  wanton  gambols  rove ; 

Or  gently  sip  the  rosy  lip, 

And  in  light  murmurs  speak  thy  love.” 

The  following  fact  shows  the  existence  of  very  different  qualities: — One  fine  summer  evening 
VOL.  XX.  22 
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the  father  of  Captain  Brown,  the  naturalist,  was  returning  from  Gilmerton,  near  Edinburgh,  by  the 
Dalkeith  roach  He  observed,  on  the  high  ground,  at  a considerable  distance,  betwixt  him  and  Craig- 
inillar  Castle,  a man,  who  was  leaping  about,  performing  a number  of  antic  gestures,  more  like  those 
of  a madman  than  of  a sane  person.  After  contemplating  this  apparently  absurd  conduct,  he 
be"an  to  think  it  might  be  some  unfortunate  maniac,  and,  climbing  over  the  wall,  made  directly 
towards  him  ; when  he  got  pretty  near,  he  perceived  that  the  man  had  been  attacked,  and  was  defending 
himself  against  the  assaults  of  a number  of  small  animals,  which  he  at  first  took  for  rats,  but  winch 
in  fact  turned  out,  on  getting  closer,  to  be  a colony  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  weasels,  and  which  the 
unfortunate  man  was  tearing  from  him,  and  endeavouring  to  keep  from  his  throat.  He  joined  in  the 
combat,  and,  having  a stick,  contrived  to  hit  several  of  them,  and  laid  them  lifeless.  Seeing  this,  the 
animals  became  intimidated,  and  speedily  fled  towards  a rock  hard  by,  and  disappeared  in  its  fissures. 
The  gentleman  was  nearly  overcome  with  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  having  been  engaged  in  his  struggle 
with  the  weasels,  as  far  as  he  could  guess,  upwards  of  twenty  minutes ; and  but  for  the  fortunate  and 
timely  assistance  he  received,  he  said  he  must  have  inevitably  fallen  a victim  to  their  fury,  as  he  found  . 
himself  quickly  losing  strength  from  the  violence  of  his  exertion.  His  chief  attention  was  turned  t»d 
keeping  them  from  his  throat,  to  which  they  seemed  instinctively  to  direct  their  course.  He  wa-  a 
powerful  man,  otherwise  he  must  have  sunk  under  their  ferocity.  He  had  squeezed  two  to  death  while 
tearing  them  from  him.  His  hands  were  much  bitten,  and  were  streaming  with  blood  from  the  wounds. ' 

The  account  he  gave  of  the  commencement  of  the  affray  was,  that  he  was  walking  slowly  through 
the  park,  when  he  happened  to  see  a weasel ; he  ran  at  it,  and  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
strike  it  with  a small  ratan  he  had  in  his  hand  ; on  coming  near  the  rock  above  mentioned  he  got 
betwixt  it  and  the  animal,  and  thus  cut  off  its  retreat ; the  weasel  squeaked  aloud,  when  an  instanta- 
neous sortie  was  made  by  the  whole  colony,  and  the  attack  commenced. 


THE  STOAT,  OR  ERMINE  WEASEL.* 

This  creature  is  very  closely  allied  to  the  weasel,  but  is  considerably  larger,  being  upwards  of  nine 
inches  long,  excluding  the  tail.  Its  habits  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  that  animal,  but  it  preys 
habitually  on  larger  game,  as  hares,  leverets,  &c.  ; but  not  excluding  the  rat,  and  the  water-rat..  Of 
the  lattei-,  indeed,  it  desti’oys  great  numbers,  following  them  into  their  burrows.  It  hunts  its  prey  by 
the  scent. 

Some  idea  of  the  Stoat’s  depredations  may  be  conceived  from  the  circumstance  of  two  leverets,  two 
leverets’  heads,  two  young  partridges,  and  a pheasant’s  egg  having  been  found  in  the  retreat  of  one. 
In  our  climate  the  stoat  becomes  partially  white  during  the  winter,  but  in  more  northern  regions  this 
change  is  complete,  the  tip  of  the  tail  alone  remaining  black.  Large  importations  of  ermine-fur  are 
made  from  Russia,  Norway,  and  Siberia,  to  our  country.  The  British  importation  in  1833  was 
105,139  skins;  and  187,000  in  1850. 

Captain  Lyon,  R.N.,  gives  a graphic  account  of  a captive  ermine  : — “ He  was  a fierce  little  fellow, 
and  the  instant  he  obtained  day-light,  in  his  new  dwelling  he  flew  at  the  bars,  and  shook  them  with 
the  greatest  fury,  uttering  a very  shrill,  passionate  cry,  and  emitting  a strong,  musky  smell.  No 
threats  or  teasing  could  induce  him  to  return  to  the  sleeping-place,  and  whenever  he  did  so  of  his  own 
accord,  the  slightest  rubbing  on  the  bars  was  sufficient  to  bring  him  out  to  the  attack  of  his  tormentors. 
He  soon  took  food  from  the  hand,  but  not  until  he  had  first  used  every  exertion  to  reach  and  bite  the 
fingers  which  conveyed  it.  This  boldness  gave  me  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  keep  my  little  captive 
alive  through  the  winter,  but  he  was  killed  by  an  accident.” 


THE  MARTENS. 

These  animals  differ  from  the  weasel  and  others  of  the  family,  merely  by  the  addition  of  a false 
molar  tooth  on  each  side  above  and  below,  and  by  a little  tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of  their  lower 
canine.  The  fur  of  all  the  species  is  exquisitely  soft  and  beautiful. 

* Mustela  ermines. 


THE  PINE  MARTEN* 


The  fur  of  this  animal  is  highly  prized,  and  an  article  of  extensive  commerce.  The  animal  is  found  in 
the  immense  forests  of  the  north,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  where  it  lives  like  a squirrel  among  the 
trees,  which  it  climbs  with  the  utmost  facility.  It  is  said  to  usurp  the  nest  of  a squirrel  or  bird,  the 
original  possessor  of  which  has  fallen  a victim  to  its  rapacity  ; and  in  this  homestead,  which  another’s 
abours  have  founded,  the  female  rears  her  young.  The  general  colour  of  the  fur,  which  consists,  as  is 
usual,  of  two  sorts  of  hair,  is  a deep  ckesnut,  except  on  the  throat  and  margin  of  the  ears,  where  the 
chesnut  colour  abruptly  gives  place  to  a fine  yellow.  In  summer  the  tints  not  only  become  lighter 
but  the  fur  shorter ; and  the  toes,  which  during  the  winter  were  well  protected  with  woolly  hair,  are 
deprived  of  their  covering,  and  the  claws  are  completely  exposed. 

According  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  the  Pine  Marten  inhabits  the  woody  district!  in  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  it  has  been  observed  to  be  especially 
abundant  where  the  trees  have  been  killed  by  fire,  but  are  still  standing.  Particular  races  of  martens, 
ilistinguished  by  the  fineness  and  dark  colour  of  their  fur,  appear  to  inhabit  certain  rocky  districts 
The  rocky  and  mountainous  but  woody  district  of  the  Nipigon,  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Superior,  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  black  and  valuable  marten-skins. 

The  importation  of  them  from  the  territories  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  Canada  is  great ; 
upwards  of  100,000  skins  have  long  been  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain. 

The  author  just  quoted  gives  the  length  of  the  head  and  body  at  from  18  to  20  inches.  The  marten 
preys  on  birds’  eggs,  mice,  hares,  and  partridges.  It  does  not  reject  carrion,  and  often  destroys  the 
hoards  of  meat  and  fish  laid  up  by  the  natives,  when  they  have  accidentally  left  a crevice  by  which  it 
can  enter.  When  its  retreat  is  cut  off,  it  shows  its  teeth,  sets  up  its  hair,  and  hisses  like  a cat.  It  will 
seize  a dog  by  the  nose,  and  bite  so  hard,  that,  unless  the  latter  is  well  used  to  the  combat,  it  escapes. 
It  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  attached  to  its  master,  but  is  not  docile. 


THE  BEECH  MARTEN. t 


The  head  of  the  Beech  Marten  is  somewhat  triangular  ; the  muzzle  pointed  ; the  nose  extending  a little 
beyond  the  lips ; the  eyes  large,  prominent,  and  remarkably  lively ; 
the  ears  large,  open,  and  rounded ; the  body  much  elongated  and 
very  flexible ; the  tail  long,  thick,  and  somewhat  bushy ; the  feet 
rather  short ; the  toes  generally  naked,  but  at  times,  probably  in 
the  winter,  covered  beneath  with  a thin,  short 
hair.  The  fur  is  of  two  sorts  : the  inner  ex- 
tremely short,  soft,  copious,  and  of  a light  yel- 
lowish gray  colour ; the  outer  very  long, 
shining,  ash-coloured  at  the  roots,  brown  at  the 
extremity,  but  of  different  degrees  of  intensity  at 
different  parts  of  the  body.  The  length  of  the 
head  and  body  is  one  foot  six  inches  ; of  the  tail 
nine  inches  six  lines. 

This  animal  is  the  bela  yraig  of  the  Welsh,  the  Stone  Marten  of  the  English,  and  la  fouine  of  the 
French.  It  is  found  in  northern  and  temperate  Europe,  and  Western  Asia. 


TEETH  OF  STOAT. 


TEETII  OF  BEECH  MARTEN. 


THE  SABLE. J 

A still  more  celebrated  fur  is  that  of  the  Sable,  a single  skin  having,  it  is  said,  sometimes  sold  for 
.£14  or  £15.  The  average  ratio  is,  however,  from  £1  to  £10,  according  to  the  quality,  there  being  a 

* Mustela  abietum.  t M us  tel  a foina.  Gmelin. — M.  fagorum.  J Mustela  Zibellina. 
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great  difference,  according  to  the  time,  the  year,  the  age,  and  state  of  the  animal  when  killed— the 
darker  the  colour  the  more  is  the  fur  esteemed.  The  skin  of  the  throat,  called  in  the  furriers’  shops 
“gills,”  and  that  of  the  tail,  are  also  sold  separately.  The  sable  fur  may  be  distinguished  by  the  hairs 
lying  any  way  in  which  they  may  be  placed. 

The  sable  is  so  much  like  the  pine  marten,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  not  of  the  same 
species.  The  former  is  a native  of  Siberia,  inhabiting  the  forests  and  mountains  of  tliat  inhospitable 
region,  where  its  chase  is  one  of  the  most  painful  and  arduous  of  labours  which  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
wretched  exile  or  a desperate  hunter.  The  pursuit  takes  place  in  the  winter,  when  the  fur  is  finest; 
and  the  hunters  in  small  troops,  carrying  .with  them  their  store  of  provisions,  which  too  often  fail,  press 
onwards  over  frozen  plains,  when  many  a tempest  sweeps  into  the  bosom  of  mighty  woods,  and  where 
no  vestige  of  human  beings,  save  themselves,  are  there  to  cheer  the  bleak  and  savage  scene.  Some  sables 


ERMINES  IN  SUMMER  CLOTHING. 


are  shot  with  single  ball,  some  caught  in  traps,  some  pursued  to  their  retreats,  nets  being  placed  over 
the  entrance,  while  the  hunter,  suffering  from  cold,  below  zero,  and  enduring  the  greatest  privations, 
has  to  watch,  perhaps  for  days,  before  he  can  obtain  his  booty. 


TIIE  POLECAT,  OR  FOUMART.* 

I’his  animal,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a farm-yard,  is  as  mischievous  as  a fox,  and  even  more  so ; whole 
broods  of  chickens  are  often  destroyed  during  a single  night,  and  the  bodies  left  on  the  spot.  The 
shortness  of  the  muzzle,  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth,  and  the  solidity  of  the  skull,  afford  a good  index 
of  the  natural  habits  of  the  Polecats.  The  skull  is  long  and  flattened  in  its  contour,  and  a broad  space 
of  seven  lines  intervenes  between  the  orbits.  The  dentition  is  as  follows  : — Upper  jaw,  incisors  six  : 
canines  on  each  side,  one ; false  molars  on  each  side,  two,  followed  by  a tricuspid  laniary  molar,  to 
which  succeeds  a bi-lobed  tubercular  molar. 

fn  accordance  with  the  contour  of  the  .skull,  the  head  presents  a triangular-fiattened  shape,  and 
terminates  in  a long,  flexible  neck.  The  eyes  are  sharp  and  piercing;  the  ears  small,  and  the  senses 


Mustek  putorius. 


THE  POLECAT. 
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of  sight,  smell,  and  hearing,  are  acute.  In  all  the  genus  the  subcjjudal  glands  secrete  a fluid  of 
unpleasant  odour,  and  particularly  so  in  the  polecat. 

The  female  breeds  in  the  spring,  making  a nest  of  dry  grass  in  her  burrow;  the  young  are  from 
three  to  five  in  number.  The  adult  polecat  measures  about  one  foot  four  or  five  inches,  exclusive  of 
the  tail,  which  is  comparatively  short.  The  body  is  covered  with  a woolly  undercoat ; and  this,  with 
the  base  ol  the  long  hairs  which  form  an  outer  garment,  is  of  a pale  yellow ; the  extremities  of  the 
long  hairs  are  of  a deep,  glossy,  blackish-brown.  The  margins  of  the  ears  and  part  of  the  lips  are 
white.  Though  by  no  means  so  valuable  as  that  of  the  sable  or  marten,  the  fur  of  this  animal, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Fitch,  is  imported  very  extensively  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
is  abundant  in  the  furriers’  shops  in  the  metropolis. 


THE  POLECAT.  THE  FERRET. 

Aldrovandus,  Johnson,  and  several  of  the  old  writers,  mention  that  the  polecat  will  prey  upon 
fish.  The  following  fact  is  recorded  in  Bewick’s  “Quadrupeds  — “During  a severe  storm,  one  of 
these  animals  was  traced  in  the  snow  from  the  side  of  a rivulet  to  its  hole,  at  some  distance  from  it. 
As  it  was  observed  to  have  made  frequent  trips,  and  as  other  marks  were  to  be  seen  in  the  snow, 
which  could  not  easily  be  accounted  for,  it  was  thought  a matter  worthy  of  great  attention.  Its  hole 
was  accordingly  examined,  the  foumart  taken,  and  eleven  fine  eels  were  discovered  to  be  the  fruits  of 
its  nocturnal  exertions.  The  marks  on  the  snow  were  found  to  have  been  made  by  the  motions  of 
the  eels  while  in  the  creature’s  mouth.” 

THE  FERRET* 

This  animal  is  a native  of  Africa,  whence,  according  to  Strabo,  it  was  imported  into  Spain  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  rabbits,  with  which,  at  one  period,  that  country  was  injuriously  overrun.  From 
Spain  it  has  spread  through  the  rest  of  Europe,  not  as  a wild,  but  as  a domesticated,  animal.  From 
the  earliest  times  the  Ferret  was  used  in  the  capture  of  rabbits,  by  being  turned  muzzled  into  their 
burrows.  Pliny  alludes  to  this  practice  in  his  Eighth  Book. 


• Mustela  furo. 
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The  colour  of  the  ferret  yellowish-white,  but  there  are  specimens  of  a brown  colour.  These 
were  said  to  be  of  the  mixed  breed  between  the  polecat  and  the  ferret ; and  probably  were  so,  as  they 
were  always  larger  and  stouter  than  the  white.  The  ferret  generally  sleeps  during  the  flay,  and  feeds 
at  night.  In  a domesticated  state,  it  is  usually  fed  on  bread  and  milk.  It  breeds  twice  in  the  year, 
and  brings  forth  from  five  to  eight  at  a birth. 

Mr.  Jesse  relates  that  a poor  woman  rushed,  screaming  with  agony  and  fright,  into  the  house  of  a 
surgeon,  a friend  of  his,  with  a child  that  had  been  almost  killed  by  a ferret.  The  face,  neck,  and  arms 
were  dreadfully  lacerated,  the  jugular  vein  had  been  opened,  as  also  the  temporal  artery,  and  the  eyes 
were  greatly  injured.  The  surgeon,  having  done  what  he  could,  returned  with  the  mother  to  the 
cottage,  when  the  ferret  was  instantly  seen  rushing  from  behind  some  sticks,  where  he  had  taken 
shelter,  and,  with  his  head  erect,  boldly  came  forward  and  met  the  infuriated  parent  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  still  holding  the  infant  in  her  arms.  On  the  surgeon  kicking  the  ferret,  as  the  first  impulse* 


TIIE  ZORLLLE. 


of  protection,  the  animal  endeavoured  to  seize  liis'  leg,  and  not  until  its  back  was  broken  by  repeated 
kicks,  did  it  give  over  its  earnest  and  reiterated  attempts  to  renew  its  sanguinary  feast ; and,  indeed, 
the  piteous  screams  of  the  child  seemed  to  rouse  it  to  efforts,  happily  in  vain,  to  regain  its  prey. 

The  ferret  was  of  large  growth,  and  much  distended  with  the  infant’s  blood  : and,  although 
formerly  of  peculiar  shyness,  yet  it  lost  sight  of  fear,  and  became  ferocious  in  the  pursuit  of  the  unfor- 
tunate infant.  It  appears  that  the  poor  woman  had  left  her  child,  about  six  months  old,  in  a cradle 
whilst  she  went  to  market,  when,  it  was  supposed,  the  infant’s  cry  had  arrested  the  attention  of  the 
ferret,  who  managed  to  make  its  escape,  and  thus  effected  its  purpose.  There  was  good  reason  to 
believe  it  must  have  passed  more  than  half  an  hour  in  the  indulgence  of  its  appetite,  from  the  neigh- 
bours having  heard  the  piercing  shrieks  of  the  child  for  a long  time,  without  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
the  mother’s  absence. 


THE  CAPE  POLECAT,  OR  ZORILLE  * 

A strong  family  resemblance  in  habits  and  manners  runs  through  the  group  now  under  consideration, 
binding,  as  it  were,  together  even  species  occupying  distant  and  opposite  portions  of  the  globe,  and 
stamping  them  with  a sameness  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  Cape  Zorille,  however,  betrays  a 


I’utnrius  Cnpeusis. 
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departure,  in  a few  minor  points,  from  the  typical  characters,  as  it  differs  in  colour,  in  the  texture  of 
its  fur,  and  the  strength  of  its  claws,  from  its  northern  congeners. 

This  animal  lives  in  burrows  or  holes  of  its  own  excavating  ; hence  the  claws  of  the  fore  feet 
are  remarkably  powerful,  and  well  adapted  to  its  work.  Its  hair  is  long, 
coarse,  and  moderately  thick  on  every  part  of  the  body — the  head  being  ex- 
cepted, where  it  is  short  and  smooth.  Its  colour  on  the  back  is  an  irregular 
mixture  of  black  and  white  longitudinal  stripes ; the  head  is  black,  with  a 
white  oval  mark  on  the  forehead,  and  a white  mark  occupying  the  space  be- 
tween the  eyes  and  the  ears ; the  under  surface  and  limbs  are  wholly  black. 

The  diversity  which  takes  place  in  the  stripes  among  individuals  all  called 
zorille,  has  led  to  the  belief  of  there  being  several  different  species.  In  the 
Cape  zorille,  the  tail,  which  is  furnished  with  long  hairs,  is  carried  erect,  and 
the  hair  spread  so  as  to  form  a plume. 

W e add  a representation  of  the  teeth  of  a species  established  by  M. 
d’Orbigny,  Mustela  Patagonica. 

The  species  of  another  genus  of  the  family  A fuxteliclce,  known  by  the  common  name  of  Otters, 
remain  to  be  considered.  In  the  British  Islands  we  have  but  one  species.  But  the  numbers  of  the 
genus  are  very  numerous,  and  spread  respectively  over  every  quarter  of  the  globe  ; nor  are  all  confined 
to  *fresh  waters  • on  the  contrary,  some  are  fishers  in  the  sea,  and  take  up  their  abode,  like  seals,  in 
the  crevices  of  rocks  on  the  shore.  Of  these  we  may  instance  a native*  of  the  polar  regions. 


TEETH  OF  MUSTELA  PATA- 
GONJCA. 


THE  SEA  OTTER. f 

The  length  of  this  animal  is  generally  about  four  feet,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  thirteen  inches.  The 
fur  is  extremely  soft,  and  of  a deep  glossy  black.  The  ears  are  small  and  erect,  and  the  whiskers  long 
and  white.  The  legs  are  short  and  thick,  the  hinder  ones  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a seal. 
The  weight  of  the  largest  Sea  Otters  is  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds. 

They  are  perfectly  harmless  in  their  general  habits  of  life,  and  to  their  offspring  they  are  very 
strongly  attached.  They  will  never  desert  them  ; will  even  starve  themselves  to  death  on  being 
robbed  of  them,  and  strive  to  breathe  their  last  on  the  very  spot  where  they  have  been  destroyed. 
The  female  produces  only  a single  young  one  at  a time ; this  she  suckles  almost  a whole  year,  and  till 
it  takes  to  itself  a mate.  The  sea  otters  often  carry  their  young  between  their  teeth,  and  fondle 
them,  frequently  throwing  them  up  and  catching  them  again  in  their  paws.  Before  these  can  swim, 
the  old  ones  will  take  them  in  their  fore  feet,  and  swim  about  with  them  on  their  backs’ 

The  sea  otters  swim  sometimes  on  their  sides,  at  others  on  their  backs,  or  in  an  upright  position. 
They  are  very  sportive,  and,  apparently,  extremely  affectionate.  When  attacked,  they  make  no  resist- 
ance, but  seek  safety  in  flight ; if,  however,  they  are  closely  pressed,  and  can  see  no  way  of  escape,  they 
scold  and  grin  like  an  angry  cat.  On  receiving  a blow,  they  immediately  lie  on  their  side,  draw  up 
their  hind  legs  together,  cover  their  eyes  with  their  fore  paws,  and  thus  seem  to  prepare  for  death. 
But  only  let  them  escape  their  pursuer,  and  very  diverting  tricks  do  they  play — at  one  time  keeping 
themselves  on  end  in  the  water,  and  jumping  over  the  waves,  holding  the  fore  paw  over  the  eyes  as  if 
to  shade  them  from  the  sun  while  looking  out  for  the  foe,  throwing  their  young  down  into  the  water, 
and  fetching  them  up  again.  In  their  escape,  they  carry  their  offspring  in  their  mouths,  and  drive 
before  them  those  that  are  full  grown. 

The  sea  otter  haunts  sea-washed  rocks,  lives  mostly  in  the  water,  and  approximates  to  the  seals 
more  than  to  the  otters  in  its  habits.  Its  food  is  fish.  It  is  found  in  the  North  Pacific,  from  Kams- 
chatka  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  and  from  Alaska  to  California,  on  the  American  coast. 

The  fur  was  at  one  time  eagerly  sought  after,  and  is  still  prized,  but  not  so  much  as  formerly. 
Pallas  states  that  the  old  and  middle-aged  sea  otter  skins  were  sold  at  Kiachta  by  the  Russians  to  the 
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Chinese  at  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  rubles  a skin,  or  from  £16  to  £20  each.  The  trade  was  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  who,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  by  Behring  and  Tschirikow,  sent  mercantile  expeditions  there. 


THE  COMMON  OTTER  * 


Where  rages  not  oppression?  Where,  alas! 

Is  innocence  secure?  Rapine  and  spoil 

Haunt  even  the  lowest  deeps.  Seas  have  their  sharks ; 

Rivers  and  ponds  enclose  the  rav’nous  pike ; 

He,  in  his  turn,  becomes  a prey ; on  him 
Th’  amphibious  Otter  feasts.  Just  is  his  fate 
Deserved  ; but  tyrants  know  no  bounds;  nor  spears, 
That  bristle  on  his  back,  defend  the  perch 
From  his  wide,  greedy  jaws;  nor  burnish’d  mail 


The  yellow  carp;  nor  all  his  arts  can  save 
Th’  insinuating  eel,  that  hides  his  head 
Beneath  the  slimy  mud  ; nor  yet  escapes 
The  crimson-spotted  trout,  the  river’s  pride. 
And  beanty  of  the  stream.  Without  remorce, 
This  midnight  pillager,  raging  around, 
Insatiate,  swallows  all.  The  owner  mourns 
Th’  unpeopled  rivulet,  and  gladly  hears 
The  huntsman’s  early  call.” 


The  Romans,  on  their  arrival  in  this  island,  lound  the  Otter  among  the  objects  of  chase,  in  which  the 
Britons  spent  a great  portion  of  their  time.  Voracious,  subtle,  active,  and  bold,  it  is  notorious  for  its 
devastations  among  the  fish  in  our  rivers  and  lakes,  which  are  not  protected  from  this  foe  either  by 
the  element  in  which  they  live,  or  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motions  in  it.  Like  them,  the  otter  is  at 
home  in  the  water,  swimming  at  any  depth  with  the  utmost  velocity  and  address. 

It  follows  up  its  prey  silently,  and  with  indomitable  persevei-ance,  through  every  turn  and  maze, 
ever  keeping  the  victim  in  sight,  which,  after  a chase  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  is  exhausted,  cap- 
tured, and  killed.  Nor  is  the  otter  less  remarkable  for  its  graceful  elegance  than  for  the  vigour  of  its 
movements  in  the  water.  Whoever  has  witnessed  the  feeding  of  those  kept  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked  the  fine  sweep  of  the  body  as  the  otter  plunges  into 
the  water,  its  undulating  movements  beneath  the  surface  while  exploring  the  prey,  the  abrupt  and 
arrow-like  velocity  of  the  pursuit,  and  the  easy  return  to  the  surface  with  the  captured  fish,  which  is 
taken  to  its  den  and  devoured.  The  otter  then  re-enters  the  water  and  takes  another,  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  manner,  and  this  process  is  repeated  until  no  more  fish  are  left.  Sometimes,  however, 
instead  of  catching  them  thus  separately,  it  contrives  to  bring  up  several  at  a time,  managing  not  only 
to  seize  them  with  great  dexterity,  but  to  carry  them  hanging  from  its  mouth.  Eight  or  ten  fish  seme 
for  a single  meal ; but  it  is  well  known  that,  in  a state  of  freedom,  an  otter  slaughters  a much  larger 
number  of  fish  than  it  devours ; and  thus  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  annual  havoc  occasioned  by 
a pair  of  otters  in  a river,  or  preserve  for  fish,  in  order  to  supply  the  wants  of  themselves  and  their 
young  ones. 

The  otter  is  admirably  adapted  to  its  aquatic  habits.  Its  body  is  long  and  flexible,  and  termi- 
nated by  a lengthened,  robust,  but  tapering  and  somewhat  compressed  tail,  which  serves  as  a sort  of 
rudder  in  the  performance  of  the  evolutions  of  the  animal  in  the  water.  The  limbs  are  very  short, 
but  remarkably  muscular  and  powerful ; and  the  feet,  which  consist  of  five  toes  each,  are  webl>ed,  so  as 
to  serve  as  paddles  or  oars.  The  eyes  are  large,  the  ears  short,  and  the  lips  are  provided  with  strong 
whiskers.  The  covering  consists  of  two  kinds  of  fur — an  under-vest  of  close,  short,  waterproof  wool, 
and  an  outer-vest  of  long,  coarse,  glossy  hairs.  Shy  and  recluse,  the  otter  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits, 
lurking  by  day  in  its  burrow,  which  opens  near  the  water’s  edge,  concealed  among  intertangled  herbage, 
and  is  generally  carried  to  a great  depth  in  the  bank.  Here,  on  a bed  of  leaves  and  grass,  the  female 
brings  forth  and  rears  her  young,  attending  to  their  wants  with  great  assiduity,  and  exhibiting  for 
them  a remarkable  share  of  maternal  solicitude.  She  produces  four  or  five  young  at  a birth,  in  May 
or  June. 

Among  the  sports  of  our  forefathers,  otter-hunting  was  not  one  of  the  least  esteemed.  A breed 
of  rough-haired,  powerful  dogs  were  employed  in  aiding  the  exertions  of  the  hunters.  As  the  water 
is  the  congenial  element  of  the  otter,  a single  dog  has  there  little  chance  against  so  active  and  resolute 
an  antagonist;  nor,  indeed,  could  any  number  associated  bring  him  to  bay.  When  forced  from  his 
retreat,  it  is  in  the  water,  therefore,  that  the  otter  takes  refuge  ; here  a host- of  dogs  assailing  him 
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would  oblige  him  to  swim  beneath  the  surface  as  long  as  he  could  hold  his  breath,  and,  on  his  rising 
to  breathe,  he  would  be  met  by  a shower  of  spears,  launched  at  him  by  the  hunters  on  the  bank. 
Thus  attacked  on  every  side,  still  his  activity  and  resolution  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
enable  him  to  bailie  for  a long  time  the  most  vigilant  pursuit  of  his  enemies,  and  not  unfrequently  to 
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escape.  But,  at  length,  the  poor  animal  perished,  as  too  often  happened,  wounded  and  oppressed  by 
n umbel’s,  yet  fighting  to  the  last. 

The  otter  is  found  still  on  the  wild  shores  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland  ; and  it  lias  Ions 
been  a favourite  sport  among  the  Highlanders  to  hunt  it  with  dogs  of  the  terrier  breed.  Parties  will 
sally  out  with  torches  at  night-time,  when  the  otter  leaves  his  hole  to  seek  for  food.  During  the  day 
he  conceals  himself  under  the  large,  bare  stones,  or  fi’agments  of  rock,  close  to  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
forming  what  is  called  a “ cairn.”  It  is  a difficult  matter  to  force  him  from  this  retreat. 

A visitor  to  one  of  the  Hebrides,  a few  years  ago,  accompanied  a party  of  gentlemen,  attended  by 
gamekeepers,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  this  sport.  It  was  a fine  morning  in  September.  Landing 
on  one  of  the  islands  from  a boat,  the  terriers  were  loosened  from  the  couples,  and  left  to  their  own 
instinct  to  find  the  otter’s  den.  After  scrambling  a considerable  distance  over  masses  of  rock  and  loose 
pebbles,  on  a remarkably  wild  and  beautiful  shore,  the  dogs,  by  their  eagerness  of  manner  and  incessant 
barking,  convinced  the  party  that  the  game  was  within  scent. 

The  gentlemen,  with  guns  cocked,  then  arranged  themselves  in  convenient  situations  for  inter- 
cepting the  passage  of  the  otter,  should  he  attempt  to  take  refuge  in  the  sea ; some  mounted  on  the 
tops  of  rocks,  others  stood  near  the  water,  or  in  the  boat  which  had  accompanied  the  party  from  the 
landing-place.  The  keepers,  in  the  meantime,  now  assisted  the  dogs  in  their  efforts  to  discover  the 
lurking-places  of  their  prey.  One  of  them,  a thick-set  Highlander,  displayed  a very  characteristic 
enthusiasm.  Addressing  the  dogs  in  Gaelic,  he  set  to  work  with  all  the  ardour  of  the  terriers  them- 
selves, tearing  away  large  stones  from  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  half  burying  himself  to  enable  the 
dogs  to  come  at  their  object ; while  they,  in  the  meantime,  ran  about  yelping  iu  the  greatest  excite- 
ment, and  scratching  at  every  aperture  between  the  stones. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on  at  one  hole,  a large  otter  poked  his  head  out  of  another,  and  looked 
about  with  as  much  astonishment  as  his  countenance  was  capable  of  expressing,  until,  catching  a 
glimpse  of  one  of  his  enemies,  he  instantly  disappeared.  This  incident  having  been  observed,  the 
attention  of  the  party  was  transferred  to  the  retreat  thus  betrayed.  A large  stone  was  first  uplifted, 
and  hurled  upon  the  top  of  the  pile,  with  the  intention  either  of  forcing  the  inmate  out  by  the 
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shock  or  of  breaking  some  of  the  stones.  Then  a pole  was  thrust  into  the  crevice,  which  was 
enlarged,  so  as  to  admit  a dog.  One  of  the  canine  besiegers  immediately  rushed  in,  and,  after  a few 
seconds  spent  in  grappling  with  his  antagonist,  an  otter  was  dragged  forth,  at  whom  the  whole 
body  of  dogs  ran  a-tilt. 

His  defence  was  most  heroic,  many  of  his  assailants  giving  proof  of  the  power  of  his  bite.  The 
battle  was  continued  for  several  minutes  ; dogs  and  otter,  involved  in  one  compact  group,  rolled  down 
a precipitous  ledge  of  crags,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it,  the  power  of  numbers  prevailing,  the  poor  otter 
« died,”  as  it  was  said,  “ very  hard.”  Two  more  otters  were  taken  directly  after  at  the  same  cairn ; 
one  was  shot  as  he  made  towards  the  water,  the  other  was  dragged  by  the  tail  by  one  of  the  men 
from  his  hole,  and  bagged  alive. 

In  our  day,  otter-hunting  is  far  less  commonly  practised  than  it  used  to  be,  as  the  animal  is  more 
scarce,  as  well  as  more  limited  in  its  localities ; it  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  forgotten.  But 
traps,  nooses,  Ac.,  am  now  usually  employed  in  order  to  rid  the  pond  or  river  of  so  destructive  a guest. . 

So  far  from  being  confined  to  the  fresh  waters,  the  common  otters  are  known  to  frequent  the 
sea  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  to  hunt  far  out.  In  Cornwall,  the  otter  will  go  a mile  from  the 
shore  in  the  summer  and  good  weather  after  its  prey.  On  the  sea-shore,  rocky  coves,  with  scattered^  j 
blocks,  hollows,  and  cavities  under  large  stones,  are  its  haunts. 

In  the  Prcedium  Rusticum  of  Vaniere  mention  is  made  of  tame  otters  beine  enudoved  in  fisbiue.  H 
in  a passage  which  may  be  thus  translated  : — 

“ Should  chance  within  this  dark  recess  betray 
The  tender  youug,  bear  quick  the  prize  away. 

Tamed  by  thy  care,  the  useful  brood  shall  join 
The  watery  chase,  and  add  their  toils  to  thine ; 

Every  angler,  too,  will  remember  the  passage  in  Walton,  where  good  Mr.  Piscator  is  anxious  to 
possess  himself  of  one  of  the  young  otters  which  the  huntsman,  after  the  death  of  the  “bitch  otter,”  H 
had  found  : — “ Look  you,”  says  the  huntsman,  “ thereabout  it  was  she  kennelled ; look  you,  here  it  •] 
was,  indeed,  for  here’s  her  young  ones — no  less  than  five.  Come,  let’s  kill  them  all.”  “ No,”  exclaims 
Piscator ; “ I pray,  sir,  save  me  one,  aud  I’ll  try  if  I can  make  her  tame,  as  I know  an  ingenious  1 
gentleman  in  Leicestershire,  Mr.  Nicli.  Seagrave,  has  done,  who  hath  not  only  made  her  tame,  but  to  j 
catch  fish,  and  do  many  other  things  at  pleasure.” 

At  Pondicherry,  Bishop  Heber . passed  a row  of  nine  or  ten  very  large  and  beautiful  otters,*  - j 
tethered  with  straw  collars  and  long  strings  to  bamboo  stakes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Matta  Colly.  : 
Some  were  swimming  about  at  the  full  extent  of  their  strings,  or  lying  half  in  and  half  out  of  the  “ 
water  ; others  were  rolling  themselves  in  the  sun  on  the  sandy  bank,  uttering  a shrill,  whistling  noise,  3 
as  if  in  play.  The  bishop  was  told  that  most  of  the  fishermen  in  the  neighbourhood  kept  one  or  more 
of  these  animals,  who  were  almost  as  tame  as  dogs,  and  of  great  use  in  fisliing,  sometimes  driving  the  1 
shoals  into  the  nets,  sometimes  bringing  out  the  larger  fish  with  their  teeth. 

James  Campbell,  near  Inverness,  procured  a young  otter,  which  he  brought  up  and  tamed.  It  j 
would  follow  him  wherever  he  chose ; and,  if  called  on  by  its  name,  would  immediately  obey.  When  & 
apprehensive  of  danger  from  dogs,  it  sought  the  protection  of  its  master,  and  would  endeavour  to  * 
spring  into  his  arms  for  greater  security.  It  was  frequently  employed  in  catching  fish,  and  would 
sometimes  take  eight  or  ten  salmon  in  a day.  If  not  prevented,  it  always  made  an  attempt  to  break  1 
the  fish  behind  the  anal  fin,  which  is  next  the  tail ; and,  as  soon  as  one  was  taken  away,  it  always  I 
dived  in  pursuit  of  more.  It  was  equally  dexterous  at  sea-fishing,  and  took  great  numbers  of  young  v- 
cod  and  other  fish  there.  When  tired,  it  would  refuse  to  fish  any  longer,  and  was  then  rewarded  with  ; 
as  much  as  it  could  devour.  Having  satisfied  its  appetite,  it  always  coiled  itself  round,  and  fell 
asleep,  in  which  state  it  was  generally  carried  home. 

A domesticated  otter,  belonging  to  a poor  widow,  when  led  forth,  plunged  into  the  Urr,  or  the 
neighbouring  burns,  and  brought  out  all  the  fish  it  could  find.  Another,  belonging  to  Mr.  Monteith, 
of  Carstairs,  was  also  very  tame,  and  though  he  often  stole  away  at  night  to  fish  by  the  pale  light  of 
the  moon,  and  associate  with  his  kindred  by  the  river  side,  his  master,  of  course,  was  too  generous  to  ^ 
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From  each  close-lurking  hole  shall  force  away, 
And  drive  -within  their  nets  the  silver  prey  ; 

As  the  taught  hound  the  timid  stag  subdues, 

And  o’er  the  dewy  plain  the  panting  hare  pursues. *’ 
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find  any  fault  with  his  mode  of  spending  his  evening  hours.  In  the  morning,  he  was  always  at  his 
post  in  the  kennel,  and  no  animal  understood  better  the  secret  of  keeping  his  own  side  of  the  house. 
Indeed,  his  pugnacity  in  this  respect  gave  him  a great  lift  in  the  favour  of  the  gamekeeper,  who  talked 
of  his  feats  wherever  he  went,  and  avowed,  besides,  that  if  the  best  cur  that  ever  ran  “ only  dared  to 
giru  ” at  his  protege , he  would  soon  “ mak’  his  teeth  meet  through  him.”  To  mankind,  however,  he 
was  much  more  civil,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  gently  lifted  by  the  tail,  though  he  objected  to  any 
interference  with  his  snout,  which  was  probably  with  him  the  seat  of  honour. 

A person  who  kept  a’  tame  otter  taught  it  to  associate  with  his  dogs,  who  were  upon  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  it  on  all  occasions,  and  it  would  follow  him  in  different  excursions,  in  company 
with  his  canine  attendants.  He  was  in  the  practice  of  fishing  rivers  with  nets ; on  which  occasions 
the  otter  proved  highly  useful  to  him,  by  going  into  the  water,  and  driving  trout  and  other  fish 
towards  the  net.  It  was  very  remarkable  that  dogs  accustomed  to  otter  hunting  were  so  far  from 
offering  it  the  least  molestation,  that  they  would  not  even  hunt  any  other  otter  while  it  remained  with 
them;  on  which  account,  the  owner  was  under  the  necessity  of  parting  with  it. 
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A man,  named  Collins,  who  resided  near  Wooler,  in  Northumberland,  had  a tame  otter,  which 
followed  him  wherever  he  went.  He  frequently  took  it  to  fish  in  the  river  for  its  own  food,  and,  when 
satiated,  it  never  failed  to  return  to  its  master.  One  day,  in  his  absence,  the  otter,  being  taken  out  to 
fish  by  his  son,  refused  to  return  at  the  accustomed  call,  and  was  lost.  Collins,  after  several  days’ 
search  in  vain,  being  near  the  place  where  his  son  had  lost  it,  and  calling  it  by  its  name,  found,  to  his 
great  joy,  the  otter  creeping  to  his  feet,  with  every  mark  *of  its  strong  attachment-.  An  otter  kept  at 
Corsbie  House,  Wigtonshire,  evinced  a great  fondness  for  gooseberries,  fondled  about  its  keeper’s  feet 
like  a pup  or  a kitten,  and  even  seemed  inclined  to  salute  her  cheek,  when  permitted  to  carry  its 
freedom  so  far. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  permitted  the  otter  to  be  oaten  on  maigre  days.  Pennant  saw  one 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  Carthusians,  near  Dijon,  under  preparation  for  the  dinner  of  that  rigid  order, 
who  are  prohibited  from  eating  fish  during  their  whole  lives.  Mr.  Macgillivray  states  that  he  knew  a 
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man  in  Harris  who  procured  a considerable  number  every  year,  when  the  skins  were  in  more  request 
than  now  and  who  generally  cooked  the  flesh,  of  which  the  naturalist  once  partook  with  the  family. 

“ It  was”  he  says,  “dark-coloured,  rank,  and  sapid  enough,  but  not  agreeably  so;  and  under  the 
skin  was  a layer  of  fat,  as  in  the  seal,  which  might  render  it  pleasant  food  to  a Greenlander  or 
starving  Hebridean.” 

THE  CAPE  OTTER.* 

This  animal  has  the  fur  soft,  full,  and  thick,  chestnut-brown,  deepest  on  the  rump,  limbs,  and  tail, 
brighter  on  the  sides,  and  brownish-gray  upon  the  head  ; the  under  part  of  the  body  white.  The 
length,  two  feet  ten  inches  from  the  muzzle  to  the  tail,  which  is  one  foot  eight  inches. 

THE  CANADA  OTTER.f 

The  length  of  this  creature,  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  eighteen  inches,  is  about  five  y 
feet.  It  has  the  fur  above  and  below  of  shining  brown,  and  much  resembling  that  of  the  beaver.  In  its  1 
habits  and  food  it  resembles  the  European  species.  In  the  winter  season  it  frequents  rapids  and  falls  i 
for  the  advantage  of  open  water  ; and,  when  its  usual  haunts  are  frozen  over,  it  will  travel  to  a great 
distance  through  the  snow  in  search  of  a rapid  that  has  resisted  the  frost.  "When  seen  and  pursued  by  - 
the  hunters — as  it  is  on  these  journeys — it  throws  itself  forward  on  its  belly  and  slides  through  the  1 
snow  for  several  yards,  leaving  a deep  furrow  behind  it.  This  movement  is  described  as  being  repeated 
with  so  much  rapidity,  that  even  a swift  runner  in  snow-shoes  has  great  difficulty  in  overtaking  it.  It  s 
also  doubles  on  its  track  with  much  cunning,  and  dives  under  the  snow  to  elude  its  pursuers.  When  l 
closely  pressed,  it  will  turn  and  defend  itself  obstinately.  When  Sir  John  Richardson  and  his  party  - 
were  at  Great  Bear  Lake,  these  otters  robbed  their  nets,  which  had  been  set  under  the  ice  a few  yards  j 
from  a piece  of  open  water.  They  generally  carried  off  the  heads  of  the  fish,  leaving  the  bodies  I 
sticking  in  the  net. 

The  Mackenzie  and  other  rivers  near  to  the  Arctic  Sea  are  the  common  residence  of  this  otter.  • 
The  fur  varies  with  the  season.  It  is  nearly  as  fine  as  beaver-wool,  but  not  so  long,  and  consequently 
is  not  so  well  adapted  for  felt.  Sir  John  Richardson  says,  that  seven  thousand  or  eight  thousand  skins  j 
are  annually  exported  to  England. 

Other  species  are  mentioned,  as*  the  Irish  otter, | and  the  Brazilian  otter  :§  on  these,  however,  i 
we  cannot  expatiate,  but  must  now  conclude  our  account  of  the  Flesh-eating  Animals. 

* Lutra  Capensis— genus,  Aonix.  Lesson.  f Lutra  Canadensis.  Sabine.  J Lutra  Roensis. 

§ Lutra  Braziliensis. 


THICK-SKINNED  ANIMALS,  OR  PACHYDEIMES.* 

We  pass  now  from  the  Carnivora  to  a group  of  animals — the  Dickhauter  of  the  Germans,  the  Pachy- 
dermes  of  the  French — interesting  from  their  peculiarities,  and  some  from  being  remnants  of  a very 
extensive  tribe,  which  formerly  inhabited  the  earth,  but  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared.  They 
feed  on  grass,  but  do  not  ruminate,  nor  are  they  cloven-footed.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  huge, 
unwieldy  animals,  with  thick  integuments,  rendered  tough  by  a large  mass  of  condensed  cellular  sub- 
stance. The  greater  sensibility  of  the  parts  about  the  face  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  as  some  com- 
pensation for  the  general  obtuseness  of  feeling  resulting  from  the  thickness  of  the  hide  which  covers 
the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  first  family  of  Pachydermes  in  this  arrangement  consists  of  those  which  have  a proboscis 
and  tusks,  and  which  are  named  Proboscideans.  One  genus  consists  of  the  Mastodons,  which  is 
extinct. 

THE  MAMMOTH,  OE  ELEPHANT  OP  THE  LENA. 

The  Tungusians,  who  are  a Wandering  people  of  Northern  Europe,  remain  but  a little  time  in  the 
same  place.  Those  who  live  in  the  forests  often  take  ten  years  or  more  to  travel  over  the  vast  regions 
between  the  mountains  ; nor, 'during  this  time,  do  they  once  return  to  their  habitations.  In  one  of  his 
annual  trips,  Schumaclioff,  a hunter,  who  was  also  a collector  of  fossil  ivory,  observed  among  the  ice- 
blocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lena  a huge,  indefinite  mass,  but  could  not  ascertain  what  it  was.  In 
a subsequent  visit  he  beheld  the  entire  side  of  a gigantic  animal,  and  an  enormous  tusk,  quite  free 
from  the  ice. 

On  his  return  to  the  borders  of  the  lake  Oncoul,  he  communicated  this  extraordinary  discovery  to 
his  wife  and  some  of  his  friends,  but  was  grieved  by  the  way  in  which  they  considered  the  matter. 
The  old  men  related  their  having  heard  their  fathers  say,  that  a similar  monster  had  been  formerly 


* Pachydermata.  thick;  Aep/iu,  akin. 
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seen  in  the  same  peninsula,  and  that  all  the  family  of  its  discoverer  had  died  soon  afterwards.  It  was, 
therefore,  unanimously  considered  as  an  augury  of  future  calamity,  and  SchuinaehofT  was  so  much 
alarmed  that  ho  became  seriously  ill ; but  becoming  convalescent,  his  first  idea  was  the  profit  lie  might 
obtain  by  selling  the  tusks  of  the  animal,  which  were  of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.  He  ordered 
that  the  place  where  the  creature  was  found  should  be  carefully  concealed,  and  that  trustworthy 
people  might  watch,  that  the  treasure  might  not  be  earned  off'. 

The  animal  proved  to  be  a mammoth,  and  seven  years  after  its  discovery  Schurnachoff  found  it 
still  in  the  same  place,  but  sadly  mutilated.  So  fresh  was  its  flesh,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jakataski  fed 
their  dogs  with  it;  and  the  white  bears, gluttons,  wolves,  and  foxes,  had  left,  by  their  footmarks  around 
it,  proofs  that  they  had  held  a banquet  there.  The  skeleton,  almost  fleshless,  was  complete,  with  the 
exception  of  one  fore  leg.  The  ligaments  and  portions  of  the  skin  held  together  the  vertebral  column, 
one  shoulder-blade,  the  haunch  bones,  and  the  other  extremities.  A diy  skin  covered  the  head,  and 
one  well-preserved  ear  was  still  tufted  with  hair.  The  apex  of  the  lower  lip  had  been  gnawed  away ; 
the  upper  lip  and  proboscis  had  been  devoured,  and  the  molar  teeth  were  visible.  In  the  skull  was  the 
brain,  but  it  was  very  dry.  Only  twenty-eight  or  thirty  vertebra;  of  the  tail  remained ; but  a fore  foot 
and  a hind  foot  were  covered  with  skin,  and  the  sole  remained  attached. 

A part  of  the  skin  and  some  of  the  hair  were  sent  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  presented  it  to  the  A 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  it  is  still  to  be  seen  in  their  museum.  Of  such  extraordinary  weight  was  ? 
this  entire  covering  that  ten  persons  found  it  a difficult  task  to  transport  it  to  the  shore.  The  hair  jj 
was  entirely  sepaiated  from  the  skin,  excepting  in  one  very  small  part,  where  it  remained  firmly  1 
attached.  It  consisted  of  two  sorts,  common  hair  and  bristles,  and  of  each  there  were  several  varieties,  A 
differing  in  length  and  thickness.  The  colour  of  the  skin  was  the  dull  black  of  the  living  elephants.  -J 
The  skeleton,  with  the  tusks,  is  mounted  in  the  museum  of  the  Petropolitan  Academy  at  St.  1 
Petersburg. 

The  only  living  genus  of  Proboscideans  is  the  Elephant,  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider. 


THE  ELEPHANT* 


Montgomery  says  : — 


Calm  amid  scenes  of  havoc,  ill  his  own 
Huge  strength  impregnable,  the  elephant 
Offendeth  none,  but  leads  a quiet  life 
Among  his  own  contemporary  trees, 

Till  Nature  lays  him  gently  down  to  rest 
Beneath  the  palm,  which  he  was  wont  to  make 
His  prop  in  slumber;  there  his  relics  lie 
Longer  than  life  itself  had  dwelt  within  them. 
Bees  in  the  ample  hollow  of  his  skull 
Pile  their  wax  citadels,  and  store  their  honey ; 


Thence  sally  forth  to  forage  through  the  fields, 
And  swarm  in  emigrating  legions  thence: 

There,  little  burrowing  animals  throw  up 
Hillocks  beneath  the  overarching  ribs; 

While  birds,  within  the  spinal  labyrinth 
Contrive  their  nests: — So  wandering  Arabs  pitch 
Their  tents  amid  Palmyra’s  palaces ; 

So  Greek  and  Roman  peasants  build  their  huts 
Beneath  the  shadows  of  the  Parthenon, 

Or  on  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol.” 


And  this  is  true,  unless  he  is  destroyed  by  man.  The  elephant,  from  the  simple  structure  of  his 
stomach  and  intestines,  which  require  frequent  supplies — from  the  great  quantity  of  food  consumed  for 
his  ordinary  support — from  the  waste  which  is  necessarily  produced  by  the  weight  and  bulk  of  his  ? 
body — and  from  the  conformation  by  which  he  is  fitted  to  move  on  level  ground — is  evidently  the  j 
inhabitant  of  rich  and  luxuriant  plains,  where  grass  abounds,  and  the  woods  yield  him  their  succu- 
lent shoots. 


If  we  go  back,  desirous  to  trace  the  earliest  knowledge  of  the  elephant,  we  are  lost  in  traditions  ; 
referring  to  heroes  or  kings  whose  names  survive,  but  of  whose  acts,  however  famous,  no  record 
remains.  Urns,  Bacchus,  one  of  the  conquerors  of  India,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  yoked  the  ‘ 
elephant  to  a car ; and,  according  to  Lucian,  he  brought  not  only  gems,  but  the  bones  of  elephants  1 
from  Ethiopia,  which  were  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Dea  Syria. 

throughout  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  ivory  is  but  once  mentioned,  and  that  notice  occurs  in  the  ; 
description  of  the  bit  of  a horse’s  bridle,  belonging  to  a Trojan.  But  in  the  Odyssey,  the  palace  of 
Monel  aus,  after  his  return  from  his  voyages  in  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  is  enriched  with  ornaments  of  ^ 
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ivory,  as  well  as  amber  and  gold.  Of  the  chrys-elepha/ntine  statuary,  or  the  union  of  gold  and  ivory  oi 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  works  of  art,  we  have  many  accounts. 

Ancient  historians,  such  as  Diodorus,  the  Sicilian,  relate  the  following  tale : — Semiraihis,  the 
Assyrian  Queen,  longed  for  the  conquest  of  India,  but  dreaded  the  elephants  which  Stabrobates,  the 
king  she  purposed  attacking,  could  bring  into  the  field.  She  therefore  directed  300,000  black  oxen  to 
be  slain,  and  of  the  skins,  sewn  together  and  stuffed  with  straw,  artificial  elephants  to  be  formed,  so 
that  each  one  might  be  carried  by  a camel,  and  directed  by  a man.  All  this  being  secretly  done,  and 
the  homes  of  the  army  familiarised  with  the  machines,  Semiramis  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  an 
immense  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry. 

Stabrobates,  meanwhile,  had  increased  the  number  of  his  elephants,  and  furnished  them  completely 
with  offensive  and  defensive  armour.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Queen  with  protests  against  her 
invasion  and  threats  of  her  destruction,  but  her  reply  was  a smile,  and  proceeding  to  the  Indus  she 
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sank  a thousand  of  his  vessels,  and  took  a great  number  of  captives.  Stabrobates  feigned  a panic,  and 
fled;  the  feint  took;  Semiramis  crossed  the  river,  and  pursued  the  Indians  with  the  greater  part  of 
her  forces. 

In  her  front  she  placed  the  artificial  elephants.  Stabrobates  repented  of  his  retreat  when  he 
heard  of  their  number,  but  he  was  comforted  by  the  tidings  of  deserters  as  to  their  true  character. 
Semiramis,  supposing  the  cheat  undiscovered,  led  on  the  attack  ; the  machines  frightened  the  homes  so 
that  they  threw  their  riders,  or  rushed  with  them  among  the  enemy.  But  vain  was  the  contention 
when  the  true  elephants  of  Stabrobates  came  up ; dreadful  was  the  carnage.  The  Assyrians  fled,  and 
the  life  of  their  queen,  pierced  in  the  arm  by  one  of  his  arrows,  and  in  the  shoulder  by  one  of  his 
darts,  was  only  saved  by  the  fleetness  of  her  horse. 

The  Scriptures  contain  no  allusion  to  the  elephant  till  the  time  of  David,  when  we  find  mention 
is  made  of  “ivory  palaces.”*  In  the  reign  of  Solomon  ivory  was  imported  by  the  vessels  of  Tharshish 
from  India,  with  other  productions  of  that  country. t We  read  of  “a  great  throne  of  ivory,” J and 

t 1 Ivinga  x.  22.  J 1 Kings  x.  18. 


* Tsalin  xlv.  8. 
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afterwards  of  “beaches  and  horns”*  of  the  same  substance,  as  it  formed  part  of  the  merchandise  of 
“ the  proud  city”  of  Tyre. 

The  Israelites,  however,  were  most  likely  unacquainted  with  the  animal  itself,  until  its  introduc- 
tion, at  a later  period,  into  the  armies  of  Greece  and  Rome,  when  its  use  in  the  wars  of  neighbouring 
nations  must  have  rendered  it,  in  some  degree,  familiar. 

Half  a century  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  the  battle  of  ileraclea  (n.c.  280),  were — 

“Cuirassiers  all  in  steel  for  standing  fight, 

Chariots,  and  elephants  indorsed  with  towers 
Of  archers.” 


It  is  stated  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  that  in  the  army  of  Antiochus  “ to  every  elephant  they 
appointed  a thousand  men,  armed  with  coats  of  mail,  and  five  hundred  horsemen  of  the  best ; these 
were  ready  on  every  occasion  ; wherever  the  beast  was,  and  whithersoever  he  went,  they  went  aLso  ; 
and  upon  the  elephants  were  strong  towers  of  wood,  filled  with  armed  men,  besides  the  Indian  that 
ruled  them.” 

Hannibal'  crossed  the  Alps  with  elephants,  considering  them  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war ; and  when  they  perished  he  was  supplied  with  large  reinforcements  from  Carthage.  At  the 
battle  of  Canine  (b.c.  216),  the  incidents  occurred  which  are  thus  given  by  Siluis  Italicus  : — 


The  yet  prevailing  Roman,  to  withstand 
The  fury  of  these  monsters,  gives  command 
That  burning  torches,  wheresoe’er  they  go, 

Should  be  opposed,  and  sulph’rous  flames  to  throw 
Into  their  towers.  This,  with  all  speed,  obey’d, 

The  elephants  they  suddenly  invade ; 

Whose  smoking  backs  with  flames  collected  shined, 
That,  driven  on  by  the  tempestuous  wind, 

Through  their  high  bulwarks  fire  devouring  spread, 
As  when  on  Rhodope  or  Pindus’  head 
A shepherd  scatters  lire,  and  through  the  groves 
And  woods,  like  a hot  plague,  it  raging  moves, 

The  leafy  rocks  are  fired,  and  all  the  hills, 

Leaping  non  here,  now  there,  bright  Yulcan  fills. 


But  when  the  burning  sulphur  once  begun 
To  parch  their  skins,  th’  unruly  monsters  run 
Like  mad,  and  drive  the  cohorts  from  their  stand  ; 
Neither  durst  any  undertake  at  hand 
To  fight  them ; but  their  darts  and  javelins  throw 
At  distance  : burning,  they  impatient  grow, 

And,  through  the  heat  of  their  vast  bodies,  here 
And  there,  the  flames  increasing  bear; 

Till,  by  the  smooth  adjoining  stream,  at  last 
Deceiv’d  themselves,  into  ’t  they  headlong  cast; 
And  with  them  all  their  flames,  that  still  appear 
’ Llove  the  tall  banks,  till,  both  together,  there, 

In  the  deep  channel  of  the  flood,  expire  ” 


lit  stately  show  these  animals  bore  a conspicuous  part  : 


“ Trampling  the  snows 

The  -war-horse  reared,  and  the  towered  elephant 
Upturned  his  trunk  into  the  murky  sky." 


In  the  year  802  an  elephant  was  sent  to  Charlemagne  by  Haroun  A1  Raseliid,  caliph  of  the  Saracens. 
Milton  has  said  ; — 


“ The  unwieldy  elephant 

To  make  them  mirth  used  all  his  might,  and  wreath'd 
His  lithe  proboscis ;" 


and,  according  to  AElian,  the  elephants  of  Germanicus  were  trained  to  take  part  in  the  per- 
formances of  the  Roman  theatre.  On  one  occasion  twelve 
of  the  most  sagacious  and  well-trained  were  selected, 
who  marched  into  the  theatre  with  a regular  step  at 
the  voice  of  their  keeper,  sometimes  in  a circle,  and 
sometimes  divided  into  parties,  scattering  flowers  over 
the  pavement.  The  Romans,  after  this  display,  feasted 
I, AST  LOWER  TOOTH  of  an  ELEPHANT  of  Sumatra.  the  elephants  with  prodigal  luxury.  Splendid  couches 

were  placed  in  the  arena,  ornamented  with  paintings, 
and  covered  with  tapestry.  Before  the  couches,  upon  tables  of  ivory  and  cedar,  was  spread  the 
banquet  of  the  elephants,  in  vessels  of  gold  and  silver. 

On  the  preparations  being  completed,  the  twelve  elephants  marched  in,  six  males  clad  in  the 


E/.ek.  xxvii.  0,  15. 
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robes  of  men,  and  six  females  attired  as  women.  They  laid  down  in  order  on  their  couches,  and  at  a 

signal  extended  their  trunks  and  ate  with  praiseworthy  modera- 
tion. Not  one  of  them  appeared  the  least  voracious,  or  manifested 
any  disposition  for  an  unequal  share  of  the  food,  or  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  delicacies.  They  were  as  moderate  also  in  their 
drink,  and  received  the  cups  that  were  presented  to  them  with 
the  greatest  decorum.  According  to  Pliny,  at  the  spectacles  given 

LAST  LOWEK  TOOTII  OF  AFBICAN  ELEPHANT.  S’  ° J 1 , 

by  Germanicus,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  elephants 
hurl  javelins  in  the  air,  and  catch  them  in  their  trunks,  fight  with  one  another  as  gladiators,  and  then 
execute  a Pyrrhic  dance.  Lastly,  they  danced  upon  a rope,  and  their  steps  were  so  practised  and 
certain,  that  four  of  them  traversed  the  rope,  or  rather  parallel  ropes,  bearing  a litter,  which  con- 
tained one  of  their  companions,  who  feigned;  to  be  sick..  Such  feats  seem  scarcely  credible,  but  many 
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ancient  writers  of  authority  agree  with  Pliny,  that  the  elephants  trained  at  Rome  would  not  only  walk 
forward  along  a rope,  but  retire  backward  with  equal  precision. 

And  Busbequius,  who  visited  Constantinople  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  thoie 
witnessed  an  elephant  not  only  dance  with  accuracy  and  elegance,  but  play  at  ball  with  great  skill, 
tossing  it  with  his  trunk,  and  catching  it  again,  as  easily  as  a man  could  with  his  hands. 

An  old  writer  tells  us  that  Ciesar,  having  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  cross  the  Thames,  covered 
a large  elephant  which  he  had  with  him  with  a coat  of  mail,  built  a large  turret  on  his  back,  and  filling 
it  with  bowmen  and  slingers,  ordered  them  to  pass  first  into  the  stream.  The  Britons  were  terrified 
at  the  sight  of  this  unknown  and  monstrous  animal,  and  fled  in  the  wildest  confusion. 

o 
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Matthew  Paris  relates  that,  about  the  year  1255,  an  elephant  was  wait  over  to  England  as  a grand 
present  from  the  King  of  France  to  Henry  III.  ; and  states  that  it  was  believed  to  be  the  first  and 
only  elephant  ever  seen  in  England,  or  even  on  this  side  the  Alps;  and  that,  consequently,  the  jieople 
flocked  in  lar^e  numbers  to  behold  so  great  a novelty  on  its  arrival.  Among  the  Close  Rolls,  one  of 
about  this  date  is  extant,  in  which  the  Sheriff  of  Kent  is  ordered  to  proceed  to  Dover  in  person  to 
arrange  in  what  manner  the  king’s  elephant  might  be  most  conveniently  brought  over,  and  to  provide 
a ship,  and  other  things  necessary  to  convey  it ; and  directing  that,  if  the  king’s  mariners  judged  it 
practicable,  it  should  be  brought  to  London  by  water.  Another  order  was  shortly  after  issued  to  the 
sheriffs  of  London,  commanding  them  to  cause  to  be  built,  without  delay,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  a 
house,  forty  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth,  for  the  king’s  elephant ; and  directing  that  it  should 
be  so  strongly  constructed  that,  whenever  there  should  be  need,  it  might  be  adapted  to  and  used  for 
other  purposes.  Next  year,  on  the  lltli  of  October,  the  king,  in  like  manner,  commanded  the  sheriff 
“to  find  for  the  said  elephant  and  his  keeper  such  necessaries  as  should  be  reasonable  and  needful.” 

Shakespeare,  in  “ Troilus  and  Cressida,”  compares  the  slowness  of  Ajax  to  that  of  the  elephant. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  elephant  had  been  adopted  in  his  time  as  the  sign  of  a public 
inn.  Antonio,  in  “Twelfth  Night,”  tells  Sebastian  : — 

“ In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  1 Elephant’ 

Is  best  to  lodge : I will  bespeak  our  diet, 

While  you  beguile  your  time.” 

Tb  is  animal  was  occasionally  beheld,  with  great  astonishment,  by  the  visitors  of  our  travelling 
menageries,  in  former  days,  as  it  was  subsequently  at  Exeter  Change,  in  the  collections  of  Polito  and 
Cross  ; but,  latterly,  our  Zoological  Gardens  have  rendered  it  especially  familiar. 

The  enormous  magnitude  of  the  skull  of  the  elephant  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye,  sur- 
veying the  skeleton,  conjoined  with  the  bold  elevation  of  the  forehead ; though  the  brain  is  by  no 
means  conformable  to  the  promise  which  the  skull  holds  out.  Its  magnitude,  indeed,  is  owing  to 
causes  of  a very  different  nature  from  the  development  of  the  cerebral  mass  : it  is,  in  fact,  occasioned 
by  the  distance  to  which  the  two  tables  of  the  bones  are  parted  asunder,  the  intermediate  space  being 
filled  up  by  a sort  of  irregular  honeycomb  structure.  This  peculiarity  especially  prevails  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  over  the  forehead ; hence  its  elevation,  and  the  almost  perpendicular  bearing 
of  its  oui  line.  In  destroying  the  celebrated  elephant  “ Chuny,”  in  Exeter  Change,  whose  skeleton 
graces  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  a difficulty  arose  from  the  balls  lodging  in  the 
space  between  the  outer  and  inner  tables  of  the  skull,  filled  up  with  these  cellular  intersections,  without 
their  piercing  tlie  brain  or  injuring  any  organ  of  vital  importance. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  is  also  the  skull  of  a fine  elephant,  which  became 
long  since  a target  for  the  hunter’s  rifle.  There  are  three  bullet  wounds — all  healed — in  the  face,  and 
the  bullets  are  still,  doubtless,  lodged  in  the  reticular  diploe  between  tlie  tables  of  the  skull.  One  of 
these  wounds  is  in  the  forehead,  the  hunter  having  evidently  aimed  at  the  point  where  the  nasal  nur- 
ture is  situated ; and,  had  the  ball  entered  there,  it  would  most  probably  have  brought  the  animal 
down,  as  it  would  have  had  only  to  encounter  the  comparatively  thin  wall  of  bone  at  the  back  of  the 
chamber.  A little  to  the  left  of  this  is  the  second  hole.  The  third  ball  passed  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  great  temporal  muscle  of  the  right  side,  and  entered  far  into  the  osseous  net- work.  Admirably  has 
the  curative  process  been  completed ; foi-,  if  the  finger  be  introduced,  a smooth -walled,  circular,  bony 
canal  will  be  felt  as  far  as  can  be  reached.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  remember  that  the  chamber  of  the 
brain,  which  last  forms  jAnth  part  of  the  elephant’s  body,  is  but  of  comparatively  small  extent,  while 
there  is  ample  room  for  such  a centre  of  the  nervous  system  as  the  animal  requires. 

The  head  of  the  elephant  is  also  ponderous  from  its  enormous  tusks,  which  often  attain  the  length 
of  six  (eet,  and  sometimes  even  more.  They  are  implanted  in  alveoli , or  sockets,  in  the  upper  jaw  ; 
and,  if  we  examine  them,  we  shall  find  them  occupying  the  whole  anterior  portion  of  the  face.  The 
proportions  necessary  for  these  alveoli,  or  sockets  of  the  tusks,  render  the  upper  jaw  so  high,  and  so 
much  shorten  the  hones  of  the  nose,  that  the  nostrils  are  found  in  the  skeleton  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  face ; hut,  in  the  living  animal,  they  are  prolonged  into  the  well-known  proboscis,  or  trunk. 
“The  largest  tusks,  says  a traveller,  “ 1 ever  saw  in  Bengal,  did  not  weigh  more  than  seventy  pounds.” 
Rut  there  are  some  in  the  India  House,  and  other  places,  that  weigh  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
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pounds.  “Vartomanus  also  saitli,”  to  quote  Topsell,  “that  lie  saw,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  two 
elephants’  teeth  which  weighed  three  hundred  six-and-thirty  pounds.”  A tusk,  sold  at  Amsterdam,  is 
said  to  have  weighed  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

In  the  development  of  these  parts  the  ivory  is  deposited  by  successive  secretions  of  a vascular 
pulp,  in  very  thin  layers  from  within.  An  elephant’s  tusk  is  well  known  to  be  hollow  ; this  cavity, 
then,  is  the  seat  of  the  pulpy  substance,  in  which  are  sometimes  found  musket-balls  and  other  foreign 
bodies.  These  have  entered  when  the  ivory  was  in  its  soft  state,  and  have  become  firmly  imbedded  in 


the  hardened  tusk.  How  vascular  this  part  is,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  an  eleph  mt  at  Exetei 
• Change  nearly  bled  to  death  from  the  laceration  of  the  vessels  of  the  pulp,  contained  in  the  cavity 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  constant  internal  additions  of  successive  la  mime,  as  the  tusk  is  worn 
down  externally. 

The  enormous  tusks  constitute  the  elephant’s  weapons  of  defence,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  the 
instruments  by  which  he  upturns  trees  and  roots.  Hence  the  neck,  unlike  that  of  the  stag  or  the  giraffe, 
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is  short  and  thick,  in  order  that  it  may  be  better  able  to  endure  the  strain  occasioned  by  the  weight  at  the 
extremity.  This  shortness  of  the  neck  in  so  huge  an  animal  forbids  the  possibility  of  the  mouth  being 
brought  to  the  ground  to  feed,  or  of  its  even  being  applied,  with  anything  like  ease  or  address,  to 
leaves  or  boughs  of  an  elevation  level  with  itself.  But  independent  of  the  shortness  of  the  neck,  and 
its  consequent  want  of  flexibility,  the  projecting  tusks  also  offer  an  impediment  to  the  free  use  of  the 
mouth,  as  seen  in  herbivorous  mammalia. 

To  make  amends  for  all  this,  or,  in  other  words,  to  keep  up  that  harmony  of  parts  dependent  on 
each  other,  which  we  see  in  all  organic  living  bodies,  the  elephant  is  endowed  with  an  additional 
instrument,  compensating  for  every  deficiency.  This  is  the  trunk,  which  has  in  all  ages  commanded 
the  notice  and  admiration  of  the  intelligent,  and  invited  the  scrutiny  of  the  lovers  of  nature  ; it  is, 
indeed,  a marvellous  structure,  admirably  calculated  to  set  forth  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  artificer. 

The  trunk  consists  of  a bundle  of  muscular  fibres,  inclosing  two  canals ; these  muscles  have 
different  directions,  some  being  disposed  transversely,  others  longitudinally,  and  at  different  angles. 
It  is  from  their  contraction  and  relaxation  in  different  degrees,  and  under  different  modifications,  that  1 
the  trunk  is  capable  of  shortening,  or  elongating,  or  twisting,  or  coiling  up  in  any  direction.  Cuvier 
reckons  the  number  of  distinct  muscles  in  this  organ,  each  having  its  own  action,  as  not  less  tlian 
40,000  ; hence  that  union  of  strength  and  pliability,  of  force  and  address,  which  this  wonderful  piece 
of  mechanism  exhibits. 

This  organ  is  armed  at  its  extremity  with  a kind  of  muscular  finger,  antagonising  against  the 
division  or  wall  of  partition,  between  the  two  canals,  which  runs  down  its  whole  length.  This  finger 
is  so  delicate,  sensitive,  and  pliable,  that,  opposed  by  a sort  of  thumb,  it  can  take  hold  of  any  object, 
and  even  pick  up  a small  coin  or  a pin  from  the  floor.  But,  besides  this,  it  endows  the  animal  to 
some  extent  with  a sense  of  touch — <a  faculty  which,  possessed  by  man  in  the  highest  degree,  greatly 
contributes  to  his  information,  and  gives  to  the  elephant,  also,  an  elevated  position  among  animals. 

One  of  the  most  philosophical  poets  of  ancient  Borne  calls  the  elephant  “ anguimanus,”  or  “snake- 
hand,”  and  Cicero  speaks  of  its  proboscis  as  “ the  elephant’s  hand.”  Even  the  Kaffir  has  been  known, 
in  the  vast  forests  of  Africa,  on  slaying  one  of  these  animals,  to  amputate  the  trunk,  and  bury  it  with 
a feeling  of  awe,  exclaiming,  “ The  elephant  is  a great  lord,  and  the  trunk  is  his  hand.” 

The  strength  and  minute  touch  of  the  proboscis  are  equally  available  in  the  collection  of  his  daily 
supplies.  If  he  meet  with  long  herbage,  he  twists  his  trunk  spirally  round  the  roots  and  crops  them 
off.  The  bundle  which  he  gathers  is  thus  held  between  what  may  be  called  the  finger  and  thumb  of 
the  trunk,  and  is  then  conveyed  to  his  mouth.  If  the  objects  he  is  collecting  are  too  small  to  repay 
him  for  this  trouble,  he  holds  them  one  by  one  behind  his  thumb  till  he  has  gathered  enough  for  a 
load.  And  when  the  object  which  he  wants  is  difficult  to  reach,  or  requires  force  for  its  removal,  he 
completely  curls  his  trunk,  and,  elevating  himself  on  his  hinder  legs,  pulls  it  down. 

The  canals  of  the  trunk,  by  the  action  of  the  numerous  vessels  surrounding  them,  constitute  two 
self-acting  sucking-pumps,  by  means  of  which  the  elephant  drinks.  When  young,  he  takes  the  mother’s 
milk  in  the  ordinary  way;  but  in  drinking  he  dips  the  end  of  this  double  tube  into  the  water,  fills  it 
with  the  fluid,  then  turns  it  round  into  the  mouth,  to  be  there  emptied,  or  turns  the  contents  in  the 
form  of  a shower-bath  over  the  body,  as  well  to  cool  it  as  to  drive  away  the  flies. 

The  only  teeth  which  the  elephant  possesses,  with  the  exception  of  the  ivory  tusks,  are  the 
grinders.  In  their  general  structure,  they  closely  resemble  those  of  the  rodents,  being  composed  of 
osseous  layers,  disposed  vertically,  enveloped  in  enamel,  and  consolidated  together  by  a substance 
termed  cortical.  Wearing  down,  as  they  do  perpetually,  from  their  grinding  upon  one  another  in 
reducing  the  food  to  pulp,  there  is  .an  obvious  necessity  for  their  renovation.  In  the  rodents,  the 
teeth,  as  they  wear  down,  are  perpetually  growing ; and  so  energetic  is  this  law,  that  if  a tooth  l>e  lost 
by  accident,  its  opposite  follow,  having  no  counterbalancing  detrition,  grows  to  an  enormous  size,  so  as 
often  to  prove  an  impediment  in  mastication.  In  the  elephant,  the  teeth  are  lost  and  renewed  in 
regular  succession ; but  the  new  tooth  does  not  succeed  by  pushing  out  the  old  one  from  beneath, 
which  is  the  usual  mode,  but  by  rising  behind  it,  and  pushing  it  forwards  in  proportion  as  it  wears 
away,  fill  at  last  it  is  expelled  altogether.  Hence,  as  Cuvier  observes,  there  is  at  first  only  one 
grinder  at  eacli  side,  above  and  below,  and  presently  two  ; the  loss,  however,  of  the  first  reduces  the 
number  again  to  one,,  but  presently  another  makes  its  appearance  to  expel  its  predecessor.  1 lie 
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number  of  times  this  change  takes  place  in  the  life  of  an  individual  is  uncertain;  but  the  process  is 
shnv,  and  six  or  eight  of  these  revolutions  may  be  the  extent. 

The  ivory  tusks  are  changed  only  once,  the  permanent  ones  succeeding  on  the  loss  of  the  milk 
tusks,  which  fall  out  early,  and  are  very  small. 

A difference  is  obvious  between  the  molars  or  grinders  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  elephants. 
In  the  former,  they  are  disposed  like  a waving  ribbon,  folded  backwards  and  forwards  on  itself,  so  as 
to  cross  the  crown  of  the  tooth.  In  the  latter,  the  molars  are  irregularly  lozengc-sliaped.  There  are, 
however,  other  distinguishing  characteristics  between  the  two  species.  If  we  look  at  their  skulls,  we 
find  the  forehead  of  the  Asiatic  concave,  that  of  the  African  convex,  and  altogether  of  a rounder 
outline.  The  tusks  are  also  larger,  and  the  alveoli  or  sockets  in  proportion — circumstances  which  give 
a very  different  expression  to  the  physiognomies  of  the  living  animals. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  some  two  hundred  years  ago,  wrote  his  “Inquiries  into  Vulgar  and 
Common  Errors,”  he  stated  it  to  have  been  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the  elephant  had  no  joints,  and 
never  lay  down.  Donne  affirms  that  “ Nature  hath  given  him  no  knees  to  bend.”  In  an  old  Natural 
History,  it  is  gravely  asserted  that  “ the  olefaunte  boweth  not  the  knees.”  A woman  is  described  in 
an  old  play  as  “ stubborn  as  an  elephant’s  leg  in  bending  her ;”  and  even  Shakespeare  says,  “ The 
elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  courting  ; his  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure.” 

These  notions  have  been  exploded  by  numerous  facts.  As  the  limbs  have  a great  weight  to 
sustain,  the  several  bones  which  compose  the  pillars  for  its  support  are  arranged  nearly  in  vertical 
lines.  The  joints  of  the  elbow  and  knee  are  placed  low  from  the  body  ; the  ulna  in  the  fore  legs  and 
the  fibula  in  the  hinder  are  fully  developed,  and  are  distinct  from  the  radius  and  the  tibia. 

The  intestines  are  voluminous,  the  stomach  simple,  and  the  ccecum  enormous.  The  mammae,  two 
in  number,  are  situated  on  the  breast,  and  the  young  suck  with  the  mouth,  and  not  with  the  trunk. 

The  whole  of  the  family  have  five  toes  on  each  foot,  completely  formed  in  the  skeleton,  but 
so  incrusted  in  the  callous  skin  that  surrounds  the  foot  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  them  externally, 
except  as  they  may  be  traced  by  the  nails  attached  to  the  border  of  this  specie*  of  shoe.  On  these 
various  points  we  might  enlarge  indefinitely,  but  enough  has  been  said  for  oxir  present  purpose  on  the 
astonishing  structure  of  this  animal.  Thus  admirably  adapted  to  his  circumstances,  he  appears,  as 
Southey  has  described  him  in  his  native  forests  : — 

“ Trampling  his  path  through  wood  and  brake, 

And  canes,  which  crackling  fall  before  his  way, 

And  tassel-grass,  whose  silvery  feathers  play 
O’ertopping  the  young  trees, 

On  comes  the  elephant,  to  slake 

His  thirst,  at  noon,  in  yon  pellucid  springs. 

Lo!  from  his  trunk,  upturned,  aloft  he  flings 
• The  grateful  showpr;  and  now, 

Plucking  the  broad-leaved  bough 
Of  yonder  plume,  with  waving  motion  slow, 

Fanning  the  languid  air, 

He  waves  it  to  and  fro.” 


THE  ELEPHANT  OP  INDIA* 

This  animal  servos  the  Indians  as  the  symbol  of  the  highest  knowledge,  Ganeosa,  the  god  of  Art  and 
Science,  being  represented  with  an  elephant’s  head.  More  especially  is  this  animal  honoured  by  the 
Hindoos,  wlto  make  it  the  companion  of  the  gods,  the  warder  of  the  porch  of  the  temple,  the  caryatide 
and  ornament  of  their  architecture.  They  believe  that  the  souls  of  princes  and  Brahmins  do  penance 
in  the  bodies  of  elephants,  and  a Hindoo  of  low  caste  may,  therefore,  hold  one  of  them  to  be  higher 
than  himself.  A bride,  according  to  the  law  of  Menu,  should  have  the  graceful  gait  of  a flamingo  or 
a young  elephant;  and  to  this  day  the  princes  ami  princesses  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  dynasties  are 
taught  the  step  of  the  elephant.  When  the  Rajah  of  Bickancer  went  to  visit  Lord  Ellenborough,  lie 
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entered  the  lent  with  a heavy  tread,  conformably  to  the  instructions  he  had 
Indian  etiquette. 

The  Emperor  Jahangueir  states,  in  his  autobiography,  that  when  the 
Deccan,  was  surrendered  to  his  authority,  there  were  sent  to  him,  as  a 


received  in  this  branch  of 

province  of  Berar,  in  the 
sy in  bol  of  submission,  a. 


I'.ii"  of  oUl-li.uils,  font-  1,11, ulml  jn  number,  each  one  furnished  with  caparisons,  chains,  collars,  and 
Wl‘-  * ‘ °f  g°‘d’  *"•  «*  with  gold  to  the  valtto  of  nearly X!>  01)0  of  „„r  mine,'  Such 

hidicroualy  ettavagant ; hot  thm,  ia  abundant  proof' that  tho 

wealth  ol  this  emperor  was  prodigious. 


■ 
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When  the  two  sons  of  Tippoo  were  received  as  hostages  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  they  were  eacli 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  richly  caparisoned,  and  seated  in  a silver  houdah.  At  Vizier  Ali’s  wedding, 
in  1795,  the  procession  consisted  of  about  twelve  hundred  elephants,  richly  caparisoned,  drawn  up  in 
a regular  line,  like  a file  of  soldiers.  About  one  hundred  elephants  in  the  centre  had,  however,  dahs 
or  castles,  covered  with  silver.  In  the  midst  of  those  appeared  the  nabob,  mounted  on  an  enormously 
large  elephant,  within  a houdah  covered  with  silver,  richly  set  with  precious  stones. 

The  elephant  has  indeed  long  played  an  important  part  in  the  immense  retinues  of  great  persons 
in  India.  When  Sir  Jasper  Nicholls,  the  commander-in-chief  during  a recent  war,  arrived  at  the  camp 
at  Ferozepoor,  eighty  elephants  swelled  his  train.  He  had,  in  addition,  three  hundred  camels,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  draught  oxen.  About  a thousand  attendants  were  present  merely  for  Sir 
Jasper’s  personal  sendee,  and  to  attend  to  the  animals.  When  the  Governor-General  made  his  entry, 
he  took  with  him  one  hundred  and  thirty  elephants,  and  seven  hundred  camels. 

An  ordinary  elephant  costs  one  thousand  rupees  (.£  1U0),  and  his  keep  forty  rupees  a-month.  In 
its  wild  state  it  attains  an  age  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  years  ; but  when  tamed  not  much  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  It  is  said  that  in  Ceylon  scarcely  two  in  a hundred  have  tusks.  As  soon  as 
an  elephant  armed  with  tusks  is  caught,  the  greater  portion  of  his  tusks  is  sawn  off,  and  the  extremities 
of  what  remains  are  incased  in  gold  or  silver.  On  occasions  of  festivity  the  Mahmouds  take  much  pains 
to  paint  his  head  and  trunk  with  arabesque  designs  in  white,  red,  yellow,  or  blue. 

There  is  a singular  feeling  of  novelty  and  excitement  the  first  time  of  riding  this  creature.  First 
of  all,  there  is  placed  on  its  back  a cushion  thickly  stuffed  with  hair,  for  this  is  the  tenderest  part  of 
the  elephant,  and  the  greatest  care  of  the  attendant  is  to  guard  against  all  injury  to  this  place,  the 
more  especially  as  wounds  are  difficult  to  heal.  Over  this  cushion  there  is  thrown  a long  hanging 
cloth,  red,  and  embroidered  with  gold,  upon  which  the  houdah  rests,  fastened  with  cords  and  girths. 
The  houdah  is  made  to  contain  two  persons  and  their  servant.  The  mahoud  sits  upon  the  neck  behind 
the  creature’s  ears,  guiding  him  with  an  iron  fork,  one  prong  of  which  is  curved  out,  whilst  a man  runs 
alongside  with  a large  staff,  and  hastens  his  advance  by  blows  or  cries.  A ladder  hanging  at  one  side 
completes  the  appointments. 

When  it  is  desired  to  mount,  the  mahmoud  cries  belt,  belt,  that  is,  “kneel  down,”  whereupon  the 
animal  kneels  down,  the  ladder  is  ascended,  and  the  rider  takes  his  seat.  The  gait  of  the  animal,  of 
course,  regulates  the  motion  of  his  rider ; sometimes  it  is  pleasant,  and  at  others  fatiguing.  His  pace 
when  urged  onwards  is  so  quick,  that  a horseman  must  trot  to  keep  by  his  side ; but  he  soon  slackens 
his  speed,  and  it  is  not  without  difficulty  that  he  accomplishes  twenty-four  miles  a-day.  To  cool  him- 
self, or  to  remove  dust,  he  now  and  then  sprinkles  himself  with  water  drawn  up  into  his  trunk. 

A mahmoud  bestows  great  attention  on  an  elephant  committed  to  his  care.  He  never  curtails  an 
animal  of  his  food,  much  less  leaves  him  without  support.  The  tent  in  which  he,  his  wife,  and 
children  are  lodged,  is  placed  near  the  elephant,  so  that  the  animal  almost  lives  with  them.  While  the 
mahmoud  cooks  a cake  of  prepared  flour  upon  an  iron  plate,  his  charge  stands  patiently  by  until  the 
cake  is  cool,  and  then  he  receives  his  sustenance  from  the  hands  of  the  family.  When  the  mahmoud 
cleans  him,  he  patiently  kneels  down,  or  places  himself  on  his  side. 

The  tame  elephant  soon  becomes  reconciled  to  other  domestic  quadrupeds.  He  has  been  said  to 
be  afraid  of  the  horse,  but  the  experience  of  Sir  Emerson  Tcnnent  favours  the  belief  that  it  is  the  horse 
which  is  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of  the  elephant.  Of  this  fact  he  records  an  instance,  which  we  quote, 
because  it  illustrates  at  the  same  time  the  peculiar  sagacity  of  the  great  proboscidian,  and  illustrates 
also  the  disposition  to  make  good  use  of  his  tusks,  when  he  happens  to  have  them. 

“ One  evening,  whilst  riding  in  the  vicinity  of  Kandy,  towards  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  Major 
Davie’s  party  in  1803,  my  horse  evinced  some  excitement  at  a noise  which  approached  us  in  the  thick 
jungle,  and  which  consisted  of  a repetition  of  the  ejaculation  urmph  ! v/rmph  'l  in  a hoarse  and  dis- 
satisfied tone.  A turn  in  the  forest  explained  the  mystery,  by  bringing  me  face  to  face  with  a tame 
elephant,  unaccompanied  by  any  attendant.  He  was  labouring  painfully  to  carry  a heavy  beam  of 
timber,  which  he  balanced  across  his  tusks;  but  the  pathway  being  narrow,  he  was  forced  to  bend  his 
head  on  one  side  to  permit  it  to  pass  endways;  and  the  exertion  and  inconvenience  combined,  led  him 
to  utter  the  dissatisfied  sounds  which  disturbed  the  composure  of  my  horse.  On  seeing  us  halt,  the 
elephant  raised  his  head,  reconnoitered  us  for  a moment,  then  threw  down  the  timber,  and  forced 
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himself  backwards  among  the  brushwood,  so  as  to  leave  a passage,  of  which  he  exj>ected  us  to  avail 
ourselves.  My  horse  still  hesitated,  the  elephant  observed  it,  and  impatiently  thrust  himself  -till 
deeper  into  the  jungle,  repeating  his  cry  of  urmph  ! in  a voice  evidently  meant  to  encourage  us  to  come 
on.  Still  the  horse  trembled  ; and,  anxious  to  observe  the  instinct  of  the  two  sagacious  creatures,  I 
forbore  any  interference — again  the  elephant  wedged  himself  further  in  amongst  the  trees,  and  waited 
impatiently  for  us  to  pass  him  ; and  after  the  horse  had  done  so  tremblingly  and  timidlv,  I saw  the 
wise  creature  stoop  and  take  up  his  heavy  burden,  trim  and  balance  it  on  his  tusks,  and  resume  bis 
route,  hoarsely  snorting,  as  before,  liis  discontented  remonstrance.” 


tub  elephant  drawing  the  plough. 


hi  elephant  is  employed  in  various  services  in  India,  such  as  carrying  persons  certain  distances 
and  also  ploughing  the  soil. 

elephant  is  passionately  fond  of  the  sugar-cane.  One  of  the  beasts  fed,  on  one  occasion,  upon 
canes,  qui  e ost  ns  patience  when  ho  saw  his  neighbours  munching  their  favourite  viand,  while  he  was 
appai  enty  *.->  Urn.  .lust  as  a rude  boy  stamps  with  his  foot,  if  his  wishes  are  not  complied  with, 
t,  ns  e cp  inn  l,l|(  I "■  <nilh  with  his  trunk, but  the  moment  his  food  was  brought  he  was  quiet.  He  is 
fond  of  t n o\\  inn  ( n\  < s and  bits  of  earth  upon  his  back,  and,  in  idle  horn's,  this  is  a never-failing  resource. 

Bathing  is  a favourite  loci  cation  ol  the  elephant,  in  enjoying  which  lie  becomes  very  noisy. 
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Bishop  Hebei,  in  his  approach  to  Dacca,  saw  a number  of  elephants  enjoying  themselves  in  this 
wa\,  which  1r.  thus  nai  rates  . At  a distance  of  about  half  a mile  from  those  desolate  palaces,  a sound 
struck  my  ear,  as  if  from  the  water  itself  on  which  we  were  riding,  the  most  solemn  and  singular  I can 
conceive.  t was  ong,  loud,  deep,  and  tremulous,  something  between  the  blowing  of  a whale,  or,  perhaps, 
more  like  those  roaring  buoys  which  are  placed  in  the  mouths  of  some  English  harbours,  in  which  the 
winds  make  a noise  to  warn  ships  off  them.  ‘ Oh,’  said  Abdallah,  ‘ there  are  elephants  bathing  ; Dacca 
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much  place  for  elephant.’  I looked  immediately,  and  saw  about  twenty  of  these  fine  animals,  with 
their  heatls  aucl  trunks  just  appearing  above  the  water.  Their  bellowing  it  was  which  I had  heard,  and 
which  the  water  conveyed  to  us  with  a finer  effect  than  if  we  had  been  on  shore.” 

Somerville  thus  describes  the  capture  of  the  elephant : — 


On  distant  Ethiopia's  sunburnt  coasts, 

The  black  inhabitants  a pitfall  frame, 

With  slender  poles  the  wide,  capacious  mouth, 

And  hurdles  slight,  they  close;  o’er  these  is  spread 
A Hoor  of  verdant  turf,  with  all  its  flowers 
Smiling  delusive,  and  from  strictest  search 
Concealing  the  deep  grave  that  yawns  below. 

Then  boughs  of  trees  they  cut,  with  tempting  fruit 
Of  various  kinds  surcharged — the  downy  peach, 
The  clustering  vine,  and  of  bright?  golden  rind 
The  fragrant  orange.  Soon  as  evening  gray 
Advances  slow,  besprinkling  all  around 
With  kind,  refreshing  dews  the  thirsty  globe, 

The  stately  elephant  from  the  closest  shade 
With  step  majestic  strides,  eager  to  taste 


The  cooler  breeze,  that  from  the  sea-beat  shore 
Delightful  breathes,  or  in  the  limpid  stream 
To  lave  his  panting  sides;  joyous  he  scents 
The  rich  repast,  unweeting  of  the  death 
That  lurks  within.  And  soon  he  sporting  breaks 
The  brittle  boughs,  and  greedily  devours 
The  fruit  delicious.  Ah!  too  dearly  bought; 

The  price  is  life.  For  now  the  treacherous  turf 
Trembling  give3  way  ; and  the  unwieldy  beast, 
Self-sinking,  drops  into  the  dark  profound. 

So,  when  dilated  vapours,  struggling,  leave 

Th’  incumbent  earth;  if  chance  the  caverned  ground 

Shrinking  subside,  and  the  thin  surface  yield, 

Down  sinks  at  once  the  ponderous  dome,  engulfed 
With  all  its  towers.” 


Iu  the  forests  of  India,  all  the  males  do  not  remain  with  the  herd,  some  of  them  wandering  to  a 
distance.  The  natives  who  wish  to  capture  one  of  these,  secure  their  object  by  means  of  female  decoy 
elephants,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

This  method  is  worthy  of  further  notice.  In  the  middle  of  a forest,  where  these  animals  are  known 
to  abound,  a large  piece  of  ground  is  marked  out,  and  surrounded  with  strong  stakes  driven  into  the 
earth,  interwoven  with  branches  of  trees.  One  end  of  this  inclosure  is  narrow,  and  it  gradually  widens 
till  it  takes  in  a great  extent  of  country.  Several  thousand  men  are  employed  to  surround  the  herd 
of  elephants,  and  to  prevent  their  escape  ; they  kindle  large  fires  at  certain  distances,  and,  by  hallooing, 
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beatm"  drums  and  playing  discordant  instruments,  so  bewilder  tbe  poor  animals,  that  they  allow 
themselves  to  be  insensibly  driven,  by  some  thousands  more  Indians,  into  the  narrow  part  of  the 
inclosure,  into  which  they  are  decoyed  by  tame  female  elephants,  trained  to  this  service.  At  the 
extreme  end  of  the  large  area  is  a small  inclosure,  very  strongly  fenced  in,  and  guarded  on  all  sides, 
into  which  the  elephants  pass  by  a long  narrow  defile.  As  soon  as  one  enters  the  strait,  a strong  bar 
is  thrown  across  the  passage  from  behind.  He  now  finds  himself  separated  from  his  neighbours,  and 
goaded  on  all  sides  by  huntsmen,  who  are  placed  along  this  passage,  till  he  reaches  the  smaller  area, 
where  two  tame  female  elephants  are  stationed,  who  immediately  commence  to  discipline  him  with 
their  trunks,  till  lie  is  reduced  to  obedience,  and  suffers  himself  to  be  conducted  to  a tree,  to  which  he 
is  bound  by  the  leg,  with  stout  thongs  of  untauned  elk,  or  buck-skin.  The  tame  elephants  are  again 
conducted  to  the  inclosure,  where  the  same  operation  is  performed  on  the  others,  till  all  are  subdued. 
They  are  kept  bound  to  trees  for  several  days,  and  a certain  number  of  attendants  left  with  each 
animal  to  supply  him  with  food,  by  little  and  little,  till  he  is  brought  by  degrees  to  lie  sensible  of  kind- 
ness and  caresses,  and  thus  allows  himself  to  be  conducted  to  the  stable.  So  docile  and  susceptible  of 
domestication  is  the  elephant,  that,  in  a general  way,  fourteen  days  are  sufficient  to  reduce  the  animals 
to  perfect  obedience.  During  this  time  they  are  fed  daily  with  cocoa-nut  leaves,  of  which  they  are 
excessively  fond,  and  are  conducted  to  the  water  by  the  tame  females.  In  a short  time  the  elephant 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  voice  of  his  keeper,  and  at  last  quietly  resigns  his  freedom  and  great 
energies  to  the  dominion  of  man. 

After  detailing  the  preliminary  proceedings  of  the  native  hunters,  Sir  E.  Tennent — to  whom  we 
referred,  page  191,  and  to  whose  graphic  work  on  Ceylon  we  are  indebted  for  many  new  and 
interesting  particulars  about  the  elephant  * — proceeds  as  follows  : — 

“ Two  months  had  been  spent  in  these  preparations,  and  they  had  been  thus  far  completed,  on  the 
day  when  we  arrived  and  took  our  places  on  the  stage  erected  for  us,  overlooking  the  entrance  to  the 
corral.  Close  beneath  us,  a group  of  tame  elephants,  sent  by  the  temples  and  the  chiefs  to  assist  in  secur- 
ing the  wild  ones,  were  picketed  in  the  shade,  and  lazily  fanning  themselves  with  leaves.  Three  distinct 
herds,  whose  united  numbers  were  variously  represented  at  from  forty  to  fifty  elephants,  were  inclosed, 
and  were  at  that  moment  concealed  in  the  jungle  within  a short  distance  of  the  stockade.  Not  a sound 
was  permitted  to  be  made — each  person  spoko  to  his  neighbour  in  whispers — and  such  was  the  silence 
observed  by  the  multitude  of  the  watchers  at  their  posts,  that  occasionally  we  could  hear  the  rustling 
of  the  branches  as  some  of  the  elephants  stripped  off  their  leaves. 

“ Suddenly,  the  signal  was  made,  and  the  stillness  of  the  forest  was  broken  by  the  shouts  of  the 
guard,  the  rolling  of  the  drums  and  tomtoms,  and  the  discharge  of  muskets  ; and,  beginning  at  the 
most  distant  side  of  the  area,  the  elephants  were  urged  forwards  towards  the  entrance  into  the  corral. 

“The  watchers  along  the  line  kept  silence  only  until  the  herd  had  passed  them,  and  then,  joining 
the  cry  in  their  rear,  they  drove  them  onward  with  redoubled  shouts  and  noises.  The  tumult  increased 
as  the  terrified  rout  drew  near-,  swelling  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other,  as  the  herd,  in  their  panic, 
dashed  from  point  to  point  in  their  endeavours  to  force  the  line,  but  were  instantly  driven  back  by 
screams,  guns,  and  drums. 

“ At  length,  the  breaking  of  the  branches  and  the  crackling  of  the  brushwood  announced  their 
close  approach ; and  the  leader,  bursting  from  the  jungle,  rushed  wildly  forward  to  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  entrance,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  herd.  Another  moment,  and  they  would  have 
plunged  into  the  open  gate,  when  suddenly  they  wheeled  round,  re-entered  the  jungle,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  hunters,  resumed  their  original  position.  The  chief  herd-man  came  forward,  and  accounted  for  the 
freak  by  saying  that  a wild  pig — an  animal  which  the  elephants  are  said  to  dislike — had  started  out  of 
the  cover,  and  had  run  across  the  leader,  who  would  otherwise  have  made  direct  for  the  corral ; and  he 
intimated,  that  as  the  herd  was  now  in  the  highest  state  of  excitement — and  it  was  at  all  times  much 
more  difficult  to  effect  a successful  capture  by  daylight  than  by  night,  when  the  hunters’  fires  and  the 
flambeaux  act  with  double  effect — it  was  the  wish  of  the  hunters  to  defer  their  final  effort  till  the 
evening,  when  the  darkness  would  lend  a powerful  aid  to  their  exertions. 

“After  sunset  the  scene  exhibited  was  of  extraordinary  interest.  The  low  fires,  which  had  appa- 
rently only  smouldered  in  the  sunlight,  assumed  their  ruddy  glow  amidst  the  darkness,  and  threw  their 

C eylon.  Ily  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent,  K.C.S.,  LL.D.,  &c.  Longman  and  Co. 
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tiugo  over  the  groups  collected  around  them,  while  the  smoke  rose  in  eddies  through  the  rich  foliage  of  the 
trees.  The  crowds  of  spectators  maintained  profound  silence,  and  not  a sound  was  perceptible  beyond  the 
hum  of  an  insect.  On  a sudden,  the  stillness  was  broken  by  the  roll  of  a drum,  followed  by  a discharge  ot 
musketry.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  renewed  assault,  and  the  hunters  entered  tho  circle  with  shouts 
and  clamour ; dry  leaves  and  sticks  were  flung  upon  the  watch-fires  till  they  blazed  aloft,  and  formed 
a line  of  flame  on  every  side,  except  in  the  direction  of  the  corral,  which  was  studiously  kept  dark  ; 
and  thither  the  terrified  elephants  betook  themselves,  followed  by  the  yells  and  racket  of  their  pursuers. 

“They  approached  at  a rapid  pace,  trampling  down  the  brushwood,  and  crushing  the  dry  branches  ; 
the  leader  emerged  in  front  of  the  corral,  paused  for  an  instant,  stared  wildly  around,  and  then  rushed 
headlong  through  the  open  gate,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  herd. 

“ As  if  by  magic,  the  entire  circuit  of  the  corral — which  to  this  moment  had  been  kept  in  profound 
darkness— now  blazed  with  a thousand  lights,  every  hunter,  on  the  instant  that  the  elephants  entered, 
rushing  forward  to  the  stockade  with  a torch  kindled  at  the  nearest  watch-fire. 

“ The  elephants  first  dashed  to  the  very  exti-emity  of  the  inclosure,  and,  being  brought  up  by  the 
powerful  fence,  started  back  to  regain  the  gate,  but  found  it  closed.  Their  terror  was  sublime  : they 
hurried  round  the  corral  at  a rapid  pace,  but  saw  it  now  girt  by  fire  on  every  side ; they  attempted  to 
force  the  stockade,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  guards  with  spears  and  flambeaux  ; and  on  whichever 
side  they  approached,  they  were  repulsed  with  shouts  and  discharges  of  musketry.  Collecting  into  one 
group,  they  would  pause  for  a moment  in  apparent  bewilderment,  then  burst  off  in  another  direction, 
as  if  it  had  suddenly  occurred  to  them  to  try  some  point  which  they  had  before  overlooked ; but  again 
repulsed,  they  slowly  returned  to  their  forlorn  resting-place  in  the  centre  of  the  corral. 

“ The  interest  of  this  strange  scene  was  not  confined  to  the  spectators ; it  extended  to  the  tame 
elephants  which  were  stationed  outside.  At  the  first  approach  of  the  flying  herd,  they  evinced  the 
utmost  interest  in  the  scene.  Two  in  particular,  which  were  picketed  near  the  front,  were  intensely 
excited,  and  continued  tossing  their  heads,  pawing  the  ground,  and  starting  as  the  noise  drew  near. 
At  length,  when  the  grand  rush  into  the  corral  .took  place,  one  of  them  fairly  burst  from  her  fasten- 
ings, and  started  off  towards  the  herd,  levelling  a tree  of  considerable  size,  which  obstructed  her 
passage.” 

From  the  persecution  endured  from  man,  either  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  or  that,  when  tamed, 
the  animal  might  increase  the  splendour  of  state,  or  serve  as  a beast  of  burden,  and  render  assist- 
ance in  battle,  the  elephant  has  nearly  disappeared  from  the  interior  of  India,  and  is  found  wild  only 
on  the  less  elevated  portion  of  the  Himalaya  chain— namely,  in  the  forests  of  Dshemna,  Nepaul,  some 
parts  of  Ghauts  Tawai,  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  and  Ceylon.  On  the  upper  Indus,  near  Attock,  where 
Alexander  the  Great  had  his  first  elephant  hunt,  in  the  Punjab,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  not 
far  from  Kalpy,  where  the  native  princes  were  annually  accustomed  to  enjoy  the  chase,  and  capture 
many  of  these  animals,  there  is  not  now  a trace  of  this  noble  beast  to  be  found. 

The  skill  of  the  professional  elephant-catchers  in  Ceylon,  the  “ panikeas,”  as  they  are  called,  who 
inhabit  the  Moorish  villages,  in  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  island,  is  described  as  having  almost 
the  certainty  of  instinct. 

“ Hence,”  says  Sir  Emerson,  “ their  services  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  European  sportsmen  who  go 
down  into  their  country  in  search  of  game.  So  keen  is  their  glance,  that  almost  at  the  top  of  their 
speed,  like  hounds  running  ‘breast  high,’  they  will  follow  the  course  of  an  elephant  over  glades  covered 
with  stunted  grass,  where  the  eye  of  a stranger  would  fail  to  discover  a trace  of  its  passage,  and  on 
through  forests  strewn  with  dry  leaves,  where  it  seems  impossible  to  perceive  a footstep.  Here  they 
are  guided  by  a bent  or  broken  twig,  or  by  a leaf  dropped  from  the  animal’s  mouth,  on  which  they  can 
detect  the  pressure  of  a tooth.  If  at  fault,  they  fetch  a circuit,  like  a setter,  till,  lighting  on  some 
fresh  marks,  they  go  ahead  again  with  renewed  vigour.  So  delicate  is  the  sense  of  smell  in  the  ele- 
phant, and  so  indispensable  is  it  to  go  against  the  wind  in  approaching  him,  that  the  panikeas  on  these 
occasions,  when  the  wind  is  so  still  that  its  direction  cannot  be  otherwise  discerned,  will  suspend  the 
film  of  a gossamer  to  determine  it,  and  shape  their  course  accordingly. 

“They  are  enabled,  by  the  inspection  of  the  footmarks,  when  impressed  in  soft  clay,  to  describe 
the  size  as  well  as  the  number  of  a herd  before  it  is  seen ; the  height  of  an  elephant  at  the  shoulder 
being  as  nearly  as  possible  twice  the  circumference  oj  his  fore  foot." 
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A gentleman  who  had  resided  at  Ceylon  went  to  tlie  Zoological  Gardens.  There  was  at  that  time 
an  elephant,  a native  of  that  island,  belonging  to  the  Society,  in  the  Gardens ; but  at  first  he  took  no 
notice  of  this  gentleman.  When,  however,  the  poor  animal  heard  himself  addressed  in  the  Cingalese 
tonmie,  he  exhibited  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  joy;  turning  his  trunk  about,  and  caressing  his  new 
friend  with  all  the  delight  of  one  who,  “in  a strange  land,”  welcomes  the  arrival  of  another  from  his 


native  country. 

That  elephants  are  susceptible  of  the  most  tender  attachment  to  one  another,  is  evinced  by  the 
following  occurrence  : — Two  very  young  elephants — a male  and  female — were  taken  from  the  Island 


Shooting  elephants. 


of  Ceylon  to  Holland.  They  had  been  separated  from  each  other,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  from  the 
Hague  to  Paris,  where  a spacious  stable  had  been  constructed  for  them.  This  was  divided  into  two 
compartments,  which  were  connected  by  means  of  a trap-door.  Both  of  the  divisions  were  surrounded 
with  strong  wooden  paling.  The  morning  after  their  arrival,  they  were  taken,  to  this  habitation — the 
male  elephant  being  introduced  first.  With  an  air  of  suspicion  he  examined  the  place,  tried  each  of 
the  beams  by  shaking  it  with  his  trunk,  to  ascertain  if  it  were  fast ; and  he  endeavoured  to  turn  round 
the  large  screws  which  held  them  on  the  outside,  but  this  he  found  to  be  impracticable.  When  he 
came  to  the  trap-door,  between  the  two  partitions,  he  discovered  that  it  was  secured  onlv  by  a perpen- 
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dicular  iron  bolt,  which  he  lifted  up,  pushed  open  the  door,  and  then  went  in  to  the  other  partition, 
where  he  ate  his  breakfast. 

'It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  these  animals  had  been  separated,  in  order  to  be  conveyed  singly 
to  Paris ; and,  not  having  seen  one  another  for  several  months,  the  joy  they  expressed  on  meeting 
a<min,  is  not  to  be  described.  Running  instantly  together,  they  uttered  a cry  of  delight  tliat  shook  the 
whole  building,  and  blew  the  air  out  of  their  trunks  with  violence  resembling  the  blast  of  a smith’s 
bellows.  The  female’s  pleasure  seemed  to  be  the  more  lively  : she  expressed  it  by  moving  her  ears 
with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  tenderly  twining  her  trunk  around  the  body  of  the  male.  She  laid  it 
particularly  to  his  ear,  where  she  held  it  for  a considerable  time  motionless,  and,  after  having  folded  it 
again  about  his  body,  she  applied  it  to  her  own  mouth.  The  male,  in  like  manner,  folded  his  trunk 
around  the  body  of  the  female,  and  the  pleasure  he  felt  seemed  to  be  of  a more  sentimental  kind ; for 
he  expressed  it  by  shedding  an  abundance  of  tears.  Afterwards  they  had  one  stable  in  common,  and 
their  mutual  attachment  excited  much  interest. 

“ I once  saw,”  says  M.  D’Obsonville,  “ two  elephants  employed  in  demolishing  a wall,  by  the  orders 
of  their  cornacs,  which  they  had  previously  received,  and  were  encouraged  to  undertake  the  task  by  a 
promise  of  fruits  and  brandy.  They  united  their  powers,  placed  their  trunks  together,  which  were  i 
defended  by  a covering  of  leather,  pushed  against  the  strongest  part  of  the  wall,  repeating  their  efforts,  | 
while  they  carefully  watched  the  equilibrium.  At  length,  when  sufficiently  loosened,  by  applying  their  ’ 
whole  strength,  and  giving  a violent  push,  they  speedily  retreated  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  and  the  ! 
whole  wall  fell  to  the  ground.” 

A soldier  at  Pondicherry,  who  was  accustomed  to  share  what  he  had  with  an  elephant,  having  1 
drank,  one  day,  rather  too  freely,  and  finding  himself  pursued  by  the  guards,  who  were  about  to  take  him  ^ 
to  prison,  sought  refuge  under  the  elephant’s  body,  and  fell  asleep.  In  vain  did  the  guard  endeavour  to  i 
force  him  from  his  asylum,  as  the  elephant  defended  him  with  his  trunk.  The  next  morning  the  ■ 
soldier  was  alarmed  at  his  situation,  but  the  elephant  caressed  him  with  his  trunk,  and  allowed  him  to 
depart  in  safety. 

A female  elephant,  belonging  to  a gentleman  at  Calcutta,  who  was  ordered  from  the  upper  country  : 
to  Chittagong,  in  the  route  thither,  broke  loose  from  her  keeper,  and,  making  her  way  to  the  woods,  ] 
was  lost.  The  keeper  made  every  excuse  to  vindicate  himself,  which  the  master  of  the  animal  would 
not  listen  to,  but  branded  the  man  with  carelessness,  or  something  worse  ; for  it  was  instantly  supposed  . 
that  he  had  sold  the  elephant.  He  was  tried  for  it,  and  condemned  to  work  on  the  roads  for  life,  and 
his  wife  and  children  were  sold  for  slaves.  About  twelve  years  afterwards,  this  man,  who  was  known  to  : 
be  well  acquainted  with  breaking  elephants,  was  sent  into  the  country  with  a party,  to  assist  in  catch- 
ing wild  ones.  They  came  upon  a herd,  and  this  man  fancied  he  saw  amongst  the  group  his  long-lost  j 
elephant,  for  which  he  had  been  condemned.  lie  resolved  to  approach  it,  nor  could  the  strongest  1 
remonstrances  of  the  party  dissuade  him  from  the  attempt.  Having  reached  the  animal,  he  spoke  to  > 
her,  when  she  immediately  recognised  his  voice  ; she  waved  her  trunk  in  the  air  as  a token  of  saluta- 
tion, and  spontaneously  knelt  down,  and  allowed  him  to  mount  her  neck.  She  afterwards  assisted  in 
taking  other  elephants,  and  decoyed  three  young  ones,  to  which  she  had  given  birth  in  her  absence.  ; 
The  keeper  returned,  and  the  singular  circumstances  attending  the  recovery  being  told,  he  regained  his  i 
character ; and,  as  a recompense  for  his  unmerited  sufferings,  had  a pension  settled  on  him  for  life. 
This  elephant  was  afterwards  in  possession  of  Warren  Hastings,  when  governor-general  of  Hindostan. 

Sonnini  relates  that  all  Naples  witnessed  the  docility  of  an  elephant  belonging  to  the  king.  He  : 
afforded  great  assistance  to  the  masons  who  were  at  work  on  the  palace,  by  fetching  the  water  they 
required  in  large  copper  vessels  from  a neighbouring  well.  He  had  observed  that  these  vessels  were 
carried  to  the  brazier’s  when  they  wanted  any  repair.  Observing,  therefore,  one  day,  that  the  water 
ran  out  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  them,  ho  carried  it  of  his  own  accord  to  the  brazier,  receiving  it  from 
him  when  it  was  repaired,  and  then  returned  to  his  work.  This  elephant  used  to  go  about  the  streets 
ol  Naples  without  ever  injuring  any  one  : he  was  fend  of  playing  with  children,  whom  he  took  up  with 
his  trunk,  placed  them  on  his  back,  and  set  them  down  on  the  ground  without  their  ever  receiving 
the  smallest  hurt. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  by  those  who  have  had  the  charge  of  elephants,  that  they  seem 
sensible  of  being  i idiculed,  and  seldom  miss  an  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves  for  the  insults 
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they  receive  in  this  way.  An  artist  in  Paris  wished  to  draw  the  elephant  in  the  menagerie  at  the 
Jardiu  des  Plantes  in  an  extraordinary  attitude,  which  was  with  his  trunk  elevated  in  the  air,  and 
his  mouth  open.  An  attendant  on  the  artist,  to  make  the  elephant  preserve  the  attitude,  threw  fruits 
nto  his  mouth,  and  often  pretended  to  throw  them,  without  doing  so.  The  animal  became  irritated, 
and,  seeming  to  think  that  the  painter  was  the  cause  of  his  annoyance,  turned  to  him,  and  dashed  a 
quantity  of  water  from  his  trunk  over  the  paper  on  which  the  painter  was  sketching  the  portrait. 

^ olf,  in  his  “ A oyage  to  Ceylon,  relates  the  following  anecdote  : — A person  in  that  island,  who 
lived  near  a place  where  elephants  were  daily  led  to  water,  and  ofteu  sat  at  the  door  of  his  house,  used 
occasionally  to  give  one  of  these  animals  some  fig-leaves — a food  to  which  elephants  are  very  partial. 
Once  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  play  the  elephant  a trick.  He  wrapped  a stone  round  with  fig- 
leaves,  and  said  to  the  cornac,  “This  time  l will  give  him  a stone  to  eat,  and  see  how  it  will 
agree  with  him.  The  cornac  answered,  “ that  the  elephant  would  not  be  such  a fool  as  to  swallow 
a stone.  The  man,  however,  handed  the  stone  to  the  elephant,  who,  taking  it  with  his  trunk, 
immediately  let  it  fall  to  the  ground.  “You  see,”  said  the  keeper,  “that  I was  right;”  and,  without 
further  words,  drove  away  his  elephants.  After  they  were  watered,  he  was  conducting  them  again  to 
their  stable.  The  man  who  had  played  the  elephaut  the  trick  was  still  sitting  at  his  door,  when, 
before  he  was  aware,  the  animal  ran  at  him,  threw  his  trunk  around  his  body,  and,  dashing  him  to  the 
ground,  trampled  him  immediately  to  death. 

As  we  issued,  some  years  ago,  from  the  Python-house  into  the  open  air  of  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
there  stretched  before  us  the  whole  length  of  the  avenue,  arched  with  lime-trees  in  summer,  a veritable 
scene  of  verdure.  It  was  a charming  picture  to  see  the  docile  elephant  pacing  towards  us  with 
ponderous  and  majestic  steps,  whilst,  in  the  scarlet  houda,  happy  children  swayed  from  side  to  side  as 
she  marched.  One  of  our  engravings  faithfully  represents  this  animal  with  her  calf,  as  they  appeared 
in  these  Gardens.  The  mother  stood  seven  feet  high,  and  was  bought  at  the  fair  of  Cawnpore,  in 
August,  1850.  The  young  one  was  born  on  the  march  between  that  place  and  Calcutta,  about  a 
month  after  the  purchase  of  the  mother.  They  arrived  in  the  Gardens  in  April,  1851.  The  calf 
measured,  at  the  time  the  two  were  drawn,  five  feet  two  inches  at  the  highest  part  of  the  back,  and 
about  four  feet  eight  at  the  shoulder.  At  the  most  tender  age  it  differed  very  little  from  an  adult, 
the  chief  indication  of  infancy  being  in  its  smaller  size. 

It  was  a pleasant  thing  to  watch  them  take  their  bath.  Most  thoroughly  did  they  enjoy  it, 
going  down,  down,  down,  into  the  sloping  basin,  and  indulging  in  the  most  vivacious  gambols.  After 
bathing  they  frequently  rolled  in,  and  covered  themselves  with  liquid  mud,  and  the  tracks  which 
they  left  in  the  soft  earth  which  surrounded  their  abode,  which  they  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  mud 
bath,  was  worthy  of  notice. 

The  mother,  after  affording  delight  to  the  public  for  several  years,  died  from  the  effects  of  a 
storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Such,  indeed,  was  what  may  seem,  at  first,  the  singular  verdict  of 
the  medical  man  who  made  his  post-mortem.  The  terror,  however,  inspired  by  the  storm,  appears 
to  have  produced  some  nervous  disease,  under  which  she  succumbed.  The  young  animal  remained, 
that  used  to  suck  his  huge  mother,  to  the  delight  of  the  crowd  of  children,  and  to  the  disgust  of  the 
rhinoceros,  who  is  the  sworn  enemy  to  all  elephants. 

The  tenderest  affection,  it  may  be  remarked,  appears  to  subsist  between  the  elephant  and  the 
calf.  Tavernier  says,  “When  merchants  bring  elephants  to  any  place  of  sale,  ’tis  a pleasant  sight  to 
•see  them  go  along.  There  are  old  and  young  together,  and  when  the  old  are  gone  by,  the  children 
run  after  the  little  ones,  and  leap  upon  their  backs,  giving  them  something  to  eat ; but  they,  per- 
ceiving their  dams  are  gone  forward,  throw  the  children  off  without  hurting  them,  and  double  their 
pace.”  Bruce  mentions  that  a young  elephant  came  boldly  out  to  defend  its  wounded  mother,  and 
ran  upon  the  men  and  horses,  heedless  of  its  own  life  or  safety,  till  ouc  of  the  hunters  ran  it  through 
with  a lance. 

THE  AFRICAN  ELEPHANT* 

The  head  of  the  African  is  smaller,  rounder,  more  elongated,  and  less  irregular  than  is  that  of  the 
Asiatic  kind ; the  ears  are  nearly  twice  as  large,  and  the  tail  not  above  half  the  length. 

* Elephas  Africanu.s.  Cuvier. 
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On  the  banks  of  the  Fish  River  this  animal  abounds.  Mr.  Rose,  who  accompanied  some  elephant- 
hunters  in  South  Africa,  was  told,  on  good  authority,  that  as  many  as  three  thousand  in  a troop  had 
been  seen  in  that  locality;  indeed,  the  surrounding  country  appeared  to  have  been  the  abode  of 
elephants  for  ages,  the  paths  or  beaten  roads  made  by  them  intersecting  it  in  all  directions. 

Of  one  territory,  comprising  an  irregular  area  of  about  two  million  acres,  from  which  the  Kaffirs 
and  Gonaquas  were  expelled,  and  which  was  resorted  to  by  wild  animals  in  considerable  numbers, 
Mr.  Pringle  gives  the  following  highly  graphic  account  : — 

“ The  upper  part  of  this  extensive  tract  is  an  exceedingly  wild  and  bewildering  region,  broken 
into  innumerable  ravines,  encumbered  with  rocks  and  precipices,  and  impenetrable  woods  and  jungles) 
and  surrounded  on  almost  every  side  by  lofty  and  sterile  mountains.  During  our  first  day’s  journey, 
although  we  saw  many  herds  of  large  game,  such  as  quaggas,  gnus,  hartebeests,  koodoos,  with  a variety 
of  smaller  antelopes,  there  was  no  appearance  of  elephants  ; but  in  the  course  of  the  second  day,  as 
we  pursued  our  route  down  the  valley  of  the  Koonap  River,  we  became  aware  that  a numerous  troop 
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of  these  gigantic  animals  had  recently  preceded,  as  footprints  of  all  dimensions,  from  eight  to  fifteen 
inches  in  diameter,  were  everywhere  visible  ; and  in  the  swampy  spots  on  the  banks  of  the  river  it  was 
evident  that  some  of  them  had  been  luxuriously  enjoying  themselves,  by  rolling  their  unwieldy  bulks 
in  the  ooze  and  mud. 

“But  it  was  in  the  groves  and  jungles  that  they  had  left  the  most  striking  proofs  of  their  recent 
presence  and  peculiar  habits.  In  many  places  paths  had  been  trodden  through  the  midst  of  dense, 
strong  forests,  otherwise  impenetrable.  They  appeared  to  have  opened  these  paths  with  great  judgment, 
always  taking  the  best  and  straightest  cut  to  the  next  open  savanna,  or  ford  of  the  river  ; and  in  this 
way  they  were  of  the  greatest  use  to  us,  by  pioneering  our  route  through  a most  difficult  and  intricate 
country,  never  yet  traversed  by  a wheel-carriage,  and  great  part  of  it,  indeed,  inaccessible  even  on 
horseback,  except  for  the  aid  of  these  powerful  and  sagacious  animals. 

“ In  such  places  (as  the  Hottentots  assured  me)  the  great  bull  elephants  always  march  in  the  van, 
bursting  through  the  jungle  as  a bullock  would  through  a field  of  hops,  treading  down  the  thorny 
brushwood,  and  breaking  with  his  proboscis  the  larger  branches  that  obstruct  his  passage  ; the  females 
and  younger  part  of  the  herd  follow  in  his  wake  in  single  file;  and  in  this  manner  a path  is  cleared 
through  the  densest  woods  and  forests,  such  as  it  would  take  the  pioneers  of  an  army  no  small  labour 
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to  accomplish.  Among  the  groves  of  mimosa  trees,  which  were  thinly  sprinkled  over  the  grassy 
meadows  along  the  river’s  margin,  the  traces  of  the  elephants  were  not  less  apparent.  Immense 
numbers  of  these  trees  had  been  torn  out  of  the  ground  and  placed  in  an  inverted  jx>sition,  in  order  to 
enable  the  animals  to  browse  at  their  ease  on  the  soft  and  juicy  roots,  which  form  a favourite  part  of 
their  food.  I observed  that  in  numerous  instances  where  the  trees  were  of  considerable  size,  the  elepliant 
had  employed  one  of  his  tusks  exactly  as  we  should  use  a crow-bar,  thrusting  it  under  the  roots  to 
loosen  their  hold  of  the  earth  before  he  could  tear  them  up  with  his  proboscis.  Many  of  the  larger 
mimosas  had  resisted  all  these  efforts  ; and,  indeed,  it  is  only  after  heavy  rains,  when  the  soil  is  soft  and 
loose,  that  they  can  successfully  attempt  this  operation. 

“ Whilst  we  were  admiring  these  and  other  indications  of  the  elephant’s  strength  and  sagacity, 
we  suddenly  found  ourselves,  on  issuing  from  a woody  defile,  through  one  of  the  wild  paths  I have 
mentioned,  in  the  midst  of  a numerous  herd  of  these  animals.  None  of  them,  however,  were  very 
close  upon  us  ; but  they  were  seen  scattered,  in  little  clumps,  over  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a valley 
two  or  three  miles  in  length  ; some  browsing  on  the  succulent  speckbroom  ( Poslulacaria  afro),  which 
clothe  the  skirts  of  the  hills  on  either  side ; others  at  work  among  the  mimosa  trees  sprinkled  over 
the  low  and  grassy  savanna.  As  we  proceeded  cautiously  onwards,  and  some  of  these  parties  came 
more  distinctly  into  view  (consisting,  apparently,  in  many  instances,  of  separate  families,  the  male,  the 
female,  and  the  young,  of  different  sizes),  the  gigantic  magnitude  of  the  leaders  became  more  and  more 
striking.  The  calm  and  stately  tranquillity  of  their  deportment,  too,  was  remarkable.  Though  we 
were  a band  of  about  a dozen  horsemen,  including  our  Hottentot  attendants,  they  seemed  either  not 
to  observe,  or  altogether  to  disregard,  our  march  down  the  valley.” 

A little  squadron,  engaged  in  surveys  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagascar,  under  Captain  Owen, 
on  taking  leave  of  the  latter  island,  proceeded  to  the  Bay  of  Delagoa.  A party  set  out  to  ascend  one 
of  the  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  the  hippopotamus.  Whilst  they  were  in  quest  of  the  haunts 
of  these  huge  annuals,  a shrill,  angry  scream  reached  their  ears,  and,  presently,  Mr.  Barrette,  a midship- 
man,  rushed  from  the  reeds,  his  face  covered  with  blood,  calling  loudly  for  assistance  to  Lieutenant 
Arlett,  who  had  just  been  attacked  by  an  elephant.  The  party  proceeded  to  the  spot,  and  found  their 
unfortunate  comrade  stretched  motionless  on  his  back,  covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  and  his  eyes 
startiug  from  their  sockets,  in  all  the  expressive  horror  of  a violent  death.  It  was  some  time  before 
he  showed  any  symptoms  of  life ; they  succeeded,  however,  in  carrying  him  on  board,  where  he 
gradually  recovered  ; and,  when  he  became  sufficiently  collected,  he  gave  an  account  of  what  had  befallen 
him,  which  shows  the  extraordinary  sagacity  of  the  elephant,  even  in  its  wild  state.  He,  at  the  first 
approach  of  the  animal,  thought  he  had  stumbled  on  an  enormous  hippopotamus — the  object  of  their 
pursuit — but  was  soon  undeceived. 

The  animal,  which  appeared  highly  irritated  at  the  intrusion,  waved  its  trunk  in  the  air,  and,  the 
moment  he  sjxjke,  reared  up  on  its  hind  legs,  turned  short  round,  and,  with  a shrill,  passionate  cry, 
rushed  after  him,  bearing  down  the  opposite  reeds  in  his  way,  while  Lieutenant  Arlett  vainly  attempted 
to  effect  his  escape.  For  a short  time  he  had  hopes  of  eluding  his  pursuer,  as  the  animal  perceived  one 
of  the  seamen  mounted  on  the  top  of  a tree,  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  three  in  circumference, 
menacing  him  by  his  voice  and  gestures  while  preparing  to  fire.  The  elephant  turned  short  round,  and, 
shrieking  with  rage,  made  a kind  of  spring  against  the  tree,  its  if  to  reach  the  object  of  his  attack, 
when  his  ponderous  weight  brought  the  whole  to  the  ground,  but,  fortunately,  without  hurting  the 
man,  who  slipped  among  the  reeds.  The  ferocious  animal  still  followed  him,  foaming  with  rage,  to  the 
rising  bank  of  the  river,  the  man  crying  loudly,  “An  elephant!  an  elephant!”  until,  closely  pressed 
by  his  pursuer,  both  the  man  and  the  elephant  came  upon  the  top  of  the  slope,  where  the  party,  who 
had  heard  his  cries,  were  prepared,  and  instantly  fired  a volley  as  the  elephant  appeared.  This  made 
him  return  with  increased  fury  to  Mr.  Arlett,  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  escape,  stumbled  and  fell — the 
huge  beast  running  over  him,  and  severely  bruising  his  anklt* 

As  soon  as  he  had  passed,  Mr.  Arlett  arose,  and  limping  with  pain,  attempted  once  more  to  retreat, 
but  the  animal  returned  to  the  attack  ; his  trunk  was  flourished  in  the  air,  and  the  next  moment  the 
unfortunate  officer  was  struck  senseless  to  the  ground.  On  recovering  himself,  his  situation  appeared 
hopeless,  his  huge  antagonist  standing  over  him,  chafing  and  screaming  with  rage,  pounding  the  earth 
with  his  feet,  and  ploughing  it  with  his  tusks.  When  the  party  first  saw  them,  Mr.  Arlett  was  lying 
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between  the  elephant’s  legs,  and  had  it  been  the  intention  of  the  animal  to  destroy  him,  placing  a foot 
on  his  senseless  body  would,  in  a moment,  have  crushed  him  to  atoms  ; but  it  is  probable  that  his  object 
was  only  to  punish  and  alarm,  not  to  kill — such  conjecture  being  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  this  noble  but  revengeful  beast. 

It  appeared  that  the  elephant,  on  his  last  return,  had  filled  his  trunk  with  mud,  which,  after  he 
had  turned  Mr.  Arlett  on  his  back,  and  had  forced  open  his  mouth,  he  blew  down  his  throat,  injecting 
a large  quantity  into  the  stomach.  It  was  this  that  produced  the  inflated  appeai-ance  of  Mr.  Arlett’s  coun- 
tenance— for  he  was  almost  in  a state  of  suffocation,  and,  for  three  days  after  this  adventure,  he 
occasionally  vomited  quantities  of  blue  sand. 

Lieutenant  Moodie,  in  his  amusing  “ Ten  Years  in  South  Africa,”  gives  the  following  account  of 
his  elephant  hunting  : — 

“ Some  months  after  forming  my  new  settlement,  I engaged  a Hottentot  to  shoot  elephants  and 
buffaloes  for  me,  on  condition  of  receiving  half  of  the  profits.  This  man,  who  was  called  Jan  Wilde- 
man,  was  a most  expert  hunter,  rarely  failing  to  kill  on  the  spot  whatever  he  fired  at.  He  was  a 
complete  wild  man  of  the  woods,  and  had  as  many  wiles  as  a fox  in  escaping  the  dangers  to  which  he 
was  daily  exposed.  His  activity  was  most  extraordinary  ; and  I was  often  surprised  with  his  nimbleness 
in  climbing  the  highest  trees  to  get  at  the  wild  vines  growing  over  their  tops.  While  I was  considering 
how  I could  get  up,  he  would  take  hold  of  one  of  the  ‘ baboon’s  ropes,’  as  they  are  called,  which  hang 
in  festoons  from  the  branches,  and,  in  a few  seconds,  he  would  be  perched  like  a crow  on  the  top, 
enjoying  my  surprise,  and  flinging  down  whole  bunches  of  the  fruit. 

“ Though  naturally  timid,  he  had  acquired,  by  long  practice,  such  entire  confidence  in  the  correct- 
ness of  his  aim,  that  he  would  go  right  up  to  an  elephant  in  the  woods,  and  bring  him  down  with  the 
first  shot.  Sometimes,  however,  his  gun  would  miss  fire,  when  he  had  to  betake  himself  to  his  heels, 
and,  by  his  agility  and  address,  never  failed  to  effect  his  escape.  His  adventures  of  this  kind  would 
fill  a volume. 

“ Wildeman  came  to  inform  me,  one  evening,  that  he  had  shot  three  elephants  and  a buffalo ; and 
that  there  was  a young  elephant  still  remaining  with  the  body  of  its  dead  mother,  which  he  thought 
might  be  caught  and  brought  home  alive.  There  happened  to  be  two  friends  with  me  from  the  district 
of  Albany  who  had  never  seen  an  elephant,  and  whom,  therefore,  I persuaded  to  accompany  me. 

“As  soon  as  we  had  finished  our  hreakfast,  we  set  off,  accompanied  by  Jan  \V  ildeman,  my  Hot- 
tentot, Speulman,  and  their  wives,  to  assist  in  cutting  up  the  buffalo,  and  carrying  the  flesh  home. 
Entering  the  forest,  Jan  first  brought  us  to  the  carcase  of  the  buffalo  ; but  the  fellow  was  so  lazy,  that 
he  had  not  taken  out  the  entrails,  and,  the  weather  being  warm,  the  flesh  was  unfit  for  use.  He  next 
led  us  to  one  of  the  elephants  he  had  killed,  and  showed  us  the  place  whence  he  had  fired.  The  ball 
had  entered  the  shoulder  in  a slanting  direction,  and  passed  through  the  heart.  I his  was  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  shot,  as  he  required  to  be  very  near  to  hit  the  right  place,  for  the  ball  to  penetrate 
through  s\ich  a mass  of  skin  and  flesh. 

“ In  shooting  elephants,  it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with  balls  made  of  an  equal  mixture  of  tin 
and  lead,  as  lead  balls  generally  flatten  on  the  skin  or  bones.  Our  ignorance  of  this  circumstance  at 
Fredericksburgh  accounts  for  the  trouble  we  experienced  in  killing  the  elephants  there. 

“After  following  several  of  the  paths  made  by  these  animals,  and  struggling  through  the  tangled 
niazes  of  the  forest,  we  ascended  a steep,  sandy  ridge,  covered  with  low  bushes,  near  the  shore,  and,  on 
reaching  the  top,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  carcase  of  another  of  the  elephants,  and  the  young  one 
standing  by  it.  At  a few  paces’  distance,  we  saw  a large  elephant  browsing  among  the  low  bushes. 
He  smelt  us  as  soon  as  we  appeared  on  the  top  of  the  hill ; and,  throwing  up  his  trunk,  and  spreading 
out  his  huge  ears,  uttered  a most  discordant  cry.  ‘ Gownatsi ! ejaculated  Jan  Wildeman,  ‘ that  s the 
rascal  that  gave  me  so  much  trouble  yesterday;  he’s  as  cunning  as  the  devil.  The  dogs  instantly 
assailed  the  animal,  and,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  seize  them  with  his  trunk,  he  made  off. 
The  dogs  now  attacked  the  young  elephant,  and  chased  him  up  the  steep,  sandy  hill  where  we  were 
standing.  My  visitors,  who  were  unaccustomed  to  large  game,  were  exceedingly  agitated.  I hey  had 
brought  a gun  with  them,  for  form’s  sake,  but  had  neglected  to  load  it.  One  of  them,  who  was  a 
Scotsman,  seized  me  by  the  coat,  and  cried  out,  in  great  agony  ‘Eli,  man  ! whaurll  we  rin  1 whaui  11 
we  rin  V It  was  no  use  telling  him  that  there  was  not  any  danger,  for  he  still  kept  fast  hold  of  me, 
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Baying,  ‘What!  nae  danger,  man,  and  the  been!  coinin’  right  up  aiming  us?  I say,  man,  what’ll  we 
do?  Whaur’ll  we  rin  V The  women  instinctively  ran  and  squatted  themselves  down  behind  the 
bushes. 

“ As  soon  as  I could  break  loose  from  the  grasp  of  my  countryman,  I ran  to  endeavour  to  seize 
the  young  elephant  by  the  trunk,  and  Speulman  took  his  stand  on  the  opposite  side  for  the  same 
purpose.  I was  astonished  at  the  nimbleness  with  which  the  animal  ascended  the  steep  hill.  As 
he  approached  the  spot  where  we  stood,  we  found  he  was  much  older  than  we  expected,  being  nearly  as 
large  as  an  ox ; and,  after  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  get  hold  of  his  trunk,  we  were  obliged  to 
give  him  a free  passage  between  us.  I now  picked  up  my  gun,  and  gave  chase  to  him;  but  he  ran  so, 
fast,  that  I could  not  overtake  him. 

“ I was  Well  pleased  we  had  not  succeeded  in  seizing  him,  as,  in  all  probability,  he  would  have 
done  us  some  serious  injury  with  his  tusks,  which  were  just  appearing  at  the  root  of  the  trunk.  When 
they  are  only  a few  days  old,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  catching  them,  and  they  become  docile  almost 
immediately.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  rear  them  with  cow’s  milk,  but  without  success.” 

Elephants  are  still  numerous  in  the  interior,  and  are  killed  both  by  the  Kaffirs  and  the  Boers.  The 
elephant  hunt  seems  to  have  peculiar  fascination  for  the  latter — fnen  and  boys,  from  the  age  of  fourteen  r. 
to  seventy,  following  the  exciting  sport.  An  Englishman,  however,  oneWilliam  Fitzgerald,  is  said  to  bear 
away  the  palm  as  the  most  fearless  hunter;  for,  during  the  last  year,  he  remained  in  the  Veldt  without 
cover  for  nearly  three  months,  accompanied  by  two  hall-caste  servants.  These  three  are  said  to  have 
killed,  during  that  period,  seventy  elephants,  the  tusks  of  which  weighed  three  thousand  pounds ! ? 
Ivory  is  exported  by  these  Boers  in  large  quantities  ; those  of  Zautpansberg  alone,  in  the  short  spare  | 
of  three  months,  having  brought  sixty  thousand  pounds,  Dutch  weight,  or  nearly  thirty  tons. 

Another  family  of  Pacliydermes * consists  of  animals  which,  apparently,  have  but  one  toe,  and  a 
single  hoof,  or  shoe,  to  each  foot,  but  on  each  side  of  the  metacarpus  and  the  metatarsus  are  bony 
points,  or  processes,  which  represent  two  lateral  toes.  Here  we  find  a series  of  remarkable  and  inter- 
esting creatures. 


THE  lIORSE.f 

The  structure  of  the  Hotse  and  of  kindred  animals  is  calculated  to  secure  strength  with  fleet- 
ness.  The  consolidation  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  is  carried  further  than  it  is  in  the  ox  and  other 
ruminants;  for,  in  place  of  their  two  parallel  phalanges,  which  are  articulated  with  the  cannon-bone, 
there  is  here  only  a single  metatarsal  bone.  The  three  phalanges  of  which  that  single  finger  consist, 
bear  the  names  of  the  pastern , the  coronet , and  the  coffin-bom;  and  the  hoof,  of  course,  is  single  like- 
wise ; there  is  also  a small  bone  connected  with  the  last,  called  the  shuttle-bone.  To  the  cannon- 
bone  are  joined,  behind  and  on  the  side,  two  much  shorter  and  very  slender  bones,  which  are  rudiments 
of  the  other  metacarpal  bones.  They  have  been  termed  the  styloid , or  splint-bones  ; and  are  generally 
united  with  the  cannon-bone. 

The  scapula  of  the  horse  is  very  narrow,  and  placed  nearly  in  a straight  line  with  the 
humerus,  which  latter  bone  is  very  short,  and  scarcely  descends  below  the  line  of  the  chest  The 
thigh-bone  is  also  unusually  short.  The  muscles,  which  extend  the  joint,  and  throw  the  thigh  back- 
wards in  kicking,  are  particularly  powerful.  This  is  the  natural  defensive  action  of  the  horse  ; and 
its  force  is  increased  by  a particular  process  with  which  the  bone  is  furnished,  and  which  has  the 
form  of  a strong-curved  spine,  situated  on  the  outside,  giving  to  the  muscles  the  advantage  of  a long 
lever.  The  cervical  vertebrae  have  only  short  spinous  processes,  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  the 
motions  ot  the  neck.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  vertebral  of  the  back,  these  processes  arc  remarkably 
long,  especially  at  the  part  where  the  shoulder  rests,  their  projection  constituting  what  is  called  the 
withers. 

Hie  astragal  is  the  buckle,  ankle,  or  sling-bone ; the  upper  bone  of  the  foot  supporting  the  tibia. 
The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  furnished  at  the  cardia  with  a spiral  fold  of  the  inner,  or  cuticular, 
membrane,  which  forms  a complete  valve,  offering  no  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  food  from  the 
oesophagus,  but  obstructing  the  return  of  any  part  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  that  passage. 

* Equidic.  f Equus  cnballus. 
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The  brain  of  the  horse  is  large,  and  has  many  convolutions,  as  the  engraving  will  render  apparent. 
The  early  history  of  the  horse  is  involved  in  obscurity.  In  the  Sacred  Writings  alone  have  we  any 
probable  trace  of  its  original  subjugation,  or  even  a hint  as  to  the  nation  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so 
valuable  a boon.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist  in  a state  of  nature, 
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and  that  not  a single  indication  remains  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  form,  the  colour,  or  the  habits 
by  which  it  was  characterised  before  it  became  the  servant  of  man,  or  how  far  it  may  have  differed 
from  the  present  domesticated  races.  Even  “the  wild  horses  that  are  to  be  found  in  several  parts  of 
the  world  afford  us,”  says  Mr.  Bell,  “ no  clue  to  the  clearer  elucidation  of  their  original  character.” 
W e shall  notice  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  this  valuable  race. 


THE  HORSES  OE  ARABIA. 

The  horse  is  believed  to  exist  in  a liner  condition  in  Arabia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Formerly  many  lived  in  a wild  state  in  the  deserts  which  cover  so  much  of  the  soil  of  the  country, 
and  were  caught,  not  by  the  chase — for  that  was  impossible— but  by  entangling  them  in  concealed 
pits ; after  which  they  were  reduced  to  subjugation  by  hunger  and  fatigue.  But,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  demand  for  Arabian  horses,  they  are  rarely  seen  in  a wild  state. 

The  horseis  involved  in  the  most  ancient  superstitions  of  the  people  of  Arabia.  They  believe  him  to  be 
endowed  with  a nature  superior,  not  in  degree  only,  but  in  kind,  to  that  of  other  animals,  and  to  have 
been  framed  by  the  Almighty  with  a special  regard  to  the  convenience  of  man,  and  the  setting  forth 
of  his  person  It  is  one  of  their  old  proverlw,  that,  after  man,  the  most  eminent  creature  is  the  horse  ; 
the  best  employment  is  that  of  rearing  it;  the  most  delightful  posture  is  that  of  sitting  on  its  back; 
and  the  most  meritorious  of  domestic  actions  is  that  of  feeding  it.  Mahomet  himself  did  not  disdain 
to  inculcate  a lesson  of  kindness  towards  the  horse.  “ As  many  grains  of  barley,”  said  he,  “ as  arc 
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contained  in  the  food  we  give  to  a lior.se,  so  many  indulgences  do  we  daily  gain  by  giving  it.”  The 
belief  is  widely  spread  that  the  best  breeds  are  descended  from  five  favourite  mares  of  the  prophet, 
on  which  he  and  his  friends  fled  from  Mecca  to  Medina. 

Almost  every  man  in  Arabia  has  his  horse,  not  for  burden,  but  for  his  own  pleasure  and  conve- 
nience. His  only  dwelling  is  his  tent,  and  there  the  animal  resides  like  a member  of  the  family.  During 
the  day,  it  is  generally  kept  saddled  at  the  door,  ready  to  start  on  any  excursion  which  its  master  uiav 
desire  to  take.  It  is  provided  with  shoes  of  soft,  flexible  iron,  hammered  cold,  and  very  small,  that  the 
swiftness  may  not  be  impeded.  The  saddle  is  of  wood,  covered  with  Spanish  leather,  and  the  stirrups  are 
short,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  rider  occasionally  standing,  considerably  removed  above  the  horse’s  back. 
The  Arab  uses  no  stimulant.  A slight  pressure  will  make  the  animal  fly  like  the  wind  ; and  if,  in  the 
midst  of  his  career,  the  rider  should  fall  off,  the  horse  will  stop  till  he  is  re-mounted.  By  night  the 
horse  sleeps  amidst  the  family,  whom  it  takes  care  never  to  hurt,  and  who  caress  it  as  they  would  a 
favourite  among  themselves.  Kept  from  food  by  day,  it  is  regaled  at  night  with  a nose-bag  full  of 
barley,  which  is  removed  in  the  morning. 

All  Arabian  horses  are  not,  however,  of  similar  excellence.  There  are,  at  least,  three  breeds  ol 
very  different  character— namely,  the  A ttechi,  an  inferior  breed,  on  which  little  value  is  set ; the 
Kadischi,  a mixed  breed,  answering  to  the  half-bred  horses  of  this  country ; and  the  Kochlani,  the 
superior  breed,  whose  genealogies  are  preserved.  The  last  are  principally  reared  by  the  Bedouins  in 
the  remoter  districts,  and  their  exportation  is  a considerable  branch  of  trade. 

When  an  animal  of  this  race  is  born,  the  owner  carefully  receives  it  in  his  arms,  and  so  cherishes 
it  for  several  hours,  washing  and  stretching  its  tender  limbs,  and  caressing  it  as  he  would  a baby.  In 
time,  he  places  it  on  its  legs,  and,  from  its  first  movements,  prognosticates  its  future  excellences  or 
defects.  He  ties  the  ears  together  over  its  head,  that  they  may  assume  an  upward-pointed  direction, 
and  presses  the  tail  outwards,  that  it  may  be  carried  high.  At  the  end  of  a month,  the  colt  is  weaned, 
and  for  the  space  of  a hundred  days  thereafter  it  is  allowed  no  food  but  camel’s  milk.  Gradually,  and 
with  great  care,  it  is  accustomed  to  eat  wheat  and  barley.  Some,  however,  feed  them  on  a paste  composed 
of  dates  ; others,  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  spirit,  give  raw  flesh. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  a certificate  respecting  the  birth  of  a horse  : — 

“ God. 

Enoch. 

In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures,  peace  and  prayers  be  with  our  Lord 
Mahomet  and  his  family,  and  his  followers,  until  the  day  of  judgment ; and  peace  be  with  all  those 
who  read  this  wilting  and  understand  its  meaning. 

“ The  present  deed  relates  to  the  grayish-brown  colt,  with  four  white  feet  and  a white  mark  on 
the  forehead,  of  the  true  breed  of  Saklawye , called  Obeyan,  whose  skin  is  as  bright  and  unsullied  as 
milk,  resembling  those  horses  of  which  the  prophet  said,  ‘ True  riches  are  a noble  and  pure  breed  of 
horses;’  and  of  which  God  said,  ‘ The  war-horses,  those  which  plunge  into  the  battle  early  in  the 
morning.’  And  God  spoke  the  truth  in  his  incomparable  Book.  This  Saklawye  gray  colt  was  bought 
by  Khosrun,  the  son  of  Emheyt,  of  the  tribe  of  Zebaa,  an  Aeneze  Arab.  The  sire  of  this  colt  is  the 
excellent  bay  horse  called  Merdjan,  of  the  breed  of  the  Koheylan ; its  dam  is  the  famous  white 
Saklawye  mare,  known  by  the  name  of  Djeroua.  According  to  what  we  have  seen  we  attest  here,  upon 
our  hopes  of  felicity,  and  upon  our  girdles,  O Sheiks  of  Wisdom  and  Possessors  of  Horses  ! that  this  gray 
colt,  above-mentioned,  is  more  noble  even  than  his  sire  and  his  dam.  And  this  we  attest,  according  to 
our  best  knowledge,  by  this  valid  and  perfect  deed.  Thanks  be.  to  God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures ! — 
Written  on  the  16th  of  Saphar,  in  the  year  1223  (a.d.  1808).  Witness,”  <fcc. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  tenderness  with  which  the  Arab  treats  his  horse  in  general ; yet,  there  is 
one  era  in  its  life  when  he  acts  in  a very  opposite  manner.  When  he  desires  to  try  its  powers,  he 
brings  it  out,  springs  upon  its  back,  and  its  first  expedition  is  a hurried  one  of  perhaps  fifty  miles, 
without  one  moment’s  respite ; after  which  ho  plunges  it  into  water  just  deep  enough  to  receive  the 
whole  of  its  jaded  body.  If,  thereafter,  his  mare  eats  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  he  considers  her  as 
having  established  her  character  as  a genuine  member  of  the  Kochlani  breed. 

The  Arab,  it  should  be  remarked,  rides  mares  alone,  considering  that,  in  his  frequent  nocturnal 
attacks,  horses  would  be  sure  to  neigh,  and  thereby  give  the  alarm  on  approaching  the  quarters  of  the 
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enemy.  On  the  other  linnd,  the  Funges  of  Africa  ride  only  male  horses ; they  are  in  an  open  plain 
country,  and,  therefore,  trust  solely  to  superior  force. 

There  are  partnerships  in  valuable  mares.  A Marseilles  merchant  was  thus  partner  in  a mare 
with  an  Arab  whose  name  was  Ibrahim  Abou  Vouasses.  This  mare,  whose  name  was  Touysse, 
besides  her  beauty,  her  youth,  and  her  price  of  1,200  crowns,  was  of  the  first  noble  race.  That 
merchant  had  her  whole  genealogy,  with  her  descent  both  on  the  sire  and  the  mother’s  side,  for  the 
last  five  hundred  years,  all  from  public  records.  Ibrahim  made  frequent  journeys  to  Kama  to  inquire 
news  of  that  mare,  which  he  loved  extremely. 

D’Arvieux  says,  “I  have  many  a time  had  the  pleasure  to  see  him  cry  with  tenderness,  while  he 
was  kissing  and  caressing  her;  he  would  embrace  her,  wipe  her  eyes  with  his  handkerchief,  and  rub 
her  with  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  give  her  a thousand  blessings  during  whole  hours  tliat  he  would  be 
talking  to  her.  ‘My  eyes  !’  would  he  say  to  her,  ‘my  soul ! my  heart ! Must  I be  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  thee  sold  to  so  many  masters,  and  not  be  able  to  keep  thee  myself?  I am  poor,  my  gazelle. 
You  know  well  enough,  my  sweet,  that  I have  brought  thee  up  like  my  child.  I never  beat  thee, 
never  chid  thee;  but  did  cherish  tliee  as  the  apple  of  mine  eye.  God  preserve  thee,  my  dearest! 
Thou  art  beautiful ! thou  art  sweet ! thou  art  lovely  ! God  defend  thee  from  the  evil  eye  !’  And  so 
he  would  go  on  saying  a thousand  things  like  these.  He  then  embraced  her,  kissed  her  eyes,  and  went 
backwards,  bidding  her  the  most  tender  adieus.” 

When  a Persian  envoy  was  encamped  near  Bagdad,  an  Arab  rode  a bright  bay  mare,  of  extra- 
ordir.ary  shape  and  beauty,  before  his  tent,  until  he  attracted  his  attention.  On  being  asked  if  he 
would  sell  her,  “ What  will  you  give  me  ? ” was  the  reply.  “ That  depends  upon  her  age ; I suppose 
she  is  past  five?”  “Guess  again,”  said  he.  “Four?”  “ Look  at  her  mouth,”  said  the  Arab,  with  a 
smile.  On  examination,  she  was  found  to  be  rising  three.  This,  from  her  size  and  symmetry,  greatly 
enhanced  her  value.  The  envoy  said,  “I  will  give  you  fifty  tomans”  (a  coin  nearly  of  the  value  of 
a pound  sterling).  “ A little  more,  if  you  please,”  said  the  fellow,  apparently  entertained.  “ Eighty — 
a hundred.”  He  shook  his  head  and  smiled.  The  offer  at  last  came  to  two  hundred  tomans. 
“Well,”  said  the  Arab,  “you  need  not  tempt  me  further;  it  is  of  no  use.  You  are  a rich  elch£e 
(nobleman).  You  have  fine  horses,  camels,  and  mules,  and,  I am  told,  yon  have  loads  of  silver  and 
gold.  Now,”  added  he,  “you  want  my  mare  ; but  you  shall  not  have  her,  for  all  you  have  got.” 

An  Arab  sheik,  or  chief,  who  lived  not  far  from  Bussorah,  had  a favourite  breed  of  horses.  He 
lost  one  of  his  best  mares,  and  could  not  for  a long  time  discover  whether  she  was  stolen  or  had  strayed. 
Some  time  after,  a young  man  of  a different  tribe,  who  had  long  wished  to  marry  his  daughter,  but  had 
always  been  rejected  by  the  sheik,  obtained  the  lady’s  consent,  and  eloped  with  her.  The  sheik  and  his 
followers  pursued,  but  the  lover  and  his  mistress,  mounted  on  one  horse,  made  a wonderful  flight  and 
escaped.  The  old  chief  now  swore  that  the  fellow  was  either  mounted  on  the  devil  or  the  favourite 
mare  he  had  lost.  After  his  return,  he  found  the  latter  was  the  case ; that  the  lover  was  the  thief  of 
his  mare  as  well  as  his  daughter ; and  that  he  stole  the  one  to  cany  off  the  other.  And  what  was  the 
result?  Great  was  the  gratification  of  the  chief  to  think  that  he  had  not  been  beaten  by  the  mare  of 
another  breed  ; and  he  was  easily  reconciled  to  the  lover,  in  order  that  he  might  recover  his  mare,  which 
appeared  an  object  about  which  he  was  more  solicitous  than  about  his  daughter. 

It  is  said  that  every  Bedouin  has  some  secret  sign  to  which  he  accustoms  his  horse,  and  by  which 
he  intimates  when  he  wishes  the  animal  to  put  forth  its  utmost  speed.  The  following  is  an  anecdote 
illustrative  of  this  fact,  and  also  of  the  extreme  regard  cherished  for  these  noble  animals  : — Giabal 
possessed  a very  excellent  mare.  Ilassad  Pacha,  vizier  of  Damascus,  endeavoured  to  obtain  it,  but  in 
vain.  He  employed  threats,  but  with  no  success.  At  length,  another  Bedouin,  Giafar,  came  to  the 
pacha,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  give  him  if  ho  brought  to  him  Giabal’s  mare.  “ I will  fill  thy 
barley-sack  with  gold,”  was  the  pacha’s  reply. 

It  was  the  practice  of  Giabal  to  fasten  his  mare  at  night  by  the  foot  with  an  iron  ring,  the  chain 
of  which  passed  into  his  tent,  being  held  by  a picket  fixed  in  the  ground,  under  the  very  felt  which 
served  him  and  his  wife  for  abed.  At  midnight,  therefore,  Giafar  crept  into  the  tent  on  all-fours,  and. 
insinuating  himself  between  Giabal  and  his  wife,  pushed  gently  first  the  one  and  then  the  other.  The 
husband  thought  his  wife  was  pushing,  she  thought  the  same  of  her  husband,  so  each  made  more  room. 
Giafar  then,  with  a knife,  made  a slit  in  the  felt,  took  out  the  picket,  untied  the  mare,  mounted  her, 
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and,  grasping  Giabal’s  lance,  pricked  him  lightly  with  it,  crying  out,  “It  is  I,  Giafar,  who  have 
taken  thy  noble  mare ; awake,  Giabal !”  and  off  he  went.  Giabal  darted  from  his  tent,  called  his 
friends,  mounted  his  brother’s  mare,  and  pursued  the  thief.  Giabal’s  brother’s  mare  was  of  the  same 
blood  as  hi»  own  horse,  but  not  so  good.  Outstripping  all  the  other  horsemen,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
overtaking  Giafar,  when  he  cried  out,  “ Pinch  her  right  ear,  and  give  her  the  stirrup  !”  Giafar  did 
so,  and,  hying  like  lightning,  was  soon  out  of  reach.  The  Bedouins  reproached  Giabal,  as  having  thus 
caused  the  loss  of  the  mare.  “ I would  rather,”  he  said,  “ lose  her,  than  injure  her  reputation.  Would 
you  have  it  said,  in  the  tribe  of  W ould  Ali,  that  any  other  mare  outran  mine  ? I have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  no  other  horse  could  overtake  her — no,  none  !” 

This  singular  attention  to  the  breed  of  horses  still  exists  in  some  parts  of  Arabia ; but,  on  the 
confines  of  the  Desert,  where  the  Europeans  are  settled,  the  spirit  of  avarice  predominates,  and  the 
native  integrity  of  an  Arab,  unable  to  resist  temptation,  is  transformed  into  the  low  cunning  of  a jockey. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  Turks.  They  frequently  procure  a number  of  their  friends  to  come,  as  by  acci- 
dent, and  puff  off  the  horse  in  question,  bidding  against  the  traveller,  and  showing  a great  apparent 
anxiety  to  purchase  for  themselves.  Thus,  many  persons  have  been,  and  probably  still  are,  taken  in. 

Indeed,  good  horses  are  very  difficult  to  be  obtained  on  the  coast.  The  plains  of  the  Harouan  afford 
the  best  market,  but  they  are  distant,  and  not  much  visited  by  European  merchants.  In  general,  the 
Arabs  will  not  part  with  their  best  horses — these  are  too  precious  to  be  sold — but,  trading  upon  the 
reputation  of  their  animals,  they  will  endeavour  to  puff  off  a very  inferior  horse  with  the  most  solemn 
and  formal  assurances  of  its  being  of  the  best  breed  in  Arabia.  In  the  interior  of  Arabia,  the  natives, 
who,  on  other  occasions,  care  little  about  taking  a false  oath,  are  never  known  to  sign  a false  declara- 
tion as  to  the  genealogy  of  a horse.  But,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia,  as  in  Syria,  the  Arabs,  corrupted 
by  intercourse  with  strangers,  have  very  slight  soruples  on  the  subject,  and  the  tes/car,  or  formal  attes- 
tation of  the  genealogy,  is  often  made  by  persons  who  know  nothing  of  the  matter  beyond  what  they 
have  been  instructed  to  swear. 

The  Arabs  greatly  prefer  riding  mares  to  horses,  the  greater  proportion  of  which  they  sell 
to  the  towns-people ; and,  as  it  happens  that  the  Turks  prefer  horses,  this  differing  taste  acts  well. 
Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  price  of  an  Arab  horse,  in  Syria,  was  from  =£10  to  ,£120 — 
the  latter  price  being  the  highest  known.  An  Arab  mare  oan  scarcely  be  obtained  under  .£60  ; and, 
even  at  that  price,  it  is  difficult  for  the  towns-people  to  purchase  one.  Prices  have  risen  considerably 
since  the  English  have  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  Arabian  horses  at  Bagdad  and  Basra  to 
send  to  India,  The  Arabs  themselves  often  pay  as  much  as  £200  for  a celebrated  mare,  and  even  such 
a price  as  £500  has  been  given — a prodigious  sum,  considering  the  scarcity,  and  consequent  high  value, 
of  money  in  Western  Asia, 

Of  a horse  he  rode  in  India,  Bishop  Hebei-  thus  speaks  : — “ My  morning  rides  are  very  pleasant. 
My  horse  is  a nice,  quiet,  good-tempered  little  Arab,  who  is  so  fearless  that  he  goes  without  starting 
close  to  an  elephant,  and  so  gentle  and  docile,  that  he  eats  bread  out  of  my  hand,  and  has  almost  as 
much  attachment  and  as  many  coaxing  ways  as  a dog.  This  seems  the  general  character  of  the  Arab 
horses,  to  judge  from  what  I have  seen  in  this  country.  It  is  not  the  fiery,  dashing  animal  which  I had 
supposed,  but  with  more  rationality  about  him,  and  more  apparent  confidence  in  his  rider,  than  the 
majority  of  English  horses.” 

THE  HORSES  OF  NORTHERN  EUROFE. 

It  is  contended  by  some  writers  that  the  Tahter,  or  even  the  Cossack  nations,  assert  that  they  can  dis- 
tinguish a feral  breed  from  the  wild  by  many  tokens;  and, naming  the  former  takja  and  muzin, denominate 
the  real  wild  horse,  ta/rpan  and  tarpani.  Thus,  they  affirm  that  the  tarpam  form  herds  of  several  hundreds, 
subdivided  into  smaller  troops,  each  headed  by  a stallion;  they  arc  not  found  unmixod,  excepting 
towards  the  borders  of  China  ; they  prefer  wide,  open,  elevated  steppes,  and  always  proceed  in  lines  or 
files,  usually  with  the  head  to  windward,  moving  slowly  forward  while  grazing,  the  stallions  leading, 
and  occasionally  going  round  their  own  troop. 

Young  stallions  are  often  at  some  distance,  and  single,  because  they  are  expelled  by  the  older  until 
they  can  form  a troop  of  mares  of  their  own.  Their  heads  are  seldom  observed  to  be  down  for  any  length 
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of  time  ; they  utter  now  and  then  a kind  of  snort,  with  a low  neigh,  somewhat  like  a horse  expecting 
its  oats,  but  yet  distinguishable  by  its  voice  from  any  domestic  species,  excepting  the  woolly  Kalrnuc 
breed.  They  have  a remarkably  piercing  sight,  the  point  of  a Cossack  spear  at  a great  distance  on  the 
horizon,  seen  behind  a bnsh,  being  sufficient  to  make  a whole  troop  halt.  This,  however,  is  not  a token 
of  alarm ; it  soon  resumes  its  march,  till  some  young  stallion  on  the  skirts  begins  to  blow  with  his 
nostrils,  moves  his  ears  rapidly  in  all  directions,  and  trots  or  scampers  forwards  to  reconnoitre,  the 
head  being  very  high,  and  the  tail  out. 

If  his  curiosity  is  satisfied,  he  stops  and  begins  to  graze  ; but  if  he  takes  alarm,  he  flings  up  his 
croup,  turns  round,  and,  with  a peculiar  shrill  neighing,  warns  the  herd,  which  immediately  turns 
round  and  gallops  off  at  an  amazing  rate,  with  the  stallions  in  the  rear,  stopping  and  looking  back 
repeatedly,  while  the  mares  and  foals  disappear  as  if  by  enchantment,  because,  with  unerring  tact,  thev 
select  the  first  swell  of  ground  or  ravine  to  conceal  them,  until  they  reappear  at  a great  distance, 
generally  in  a direction  to  preserve  the  lee-side  of  the  apprehended  danger.  Though  bears  and  wolves 
occasionally  prowl  after  a herd,  they  will  not  venture  to  attack  it ; for  the  sultan-stallion  will  instantly 
meet  the  enemy,  and,  rising  on  his  haunches,  strike  him  down  with  his  fore  feet,  and,  should  he  be 
worsted,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  another  stallion  becomes  the  champion.  In  the  presence  of  a troop 
of  wolves,  the  herd  forms  a close  mass,  with  the  foals  within,  and  the  stallions  charge  in  a body,  which 
no  troop  of  wolves  will  venture  to  encounter.  Carnivora,  therefore,  must  be  contented  with  aged  or 
injured  stragglers. 

The  sultan-stallion  is  not,  however,  suffered  to  retain  the  chief  authority  for  more  than  one  season 
without  opposition  from  others,  rising,  in  the  confidence  of  youthful  strength,  to  try  by  battle  whether 
the  leadership  should  not  be  confided  to  them,  and  the  defeated  party  driven  from  the  herd  into  exile. 
These  animals  are  found  in  the  greatest  purity  on  the  Kara  Koom,  south  of  the  lake  Aral,  and  the 
Syrdaria,  near  Kusneli,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Torn,  in  the  territory  of  the  Kalkas,  the  Mangolian 
deserts,  and-  the  solitudes  of  the  Gobi. 

But  within  the  Russian  frontier  there  are  some  adulterated  herds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fixed 
settlements,  distinguishable  by  the  variety  of  their  colours,  and  a selection  of  residence  less  remote  from 
human  habitations.  Real  tarpans  are  not  larger  than  ordinary  mules;  their  colour  is  invariably  tan, 
Isabella,  or  mouse,  being  all  shades  of  the  same  livery,  and  only  varying  in  depth  by  the  growtli  or 
decrease  of  a whitish  surcoat,  longer  than  the  hair,  increasing  from  Midsummer-,  and  falling  off  in  May. 
During  the  cold  season  it  is  long,  heavy,  and  soft,  lying  so  close  as  to  feel  like  a bear’s  fur,  and  then  is 
entirely  grizzled.  In  summer  much  falls  away,  leaving  only  a certain  quantity  on  the  back  and  loins. 

The  head  is  small,  the  forehead  gently  arched,  and  the  ears  far  back,  either  long  or  short;  the 
eyes  small  and  malignant ; the  chin  and  muzzle  beset  with  bristles  ; the  neck  rather  thin,  and  crested 
with  a ragged  mane,  Avhich,  like  the  tail,  is  black,  as  are  also  the  pasterns,  which  are  long ; the  hoofs 
are  naivow,  high,  and  rather  pointed ; the  tail,  descending  only  to  the  hocks,  is  furnished  with  coarse 
and  rather  wavy  hairs,  close  up  to  the  crupper ; the  croup  is  as  high  as  the  withers.  The  voice  of  the 
tarpan  is  loud,  and  shriller  than  that  of  a domestic  horse;  and  its  action,  standing,  and  general 
appearance  resemble  somewhat  those  of  vicious  mules. 

Several  distinctions,  as  to  habits,  appear  to  exist  between  the  wild  tarpans  and  the  feral  muzin. 
The  former  are  regularly  migratory,  proceeding  on  the  approach  of  summer  to  the  northern  latitudes 
and  returning  on  the  approach  of  autumn  ; in  the  winter  they  resort  to  high  grounds,  where  the  winds 
have  swept  away  the  snow,  or  where  it  is  so  much  disturbed  that  they  can  dig  through  it  with  their 
feet  to  the  buried  herbage. 

They  dislike  water,  and  refuse  to  cross  rivers ; yet  with  singular  address  they  tread  their  way 
through  extensive  swamps,  apparently  guided  in  their  choice  of  the  fordable  passes  by  the  sense  of 
smell,  a tried  leader  pioneering  the  way,  and  being  followed  by  the  herd.  Their  indocility  is  extreme. 
Doubtless  by  judicious  methods  they  may  be  reclaimed ; but  when  captured  they  often  break  their 
necks  during  their  violent  struggles,  and  if  not,  they  turn  sulky,  and  pine  till  they  die.  In  fighting  they 
rise  up,  strike  with  their  fore  limbs,  try  to  crush  their  foe,  and  bite  furiously.  Towards  domestic 
horses  they  are  said  to  evince  great  animosity,  attacking  and  endeavouring  to  destroy  them.  This 
account  refers  most  probably  only  to  the  males. 

The  muzin,  or  feral  horses,  vary  in  colour,  and  have  the  head  larger  and  the  neck  shorter  than 
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the  tarpan  s ; they  stray  in  feeding,  and  scatter  themselves  more  irregularly.  Nor  is  their  migration 
definite,  their  wandering  being  rather  directed  by  the  abundance  of  pasturage  than  by  a fixed  routine 
to  which  instinct  impels  them.  They  court  the  society  of  the  domestic  breed,  but  have  often  a few 
expelled  stallions  of  the  tarpan  breed  amongst  them  ; and  the  more  the  tarpan  blood  prevails  in 
the  troop,  the  more  do  they  display  the  manners  of  the  wild  race,  and  the  more  do  they  avoid  the 
precincts  of  man.  The  young,  when  captured,  though  at  first  obstiuate,  are  in  due  time  subdued  to 
bondage. 

Hie  accompanying  illustration  represents  an  extraordinary  scene,  which  not  unfrequently  occurs 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Russia — a whole  herd  of  horses  overthrown  in  a snow-storm,  and  scattered  over 
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the  frozen  surface  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  wild  excitement  of  the  scene  is  ably  realised,  and  fearfully 
illustrates  the  terrible  incidents  to  which  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks  is  subject.  The  wild  horses 
of  the  Ukraine  are  of  a peculiar  race  ; and  are  not  only  used  by  the  Cossack  for  riding,  to  carry  him  to 
the  wars,  but  they  are  sometimes  hunted  down  as  food. 

THE  HORSES  OF  ENGLAND. 

When  Julius  Caesar  invaded  our  shores,  he  was  opposed  not  only  by  infantry,  but  by  horsemen  and 
charioteers  ; and  the  skill  with  which  the  horses  were  managed  excited  admiration — a circumstance 
sufficient  to  prove  a long  acquaintance  with  this  animal.  We  do  not  know  with  certainty  the 
character  of  the  ancient  British  horse ; yet,  from  the  rapid  movement  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  charioteers  dashed  along,  we  may  readily  conjecture  that  the  horses  were  both  light  and 
strong,  docile  and  spirited.  Probably  they  were  not  of  a very  large  size,  and  were  exported  to  Rome. 

During  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  it  is  probable  that  the  original  character  of  the 
British  horse  became  modified  by  the  intermixture  of  the  race  with  other  breeds  imported  by  the 
conqueror’s  from  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain  ; but  to  what  extent  the  admixture  took  place  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans  the  disturbed  state  of  Britain  would 
forbid  any  attempts  at  improving  the  horse,  or  maintaining  a pure  and  high-spirited  breed  distinguished 
above  others.  Yet  that  such  a breed  existed  there  can  be  little  doubt,  since  Athelstan  (a.d.  930) 
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forbade  the  exportation  of  horses  under  any  pretence,  except  as  presents  to  monarchs.  This  circum- 
stance suffices  to  prove  that  the  British,  or  rather  English  horse,  was  then  valued  on  the  Continent 
It  appears  also  that  while  Atlielstan  desired  to  preserve  the  native  breed,  he  endeavoured  to  improve 
it ; and  we  are  informed  that  he  received  several  German  runniruj  horses,  that  is,  Loises  lamed  for 
speed,  from  Hugh  Capet  of  France. 

The  Saxons  held  the  horse  in  high  estimation,  and  the  banner  of  the  king  of  Kent  displayed  a white 
horse  as  the  royal  cognisance.  The  Norman  conquest  was  productive  of  changes  in  our  English  breed, 
resulting  from  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  horse  by  some  of  the  barons  on  the  estates  they  had 
acquired  by  the  right  of  the  sword.  For  a long  time  oxen  alone  were  used  for  the  plough  ; but 
towards  the  tenth  century  horses  were  sometimes  employed.  The  earliest  notice  of  their  use  in  field 
labour  is  said  to  be  ou  one  of  the  pieces  of  tapestry  worked  at  Bayeux,  in  the  year  10GG  ; it  has  the 
figure  of  a man  driving  a horse,  to  which  a harrow  is  attached. 

The  Crusades  brought  the  English  iuto  contact  with  the  noble  horses  of  Arabia;  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  many  of  these  were  employed  in  our  country  for  the  further  improvement  of  the 
breeds.  Two  horses  of  Eastern  origin,  and  purchased  at  Cyprus,  were  possessed  by  Richard  Cceur  de 
Lion,  and  are  celebrate!  as  unequalled  for  swiftness.  In  the  reign  of  John,  who,  as  Rapin  observes, 

“ had  scarcely  one  valuable  qualification,”  chosen  horses  were  introduced,  by  his  direction,  from 
Flanders,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  breed  of  draught  horses ; and  that  monarch  himself  formed 
a very  large  stud  of  the  most  superb  horses  to  be  found.  During  subsequent  reigns,  Spanish 
barbs,  Lombardy  war-horses,  and  heavy  Flanders,  were  obtained.  Thus  gradually  three  sets  or  breeds 
of  horses  became  established,  exclusive  of  the  pony,  which  from  time  immemorial  has  inhabited  the 
districts  of  Wales,  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  and  the  Shetland  Isles.  Before  the  invention 
and  ordinary  use  of  fire-arms,  knights  and  horse-soldiers  were  clad  in  heavy  mail,  oppressive  to  the 
wearer,  but  more  so  to  the  horse,  which  was  also  to  a great  degree  protected  in  the  same  manner, 
especially  on  the  head,  chest,  and  neck.  The  principal  requisite  of  the  war-horse  was  strength,  not, 
however,  to  the  exclusion  of  a certain  degree  of  fleetness.  The  old  war-horse,  therefore,  was  a powerful, 
bony  animal,  of  high  spirit,  and  able  to  endure  great  fatigue ; that  his  figure  and  action  were  noble  we 
have  abundant  testimony. 

Besides  the  stalwart  breed  of  the  war-horse,  there  was  evidently  a lighter  race,  fitted  for 
ordinary  purposes — a race  of  moderate  stature,  and  in  which  fleetness  and  strength  were  more  equally 
combined.  Horses  of  this  kind  were  termed  running  horses;  they  were  used  as  hacks,  and  also 
for  running  races,  a sport  practised  at  Smithfield  as  early  as  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Similar  tiials  of 
speed  were  periodically  conducted  at  other  places.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  especially  of 
Elizabeth,  regular  race  meetings  were  established  at  Chester,  Stamford,  and  elsewhere ; but  the  horses 
were  merely  active  and  fleet  hacks,  and  unlike  the  racers  of  after  times. 

Another  breed  was  heavier  and  slower,  and  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  draught.  This  breed, 
overlooked  by  the  nobles,  would  necessarily  vary  in  its  qualities,  as  circumstances  might  influence  it ; j 
but,  in  proportion  as  the  war-liorse  and  hack  improved,  so  this  breed  would  indirectly  be  affected.  ' 
Its  perfection  is  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  the  heavy  Flanders  horse. 

Our  ancestors,  it  should  be  remembered,  did  not  travel  in  carriages,  or  carry  their  goods  in  carts  ; 
their  horses  conveyed  themselves  and  their  merchandise.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  some  jiersons  \ 
were  robbed  in  open  day,  within  the  hundred  of  Beyntesh,  in  Berkshire ; “ they  were  clothiers,”  it  is  ;J 
said,  “ and  yet  travailed  not  with  the  great  trope  of  clothiers  ; they  also  carried  their  money  openlye  < 
in  wallets  upon  their  saddles ;”  showing  in  both  instances  their  want  of  prudence. 

James  I.  introduced  the  Arab  horse  for  the  specific  object  of  improving  the  racer;  and  one 
which  he  purchased  from  a merchant,  named  Markham,  for  the  then  enormous  sum  of  .£500,  has  j 
been  highly  celebrated.  In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Turkish  and  Barbary  horses  of  great  value  were 
introduced,  nor  way  the  racing  stud  altogether  neglected  by  Cromwell.  Under  Charles  II.  a new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  sport,  and  many  Barbary  and  Turkish  horses  were  acquired  for  the  purjKi.se 
of  still  further  improving  the  racer ; and  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  introduction  of  the  celebrated 
Arabian  horse  by  Mr.  Dailey,  and  hence  called  the  Darley  Arabian,  contributed  to  the  establishment 
of  a breed  of  horses  of  pure  blood  and  unequalled  fleetness. 

The  Darley  Arabian  was  bred  in  the  deserts  of  Palmyra,  and  from  him,  as  their  sire,  have  sprung 
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tlie  best' and  most  celebrated  of  our  modern  racing  stock.  He  was  the  parent  of  Flying  Childers, 
Bartlett’s  Childers,  Alinanzor,  and  others,  and  from  these,  again,  have  descended  vaiious  branches,  all 
excellent  traceable  to  the  Darley  Arabian.  Subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  this  far-famed  horse, 
Lord  Godolphin  became  possessed  of  a barb,  called  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  celebrated  not  only  for  its 
excellence  but  for  its  friendship  with  a cat.*  From  this  horse  descended  a celebrated  stock,  to 
which  other  Eastern  horses,  as  the  Wellesley  Arabian,  Ac.,  have  also  contributed.  Such,  then,  is  the 
origin  of  the  English  racer ; and  in  no  part  of  the  world  can  horses  be  found  of  equal  spirit,  power, 
and  fleetness. 

The  modern  hunter,  which  combines  the  qualifications  of  speed  and  endurance,  is  a remove  from 
the  pure-blood  racer  in  the  first  degree  ; a first-rate  hunter  is  generally  three-fourths  bred,  as  it  is 
termed.  The  product  of  a superior  Cleveland  mare,  a strong,  useful  breed  for  “ all  work,”  and  a 
thorough-bred  horse  or  racer,  or  even  a three-fourths  bred  horse,  will  often  prove  a fair  hunter  ; but 
the  product,  again,  of  this  and  a pure-blood  horse  we  apprehend  to  constitute  the  hunter  par  excellence. 
The  eagerness  with  which  this  noble  animal  enters  into  the  exciting  sport  of  the  chase,  and  its  strength 
and  power  of  endurance,  are  well  known. 

The  roadster,  or  hack,  formerly  constituted  a race  by  itself,  allied  to  the  hunter,  and  not 
destitute  of  some  of  the  hunter’s  blood,  but  of  more  compact  form,  and  more  robustly  built.  In  the 
present  day,  however,  long  journeys  on  horseback  are  seldom  attempted,  and  a light  half-bred  horse  is 
generally  preferred  for  the  saddle.  The  coach-horse,  and  the  best  breeds  for  light  carriages  and  chaist  s, 
are  a product  of  the  Cleveland  and  the  hunter  of  high  blood.  The  unprecedented  speed  ultimately 
attained  on  the  road  did  not  arise,  generally  speaking,  from  the  cruel  treatment  of  animals.  A fast 
coach  had  very  nearly  a horse  to  every  mile  of  ground  it  ran.  Proprietors  of  coaches  found  out — 
though  they  were  a long  time  before  they  did  discover  it — that  the  hay  and  corn  market  was  not  so 
expensive  as  the  horse  market.  No  horse  lived  so  high  as  a coach-horse.  In  the  language  of  the  road, 
his  stomach  was  the  measure  of  his  corn  ; he  was  fed  ad  libitum.  One  horse  in  four  was  always  at 
rest ; or,  in  other  words,  each  liorsu  lay  still  on  the  fourth  day.  The  average  period  of  each  horse’s 
service  did  not  exceed  four  years  in  a fast  coach — perhaps  scarcely  so  much. 

And  then  a wonderful  change  had  taken  place  in  the  English  coach-horse.  Eighty  years  ago  the 
idea  of  putting  a thorough-bred  horse  into  harness  would  have  been  considered  preposterous.  In  the 
carriages  of  our  noblemen  and  gentlemen  the  long-tailed  black  or  Cleveland  bay — each  one  remove 
from  the  cart-horse — was  the  prevailing  sort,  and  six  miles  an  hour  the  extent  of  his  pace ; and  he 
cost  from  £30  to  £50.  But  fifty  years  after  horses  of  such  blood  were  put  into  our  stage-coaches,  that 
a groom  to  each  was  required  to  put  them  in,  and  they  were  changed  in  the  space  of  a minute ; eight 
or  ten  miles  being  the  limit  of  a stage. 

Meteor,  a son  ol  Eclipse,  hardly  exceeded  fourteen  hands  and  a half]  he  was,  however,  very  strong 
and  handsome,  with  a remarkably  good  constitution  and  legs,  which  enabled  him  to  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  training  for  seven  years.  Meteor  was  just  a little  short  of  the  first-class  or  form  of  race- 
horses, running  well  at  all  weights  and  distances.  Copenhagen,  the  celebrated  horse  ridden  by  Wel- 
lington during  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  was  his  illustrious  progeny.  His  dam  was  Lady  Catherine. 
The  Dukes  charger  is  said  to  have  derived  his  name  from  being  foaled  at  Copenhagen  ; at  that  time 
it  was  very  common  to  name  race-horses  after  some  remarkable  event  of  the  war.  Thus,  they  had  the 
names  ol  Albuera,  Waterloo,  Smolensko,  and  St.  Vincent  ; and  most  probably,  for  a similar  reason, 
Copenhagen  received  that  title.  As  a racer,  however,  he  gained  no  distinction.  At  four  years  old  he 
came  out  at  Chester  races  for  three  inferior  prizes,  and  ran  seven  heats  without  having  in  any  one  put 
his  head  in  the  proper  place.  Copenhagen  never  again  appeared  on  the  turf.  As  the  Duke  was  not 
his  earliest  master  when  serving  as  a charger,  and  as  he  was  only  seven  year’s  old  when  at  Waterloo, 

it  is  probable  that  lie  could  not  have  seen  actual  service  under  his  illustrious  burden  for  more  than 
two  campaigns. 

In  Sii  Thomas  Lawrences  celebrated  portrait  of  the  Duke,  he  is  mounted  on  Copenhagen.  The 
otiginul  stud\  loi  tin,  picture,  painted  on  panel,  and  purchased  at  the  artist’s  sale,  became  the  property 
of  Mr.  Walcsby,  of  Waterloo-] >1  ace.  1 1 J 

At  Wateiloo,  it  is  said,  the  Duke  was  eighteen  hours  on  his  back;  but  Copenhagen  gave  little 

* See  vol.  ii.,  page  98. 
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si<ni  of  being  beaten,  for  on  bis  rider  patting  him  on  the  quarter,  as  he  dismounted  after  the  battle, 
the  game  little  horse  struck  out  as  playfully  as  it  he  had  only  had  an  hour’s  canter  in  the  Park. 
For  endurance  of  fatigue,  indeed,  he  was  very  remarkable.  However  great  the  day’s  toil, 
Copenhagen  never  refused  his  corn,  though  he  ate  it  after  a very  unusual  manner,  lying  down  at  full 
length.  His  colour  was  a full,  rich  chestnut 3 he  had  great  muscular  power,  and  his  general 
appearance  rather  favoured  the  Arab’s  cross  in  his  pedigree,  which  his  lasting  qualities  tended  yet 
more  to  confirm.  From  his  size,  he  was  not  much  adapted  to  crossing  a country,  though  the  Duke  is 
said  occasionally  to  have  ridden  him  with  the  hounds. 

The  paddock  of  Stratkfieldsaye  was  assigned  him,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
all  possible  comfort,  having  a good  stable,  a rich  pasture  in  which  to  range,  and  being  fed  twice  a day, 
lattei'ly  with  oats  broken  for  him.  The  Duke  rarely  omitted,  when  at  Strathfieldsaye,  a daily  visit 3 
the  ladies  of  the  family  made  Copenhagen,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  a special  pet  3 the  Duchess  used  regu- 
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larly  to  feed  him  with  bread  3 and  this  kindness  gave  him  the  habit,  particularly  after  her  death,  of 
approaching  every  lady  with  confiding  familiarity.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  “sights”  at 
Strathfieldsaye.  The  hair  of  his  mane  and  his  tail  was  placed  in  brooches  and  rings  by  enthusiastic 
young  ladies.  He  died  in  18253  and  a small  circular  railing  still  marks  the  spot  in  which  he  was 
interred  with  military  honours. 

If  England  is  celebrated  for  its  racers,  hunters,  and  useful  horses  for  the  saddle  and  light-draught, 
it  is  no  less  so  for  its  heavy-draught  horses.  Of  these,  the  lightest,  but  one  of  the  strongest,  is  the 
Cleveland  bay.  This  race  is  confined  principally  to  Durham  and  Yorkshire.  Another  valuable  stock 
is  the  Suffolk  punch,  now  nearly  extinct,  or,  rather,  crossed  with  others.  These  horses  were  reared  on 
a sandy  tract  of  land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Woodbridge.  The  Suffolk  punches,  or  Suffolk  punch 
sorrels,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  were  of  various  sizes,  but  the  smaller  ones  were  the  most 
serviceable.  A single  horse  of  this  kind  was  known  to  draw  in  a cart  ten  sacks  of  flour,  each  weighing 
twenty  stone  and  a half,  on  a heavy  road,  for  five  or  six  miles.  The  heavy  Lincolnshire  black  is  also 
celebrated,  and  exceeds  all  in  size.  It  is  of  animals  of  this  breed  that  the  teams  of  the  brewers’  and 
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distillers’  carts  in  London  ai-e  chiefly  composed ; and  no  one  can  behold  them  without  being  struck  by 
their  noblo  appearance.  Their  strength  is  prodigious  ; but,  from  their  great  weight,  their  action  i« 
slow,  and  at  hard,  continued  work  they  would  be  beaten  by  well-built,  muscular  horses  of  less  size. 
Most  of  these  horses  exceed  seventeen  hands  in  height.  Both  the  Suffolk  and  the  Lincolnshire  breeds 
have  been  latterly  much  crossed  by  the  Flanders  breed,  to  the  improvement  of  both,  certainly  of  the 
latter.  In  this  cross,  the  size  and  bulk  of  the  original  Lincolnshire  are  still  retained,  but  the  fore  liaud, 
as  Mr.  Youatt  observes,  has  been  raised,  the  legs  flattened  and  deepened,  and  much,  consequently, 
gained  in  activity.  The  slow,  heavy  black,  with  his  two  miles  and  a half  an  hour,  has  been  changed 
into  a lighter  but  still  exceedingly  powerful  horse,  which  will  step  four  miles  in  the  same  time  with 
perfect  ease,  and  has  considerably  more  endurance. 

Wales  and  the  Shetland  Isles  have  always  been  celebrated  for  miniature  horses,  of  great  beauty, 
spirit,  strength,  and  hardiness.  The  Welsh  pony  is  often  a model;  a small  head,  high  withers,  a deep 
yet  round  body,  short  joints,  flat  legs,  and  small,  round  hoofs  characterise  him ; his  ears  are  small,  ; 
his  eye  is  full  and  animated,  and  his  actions  ar£  free  and  vigorous.  The  Shetland  pony  is  still  less  in . 
size  than  the  Welsh,  and  is  often  very  handsome  ; but  the  shoulders  are  usually  low  and  thick,  the 
limbs,  however,  are  well  knit,  and  the  strength  of  the  animal,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  is  astonishing.  ♦ 
Mr.  Youatt  states  that  one  of  these  little  creatures,  only  nine  hands  high,  carried  a man  of  twelve  \ 
stone  forty  miles  in  one  day. 

“A  friend  of  ours,”  says  a valuable  writer,  “ was,  not  long  ago,  presented  with  one  of  these  little  ■ 
animals.  He  was  several  miles  from  home,  and  puzzled  how  to  convey  his  newly-acquired  property.  3 
The  Shetlander  was  scarcely  more  than  seven  hands  high,  and  as  docile  as  he  was  beautiful  * Can  we  1 
not  carry  him  in  our  chaise  V said  his  friend.  The  strange  experiment  was  tried.  The  Sheltie  was  j 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  gig,  and  covered  up  as  well  as  could  be  managed  with  the  apron  ; a few  ■ 
bits  of  bread  kept  him  quiet,  and  thus  he  was  safely  conveyed  away,  and  exhibited  the  curious  spectacle  i 
of  a horse  riding  in  a gig.” 

Mr.  Bell  was  passing,  rather  late  in  the  evening,  through  one  of  the  streets  in  the  ! 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  London,  when  he  saw  two  men  walking  briskly  along,  with  a beautiful  i 
little  pony  trotting  by  their  side,  without  either  bridle  or  halter.  Presently  one  of  the  men,  who  J 
seemed  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  his  little  steed,  passed  his  arm  round  its  body,  and  lifting  it 
with  ease  from  the  ground,  carried  it  for  some  distance ; then,  setting  it  down,  he  threw  one  leg  over 
its  back,  and  half  rode,  half  walked,  with  his  feet  touching  the  ground  on  either  side.  After  a time  | 
he  again  carried  the  horse  a short  distance,  and  at  length  took  it  up  the  steps  of  a shop  and  disappeared 
with  it  at  the  door, 

Ponies,  of  different  degrees  of  value,  range  the  New  Forest,  Exmoor,  and  the  Highlands  ot 
Scotland.  In  Scotland  there  was  once  a breed  of  small,  elegant  horses,  similar  to  those  of  Iceland  and 
Sweden,  and  which  were  known  by  the  name  of  galloways,  the  best  of  which  sometimes  reached  the 
height  of  fourteen  hands  and  a half.  “ One  of  this  description,”  says  Dr.  Anderson,  “ I possessed,  i 
it  having  been  bought  for  my  use  when  a boy.  I11  point  of  elegance  and  shape,  it  was  a perfect  picture,  : 
and  in  disposition  was  gentle  and  compliant.  It  moved  almost  with  a wish,  and  never  tired.  I rode  : 
this  little  creature  for  twenty-five  years,  and  twice  in  that  time  I rode  a hundred  and  fifty  miles  at  a 
stretch  without  stopping,  except  to  bait,  and  that  for  not  more  than  an  hour  at  a time.  It  came  in 
at  the  last  stage  with  as  much  ease  and  alacrity  as  it  travelled  at  first.  I could  have  undertaken  to  ■ 
have  performed  on  this  beast,  when  it  was  in  its  prime,  sixty  miles  a day  for  a twelvemonth,  without  ; 
any  extraordinary  exertion.” 

Many  of  the  galloways  latterly  in  use  have  been  brought  from  the  New  Forest  or  from  Wales  ; j 
but  they  are  so  diminished  in  number  that  they  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  even  the  neighbouring  i 
districts,  and  there  is  a great  deterioration  in  form  and  value.  Still,  the  Welsh  ponies  are  beautiful  1 
little  cieatures,  they  can  live  on  any  fare,  and  possess  remarkable  endurance.  On  Dartmoor  there  is  a ’ 
' eiy  hardy  and  sure-footed  race  of  ponies,  well  fitted  for  the  dreary  wilds  and  rough  roads  of  that  ; 
mountainous  country.  One  of  a smaller  kind,  an  Exmoor  pony,  carried  his  owner,  who  rode  fourteen 
stone,  fiorn  Bristol  to  South  Molton,  eighty-six  miles,  beating  the  coach  which  went  the  same  road. 

Here,  however,  we  must  pause,  for  to  enter  into  all  the  breeds  and  crosses  of  the  different  stocks  j 
into  which  the  English  horse  seems  primarily  resolvable,  is  impossible.  The  horses  in  this  country  are  ; 
as  numerous  and  various  as  the  judgment  and  fancy  of  the  breeder  can  make  them. 
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In  the  history  of  the  horse  we  must  not  omit  a brief  notice  of  what  we  must  consider  as  a new 
era  in  the  system  of  training:  we  allude,  of  course,  to  Mr.  Rarey’s  method  of  taming  vicious  horses. 
That  gentleman  has,  undoubtedly,  extraordinary  physical  qualifications  for  the  work  in  which  he  has 
so  successfully  engaged.  His  speaking  eye,  his  ready  hand,  and  his  agile  foot,  are  elements  of  hi* 
power;  but  there  are  others,  of  a higher  grade,  in  his  entire  sel f-po.ssession — his  unflinching  courage, 
and  his  exhaustless  patience.  Thus  provided,  he  acts  on  the  conviction  that  when  a horse  is  timid  or 
scared,  it  is  from  ignorance,  and  that  knowledge  will  enlighten  him,  and  give  him  confidence.  Hence, 
lie  never  uses  anything  in  liis  treatment  of  a horse  which  he  does  not  show  the  animal,  that  he  may 
test  it  in  his  own  way.  Is  a bit  to  be  placed  in  his  mouth,  or  a saddle  on  his  back,  or  is  Mr.  Karev 
about  to  mount  him,  to  give  proof  that  he  is  tamed  or  assured  ? the  drum  to  be  beaten,  like  the 
others,  is  first  submitted  to  the  sight  and  smell  of  the  horse. 

A practice,  on  which  much  is  dependent,  Mr.  Rar-ey  thus  describes  — “ Take  up  one  foot,  and  - 
bend  his  knee  till  his  hoof  is  bottom  upwards,  and  nearly  touching  his  body;  then  slip  a loop  over  his 
knee,  and  up  until  it  comes  above  the  pastern  joint  to  keep  it  up,  being  careful  to  draw  the  loop 
together  between  the  hoof  and  pastern  joint,  with  a second  strap  of  some  kind,  to  prevent  the  loop  from 
slipping  down  and  coming  off.  This  will  leave  the  horse  standing  on  three  legs  ; you  can  now  handle 
him  as  you  wish — for  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  kick  in  this  position.  There  is  something  in 
this  operation  of  taking  up  one  foot  that  conquers  a horse  quicker  and  better  than  anything  else  you 
can  do  to  him.  There  is  no  process  in  the  world  equal  to  it  for  breaking  a kicking  horse,  for  several 
reasons  : first,  there  is  a principle  of  this  kind  in  the  nature  of  the  horse,  that,  by  conquering  one 
member,  you  conquer,  to  a great  extent,  the  whole  horse.  When  you  first  fasten  up  a horse’s  foot,  he 
will  sometimes  get  very  mad,  and  strike  with  his  knee,  and  try  every  possible  way  to  get  it  down  ; but 
he  cannot  do  that,  and  will  soon  give  up.  This  will  conquer  him  better  than  anything  you  could  do, 
and  without  any  possible  danger  of  his  hurting  himself,  or  you  either ; for  you  can  tie  up  his  foot, 
and  sit  down  and  look  at  him  until  he  gives  up.  When  you  find  that  he  is  conquered,  go  to  him,  let 
down  his  foot,  rub  his  leg  with  your  hand,  caress  him,  and  then  let  him  rest  a little ; then  put  it  up 
again.  Repeat  this  a few  times,  always  putting  up  the  same  foot,  and  he  will  soon  learn  to  travel  on 
three  legs,  so  that  you  can  drive  him  some  distance.  As  soon  as  he  gets  a little  used  to  this  way  of 
travelling,  put  on  your  harness,  and  hitch  him  to  a sulky.  If  he  is  the  worst  kicking  horse  that  ever 
raised  a foot,  you  need  not  be  fearful  of  his  doing  any  damage  while  he  has  one  foot  up ; for  he  cannot 
kick,  neither  can  he  run  fast  enough  to  do  any  harm  ; and,  if  he  is  the  wildest  horse  that  ever  had 
harness  on,  and  has  run  away  every  time  he  has  been  hitched,  you  can  now  hitch  him  in  a sulky,  and 
drive  him  as  you  please  ; and,  if  he  wants  to  run,  you  can  let  him  have  the  lines,  and  the  whip  too, 
with  perfect  safety ; for  he  can  go  but  a slow  gait  on  three  legs,  and  will  soon  be  tired,  and  willing  to 
stop  ; only  hold  him  enough  to  guide  him  in  the  right  direction,  and  he  will  soon  be  tired  and 
willing  to  stop  at  the  word.  Thus,  you  will  effectually  cure  him  at  once  of  any  further  notion  of 
running  off.” 


THE  HORSES  OF  FRANCE. 


The  western  part  of  France  is  that  which  produces  most  horses.  In  the  northern  extremity  of  this 
vast  country  of  pasturage  an  enormous  draught-horse  is  raised : the  coat  almost  always  gray  roan, 
extremities  black,  body  short,  breast  very  wide,  chest  short,  bent,  and  thick,  often  saddle-backed,  head 
short,  forehead  slightly  projecting,  mane  double,  fine  skin,  large  hoof  with  soft  horn,  and  muscles 
strongly  developed. 

I lie  animals  represented  in  the  engraving  (page  217),  show  well  the  physiognomy  of  the  horse  of 
Ardennes,  which,  however,  often  present  larger  and  more  distinguished  animals.  They  have  a short 
body,  the  coat  rarely  white,  but  oftener  bay  or  iron-gray.  The  limbs  are  dry  and  hairy,  the  feet  well 
made,  the  hoof  hard,  the  shoulder  very  long,  the  breast  much  developed,  and  the  muscles  well  delineated. 

Inittany,  like  Normandy,  produces  horses  of  all  sorts.  They  are  characterised,  in  general,  by  a 
head  with  a short  nose,  very  wide  forehead,  and  an  abrupt  contraction  below  the  eyes. 

The  most  remarkable  type  of  the  large  draught- horses  is  at  FougiSres,  and  approaches  t he  I ‘ere heron 
race,  but  it  presents  a much  larger  body,  larger  bones,  more  hairy  extremities,  and  more  projecting 
muscles,  principally  on  the  back.  The  hoofs  are  hard  and  well  made  ; the  coat  is  often  white. 
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The  Duton  saddle-horses  come  from  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Sober  and  inde- 
fatigable, they  have  a long  head  and  short  nose,  a quick  eye,  short  body,  dry  limbs,  articulations 
perfectly  delineated,  feet  well  made,  small,  and  very  hard,  the  extremities  without  hair,  the  breast 
large,  the  coat  nearly  always  bay  or  sorrel.  It  is  these  horses,  and  the  Norman  horses  of  an  analogous 
race,  which  do  the  work  of  the  cabs  in  Paris. 

The  horses  from  Tarbes  belong  to  the  ancient  Navarrine  race,  which  itself  descends  from  the 
Arabian.  Except  a little  more  height,  and  more  length  of  all  the  parts,  the  Navarrine  horse  still 
presents  the  characteristics  of  the  Oriental  type. 

The  Percheron  horse,  which  we  see  attached  to  the  Paris  omnibuses,  is  either  of  great  or  medium 


■ms  QUAGUA. 

height.  It  has  a cylindrical  body,  dapple-gray  coat,  withers  raised  and  projecting,  the  neck  is  lightly 
arched,  the  head  large,  the  forehead  Hat,  the  eye  small  under  a large  arch,  the  muscles  less  developed 
than  those  of  the  Boulonnais  horse,  a better  hoof,  and  the  foot  better  made.  Its  most  frequent  defects 
are,  too  great  length  of  flank,  narrow  breast,  fore-arm  too  little  charged  with  muscles,  head  heavy. 
The  percherons,  which  have  not  these  im  perfections,  are  among  the  finest  horses  in  the  world. 

As  the  steeds  of  Astley’s  Amphitheatre  have  been  lent  to  the  citizens  of  London,  on  Lord  Mayor’s 
Day,  for  tlm  use  of  the  men  in  armour  who  have  figured  in  the  procession,  so  the  Messieurs  Fraucom, 
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of  the  Cirque  Olympique,  of  Paris,  have  b6en  charged  with  the  supply  of  horses  to  princes  ami 
sovereigns  during  any  great  official  solemnity ; and  these  horses,  like  certain  courtiers,  have  always 
been  at  the  service  of  every  possible  dynasty  or  shade  of  political  opinion.  Thus,  in  1814,  at  the 
temporary  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  a dapple-gray,  called  “ La  Noble,”  bore  the  Count  d’ Artois, 
the  future  Charles  X.,  on  his  entry  into  Paris,  and,  afterwards,  the  Dukes  of  Berri  and  Angouleme. 
When  Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba,  the  same  charger  carried  him  at  the  time  of  his  triumphal 
return  to  Paris  by  torchlight.  After  the  well-known  “hundred  days,”  this  identical  horse  conveyed 
into  Paris  the  princes  of  the  Bourbon  family,  deporting  itseli  with  the  same  pride  and  enthusiasm  as 
on  former  occasions. 

In  Madame  Tussaud’s  Exhibition  there  is  the  tail,  handsomely  mounted,  of  “Jaffa,”  the  celebrated 
charger  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.,  which  was  presented  to  him  by  Ali  Pacha.  He  was  white,  and 
stood  fifteen  hands  high.  He  was  of  the  pure  desert  breed  of  Arabs,  and  was  ridden  by  the  Emperor 
at  the  memorable  victory  of  Marengo,  and  on  almost  all  the  remarkable  occasions  of  his  life — the  last 
time  at  the  celebrated  review  in  the  famous  Champ  de  Mai,  in  1814.  He  was  purchased  and  brought 
to  England,  in  the  year  1823,  and  died  in  1828,  aged  thirty-seven  years,  and  was  buried  under  a 
handsome  monument  at  Glastonbury,  Cranbrook,  Kent. 

THE  ZEBRA.* 

A vivid  idea  of  this  fierce,  strong,  fleet,  and  beautiful  animal  may  be  formed  from  the  engraving  we 
give  of  it,  to  which  little  can  be  added  in  the  way  of  description.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that 
in  the  male  the  ground-colour  is  yellowish  fawn,  in  the  female  white,  over  which  the  black  stripes  are 
dispersed  with  exquisite  symmetry.  It  dwells  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Africa,  from  Abyssinia  to 
the  South,  where  it  often  falls  a prey  to  the  lion,  and  to  the  savage  natives,  who  regard  its  flesh  as  a 
delicacy. 

THE  QUAGGA.t 

The  Quagga  is  often  seen  in  herds  of  hundreds,  traversing  the  sultry  plains  of  Southern  Africa.  It  is 
much  less  beautifully  marked  than  the  zebra,  and  its  colours  are  less  distinct.  The  .shoulders  are  dark- 
brown,  with  whitish  transverse  bars ; the  hinder  parts  are  light-brown,  falling  off  to  white  beneath. 
The  name  of  this  animal  expresses  the  sound  of  its  voice,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  the  barking 
of  a dog.  The  Kaffirs  and  Bushmen  consider  it  as  delicious  food  ; nor  is  it  less  liked  by  the  lion.  It 
may  hereafter  prove  worth  while  to  reclaim  this  creature,  and  to  subject  it  to  the  service  of  man.  A 
pair  of  them  used  to  be  seen  drawing  a carriage  in  Hyde  Park — a sufficient  proof  of  their  being 
tameable  and  tractable. 

THE  WILD  ASS.J 

This  animal  is  mentioned  at  a very  early  period  in  the  sacred  records.  The  reader  has  probably  l>een 
struck  by  the  beautiful  and  graphic  description  of  it  given  in  the  Book  of  Job  : — “Who  hath  sent  out 
the  wild  ass  free  1 or  who  hath  loosed  the  bands  of  the  wild  ass  1 Whose  house  I have  made  the 
wilderness,  and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings.  He  scorneth  the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither  regardeth 
he  the  crying  of  the  driver.  The  range  of  the  mountains  is  his  pasture,  and  he  seareheth  after  every’ 
green  tiling.”  The  wild  ass  is  also  alluded  to  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  in  other  passages  of 
Scripture. 

I'he  food  of  the  wild  asses  consists  of  the  saltest  plants  of  the  deserts,  such  as  the  ntriplex , kali, 
and  chenopodium,  and  also  the  bitter  milky  tribes  of  herbs.  They  also  prefer  salt  water  to  fresh.  This 
is  exactly  conformable  to  the  words  in  the  Book  of  Job  already  quoted,  descriptive  of  “ the  barren 
land  as  their  dwellings,  which,  according  to  Bochart,  should  be  rendered  “salt  places.” 

‘ Equus  zebra.  I.inmcus.  f Equus  quagga. 

t Asinus  onager.  Asinus  sylvestris.  l’liny. — Equus  onager.  Hrisson. — Koulan,  or  will  ass.  Pennant. — Equus  lnfmionus, 
wild  ass  of  Kutch  and  the  Indus.  Sykes. — Ilemoine,  or  dziggtai.  Lesson. — Wild  ass  Bell. — In  Kt, nix's  Syslime  Nature!  du 
Rbejne.  Animal  they  arc  named  as  follows:  A nis  sauvage,  n sinus  ttylecstrii , asini  Jertu , or  omt/er,  which  last  term  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  is  sometimes  spelt  a nr/m. 
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Xenophon,  who  conducted  his  troops  through  the  plains  bordering  the  Singar,  faithfully  describes 
the  country,  and  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  that  inhabit  it,  except  that  the  ostrich  is  not  to  be  found 
so  far  north,  though  it  still  tenants  Arabia  Descrta.  The  country  was  then  a vast  plain,  as  even  as 
the  sea,  and  full  of  wormwood.  If  any  other  kinds  of  shrubs  grew  there  they  had  an  aromatic  smell; 
but  no  trees  appeared.  Of  wild  creatures  the  most  numerous  were  wild  asses.  When  they  were 
pursued,  having  gained  ground  on  the  horses,  from  surpassing  them  in  speed,  they  stood  still,  and,  on 
being  come  up  to,  they  did  the  same  again ; so  that  the  horsemen  could  take  them  by  no  other  means 
but  by  dividing  themselves  into  relays,  and  succeeding  one  another  in  the  chase.  The  flesh  of  those 
that  were  taken  was  like  that  of  the'  red-deer,  but  more  tender. 

' According  to  Varro,  the  onayer,  as  it  was  called,  was  easily  domesticated,  and  the  domesticated 
breed  never  became  wild  again ; and  Pliny  states  that  it  was  always  improved  by  crossing  with  wild 


tub  wua>  ass. 

animals.  The  Romans  obtained  these  chiefly  from  Northern  Africa,  as  objects  of  curiosity  in  the 
exhibitions  of  the  circus,  and  also  for  barbarous  combats,  in  which  the  onager  defended  itself  with  ex- 
traordinary strength.  The  young  colts  were  accounted  by  epicures,  like  puppy  dogs,  a special  delicacy. 
Thus,  Martial  says,  “When  the  wild  ass  is  tender,  and  is  fed  by  the  mother  only,  it  is  lalisio ; it  has 

this  name  when  very  young,  and  but  for  a short  time.  . 

Burckhardt  says:'  “Wild  asses  are  met  with  in  great  numbers  in  Arabia  Petraea,  near  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba.  The  Hherarat  Arabs  hunt  them  and  eat  their  flesh,  but  not  before  strangers.  They  sell  their 
skins  and  hoofs  to  the  pedlars  of  Damascus,  and  to  the  people  of  the  llauran.  The  hoofs  furnish 
materials  for  rings,  which  are  worn  by  the  peasants  on  their  thumbs,  or  fastened  under  the  armpits,  as 
amulets  against  rheumatism.”  The  skins  of  the  wild  ass,  according  to  Rauwolf,  who  saw  many  during 
his  journey  from  Tripoli  to  Aleppo,  are  made  into  scabbards  for  swords  and  daggers. 

Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  on  his  route  from  Isfahan  to  Shiraz,  had  just  entered  the  province  of  Tars, 
when  his  greyhound  suddenly  started  off  in  pursuit  of  an  animal,  which  was  stated  by  the  Persians  m 
company,  from  the  glimpse  they  had  of  it,  to  be  an  antelope.  The  party  immediately  put  spurs  to  then 
horses,  and,  after  an  unrelaxed  gallop  of  full  three  miles,  they  came  up  with  the  dog,  which  was  then 
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within  a short  stretch  of  the  creature  he  pursued,  and,  to  Sir  Robert’s  surprise-arid  vexation,  lie  saw  it 
to  he  an  ass. 

“ But,”  to  use  his  own  words,  “on  a moment’s  reflection,  judging  from  its  fleetness  it  must  be  a 
wild  one,  a species  little  known  in  Europe,  but  which  the  Persians  prize  above  all  others  as  an  object  of 
chase,  I determined  to  approach  as  near  to  it  as  the  very  swift  Arab  horse  on  which  I was  mounted 
would  carry  me.  But  the  single  fact  of  checking  my  horse,  to  consider,  had  given  our  game  such  a 
head  of  us,  that,  notwithstanding  all  our  speed,  we  could  not  recover  our  ground  on  him.  I,  however; 
happened  to  be  considerably  before  my  companions,  when,  at  a certain  distance,  the  animal,  in  its  turn, 
made  a pause,  and  allowed  me  to  approach  within  pistol-shot  of  him.  He  then  darted  off  again  with 
the  quickness  of  thought,  capering,  kicking,  and  sporting  in  his  flight,  as  if  he  were  not  blown  in  the 
least,  and  the  chase  was  his  pastime. 

“ He  appeared  to  me  about  ten  or  twelve  hands  high,  the  skin  smooth  like  a deer’s,  and  of  a 
reddish  colour,  the  belly  and  hinder  parts  partaking  of  a silvery  gray  ; his  neck  was  finer  than  that  of  j 
a common  ass,  being  longer,  and  bending  like  a stag’s,  and  his  legs  beautifully  slender ; the  head  I 
and  ears  seemed  large,  in  proportion  to  the  gracefulness  of  these  forms,  and  by  them  I first  saw  that 
the  object  of  my  chase  was  of  the  ass  tribe.  The  mane  was  short  and  black,  as  was  also  a tuft  which 
terminated  his  tail.  No  line  whatever  ran  along  his  back,  or  crossed  his  shoulders,  as  is  seen  in  the 
tame  species  with  us.  When  my  followers  of  the  country  came  up,  they  regretted  that  I had  not  shot 
the  creature  when  he  was  so  much  within  my  aim,  telling  me  his  flesh  is  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  in 
Persia  ; but  it  would  not  have  been  to  eat  him  that  I should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  him  in  my 
possession.  The  prodigious  swiftness  and  peculiar  manner  with  which  he  fled  across  the  plain  exactly 
coincided  with  the  description  that  Xenophon  gives  of  the  same  animal  in  Arabia. 

“ I was  informed  by  the  mehmandhar ,*  who  had  been  in  the  desert  when  making  a visit  to  the 
shrine  of  Ali,  nephew  to  Mahomet,  that  the  wild  ass  of  Irak  Arabi  differs  in  nothing  from  the  one 
I had  just  seen.  He  had  observed  them  often  for  a short  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Arabs,  who 
told  him  that  the  creature  was  perfectly  un tameable.” 

The  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  in  his  account  of  his  embassy  to  Cabul,  states  that  this 
animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  desert  between  India  and  Afghanistan,  where  it  is  sometimes  met  with 
alone,  but  more  frequently  in  herds.  It  resembles  a mule  rather  than  an  ass,  but  is  of  the  colour  of 
the  latter.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  shyness,  and  still  more  for  its  speed,  as,  at  a kind  of  shuffling  trot, 
it  leaves  the  swiftest  horse  behind.  It  may  be  supposed,  from  this  account,  that  the  animal  noticed  by 
Mr.  Elphinstone  differs  in  colour  from  those  seen  by  Sir  It.  K.  Porter,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  the 
case  in  other  respects  with  those  found  in  Cutch,  judging  by  a statement  on  good  authority  that  the 
singular  marshy  tract  in  that  province,  termed  the  Runn,  is  resorted  to  by  them.  The  writer  referred 
to,  a correspondent  of  the  “Asiatic  Journal,”  discovered  several  herds,  and  wishing  to  have  a better 
view,  he  galloped  towards  them,  but  was  unable  to  get  within  twenty  yards,  though  they  did  not 
appear  to  be  at  full  speed.  He  says  distinctly  that  the  ear  and  shoulder-stripe  were  like  those  of  the 
common  kind,  while  the  head  appeared  longer,  and  the  limbs  more  strongly  and  roughly  formed. 
They  breed  on  the  banks  and  salt  islands  of  the  Runn,  and  live  longer  than  the  tame  species.  The 
slight  discrepancies  which  occur  in  various  descriptions  may  very  easily  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing 
that  they  relate  to  different  varieties  of  the  same  species,  or  to  the  influence  of  local  circumstances. 

Mr.  Moorcroft  states  that  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ladakh  there  is  a nondescript  wild  variety  of 
horse,  which  lie  calls  equus  kidng,  perhaps  more  nearly  allied  to  the  ass  than  the  horse,  in  some  par- 
ticular’s, but  differing  from  the  gurkhar  of  Sinde,  of  which  race  he  obtained  a female  of  great  beauty. 
That  gentleman  set  out  on  an  expedition  estimated  to  last  two  months,  with  the  view  of  shooting  some 
kidngs.  He  had  just  reached  the  country  in  which  they  arc  to  be  found,  after  eighteen  days’  march,  . 
during  which  his  party  suffered  considerably  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  when  he  was  recalled  on 
urgent  business.  He,  however,  directed  a native  to  lie  in  wait,  and  offered  him  a suitable  remunera- 
tion for  the  skin,  head,  and  organs  of  voice,  for  dissection.  The  animal  appeared  to  Mr.  Moorcroft 
to  be  about  fourteen  hands  high,  of  a round,  muscular  torm,  and  with  remarkably  clean  limbs. 

J lie  wild  ass  is  termed  in  Persia  kur,  or  gdr,  and  in  Sinde  and  Cabul  gitrkJbar.  The  chase  of 
this  animal  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times  a favourite  amusement  with  the  people  of  the  East,  for 

An  ollicer  specially  appointed  to  attend  strangers  visiting  Persia. 
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Josephus  mentions  that  Herod  the  Great  killed  forty  of  them  on  one  occasion  ; and  to  the  natural 
passion  of  the  Persians  fcr  hunting  so  wild  an  animal,  that  country  owed  the  loss  of  one  of  its  most 
estimable  sovereigns,  Baharam  the  Fifth.  The  catastrophe,  which  occurred  fourteen  hundred  years 
ago,  forms  a romantic  tale,  which  the  people  still  relate  to  the  passing  traveller.  It  is  as  follows  : — 
“The  riding  passion  ol  Baharam  was  the  love  of  the  chase.  His  favourite  game  was  the  gour,  or 
wild  ass,  which  is  both  strong  and  fleet,  and  it  was  in  pursuit  of  one  of  these  that  he  lost  his  life, 
having  suddenly  come  upon  a deep  pool  into  which  his  horse  plunged,  and  neither  the  animal  nor  his 
royal  rider  was  seen  again.  This  accident  happened  in  a fine  valley  between  Shiraz  and  Isfahan,  which 
to  this  day  is  called  the  Yale  of  Hervis,  from  being  (on  account  of  its  fine  pasture  and  abundance  of 
game)  the  favourite  resort,  from  the  earliest  ages,  of  the  kings  and  nobles  of  Persia.  The  whole  of 
this  valley  abounds  in  springs,  some  of  which  are  very  large,  and  of  great  depth  ; their  sources  under- 
ground are  supposed  to  communicate.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  body  of  Baharam  was 
never  found,  although  every  search  was  made  for  it  by  his  inconsolable  mother.” 

The  subjugation  of  the  wild  ass  when  young  is  often  accomplished,  at  the  present  time,  by  the 
Arabs  of  Mesopotamia.  Mr.  Layard  states  that  the  foals  are  of  a light  fawn  colour',  almost  pink; 
that  the  Arabs  sometimes  catch  them  during  spring,  and  bring  them  up  with  milk  in  their  tents.  He 
endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  obtain  a pair.  The  Arabs  eat  their  flesh.  When  that  traveller  was  in  the 
desert  between  Mirkan  and  Tel-Afer,  he  says  : “As  evening  approached  we  saw  congregated,  near  a 
small  stream,  what  appeared  to  be  a large  company  of  dismounted  Arabs,  their  horses  standing  by 
them.  As  we  were  already  near  them,  and  could  not  have  escaped  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Bedouins, 
we  prepared  for  an  encounter.  We  approached  cautiously,  and  were  surprised  to  see  that  the  horses 
still  remained  without  their  riders ; we  drew  still  nearer,  when  they  galloped  off  towards  the  desert. 
They  were  wild  asses.  We  attempted  to  follow  them  ; after  running  a little  distance  they  stopped  to 
gaze  at  us,  and  I got  sufficiently  near  to  see  them  quite  well  ; but,  as  soon  as  they  found  that  we 
were  in  pursuit,  they  hastened  their  speed,  and  were  soon  lost  in  the  distance.  In  fleetness  they  equal 
the  gazelle,  and  to  overtake  them  is  a feat  which  only  one  or  two  of  the  most  celebrated  mares 
have  been  known  to  accomplish.” 

THE  DOMESTIC  ASS.* 

In  the  patriarchal  ages  the  breed  of  this  animal  was  greatly  encouraged,  and  constituted  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  wealth  among  Oriental  shepherds.  It  is  on  this  account  the  number  of  asses  in  the 
herds  of  Abraham  and  othei's  is  so  frequently  stated  by  Moses  in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  So  highly 
were  they  valued  in  those  times  of  primitive  simplicity,  that  they  were  formed  into  separate  droves, 
and  committed  to  the  management  of  princes  and  other  persons  of  distinction. 

The  ass  was  long  used  for  the  saddle  in  the  Oriental  regions  ; and  persons  of  high  rank  appeared 
in  public  mounted  on  this  animal.  Those  which  the  great  and  wealthy  selected  for  use  were  large  and 
elegant  animals.  Thus  travellers  describe  a variety  of  the  ass  in  Syria,  much  larger  than  the  common 
breed.  Some  of  them,  in  Persia,  are  kept  like  horses  for  the  saddle,  which  have  smooth  hair,  carry 
their  heads  well,  and  are  quicker  in  their  motions  than  the  ordinary  kind,  which  are  dressed  like 
horses,  and  taught  to  amble  like  .them.  Tavernier  says  that  fine  asses  are  sold  in  Persia  dearer  than 
horses,  “even  to  an  hundred  crowns  each.”  In  Egypt,  also,  these  animals  are  very  handsome,  and  are 
used  for  riding  by  the  Mohammedans,  and  by  the  most  distinguished  women  of  that  country. 

The  Romans  had  a breed  so  highly  esteemed,  that  Pliny  mentions  one  of  the  stallions  selling  for 
a price  exceeding  £3,000  of  our  money;  and  he  says  that  in  Celtiberia,  a province  of  Spain,  a she-ass 
has  brought  colts  that  were  bought  for  nearly  the  same  sum.  Varro  also  speaks  of  an  ass  that  was 
sold  in  his  own  time,  in  Rome,  for  nearly  £500.  In  Spain  the  breed  of  asses  became,  by  care  and 
attention,  large,  strong,  elegant,  and  stately  animals,  and  often  rising  to  fifteen  hands  high.  The  best 
of  them  sold  sometimes  for  a hundred  guineas  each  and  upwards. 

The  ass,  like  the  horse,  was  imported  into  America  by  the  Spaniards.  That  country  seems  to  lie 
peculiarly  favourable  to  this  race  of  animals,  for  where  they  have  run  wild  they  have  increased 
immensely.  They  are  caught  in  the  following  manner: — A number  of  persons' go  on  horseback,  with 
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their  attendants  on  foot ; when  arrived  at  the  proper  places  they  form  a circle,  in  order  to  drive  them 
into  some  valley,  where,  at  full  speed,  they  throw  the  noose,  and  endeavour  to  halter  them.  The  asses,  I 
finding  themselves  inclosed,  make  furious  efforts  to  escape,  anil  if  only  one  forces  his  way  through,  they  I 
all  follow  with  irresistible  impetuosity.  When  noosed,  the  hunters  throw  them  down  and  secure  them 
with  fetters,  and  thus  leave  them  till  the  chase  is  over.  Then,  in  order  to  bring  them  away  more  I 
easily,  they  pair  them  with  tame  asses ; yet  so  fierce  are  they  that  they  often  wound  the  persons  who  I 
attempt  to  manage  them. 

' They  have  all  the  swiftness  of  horses,  and  neither  declivities  nor  precipices  can  retard  their  course. 
When  attacked,  they  defend  themselves,  by  means  of  their  heels  and  mouth,  with  such  address,  that 
without  slackening  their  pace  they  often  maim  their  pursuers.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  after 
carrying  their  first  load,  their  dangerous  ferocity  is  lost ; even  their  celerity  leaves  them,  and  they  soon 
contract  a dull  and  stupid  appearance.  These  animals  will  not  permit  a horse  to  live  among  them. 
They  always  feed  together,  and  if  a horse  happen  to  stray  into  a place  where  they  graze,  they  fall  upon 
him,  and,  without  giving  him  a chance  of  flying,  bite  and  kick  him  till  they  leave  him  dead  on  the  spot. 


TUB  ASS  OF  1’OITIEKS. 

More  hardy  than  horses,  these  animals  were  long  preferred  to  them  for  journeys  across  the  deserts. 
Most  of  the  Mussulman  pilgrims  used  them  in  their  long  and  laborious  journeys  to  Mecca  ; and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Nubian  caravans,  which  were  sixty  days  in  passing  immense  solitudes,  rode  upon  asses, 
and  these,  on  arriving  in  Egypt,  did  not  appear  fatigued.  When  the  rider  alighted  he  had  no  occasion 
to  fasten  his  ass  ; he  merely  pulled  the  rein  of  the  bridle  tight,  and  passed  it  over  a ring  in  the  fore 
part  of  the  saddle ; this  confined  the  animal’s  head,  and  was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  remain  quietly 
in  his  place. 

Ihe  countenance  of  the  ass  so  common  with  us  is  mild  and  modest,  and  in  full  accordance  with 
his  simple  deportment.  rl  he  rural  lanes  and  high  roads  are  his  nightly  residence,  and  his  food  the 
thistle  or  the  plantain,  which  he  sometimes  prefers  to  grass.  In  his  drinking  he  is,  however,  singularly 
nice,  lef using  all  but  the  water  of  the  clearest  brooks.  He  is  much  afraid  of  wetting  his  feet,  and 
will,  even  when  loaded,  turn  aside,  to  avoid  the  dirty  parts  of  the  road.  He  is  more  healthy  than  the 
horse,  and,  though  generally  degraded  into  the  most  neglected  and  useless  of  domestic  quadrupeds,  he 
might,  by  Care  and  education,  be  rendered  available  for  a variety  of  purposes. 
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The  writer  was,  some  years  ago,  walking  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  our  northern  towns,  when 
he  stopped  to  observe  a donkey  rolling  himself  in  the  warm,  dry  dust  of  the  sandy  road,  evidently  in  a state 


THK  DONKEY  HACK.  FROM  A PAINTING  BY  GAINSBOROUGH. 

of  high  enjoyment,  while  his  rider,  holding  a saddle  in  his  hand, was  looking  on.  It  is  probable  that,  as 
the  man  was  pursuing  his  way,  the  ass  gave  some  indication  that  this  would  be  a great  indulgence,  as 
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it  is  ordinarily  to  its  race,  and  so  dismounting,  lie  removed  tlie  saddle,  remarking  naively  to  tlie  looker- 
on,  “ It’s  well,  sir,  to  let  a donkey  have  his  own  way  sometimes'' 

The  ass  is  equal  to  no  common  amount  of  toil.  On  four  asses  being  put  to  plough,  yoked  two 
abreast,  and  driven  in  hand  with  reins  by  the  ploughman,  it  was  proved  that  their  work  was  equal  to  that  ; 
performed  by  two  common  farmer’s  horses  of  the  slighter  kind.  The  late  Earl  of  Egremout  also  formed  a 
team  consisting  of  six  asses,  and  for  nine  months  they  were  found  of  great  service.  They  took  a chaldron 
and  a quarter  of  coals  twice  a-day,  in  a wagon,  from  the  canal  to  his  lordship’s  house  at  Petworth, 
thus  showing  an  unexpected  degree  of  strength,  and  being,  at  the  same  time,  gentle  and  docile. 

It  will  be  well,  for  a moment,  to  dwell  on  the  sagacity  of  this  animal.  We  often  talk  of  the  ass 
as  the  stupidest  of  the  browsers  of  the  field  ; yet,  if  any  one  shuts  up  a donkey  in  the  same  inclosure 
with  half-a-dozen  horses  of  the  finest  blood,  and  the  party  escape,  it  is  always  the  donkey  that  has  led 
the  way  : it  is  he  alone  that  has  penetrated  the  secret  of  the  bolt  and  latch.  “ Often,”  says  a modem 
writer,  “ have  we  stood  at  the  other  side  of  a hedge,  contemplating  a whole  troop  of  blood  mares  and 
their  offspring  patiently  waiting  while  the  donkey  was  sniffing  over  a piece  of  work  to  which  all  but 
he  felt  themselves  incompetent.” 

A short  time  ago,  there  was  living  at  Croxdale  North  Farm,  near  Durham,  an  ass,  who,  as  soon 
as  the  shades  of  evening  set  in,  was  accustomed  to  collect  a dozen  or  so  of  calves,  and  then  to  drive 
them  home.  When  they  arrived  in  the  calf-yard,  he  allowed  them  to  drink  at  the  well,  after  which  he 
took  a drink  himself,  and  then  marched  on  with  his  charge  before  him  ; and  if  any  gluttonous  calf 
stopped  short  to  eat  grass,  the  sagacious  creature  ran  at  him  open-mouthed,  as  he  did  at  any  straggler, 
until  all  were  driven  into  the  fold-yard  in  safety. 

The  well-house  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  an  object  of  interest  to  all  visitors. 
A donkey  is  there  seen,  without  any  bridle  or  other  harness  on,  standing  close  to  the  wall,  behind  a 
large  wooden  wheel.  As  the  man  in  attendance  says,  “ Come,  sir,  show  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  what 
you  can  do,”  the  donkey  springs  cheerfully  into  the  interior  of  the  wheel,  which  is  broad  and  hollow, 
and  furnished  in  the  inside  with  steps,  formed  of  projecting  pieces  of  wood  nailed  on,  the  hollow 
part  of  the  wheel  being  broad  enough  to  admit  of  the  donkey  between  the  two  sets  of  spokes.  It 
then  begins  walking  up  the  steps  of  the  wheel  somewhat  as  prisoners  do  on  the  wheel  of  the  treadmill. 
The  man  has  no  whip,  and  says  nothing  to  the  donkey  as  he  pursues  his  course ; but,  as  the  well  is 
more  than  three  hundred  feet  deep,  it  takes  some  time  to  draw  up  the  water,  which  is  here  done  by  animal 
labour.  One  ass  has  been  known  to  perform  this  service  at  Carisbrook  for  fifty  years,  another  for  forty, 
a third  for  thirty,  and  a fourth  had  performed  it  for  ten  years,  at  the  time  of  the  writer’s  last  visit. 
The  dates  are  marked  down  inside  the  door  of  the  well-house.  The  donkey  was  continuing  his  labour 
and  looking  towards  tlie  well,  when  the  question  was  asked,  “ What  is  he  looking  at  1”  “ He  is  looking 
for  the  bucket,”  said  the  man  ; and,  in  fact,  as  soon  as  the  bucket  appeared,  the  donkey  stopi>ed,  and 
very  deliberately  walked  out  of  the  wheel  to  the  place  at  which  he  stood  at  our  entrance,  knowing  full 
well  that  he  had  done  what  was  desired. 

The  engraving  we  give  (page  225)— from  a justly-celebrated  picture  by  Gainsborough — will  remind 
those  who  have  lived  in,  or  visited,  the  sandy  districts  of  our  country,  of  an  amusing  struggle  which  has 
often  been  witnessed.  It  recalls,  too,  a gentleman  who,  for  the  amusement  of  his  cottage  tenants,  offered 
a goose  and  trimmings  as  a prize  for  a donkey-race.  There  were,  however,  to  be  some  conditions  : no 
whip  nor  spur  was  to  be  used ; no  one  was  to  ride  his  own  donkey ; and  the  prize  was  to  be  given  to 
the  creature  who  reached  the  goal  last.  Each  ass,  on  being  entered  for  the  race  a fortnight  before,  was 
transferred  to  the  keeping  of  the  man  who  was  to  ride  him,  and  was  also  the  owner  of  another  candidate 
for  the  prize.  On  the  start  being  made,  the  object  of  each  rider  was,  of  course,  to  urge  the  donkey  he 
bestrode  in  advance  of  his  own  ; and  hence  tlie  strife  was  as  keen  as  if  the  first  at  the  post  was  to  win. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  swiftest  ass  of  the  lot  carried  off  the  prize.  His  owner  was  a cunning 
sand-boy. , who  had  taught  his  donkey,  at  the  sound  of  a low  and  peculiar  whistle,  to  stand  stock-still. 
Easily,  therefore,  did  lie  keep  him  in  the  rear  by  the  well-known  signal;  nothing  could  induce  tlm 
sagacious  creature  to  stir  as  long  as  his  master  forbade  all  movement ; and  thus  fixing  him  to  the  spot, 
the  sand-boy  galloped  past  his  beast,  and  claimed  the  goose  and  trimmings  as  his  own. 

Ihe  owner  of  the  ass  that  excited  Sterne’s  sympathies  said  “he  was  assured  the  creature  loved 
him.  I hey  had  been  separated  three  days,  during  which  time  the  ass  had  sought  him  as  much  as  he 
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had  sought  the  ass  ; and  they  had  scarce  either  eaten  or  drunk  till  they  met.”  The  same  feelings  were 
reciprocated  between  an  old  man  who,  some  years  ago,  sold  vegetables  in  London,  and  the  donkey  that 
carried  his  baskets  from  door  to  door.  Frequently  did  he  give  the  sagacious  creature  a handful  of 
hay,  or  some  pieces  of  bread,  by  way  of  refreshment  or  reward.  One  day  his  kind  treatment  was 
remarked,  and  he  was  asked  if  his  beast  were  apt  to  be  stubborn  1 “ Ah,  master,”  he  replied,  “ it  is  of 

no  use  to  be  cruel  ; and,  as  for  stubbornness,  I cannot  complain,  for  he  is  ready  to  do  anything  or  go 
anywhere.  I bred  him  myself.  He  is  sometimes  skittish  and  playful,  and  once  ran  away  from  me. 
You  will  hardly  believe  it,  but  there  were  more  than  fifty  people  after  him,  attempting  in  vain  to  stop 
him;  yet  he  turned  back  of  himselt,  and  never  stopped  till  he  ran  his  head  kindly  into  my 
bosom.” 

Shameful  is  it,  then,  when  so  sagacious  and  fond  a creature  is  treated,  as  it  often  is,  with  great 
cruelty.  A benevolent  writer  observes  : “ I have  often  felt  inexpressible  anguish  when,  during  a tern- 
porary  stay  at  a watering-place,  I have  witnessed  the  habits  of  cruelty  induced  in  children,  by  the  in- 
discriminate license  given  to  every  heedless  requisition  of  caprice  and  passion  on  living  nature,  by  the 
unrestrained  indulgence  of  acts  of  barbarity.  For  the  pastime  of  every  little  lordling  of  the  creation, 
whom  the  fondness  of  anxious  parents,  or  the  easiness  of  unreflecting  ones,  brings  to  the  sea-side,  the 
horse,  the  ass,  is  instantly  called  to  his  door.  It  appears  in  a suffering  state — bleeding,  lame,  blind — 
no  matter,  the  ready  driver  assures  him  it  is  perfectly  at  its  ease,  that  though  it  cannot  stand  it  will  go 
like  the  light.  The  exhausted  animal  being  slow  to  move,  the  young  rider  is  told  that  it  is  sulky,  and 
then,  both  I'ider  and  driver  will  proceed  to  cure  its  obstinacy  with  their  blows.”  We  enter  our  protest 
against  all  such  cruelty,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  animals,  but  of  those  who  so  heedlessly  practice  it, 
or  who  allow  it  to  be  perpetrated.  The  injury  to  those  who  do  the  wrong  is  incalculable.  Inland 
watering-places,  as  Malvern,  and  sea-bathing  places,  as  Margate,  Ramsgate,  and  Scarborough,  have  all 
their  stands  of  donkeys,  for  both  sexes,  and  all  ages.  At  one  of  these  celebrated  spots  a visitor  might 
ride  the  “Royal  Duke  of  Wellington,”  and  have  a companion  borne  by  the  “ Royal  Jenny  Lind.” 
But  we  ask  for  the  humblest,  as  well  as  the  most  celebrated  of  the  race,  kindly  treatment. 

The  hotels  of  Cairo  are  still  beset  with  donkeys  and  their  drivers.  The  animals  are  indispensable, 
for  no  one  thinks  of  walking  many  yards  in  Egypt.  In  the  middle  ot  the  day  the  heat  forbids  it,  as 
well  as  mud,  dust,  and  crowds  of  people,  riding  and  on  foot.  As  soon  as  the  visitor  appears  at  the 
door,  some  two  or  three  dozen  drivers  and  their  donkeys  bear  down  upon  him.  Every  voice  rises  to 
its  highest  pitch,  blending  the  sounds  : “Berry  good  donkey,  master ; ” “Berry  handsome  donkey;” 
“ Dis  your  donkey,  master ;”  “ Had  dis  donkey  before,  master;”  “ Donkey  fall  down  1 Oh,  no,  master  ! 
Go  like  steamer.” 

These  animals  are  mostly  not  only  shorn,  but  shaven,  though  usually  parts  of  the  legs  are  left 
untouched,  by  way  of  ornament.  That  they  should  be  closely  clipped,  or  still  more  closely  shaved,  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  vermin  are  thickly  harboured  if  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow.  All  have  stirrups 
and  wide  stuffed  saddles  covered  with  carpet. 

' “ The  donkey  boys,”  says  Gadsby,  “ seem  not  to  comprehend  the  possibility  of  their  hirers  wanting 
to  halt  anywhere  short  of  the  given  goal ; so  that  though  I was  anxious  to  look  about  me  on  one  oi 
two  occasions,  I found  it  entirely  out  of  my  power  to  do  so,  for  gallop  onward  I must.  Indeed,  to  ride 
a donkey  in  Egypt  means  to  gallop,  for  each  attendant  is  determined  to  make  his  animal  show  the 
others  the  way,  if  he  can  ; therefore  sticks  are  in  constant  requisition,  and  the  cries  of  ‘sella  (quick) 
perpetual.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  drivers  treat  their  donkeys  cruelly.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  exceedingly  fond  of  them.  Nor  must  an  Egyptian  donkey-gallop  be  compared  with 
an  English  donkey-gallop.  So  far  from  that,  it  is  quite  a luxury.  The  amblings  of  these  creatures 
are  most  graceful.  I saw  one  which  had  just  been  sold,  as  I was  told,  to  go  to  America,  and  for 
which  £75  had  been  paid.” 

As  the  milk  of  the  female  ass  contains  much  saccharine  matter,  and  little  butter,  it  can  bo 
digested  by  tender  stomachs,  unable  to  assimilate  the  richer  milk  of  the  cow.  Of  its  service  to  persons 
of  delicate  habits  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  Dr.  Walcot  (Peter  Pindar)  only  called  it  in  question 
when  recommended  by  Dr.  Geach,  for  the  purpose  of  dispatching  the  following  epigram 

11  And,  doctor,  do  you  really  think 
That  ass’s  milk  I ought  to  drink  ? 
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’Twould  quite  remove  my  cough,  you  say, 

And  drive  my  old  complaints  away. 

It  cured  yourself — I grant  it  true — 

But  then,  ’twas  mother's  milk  to  you  ! ” 

According  to  Pliny  and  Juvenal,  Poppaea  made  a kind  of  paste  with  ass’s  milk,  which  she  applied  to 
her  face  to  make  it  fair ; and  it  is  said  she  used  to  bathe  in  it  unadulterated,  as  a preservation  of 
beauty. 

THE  ML'LE. 

This  hybrid  race  are  usually  the  progeny  of  the  horse  and  the  ass.  The  sagacity,  strength,  and  sure- 
ness of  foot  of  those  of  Chamouni  and  other  parts  of  Savoy,  are  truly  wonderful.  The  paths  which 
they  ascend  or  descend  with  ease,  are  steeper  than  any  staircase,  sometimes  with  ledges  of  rock,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  instead  of  steps.  In  such  dangerous  passes  the  mule  needs  no  rein  to  guide  him,  but 
will  pick  his  own  way,  and  find  out  the  best  path,  far  better  than  his  rider  can  direct  him.  Often  has 
he  been  seen,  as  Rogers  says  : — 

“ Shunning  the  loose  stone  on  the  precipice — 

Snorting  suspicion — while  with  sight,  smell,  touch, 

Trying,  detecting,  where  the  surface  smiled ; 

And  with  deliberate  courage,  sliding  down, 

Where,  in  his  sledge,  the  Laplander  hath  turn'd 
With  looks  aghast.” 

At  other  times  the  mule  has  to  traverse  a narrow  ledge  of  the  mountain,  with  an  abyss  on  one  side,  and 
a wall  of  rock  on  the  other ; and  here  he  invariably  walks  on  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice.  This 
habit  is  derived  from  his  being  accustomed  to  carry  large  packages  of  merchandise,  which,  if  allowed 
to  strike  against  the  rock  on  one  side,  would  destroy  his  balance  and  jostle  him  overboard. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Etna  is  still  made  wholly  or  partially  with  mules.  Mr.  J.  F.  Hardy  says, 
in  describing  his  ascent  : “We  came  to  our  first  snow,  all  of  which,  by-the-bye,  is  the  property  of  his 
lordship,  the  Bishop  of  Catania,  who  is  said  to  make  a goodly  income  by  the  sale  of  an  article,  which 
is  the  universal  summer  luxury  of  the  Sicilian  population.  It  lay  scattered  about  in  large  patches, 
filling  up  the  hollows  of  the  grass  slopes,  and  partially  concealing  the  banks  of  lava,  which  were  very 
broken  and  irregular,  and  which  gave  some  trouble  to  our  beasts.  Vociferation,  however,  and  kicking 
will  always  arouse  a Sicilian  mule  to  super-brutal  efforts ; and  the  style  in  which  my  beast,  who  was 
leading,  took  each  mauvais  pas  was  highly  creditable.  Leaping  and  climbing  almost  with  the  steadi- 
ness and. agility  of  a goat,  he  seemed  as  much  at  home  among  snow  and  lava  as  on  a high  road  ; but 
all  mules  have  not  the  same  legs ; and  the  difficulties  of  some  inferior  animals  in  the  caravan,  who 
hesitated  to  follow  his  brilliant  example,  warned  us,  about  12h.  45m.,- that  it  was  time  to  think  of 
picketing  the  beasts,  and  trusting  to  our  own  exertions  for  the  rest  of  the  ascent.”  On  his  descent, 
Mr.  Hardy  says  : “ After  more  than  once  mistaking  some  black  lumps  of  lava  for  the  mules,  I at  last 
caught  sight  of  them  kicking  and  devouring  one  another’s  tails,  as  is  their  wont.” 

The  mule  is  of  great  use  in  South  America.  The  traveller  meets  frequently  with  a path  only 
fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  broad  ; the  ridge  of  the  mountain,  along  which  the  road  runs,  is  covered  with 
a short,  slippery  turf,  and  the  slopes  on  each  side  are  steep,  so  that,  should  he  stumble,  he  might  slide 
down  to  the  depth  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet.  Nevertheless,  the  flanks  of  the  mountain  are  steep 
declivities  rather  than  precipices ; and  the  mules  are  so  sure-footed  that  they  inspire  the  greatest 
confidence. 

Their  habits  are  identical  with  those  ot  the  beasts  of  burden  in  Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees. 
In  proportion  as  a country  is  wild,  the  instinct  of  domestic  animals  improves  in  address  and  sagacity. 
When  the  mules  feel  themselves  in  danger,  turning  their  heads  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  there  is  a 
motion  of  their  ears  as  if  they  reflected  ou  the  decision  they  ought  to  take.  Their  resolution  is  slow, 
but  always  just,  if  it  be  spontaneous;  that  is,  if  it  be  not  thwarted  or  hastened  by  the  imprudence  of 
the  traveller.  On  the  frightful  roads  of  the  Andes,  during  journeys  of  six  or  seven  months  across 
mountains  furrowed  by  torrents,  the  intelligence  of  beasts  of  burden  is  truly  astonishing.  Thus  the 
mountaineers  are  heard  to  say,  “ I will  not  give  you  the  mule  whose  step  is  the  easiest,  but  the  one 
that  is  most  intelligent  (la  mas  rational)" 


THE  MULE. 
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In  one  part  of  the  travels  of  Humboldt,  we  re.cd  that  he  and  his  companions  continued  to  descend 
from  the  table-land  of  Guardia  till  they  reached  the  Indian  village  of  Santa  Cruz.  They  passed,  at  first, 
along  a slope,  extremely  slippery  and  steep,  to  which  had  been  given  the  name  of  Baxada  del  Purgatorio, 
or  Descent  of  Purgatory.  It  is  a rock  of  schistose  sandstone,  decomposed,  covered  with  clay,  the  talus 
of  which  appears  frightfully  steep,  from  the  effect  of  a very  common  optical  illusion.  As  the  travellers 
looked  down  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  the  road  seemed  inclined  more  than  sixty  degrees- 
The  mules,  in  going  down,  drew  their  hind  legs  near  to  their  fore  legs,  and,  lowering  their  cruppers,  let 
themselves  slide  at  a venture.  A rider  runs  no  risk,  provided  he  slackens  the  bridle,  thereby  leaving 
the  animal  quite  free  in  his  movements.  From  this  point  is  perceived,  towards  the  left,  the  great 
pyramid  of  Guacharo  ; its  calcareous  peak  is  veiy  picturesque,  but  the  sight  of  it  is  soon  lost  on  enter- 
ing the  thick  forest  known  by  the  name  of  the  Montana  de  Santa  Maria. 

Humboldt  and  his  fellow-travellers  descended  without  intermission  for  seven  hours.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a more  tremendous  descent ; it  is  absolutely  a road  of  steps — a kind  of  ravine — 
in  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  impetuous  torrents  dash  from  rock  to  rock.  The  steps  are  from  two 
to  three  feet  high,  and  the  beasts  of  burden,  after  measuring  with  their  eyes  the  space  necessary  to  let 
their  load  pass  between  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  leap  from  one  rock  to  another.  Afraid  of  missing 
their  mark,  they  were  seen  to  stop  a few  minutes  to  scan  the  ground,  and  bring  together  their  fore  feet, 
like  wild  goats.  If  the  animal  does  not  reach  the  nearest  block  of  stone,  he  sinks  half  his  depth  into  the 
soft,  ochreous  clay  that  fills  up  the  interstices  of  the  rock.  When  the  blocks  are  wanting,  enormous 
roots  serve  as  supports  for  the  feet  of  men  and  beasts.  Some  of  these  roots  are  tweuty  inches  thick, 
and  they  often  branch  out  from  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  much  above  the  level  of  the  soil.  “ The 
Creoles,”  says  Humboldt,  “ have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  address  and  instinct  of  the  mules,  to 
remain  in  their  saddles  during  this  long  and  dangerous  descent.  Fearing  fatigue  less  than  they  did, 
and  being  accustomed  to  travel  slowly  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  plants,  and  examining  the  nature 
of  the  rocks,  we  preferred  going  down  on  foot  ; and,  indeed,  the  care  which  our  chronometers  demanded 
left  us  no  liberty  of  choice.” 

When  the  mules  are  set  at  liberty,  they  go,  as  it  is  said,  “para  busca  agua,"  that  is,  “to  search 
for  water.”  There  are  little  pools  which  they  find,  guided  by  their  instinct,  by  the  view  of  some 
scattered  tufts  of  mauritia,  and  by  the  sensation  of  humid  coolness,  caused  by  little  currents  of  air, 
which,  to  the  traveller,  appear  calm  and  tranquil.  When  the  pools  of  water  are  far  distant,  and  the 
people  are  too  lazy  to  lead  the  cattle  to  these  natural  watering-places,  they  confine  them  during  five  or 
six  hours  in  a very  hot  stable  before  they  let  them  loose.  Excess  of  thirst  then  augments  their 
sagacity,  sharpening,  as  it  were,  their  senses  and  their  instinct.  No  sooner  is  the  stable  opened,  than 
the  horses  and  mules — especially  the  latter,  for  their  penetration  exceeds  the  intelligence  of  the  horses 
rush  into  the  savannahs.  With  upraised  tails  and  heads  thrown  back,  they  run  against  the  wind, 
stopping  from  time  to  time,  as  if  exploring  space ; they  follow  less  the  impressions  of  sight  than  of 
smell,  and  at  length  announce,  by  prolonged  neighings,  that  there  is  water  in  the  direction  of  their 
course.  All  these  movements  are  executed  more  promptly,  and  with  readier  success,  by  horses  bom  in 
the  Llanos,  and  which  have  long  enjoyed  their  liberty,  than  by  those  that  come  from  the  coast,  and 
are  the  offspring  of  domestic  horses,  “ In  animals,  for  the  most  part,”  says  Humboldt,  “as  in  man,  the 
quickness  of  the  senses  is  diminished  by  long  subjection,  and  by  the  habits  that  arise  from  a fixed 
abode  and  the  progress  of  cultivation.” 

Of  another  genus,*  a single  species  only,  a native  of  South  America,  was  long  known  to  natu- 
ralists. The  researches  of  Major  Farquhar  subsequently  introduced  another  species  to  science,  from 
the  deep  forests  of  Sumatra  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  Since  then  another  American  species  has 
been  discovered. 

The  genei  ic  characters  are  as  follow  : — The  molars,  seven  on  each  side  above,  and  six  below,  have 
tlieii  crowns  ciossed  by  two  transverse  and  straight  ridges,  at  least  until  worn  down  by  attrition  ; the 
incisors  in  each  jaw  are  six;  the  canines  two,  separated  from  the  molars  by  a wide  interval ; the  nose 
is  c ongated  into  a short,  flexible  sort  of  trunk  ; the  fore  feet  have  four  toes,  and  the  hind  feet,  three  ; 
the  skin  is  dense,  and  thickly  covered  with  short,  close  hair. 
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The  general  aspect  of  this  animal  bears  a close  resemblance  to  that  of  a hog,  which  animal  it,  however, 
far  exceeds  in  size  and  power,  being  about  five  feet  in  length,  with  a heavy,  massive  body,  and  a thick 
and  muscular  neck.  Its  colour,  when  adult,  is  a deep,  blackish  brown ; but  when  young,  besides 
being  fighter  than  it  afterwards  becomes,  the  cheeks  are  spotted  with  white,  and  several  narrow  bands 
of  white,  alternating  with  rows  of  small  white  spots,  pass  along  each  side  ot  the  body.  The  neck 
rises  boldly  from  the  head,  arching  to  the  shoulders,  the  elevation  being  caused  by  the  extraordinary 
size  of  the  ligament  which  inns  from  the  occiput  along  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae.  The 
neck  is  surmounted  by  a stiff  mane ; the  head  is  compressed  laterally ; the  eyes  are  small ; the 
skin  very  thick  and  tough,  but  covered  with  a thin  and  delicate  epidermis. 

Few  animals  of  equal  size  have  so  extensive  a range  as  the  American  Tapir.  It  is  found  in  every 
part  of  South  America  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien ; but  it  appears  to  be  most  common  within  the  tropics.  The  inmost  recesses  of  deep  forests 
are  the  chosen  haunts  of  this  species,  which  is  not  gregarious,  and  flies  from  the  proximity  of  man. 
Inoffensive  and  gentle,  the  tapir,  from  his  prodigious  strength  and  the  toughness  of  liis  hide,  is  no  easy 
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prey  to  the  native  hunter,  notwithstanding  his  poisoned  arrows,  nor  even  to  the  better  armed  sports- 
man of  Europe.  When  attacked,  the  first  thing  it  does  is  to  rush  to  the  river,  clearing  a path  through 
the  intertwined  underwood  by  dint  of  muscular  exertion.  Here  it  often  happens  that  neither  men 
nor  dogs  can  follow.  If  tracked  to  the  water,  it  plunges  in,  and  defends  itself  against  its  assailants, 
seizing  the  dogs  with  its  teeth  as  they  swim  towards  it,  and  inflicting  on  them  the  most  desperate 
wounds. 

The  tapir  is,  for  the  most  part,  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  sleeping  or  remaining  quiet  during  the 
day,  and  at  night  seeking  its  food.  This  consists,  in  the  animal  s natural  state,  of  shoots  of  trees, 
buds,  and  wild  fruits.  According  to  D’Azara,  who  was  a very  accurate  observer,  it  is  fond  of  the 
barrero,  or  nitrous  earth,  of  Paraguay.  It  is,  however,  a most  indiscriminate  swallower  of  everything, 
filthy  or  clean,  nutritious  or  otherwise,  as  the  accumulation  found  in  a stomach  dissected  by  Mr.  Yarrell 
showed.  Pieces  of  wood,  clay,  pebbles,  and  bones,  are  not  unfrequently  taken  out  of  the  stomachs 
of  those  which  are  killed  in  the  woods ; and  one  kept  by  D’Azara  not  only  gnawed  a silver  snuff-box 
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pieces,  but  swallowed  its  contents.  The  short  proboscis  of  this  creature,  though  incapable  of  being 
uployed  like  the  more  complicated  organ  of  the  elephant,  is  yet  manifestly  of  great  use  in  enabling  it 


TEETH  OF  THE  INDIAN  TAPIR. 


to 

employed 

by  serving  as  a hook,  to  pull 
down  boughs  or  fruits,  and  to 
collect  together  and  guide  to  its 
mouth  roots,  succulent  plants, 
or  other  substances  on  which  it 
feeds. 

Lieutenant  Maw,  who 
brought  a young  tapir  to  Eng- 
land, speaks  of  it  as  going  much 
into  the  water,  and  walking 
along,  or  rather,  perhaps,  across 
the  bottoms  of  rivers.  Others 
attest  that  water  is  an  element 
in  which,  like  the  elephant  and 
the  rhinoceros,  it  takes  great 
delight,  swimming  and  rolling 
about  to  enjoy  the  refreshing 
luxury  of  the  bath. 

The  sight,  hearing,  and 
smell  of  the  tapir  are  very 

acute.  It  is  much  in  request  among  the  natives  for  its  flesh,  which,  though  coarse  and  dry,  they 
regard  as  excellent  food.  The  skin  is  valuable  from  its  toughness  and  density. 

In  some  parts  of  South  America  the  tapir  is  domesticated.  M.  Sonnini  saw  numerous  individuals 

walking  at  liberty  about 
the  streets  of  Cayenne, 
whence  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  stroll  into  the 
neighbouring  woods,  return- 
ing at  night  to  their  home  ; 
nor  were  they  by  any  means 
destitute  of  intelligence,  but 
seemed  fond  of  their  mas- 
ters, whom  they  acknow- 
ledged by  various  tokens  of 
attachment. 

M.  Roulin  has  recently 
laid  before  the  French  Aca- 
demy a description  and  the 
figures  of  a new  species  of 
tapir,  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  same 
districts,  the  plains  of  which 
are  frequented  by  the  other. 
From  his  account  it  would 

THE  INDIAN  TAPIR.  , , 

. „ _ appear  that  the  American 

p i o ie  mountains  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Asiatic  species  than  the  American  tapir  of  the  plains. 
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His  • pu  is  ai  gw  than  the  American ; its  back  and  sides  are  of  a grayish  white  ; and  the  neck  is 
es  ltuti  o a mam  . In  its  native  habits  it  closely  agrees  with  its  distant  congener.  Its  flesh  is  eaten 

* Tapir  Indieus. 
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by  the  natives  of  Sumatra.  The  young,  as  is  the  case  with  the  American  species,  differs  in  colour 
from  the  adult,  being,  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  months,  black,  beautifully  marked  with  spots  and  stripes 
of  a fawn  colour  above,  and  white  below. 


THE  DAMAN* 


A genus  of  animals,  once  regarded  as  rodents,  here  claims  our  particular  attention.  It  was  reserved 
for  Cuvier  to  point  out  its  true  situation.  “ There  is  no  quadruped,”  says  this  illustrious  naturalist, 


SKULL  OF  DAMAN. 
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“which  proves  more  forcibly  than  the  Daman  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  anatomy,  as  a test  by 
which  to  determine  the  time  relationship  of  animals.”  This  active,  fur-covered  creature  is  a true  pachy- 
dermatous animal,  and,  notwithstanding  the  smallness  of  its  size,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  “ intermediate 


tiie  daman  of  sykia. 


between  the  rhinoceros  and  tapir.”  The  resemblance  which  the  hyrax  bears  to  the  former  may  be 

traced  in  its  internal  anatomy,  and  in  its  osseous  system. 

As  to  the  skull,  the  singular  depth  of  the  lower  jaw  cannot  but  strike  every  attentive  observer ; 

* Hyrax.  Hermann. 
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and  it  may  be  added,  that  in  the  convexity  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  ascending  portion  it  surpasses 
that  even  of  the  tapir,  which,  in  this  respect,  is  the  nearest  of  all  animals  to  the  hyrax.  In  other  par- 
ticulars the  skull  approaches  that  of  the  rhinoceros ; the  molar  teeth,  in  fact,  are  those  of  that  animal 
in  miniature,  both  as  to  form  and  number.  There  are  in  the  tapir,  as  in  the  rhinoceros,  no  canines.  The 
upper  incisors,  two  in  number,  are  long,  triangular,  pointed,  stout,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
small  interval.  The  lower  incisors  are  four  in  number,  set  in  close  array,  flat,  and  directed  forwards.  At 
first,  their  edges  are  notched  ; but  they  become  smooth  by  use.  The  molars  are  seven  on  each  side,  above 
and  below ; but  the  first,  which  is  small,  falls  out,  being  worn  down,  as  soon  as  the  last  molar  on  each 
side  has  arisen;  and  in  old  individuals,  the  next  is  also  frequently  wanting.  Several  species  belong  to 
the  present  genus ; but  it  will  suffice  to  describe  the  creature  which  we  have  engraved. 


THE  SYRIAN  DAMAN* 

This  animal  inhabits  Syria  and  the  adjacent  country,  Abyssinia,  and  the  northern  line  of  Africa,  and 
also,  if  the  species  be  identical,  which  is,  perhaps,  questionable,  the  Cape,  and  Southern  Africa.  The 
differences,  however,  between  the  Syrian  daman  and  the  Cape  damant  are  so  trifling,  that  Cuvier 
could  establish  no  specific  distinction. 

The  daman,  the  “ coney”  of  Scripture,  is  a harmless  creature,  about  the  size  of  a rabbit ; but  it  is 
of  a brown  colour,  with  smaller  eyes,  and  a head  more  pointed ; the  fore  feet  are  likewise  short,  and 
the  hinder  are  long.  Though  it  is  known  sometimes  to  burrow  in  the  ground,  yet  it  is  so  much 
attached  to  the  rock,  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  seen  on  the  ground,  or  found  among  large  stones  in  the 
mouth  of  caves,  where  it  fixes  its  residence.  Thus,  as  Solomon  said,  “ The  conies  are  but  a feeble 
folk,  yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks.  ”J 

THE  RHINOCEROS. § 

Another  genus  of  pachydermes  has  now  to  be  considered,  comprised  of  several  species.  Africa, 
India,  Java,  and  Sumatra,  the  lands  of  the  forest  and  the  jungle,  are  their  native  regions. 

Of  bulk  scarcely  less  than  the  elephant,  of  massive  proportions  and  enormous  strength,  their 
generic  characters  may  be  thus  given: — The  incisor  teeth  are  altogether  wanting,  or  are  four  in  each 
jaw  ; the  canines  are  also  wanting  ; the  molars  are  seven  on  each  side,  above  and  below  ; those  of 
the  upper  jaw  have  a square  surface,  presenting  several  projecting  lines,  and  those  of  the  lower 
an  irregular  crown  with  projecting  eminences.  The  feet  are  divided  into  three  toes;  the  skin  is  naked, 
thick,  and  solid  ; the  bones  forming  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  nose  very  strong,  and  supporting  one  or  two 
solid  horns  adhering  solely  to  the  skin,  and  composed  of  longitudinal  fibres,  appearing,  on  close  inspec- 
tion, an  agglutinated  mass  of  hairs.  These  horns  are,  indeed,  only  a cutaneous  secretion,  the  close-set 
pores  of  the  skin  sending  forth  multitudes  of  fibres,  which  increase  by  the  addition  of  fresh  matter  at 
the  roots.  Swampy  situations,  near  large  rivers  and  verdant  plains,  especially  where  water  abounds, 
are  the  localities  these  animals  frequent ; herbs  and  the  succulent  shoots  of  shrubs  form  their  food. 

The  Rhinoceros  was  known  to  the  nations  of  antiquity ; but  the  first  one  seen  by  modem 
Europeans  appears  to  have  been  one  sent  from  India  to  Emmanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  in  1513. 
Emmanuel  intended  it  as  a present  to  the  Pope,  but  the  animal,  in  an  access  of  fury,  sank  the  vessel 
on  its  passage. 

In  1 G85,  one  was  brought  alive  to  England  ; another  was  shown  throughout  a great  part  of  Europe 
in  1739  ; and  a third,  a female,  was  exhibited  in  1741.  In  1790,  a rhinoceros  was  brought  from  the 
East  Indies  as  a present  to  Mr.  Dundas,  who  gave  the  animal  away  ; but  it  was  afterwards  purchased 
by  Pidcoek  for  £700,  who  exhibited  it  in  Exeter  Change. 

This  animal,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  about  five  years  old, 
exhibited  no  ferocious  symptoms,  and  would  even  allow  himself  to  be  patted  on  the  back  or  sides  by 


* Hyrax  Syriacus.  ■(■  H.  Capensis.  J Proverbs  xxx.  26. 

§ Rhinoceros.  Linnaeus.  f»r,  the  nose ; a horn. 
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strangers.  His  docility  was  about  equal  to  that  of  a tolerably  tractable  pig  ; he  would  obey  the  orders 
of  his  keeper,  to  walk  about  the  room,  and  exhibit  himself  to  the  numerous  spectators  who  came  to 
visit  him.  This  animal  usually  ate  every  day  twenty-eight  pounds  weight  of  clover,  besides  about  the 
same  weight  of  ship-biscuit,  and  a vast  quantity  of  greens.  His  food  he  invariably  seized  in  his  long  and 
projecting  upper  lip,  and  by  it  he  conveyed  it  into  his  mouth.  He  was  allowed,  also,  five  pails  of  water 
twice  or  thrice  a-day.  This  was  put  into  a vessel  that  contained  about  three  pails,  which  was  filled  up 
as  the  animal  drank  it ; and  he  never  ended  his  draught  till  the  water  was  exhausted.  He  was  fond 
of  sweet  wines,  of  which  he  would  often  drink  three  or  four  bottles  in  the  course  of  a few 
hours.  His  voice  was  not  much  unlike  the  bleating  of  a calf.  It  was  most  commonly  heard 
when  the  animal  observed  any  person  with  fruit  or  other  favourite  food  in  his  hand ; and,  in  such 
cases,  it  seems  to  have  been  a mark  of  his  anxiety  to  have  it  given  him.  In  the  month  of  October, 
1792,  as  this  rhinoceros  was  one  day  rising  up  very  suddenly,  he  slipped  the  joint  of  one  of  his  fore  legs, 
which  brought  on  an  inflammation,  which  terminated  in  his  death,  about  nine  months  afterwards.  During 


' SKELETON  OF  THE  RHINOCEROS. 


his  last  illness  the  noise  just  referred  to,  but  in  a more  melancholy  tone,  was  almost  constantly  heard, 
occasioned,  doubtless,  by  the  agonies  that  he  underwent.  It  is  a singular  fact,  that  of  the  incisions 
which  were  made,  on  the  first  attempts  to  restore  the  animal,  through  his  thick  and  tough  hide,  the 
wounds  were  invariably  found  to  be  healed  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  Of  late  years  several 
of  the  same  species  have  arrived  in  London.  One  of  them,  a fine,  healthy  animal,  has  long  been 
living  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  skeleton  of  the  rhinoceros  is  of  remarkable  strength.  We  shall 
now  look  particularly  at  some  distinct  species. 


THE  INDIAN  RHINOCEROS* 

This  animal  leads  a tranquil,  indolent  life  in  his  native  regions  Like  the  elephant  he  prefers  the 
marshy  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  or  swampy  woods  and  jungles,  delighting  to  roll  and  wallow  m the 
oozy  soil,  and  plaster  his  skin  with  mud.  He  also  swims  with  ease  and  vigour.  Sluggish  in  his  habitual 
movements,  the  rhinoceros  wanders  through  his  native  plains  with  a heavy  step,  carrying  his  huge 
head  so  low  that  his  nose  almost  touches  the  ground,  and  stopping  at  intervals  to  crop  some  favourite 
plant,  or,  in  wanton  play,  to  plough  up  the  ground  with  his  horn,  throwing  the  mud  and  stones  behind 

* Rliinoreros  Indicus. 
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him.  When  roused  he  is  a most  formidable  antagonist,  and,  such  is  the  keenness  of  his  senses  of 
hearing  and  smell,  that,  unless  you  very  cautiously  approach  him  against  the  direction  of  the  wind,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  take  him  by  surprise.  On  the  appearance  of  danger  he  generally  retreats  to  his 
covert  in  the  tangled  and  almost  impenetrable  jungle,  but  not  always,  and  instances  are  recorded  in 


THE  INDIAN  KJIIXOCKKOS. 


attack  8 There  are  -''VT  a,,d  th™wing  ,lis  head  violently  about,  he  has  rushed  with  fury  to  the 
• f.,  . ’ n uct>  seasons  m which  the  rhinoceros  is  very  dangerous,  and  impetuously  attacks 

every  annual  that  attracts  his  notice,  or  ventures  near  h* haunts,  even  the  elephant  himself.  * 

The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  has  been  strangely  regarded,  from  the  earliest  times,  either  as  an 
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antidote  against  poison,  or  as  efficacious  in  detecting  its  presence,  as  well  as  useful  in  curing  disease. 
Jt  was  used  by  the  Indian  kings  at  table,  from  the  notion  that  “ it  sweats  at  the  approach  of  any  kind 
of  poison  whatever.”  “ It  is  generally  believed,”  says  Thunberg,  “ that  goblets  made  of  the  horns  in 
a turner’s  lathe;  will  discover  any  poisonous  draught  that  is  put  into  them  by  making  the  liquor 
ferment  till  it  runs  quite  out  of  the  goblet.  Such  goblets  are  frequently  set  in  gold  and  silver,  and 
are  regarded  as  suitable  presents  to  kings,  persons  of  distinction,  and  particular  friends ; or  else  they 
are  sold  at  a high  price,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  fifty-six  dollars  a goblet.  When  I tried  these  horns, 
both  wrought  and  unwrought — both  old  and  young  horns — with  several  sorts  of  poison,  weak  as  well 
as  strong,  I observed  not  the  least  motion  or  effervescence ; and  when  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
or  other  similar  substance,  was  poured  into  one  of  these  horns,  there  arose  only  a few  bubbles,  pro- 
duced by  the  air  that  had  been  inclosed  in  the  pores  of  the  horn,  and  which  was  now  disengaged  from 
it.”  Water,  drunk  from  such  horns,  was  regai’ded  as  medicinal.  In  tins  case  the  water  was  to  be 
stirred  in  the  cup-like  hollow  at  the  base  of  the  horn,  with  the  point  of  an  iron  nail,  till  it  became 
discoloured,  in  which  state  the  patient  was  directed  to  drink  it. 

The  strong  deep  folds  into  which  the  coarse  skin  is  gathered  in  the  cheeks  neck,  shoulders, 


KIIINOCEltOS  HUNT. 


haunches,  and  thighs,  are  distinguishing  marks  of  the  Indian  rhinoceros.  The  general  colour  of  the 
skin  is  dusky  black,  with  a slight  tint  of  purple.  Mr.  Hodgson  states  that  the  female  goes  from 
seventeen  to  eighteen  months  with  young,  and  produces  one  at  a birth.  He  adds  also,  “ It  is  believed 
that  the  animal  lives  for  a,  hundred  years ; one  taken  of  lull  size  was  kept  at  Ivatmandoo  for  thirty- 
five  years  without  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  decline.  The  young  continues  to  suck  for  nearly  two 
years  : it  has,  for  a month  after  birth,  a pink  suffusion  over  the  dark  colour  proper  to  the  mature  hide.' 
The  female  is  desperate  in  the  protection  of  her  offspring. 

Bishop  Heber  saw  several  of  these  animals  at  Lucknow,  and  remarked,  “ These  are  quiet,  gentle 

animals,  except  that  one  of  them  has  a feud  with  horaes I should  conceive  that  they  might  be 

available  to  carry  burdens  as  well  ns  the  elephant,  except  that  as  their  pace  is  still  slower  than  his,  their 
use  could  only  be  applicable  to  very  great  weights,  and  very  gentle  travelling.”  In  another  passage  he 
says,  “In  passing  through  the  city  I saw  two  very  line  hunting  tigers,  in  silver  chains, and  a rhinoceros 
(the  present  of  Lord  Amherst  to  the  Guiewar),  which  is  so  tame  as  to  be  ridden  by  a mahout,  quite  as 
patiently  as  an  elephant.” 

A large  rhinoceros,  at  the  head  of  seven  others,  boldly  attacked  the  elephants  of  a party  of 
European  gentlemen,  and  repeatedly  brought  them  to  the  ground  by  the  force  of  their  blows.  Mr. 
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Williamson  states,  that  if  a herd  of  elephants  intrude  suddenly  on  this  formidable  beast,  they  retreat 
without  hazarding  a conflict. 

The  Javanese  rhinoceros*  is  a less  bulky  animal  than  the  Indian  species,  and,  in  proportion,  more 
elevated  in  its  limbs.  The  Sumatran  rhinoceros  t is  by  no  means  bold  or  savage ; and  one  of  the  largest 
size  has  been  seen  to  run  away  from  a single  dog. 

A rhinoceros,  which  formed  part  of  a menagerie  in  this  country,  was  afterwards  taken  to  Paris, 
where  it  drew  much  attention.  It  was  still  young,  and  habitually  indicated  a very  mild  disposition, 
being  very  obedient  to  its  keeper,  whose  caresses  it  received  with  much  satisfaction.  It  was  subject, 
however,  to  violent  fits  of  passion,  and  at  such  times  it  was  dangerous  to  approach  it.  It  then 
made  prodigious  efforts  to  break  its  chains  and  escape  from  its  bondage ; but  the  offer  of  bread  and 
fruits  seldom  failed  to  soothe  its  most  terrible  passions. 

Those  persons  found  the  most  favour  with  it  who  ministered  the  most  to  its  gormandising  appe- 


HEAD  OF  RHINOCEROS,  BROUGHT  TO  ENGLAND  BY  TIIE  REV.  JOHN  CAMPBELL. 

tites;  and,  when  they  appeared,  it  exhibited  its  satisfaction  and  expectation  by  opening  its  mouth  and 
extending  to  them  its  long  upper  lip.  The  narrow  limits  of  the  cage  in  which  it  was  shut  up  did  not 
allow  it  to  manifest  much  intelligence.  The  great  object  of  the  keeper  was  to  make  it  forget 
its  strength,  or  forego  its  exercise  : hence,  nothing  calculated  to  awaken  its  consciousness  of  power 
was  required  from  it.  To  open  its  mouth,  to  move  its  head  to  the  right  or  left,  or  to  lift  its  leg, 
were  the  usual  acts  by  which  it  was  required  to  testify  its  obedience.  Its  great  strength,  and  the 
fear  that  in  one  of  its  passions  it  might  break  its  cage,  insured  to  it  the  most  mild  and  soothing 
treatment,  and  it  was  scrupulously  rewarded  for  the  least  thing  it  was  required  to  do.  The  distinc- 
tion it  made  of  persons,  and  the  great  attention  it  paid  to  everything  which  passed  around,  demon- 
strated that,  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  its  intelligence  might  have  been  more  strikingly 
manifested. 


Rhinoceros  Javanus. 


f Rhinoceros  Sumatranus.  Rallies. 
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THE  AFRICAN  RHINOCEROS.* 

This  species  differs  from  the  Indian,  not  only  in  possessing  a double  horn,  but  in  the  absence  ot 
massive  folds  of  skin,  and  in  wanting  the  incisor  teeth.  The  skin  is  thick,  coarse,  scabrous,  and 
forms  a deep  furrow  round  the  short,  thick  neck;  the  head  is  heavy;  the  eyes  are  small;  and  the  skin 
round  them,  and  on  the  muzzle,  and  before  the  ears,  is  wrinkled;  the  upper  lip  is  slightly  produced 
and  prehensile.  The  anterior  horn  is  long,  fibrous  at  the  base,  hard,  and  finely  polished  at  the  point ; 
the  posterior  horn  is  short  and  conical.  The  general  colour  is  yellowish-brown,  with  tints  of  purple 
on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  muzzle ; the  eyes  are  dark-brown.  The  length,  eleven  feet.  A few 
black  hairs  fringe  the  edges  of  the  ears  and  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

This  animal  feeds  on  brushwood  and  the  smaller  branches  of  trees,  from  which  circumstance  it 
is  invariably  found  frequenting  wooded  districts,  and  in  those  situations  its  course  may  often  be  traced 
by  the  mutilation  of  the  bushes.  The  mass  of  vegetable  matter  consumed  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the  animal ; indeed,  as  it  feeds  but  slowly,  and  passes  much  of  its  time  in 
idleness,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a very  moderate  eater  ; and,  considering  that  it  appears  to  be  fastidious 
in  its  choice  of  food,  it  is  fortunate  for  its  comfort  that  it  does  not  require  much  nourishment.  Of  the 
senses  of  this  rhinoceros,  those  of  hearing  and  smell  arc  very  acute,  and  they  aid  the  animal  more  than  its 
sight  in  the  discoveiy  of  danger,  the  bulk  of  the  body  screening  objects  not  immediately  before  the  eyes 

As  these  animals  depend  much  upon  smell  for  their  existence  and  safety,  it  is  necessary  to  advance 
upon  them  from  the  leeward  side,  if  the  aim  be  to  get  close  without  being  discovered.  In  pursuit, 
they  always  trust  for  guidance  to  the  same  sense,  and  may  be  heard  forcibly  inspiring  the  air,  when 
they  have  lost  the  scent  of  the  object  they  are  following.  The  ticks  and  other  insects  with  which  they 
are  covered  supply  them  with  another  means  of  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  they  attract  a number  of  birds, 
which  sit  quietly  picking  them  off  when  nothing  strange  is  in  sight,  but  fly  away  when  any  object 
excites  their  alarm.  So  well  does  the  rhinoceros  understand  this,  that  he  goes  on  feeding  with  the 
greatest  confidence  while  the  birds  are  perched  on  his  back ; but  the  moment  they  fly,  the  huge  animal 
raises  his  head  and  turns  it  in  all  directions  to  catch  the  scent.  Whether  he  accomplishes  this  or  not, 
he  generally  feels  so  uncertain  of  his  position,  from  the  flight  of  his  companions,  that  he  moves  to  some 
other  locality. 


THE  WHITE,  OR  BLUNT-NOSED  RHINOCEROS.! 


This  is  a huge,  massive  animal,  being  upwards  of  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  nearly  six  feet  in  height, 
having  three  deep  wrinkles  running  from  the  nape  down  the  sides ; the  muzzle  is  truncate,  the  mouth 

shaped  like  that  of  an  ox,  the  upper  lip  is 
perfectly  square,  and  destitute  of  the  mo- 
bility and  power  of  protrusion  which  it 
exhibits  in  the  other  species.  Hence,  in- 
stead of  browsing  upon  shrubs,  it  feeds 
principally  upon  grass,  and,  therefore,  fre- 
quents open  plains  where  such  herbage 
abounds,  wandering  very  extensively  in 
search  of  pasturage. 

This  animal  was  first  described  by  Mr. 
Burchell,  who,  when  at  Latakoo,  found  it 
in  abundance.  The  Rev.  John  Campbell 
evidently  refers  to  the  same  species.  He  says: 
— “The  rhinoceroses  shot  by  Jager  on  the 
preceding  day,  being  cut  up,  were  brought, 

CONSinhKABLK  lAItt  Oil  A HKI'LI,  OK  RHINOCEROS  PLKUROCEROS,  . , . . 

in  the  museum  of  uARts.  the  one  in  a wagon,  the  other  on  pack- 

oxen  . . . The  common  African  rhinoceros  has  a crooked  horn,  resembling  a cock’s  spur,  wldck  rises 

about  nine  or  ten  inches  above  the  nose,  and  inclines  backwards  ; immediately  behind  this  is  a short, 


* Rhinoceros  bicorn  is.  Linnaeus.— Rhinoceros  Africanus.  Cuvier.  t Rhinoceros  simus. 
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thick  horn;  but  the  head  they  brought  had  a straight  horn,  projecting  three  feet  from  the  forehead, 

about  ten  inches  above  the  tip  of  the  nose It  has  a small,  thick,  horny  substance,  eight 

inches  long,  immediately  behind  it,  which  can  hardly  be  observed  on  the  animal  at  the  distance  of  a 

hundred  yards The  head  resembled  in  size  a nine-gallon  cask,  and  measured  three  feet 

from  the  mouth  to  the  ear,  and  being  much  larger  than  the  one  with  the  crooked  horn,  and  which 
measured  eleven  feet  in  total  length,  the  animal  itself  must  have  been  still  larger  and  more 

formidable The  natives,  I afterwards  heard,  made  from  one  horn  four  handles  for  their 

battle-axes.”  The  portion  of  the  head  brought  to  England — of  which  we  give  an  engraving — is 
deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  Blomfield-street,  Finsbury. 

Mr.  Gordon  Cumming — to  whose  unnecessary  destruction  of  animals  we  have  before  alluded — 
thus  describes  his  first  sight  of,  and  adventure  with,  a rhinoceros  : — “ I rode  out  unattended,  with 
my  rifle,  and,  before  proceeding  far,  I fell  in  with  a huge  white  rhinoceros,  with  a large  calf, 
standing  in  a thorny  grove.  Getting  my  wind,  she  set  off  at  top  speed  through  thick,  thorny 
bushes — the  calf,  as  is  invariably  the  case,  taking  the  lead,  and  the  mother  guiding  its  course  by 
placing  her  horn  (generally  about  three  feet  in  length)  against  its  ribs.  My  horse  shied  very  much 
at  first,  alarmed  at  the  strange  appearance  of  ‘ Chuckuroo  but,  by  a smart  application  of  spur  and 
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jambok,  I prevailed  on  him  to  follow,  and  presently — the  ground  improving— I got  alongside,  and, 
firing  at  the  gallop,  sent  a bullet  through  her  shoulder.  She  continued  her  pace  witli  blood  streaming 
from  the  wound,  and  very  soon  reached  an  impracticable  thorny  jungle,  where  I could  not  follow,  and 
instantly  lost  her.  In  half  an  hour  I fell  in  with  a second  rhinoceros,  being  an  old  bull  of  the  white 
variety.  Dismounting,  I crept  within  twenty  yards,  and  saluted  him  with  both  barrels  in  the  shoulder, 
upon  which  he  made  off,  uttering  a loud,  blowing  noise,  and  upsetting  everything  that  obstructed  his 
progress. 

« Shortly  after  this  I found  myself  on  the  banks  of  the  stream,  beside  which  my  wagons  were 
outspanned.  Following  along  its  margin,  T presently  beheld  a bull  of  the  black  rhinoceros,  standing 
within  a hundred  yards  of  me.  Dismounting  from  my  horse,  I secured  him  to  a tree,  and  then  stalked 
to  within  twenty  yards  of  the  huge  beast,  under  cover  of  a large,  strong  bush,  Borele,  hearing  me 
advance,  came  on  to  see  what  it  was,  and  suddenly  protruded  his  homy  nose  within  twenty  yards  of 
me.  Knowing  well  that  a front  shot  would  not  prove  deadly,  I sprang  to  my  feet,  and  ran  behind  the 
bush.  Upon  this  the  villain  charged,  blowing  loudly,  and  chasing  me  round  the  bush.  Had  his  activity 
been  equal  to  his  ugliness,  my  wanderings  would  have  terminated  here  ; but,  by  my  superior  agility,  I 
had  the  advantage  in  the  turn.  After  standing  a short  time  eyeing  me  through  the  bush,  he  got  a wliifl 
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of  mv  wind,  which  at  once  alarmed  him.  Uttering  a blowing  noise,  and  erecting  his  insignificant  yet 
saucy  looking  tail,  he  wheeled  about,  leaving  me  master  of  the  field,  when  i sent  a bullet  through  hi* 

ribs  to  teach  him  manners.”  T . 

The  Keitloa*  is  another  species,  differing  from  the  common  African  rhinoceros.  In  the  former, 

the  two  horns  are  of  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  length;  in  the  latter, 
the  posterior  is  never,  in  either 
sex,  much  beyond  a third  of  the 
length  of  the  anterior  horn  ; the 
length  of  the  head,  in  proportion  | 
to  the  depth,  is  very  different  in  - 
the  two.  The  neck  of  Rhinoceros  | 
Keitloa  is  much  longer  than  that  j 
of  the  other,  and  the  position  Jj 
and  character  ot  the  cuticular  • 
furrows  destined  to  facilitate  the 
lateral  motions  of  the  head  are 

very  different,  utner  variations  are  ooservaoie  m minor  particulars. 

Among  the  fossil  relics  of  animals  which,  at  some  former  period,  have  inhabited  our  globe,  and 
after  a quiet  possession,  generation  succeeding  generation,  of  their  pasture-lands,  have  become,  as  it 
were,  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  creation,  those  of  the  rhinoceros  are  extremely  abundant — little 
less  so,  if  at  all,  than  those  of  the  fossil  elephant  : they  are  as  -widely  distributed  as  those  of  that 
animal,  and  occur  in  the  same  strata  and  the  same  localities. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  next  family  of  pachydermatous  animals  is,  that  the  toes  are  equal,  and 
somewhat  resemble  the  ckrven-footed  and  ruminant  tribe,  hereafter  to  be  considered.  M.  Desmoulins, 
from  an  examination  of  the  skulls  and  skeletons  of  hippopotami  from  Senegal  and  South  Africa,  con- 
siders that  there  are  two  distinct  species.  + As,  however,  the  habits  of  both  are  precisely  the  same,  and 
as  the  distinctive  characters  are  founded  on  osteological  minutiae  only,  we  shall  not  treat  them  as 
different — more  especially  as  the  point  is  rather  assumed  than  absolutely  proved. 

THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Hippopotamus,:};  the  Roman  name,  of  Greek  origin,  for  the  River-horse,  is  still  retained  by  modern  zoolo- 
gists as  the  generic  appellation  of  these  animals.  They  are  natives  exclusively  of  Africa,  where — though 
much  more  limited  tliau  formerly  in  the  range  of  their  habitat — they  tenant  the  banks  and  beds  of  the 
larger  rivers,  and  of  the  inland  lakes  from  the  Gariep  to  the  upper  Nile  and  its  tributary  branches. 
The  hippopotamus  is,  however,  not  restricted  to  these,  for  it  is  marine  as  well  as  fluviatile.  Dr.  Smith 
thinks  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  it  prefers  the  river  or  the  sea  for  its  abode  during  the  day. 
When  there  was  an  opportunity  of  choice,  he  found  some  selected  the  sea,  and  others  the  river. 

Scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  elephant  in  bulk,  this  massive  animal  is  much  lower  in  stature, 
from  the  shortness  of  its  limbs.  Its  body,  like  an  enormous  barrel  supported  on  four  thick  pillars, 
almost  touches  the  ground ; the  head  is  ponderous ; the  muzzle  is  swollen  ; and  the  great,  thick  lips, 
studded  with  wire-like  bristles,  entirely  conceal  the  projecting  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  huge 
curved  tusks,  or  canines  ; the  mouth  is  wide ; the  nostrils  open  on  the  top  of  the  swollen  muzzle ; and 
the  eyes,  which  are  very  small,  are  situated  high  on  the  head  ; hence,  when  in  the  water,  the  animal, 
by  raising  merely  a small  upper  section  of  the  head  above  the  surface,  can  both  breathe  and  look 
around  the  body  remaining  submerged.  The  ears  are  small  and  pointed ; the  tail  is  short,  and 
furnished  with  a few  wiry  bristles.  The  toes — four  on  each  foot — are  tipped  with  small  hoofs.  The 
hide  is  coarse,  naked,  and  of  great  thickness. 

This  part  is  made  into  various  articles,  as  shields,  whips,  and  walking-sticks.  The  whips  known 
in  Egypt  under  the  name  of  Jcorbadj  are  made  of  its  skin,  and  form  an  important  article  of  trade 

Rhinoceros  Keitloa.  j Hippopotamus  Senegalensis.  Hippopotamus  Capensis. 

J l'rom  lirjror  and  wjrciucot,  horse,  and  belonging  to  a river. 
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with  the  Sennaar  and  Darfour  caravans.  To  render  the  narrow  strips  pliable,  they  must  be  rubbed 
with  butter  or  grease.  In  Egypt,  where  they  are  in  general  use,  and  the  dread  of  evei’y  servant  and 
peasant,  they  cost  from  half-a-dollar  to  a dollar  each.  In  colder  climates,  even  in  Syria,  they  become 
brittle,  crack,  and  lose  their  elasticity. 

Between  the  skin  and  the  flesh  is  a layer  of  fat,  which  is  salted  and  eaten  as  a delicacy  by  the 
Dutch  colonists  of  Southern  Africa.  Indeed,  the  epicures  of  Cape  Town,  as  Dr.  Smith  says,  do  not  disdain 
to  use  their  influence  with  the  country  farmers  to  obtain  a preference  in  the  matter  of  sea-cow's  speck , 
as  this  fat  is  termed,  when  salted  and  dried.  The  flesh,  also,  is  excellent.  The  large  canines  are 
much  valued  by  dentists,  as  they  make  from  them  better  artificial  teeth  than  can  be  obtained  from  the 
ivory  of  the  elephant. 

The  general  colour  of  the  hippopotamus  is  dusky,  brownish  red,  passing  on  the  sides  and  limbs 
into  a light  purple,  red,  or  brown ; the  under  parts,  the  lips,  and  the  eyelids,  are  light  wood-brown, 
with  a tinge  of  flesh-colour ; the  hinder  quarters  and  the  under  surface  are  freckled  with  spots  of  dusky 
brown  ; the  hairs  of  the  tail  and  ears  are  black,  those  on  the  muzzle  yellowish-brown.  The  male  far 
exceeds  the  female  in  size.  The  hippopotamus  is  gregarious,  wary,  and  cautious. 

These  animals,  according  to  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Smith,  feed  chiefly  on  grass,  resorting  to 
situations  near  the  banks  of  rivers  which  supply  that  food.  In  districts  fully  inhabited  by  man  they 
generally  pass  the  day  in  the  water,  and  seek  their  nourishment  during  the  night ; but  in  localities 
differently  circumstanced,  they  often  pass  a portion  of  the  day  as  well  as  the  night  on  dry  land.  In 
countries  in  which  the  night-time  constitutes  the  only  safe  period  for  leaving  the  water,  they  are 
exceedingly  wary. 

In  Dargola,  a narrow  strip  of  country  lying  on  both  sides  the  Nile,  the  harpoon  with  which  the 
natives  attack  the  hippopotamus  terminates  in  a flat,  oval-shaped  piece  of  iron,  three-fourtlis  of  the 
outer  rim  of  which  are  sharpened  to  a very  fine  edge.  To  the  upper  part  of  this  iron  one  end  of  a 
long,  stout  cord  is  fastened,  and  the  other  is  tied  to  a thick  piece  of  light  wood.  The  hunters  attack 
the  animal  either  by  day  or  by  night,  but  they  prefer  the  former,  as  it  enables  them  better  to  escape 
the  assaults  of  their  furious  enemy.  One  part  of  the  rope,  with  the  shaft  of  the  harpoon,  the  hunter 
takes  in  his  right  hand  ; in  the  left  he  holds  the  rest  of  the  rope  and  the  piece  of  wood.  He  now 
cautiously  approaches  the  animal  when  he  is  asleep  during  the  day  on  some  small  island  in  the  river, 
or  he  looks  for  him  at  night,  when  the  hippopotamus  is  likely  to  come  out  of  the  water  to  graze  in  the 
com  fields.  When  the  huntsman  is  about  seven  paces  from  the  beast  he  throws  the  spear  with  all  his 
might,  and,  if  he  is  a good  marksman,  the  iron  pierces  through  the  thick  hide,  burying  itself  in  the 
flesh  deeper  than  the  barbed  point.  The  animal  generally  plunges  into  the  water ; and,  though  the 
shaft  of  the  harpoon  may  be  broken,  the  piece  of  wood  which  is  attached  to  the  iron  floats  on  the 
surface,  and  shows  what  direction  he  takes.  There  is  great  danger  should  the  hippopotamus  spy  the 
huntsman  before  he  can  throw  his  spear.  He  then  springs  forward  with  the  utmost  tiuy,  and  crushes 
him  at  once  in  his  wide,  open  mouth. 

As  soon  as  the  animal  is  fairly  struck,  the  huntsmen,  in  their  small  canoes,  cautiously  approach  the 
floating  wood,  and,  after  fastening  a strong  rope  to  it,  they  hasten  with  the  other  end  toward  the  large 
boat  which  contains  their  companions.  The  huntsmen  now  pull  the  rope,  when  the  animal,  irritated 
by  the  pain,  seizes  the  boat  with  his  teeth,  and  sometimes  succeeds  in  crushing  and  overturning  it. 
Meanwhile  his  assailants  are  not  idle  : four  or  five  more  harpoons  are  plunged  into  him,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  drag  the  beast  close  up  to  the  boat,  so  as  to  give  him  less  room  to  plunge  about  in. 
Then  they  try  to  divide  the  strong  ligament*  that  holds  the  head  in  its  place,  with  a sharp  weapon,  or 
to  pierce  his  skull.  Since  the  body  of  a full-grown  hippopotamus  is  too  bulky  to  be  pulled  out  of  the 
water  without  a great  number  of  hands,  they  generally  cut  him  up  in  the  river,  and  bring  the  pieces 

t0  ldo!i  the  25th  of  May,  1850,  the  good  ship  “Kipon”  steamed  up  to  her  berth  in  the  Southampton 
Water  and  various  strange  sights  did  she  present  to  inquiring  eyes.  The  most  striking  was  an  aged 
Arab  of  noble  bearing,  but  by  no  means  clean,  looking  calmly  out  of  one  of  the  ports ; and,  next  m 
interest  a young  one,  who  outdid  all  the  boys  on  the  quay  could  do,  by  drawing  out  of  Ins  ragged  dress 
a splendid  cobra,  whose  hiss,  and  the  spreading  of  whose  hood,  had  no  chance  of  a parallel. 

* Ligamentum  nuchse. 
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And  now  a dark  Nubian,  Hamet  Saadi  el  Canaana  himself  thrust  out  his  lie; id  from  tlie  port 
looked  anxiously  around,  and  then  addressing  a gentleman  he  saw,  said,  with  a smile,  “All  right,  sir  • 
will  you  see  him  i”  That  gentleman  was  the  late  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  was  sure  to  sav  “ Yes,”  for  the 
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object  re  I erred  to  was  the  first  hippopotamus  that  had  reached  our  shores  since  the  Emperor  Commodus 
slaughtered  five  ol  these  huge  animals  in  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre. 

His  Highness  Abbas  Pasha,  with  great  liberality,  had  the  animal  brought  to  Cairo  at  his  own 
expense,  from  the  White  River;  a lieutenant  and  a party  of  ten  Nubian  soldiers  formed  his  escort;  “ 
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CAPTURING  THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

liis  shoulder,  he  had  slowly  followed ; but  he  was  utterly  unconscious  how  many  celebrities  ha  1 
awaited  his  arrival,  and  were  now  watching  his  gambols.  There  stood  Lord  Brougham,  with  such  men 
as  Professors  Owen  and  Thomas  Bell ; there  were,  too,  the  editors  of  our  scientific  periodicals  ■ and  also 
a tribe  of  artists  ready  to  sketch  him  for  the  world’s  eye,  among  whom  was  Air.  Harrison  W eir 
whose  vigorous  and  animated  drawing  we  have  had  carefully  and  faithfully  engraved. 

Hamet,  whose  services  had  been  engaged  at  Cairo,  from  his  experience  and  skill  in  the  care  and 
management  of  animals,  had  some  amusing  incidents  to  relate  as  to  his  extraordinary  charge.  It  was 
clear,  for  instance,  that  he  had  attracted  to  himself,  and  that  most  deservedly,  the  warm  affections  of 
Obaysch.  Thus,  Hamet  slept  side  by  side  with  him  at  Cairo,  and  in  the  same  way  he  slumbered 
during  the  first  week  of  the  voyage.  But  as  the  weather  grew  warmer,  and  Obaysch  larger  and  larger, 
though  “poverty  makes  us  (proverbially)  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows,”  the  charge  of  a liippo- 
potamus  did  not  necessarily,  it  was  thought,  render  such  an  inconvenience  imperative.  Hamet  had, 
therefore,  a hammock  slung  from  the  beams  immediately  over  the  place  where  he  used  to  sleep  -just 
over*  in  fact,  his  side  of  the  bed,  his  position  being  raised  some  two  or  three  feet.  Assuring  Obaysch, 
not  only  by  words,  but  by  extending  one  arm  over  the  side  so  as  to  touch  him,  Hamet  got  into  his 
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boat  had  been  built  on  purpose  for  him  ; and  the  Viceroy  sent  him  in  charge  of  the  chief  officer  of  his 
palace  to  the  house  of  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Murray,  the  British  Consul,  by  whom  he  had  now  been  trans- 
mitted from  Alexandria  as  a present  to  the  Zoological  Society,  who,  in  the  person  of  its  secretary,  took 
possession  of  the  animal,  to  procure  which  all  exertions  of  their  own  had  hitherto  failed. 

A boarded  inclosure  had  been  built  in  the  centre  of  the  “ Ripon,”  under  the  hatchway,  and  there, 
in  an  iron  tank,  floated  Obaysch,  as  he  was  called,  from  the  name  of  hie  birthplace  ; and  in  the  evening 
of  that  very  day  he  was  liberated  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  from  his  travelling  house.  On  emerging 
from  the  door  of  it  he  followed  Hamet,  who  had  scarcely  left  him  from  his  starting  from  Cairo,  into 
the  building  which  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  instantly  he  proceeded  to  indulge  in  a long-con- 
tinued bath.  The  ten  hours  which  had  elapsed  between  his  removal  from  the  steamer  at  Southampton 
and  his  arrival  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  is  the  longest  period  during  which  he  has  ever  been  without 
access  to  water.  • 

Obaysch  was  perfectly  aware  that  Hamet  was  there,  after  whose  bag  of  dates,  slung  over 
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hammock  and  fell  asleep,  when  he  was  suddenly  awaked  by  a jerk  and  a hoist,  only  to  find  himself 
close  by  the  side  of  his  compagnon  de  voyage.  Another  experiment  at  separate  sleeping  was  attended 
by  the  same  successful  movements  on  the  part  of  Obaysch,  and,  till  they  arrived  at  Southampton, 
Mamet,  desisted  from  any  further  trial,  as  he  avoided,  in  all  ways,  any  irritation  of  the  animal. 

We  will  add  one  other  incident : one  morning  during  the  voyage,  Hamet,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
absented  himself  from  Obaysch  a little  longer  than  usual,  when  he  ran  through  his  octave  of  cries, 
from  the  most  plaintive  to  the  most  violent,  and  then  was  profoundly  silent  “ Hamet,”  says  the 
narrator,  “thought  his  freedom  was  achieved,  and  then,  with  the  air  of  an  emancipated  seif,  he  opened 
his  wicket,  and  condescended  to  return  to  his  tyrant — tyrant  no  longer,  as  he  hoj>ed.  Hippo  awaited 
him  with  a twinkle  of  his  infant  eye — that  curious,  prominent,  versatile  eye,  which  looks  everywhere 
at  once— as  he  floated  in  the  tank,  so  as  to  command  the  interior  of  his  house. 

“ Hamet,  in  his  great  fidelity,  used  to  keep  part  of  his  wardrobe  in  an  angle  of  the  roof,  for  con- 
venience of  making  his  toilet  without  annoying  his  charge  by  unnecessary  absence.  The  bundle 
in  which  these  choice  vestments  were  secured  had  been  pushed  down  by  the  revengeful  infant, 
rubbed  open  with  his  blunt  nose  during  that  ominous  silence,  and  finally,  left  in  such  a state,  that 
neither  Hamet,  nor  any  other  being,  Mohammedan  or  Christian,  could  ever  don  them  again.  Hamet 
is  a well-conducted  Mussulman,  and  not  given  to  indulging  in  profane  language,  but  he  addressed 
Hippo  in  terms  of  the  strongest  reprehension.  Hippo  twinkled  his  eye  and  shook  his  head,  blew  a 
little  trumpet  through  his  nostrils,  and  smiled  in  triumphant  malevolence.” 

On  Saturday,  July  22nd,  1854,  a second  specimen,  a female  hippopotamus,  was  safely  deposited  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  It  was  ascertained,  during  the  voyage,  that  she  was  not  insensible 
to  music,  for,  when  any  one  of  the  musicians  on  board  played  his  instrument  near  her,  she  invariably 
raised  her  head  in  the  attitude  of  listening.  The  keeper,  also,  an  Arab  snake-charmer,  was  in  the 
habit  of  exciting  the  attention  of  his  charge  by  a kind  of  musical  call,  which  she  answered  by  vibrating 
her  great  bulk  to  and  fro,  with  evident  pleasure,  keeping  time  to  the  measure  of  the  keeper's  song. 
At  the  date  just  mentioned  she  was  about  four  months  old,  and  weighed  above  a ton.  She  was  fed  by  her 
keeper  opening  her  mouth  with  his  hand,  which  he  thrust  down  her  throat,  covered  with  milk  and 
corn-meal. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  family*  of  pachydermatous  animals,  including  the  various  forms 
of  swine.  The  swine  have  on  each  foot  two  large  principal  toes,  shod  with  stout  hoofs,  and  two  lateral 
toes,  which  are  much  shorter,  and  hardly  touch  the  earth.  The  incisor  teeth  are  variable  in  number, 
but  the  lower  incisors  are  all  levelled  forwards.  The  canines  are  projected  from  the  mouth,  and 
recurved  upwards.  The  muzzle  is  terminated  by  a truncated  snout,  fitted  for  turning  up  the  ground, 
and  the  stomach  is  but  little  divided. 


THE  HOG.f 

The  Sacred  Writers  very  seldom  allude  to  this  animal,  because  it  was  excluded  from  Canaan  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  theocratic  government.  The  sons  of  Abraham,  by  Keturah,  seem  to  have 
regarded  it  with  the  same  aversion  as  the  descendants,  of  Isaac  ; for  we  do  not  read  that  Job,  who  was 
probably  one  of  their  posterity,  possessed  so  much  as  one  of  these  creatures.  Porphyry,  in  his  book 
De  Abstinentia,  expressly  denies  that  any  swine  were  reared  in  Judea. 

The  occupation  of  a swineherd  in  ancient  Greece  appeal's  to  have  been  regarded  as  honourable  as 
well  as  useful.  Homer  describes  one — 

“ who,  of  all  Ulysses’  (rain, 

Watch’d  with  most  diligence  hia  rural  stores. 

Him  sitting  in  the  vestibule  he  found 
Of  his  own  airy  lodge  commodious,  built 
Amidst  a level  lawn.  That  structure  neat 
Eumieus,  in  the  absence  of  his  lord, 

Had  raised,  himself,  with  stones  from  quanies  hewn, 

I he  Hog,  with  which  we  are  familiar,  is  the  domesticated  descendant  of  a race  still  wild  in  the 


Unaided  by  Laertes  or  the  Queen. 

With  tangled  thorns  he  fenced  it  safe  around, 
And  with  contiguous  stakes  riv'n  from  the  trunks 
Of  solid  oak,  black-grained,  hemmed  it  without. 
Twelve  pens  he  made  within,  all  side  by  side, 
Lairs  for  his  swine.” 


Suidre. 


f Sus  scrofa.  Linmeus. 


THE  HOG. 
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larger  forests 
distinguished 
VOL.  II. 


of  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Africa, 
from  our  domesticated  breed  by  the  colour,  which  is 


The  wild  race  may,  however,  be 
a dark,  grizzled  broAvn,  by  the 
32 
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greater  length  of  limb,  the  small  erect  ears,  the  greater  development  of  the  snout,  and  by  a more  bony 


appearance. 

In  its  native  forest  the  wild  boar  is  a most  formidable  animal,  and,  when  hard  beset,  defends  him- 
self with  great  energy  and  resolution,  his  strength  and  tusks  rendering  him  a terrific  opponent.  The 
hazardous  chase  of  this  animal  is  still  eagerly  followed  in  Germany,  and  the  wooded  regions  of  Europe; 
and  it  is  also  one  of  the  wild  sports  of  the  East. 

The  old  males  are  said  to  live  solitarily,  never  congregating  with  the  general  herd,  which  consists 
only  of  females  and  their  young,  for  which  the  mothers  fight  with  the  utmost  fury.  The  wild  boar, 
however,  is  easily  reclaimed. 

The  importance  of  the  domesticated  hog,  economically  considered,  is  appreciated  by  all.  In  the 
rearing  and  feeding  of  it,  and  in  the  preparation  of  its  fat  and  flesh  by  the  processes  of  salting  and 
drying,  capital  to  a considerable  amount  is  invested.  Its  flesh  is  also  used  in  a fresh  state  ; and  there 
is  a general  agreement  with  the  epicures  of  ancient  Rome,  that  a young  pig  is  one  of  the  delicacies  of 
the  table. 

Much  of  the  value  of  this  animal  arises  from  the  constitutional  predisposition  of  its  race  to  the 
production  of  a layer  of  unctuous  fat  between  the  skin  and  muscles,  which  fat  is  termed  lard,  as  dis_ 
tinguished  from  suet  or  oil,  and  from  the  readiness  with  which  the  unctuous  fat  becomes  impregnated 
with  salt.  In  this  respect  it  differs  materially  from  suet,  whether  of  the  ox  or  the  sheep,  and  also  it  differs 
in  the  proportions  of  its  chemical  constituents.  In  100  parts  of  hog’s  lard  there  are  38  parts  of  stearin, 
and  62  of  elain.  In  the  fat  of  the  sheep  the  stearin  is  in  much  greater  proportion,  as  it  is  also  in  the 
suet  of  beef,  of  which  three-fourths  consist  of  stearin  : hence,  the  suet  of  the  ox  and  sheep  is  well 
adapted  for  various  domestic  purposes,  and  among  them  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  for  which  the 
lard  of  the  hog  is  useless. 

The  hog  did  not  become  to  us  what  he  is  at  once.  It  was  the  rapid  elevation  of  England's  com- 
merce that  gave  to  the  land  a value  before  unknown,  and  stimulated  its  holders  to  all  kinds  of  improve- 
ments, whether  connected  with  tillage,  or  the  rearing  of  live  stock.  Since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  our 
races  of  swine,  as  well  as  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  have  become  modified,  and  various  breeds  have 
been  established,  the  results  of  judicious  selection,  and  care  in  rearing.  The  old,  unimproved  breed  of 
swine  is  now  seldom  or  never  seen.  On  the  contrary,  various  counties  have  their  own  peculiar, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  highly  improved  race ; some  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  and  excellence  of  their 
flesh,  and  some  for  their  size  and  contour,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  may  be  reared  and 
fattened. 


Hampshire  and  Berkshire  are  each  celebrated  for  a fine  breed,  individuals  of  which  often  become  ; 
extraordinarily  large.  One  of  the  latter  breed,  killed  at  Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  is  said  to  have  ] 
measured,  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  three  yards  eight,  inches,  and  to  have  stood  four  feet  ' 
and  a half  in  height ; its  weight,  when  killed,  was  1,215  pounds. 

We  hear  of  enormous  magnitude  less  frequently  since  ike  introduction  of  the  Chinese  race. 
This  hog  is  of  small  size,  with  a deep,  round  body,  full,  round  haunches,  a short,  thick  neck,  erect  ears, 
and  a short  aud  abruptly-sharpened  snout.  The  limbs  are  short,  with  small  bones,  and  compact  toes  ; 
the  prevailing  colour  is  black,  or  half  black  and  half  white.  The  flesh  is  remarkable  for  its  delicacy. 
This  breed,  or  one  closely  related  to  it,  extends  from  China  throughout  the  various  groups  of  islandt  ! 
in  the  South  Pacific. 


Excellent  as  the  flesh  of  the  Chinese  hog  is,  and  of  the  breeds  crossed  with  it,  preference  is  given 
to  some  of  our  native  breeds,  as  yielding  the  best  bacon  and  hams.  Of  these  the  Berkshire,  Hampshire, 
Suffolk,  and  Yorkshire  breeds  are  highly  esteemed. 

1 lie  Irish  hog  remained  till  lately  very  much  neglected,  and  was  a thin,  long-bodied,  flap-eared 
animal.  Owing,  however,  to  judicious  crossing  with  our  improved  breeds,  it  has  recently  become  ■ 
greatly  modified  for  the  better,  in  the  form,  the  quality  of  the  flesh,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  ] 
fattened. 

\\  lien  the  lean  master  of  Benet  took  to  himself  a ntill  leaner  bride,  Person  said,  in  his  j 
epithalamium : — 

Though  you  could  not,  like  Adam,  have  gallantly  said, 

' 1 hou  art  flesh  of  my  flesh,’  for  flesh  ye  had  none, 

5 on  at  least  might  have  said,  ‘ Thou  art  bone  of  my  bone.'  ” 


HAMPSHIRE  AND  BERKSHIRE  BOARS 
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And,  if,  among  the  varieties  of  humanity,  there  are  such  specimens  ot  scragginess,  others  arc  not  wanting 
among  inferior  creatures.  In  the  hut  of  the  Finn  a pig  may  be  seen,  which  is,  literally,  like  the 
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notorious  miller’s,  “ bone  and  skin.”  He  seems  to  have  no  room  for  any  vitals.  His  bristles,' however, 
if  not  his  ornament,  are  at  least  his  distinction  ; and,  strange  to  say,  he  supplies  them  in  an  abundance 
which,  but  for  Custom-house  statistics,  would  be  thought  fabulous. 

Then,  in  our  cattle-shows,  no  overloaded  animal  so  entirely  outrages  delicacy  as  the  improved  pig. 
Unless  his  legs  shrink  under  the  weight  of  his  shapeless  carcase,  unless  his  belly  trails  on  the  ground, 
and  unless  his  eyes  are  closed  up  by  fat,  he  has  no  chance  of  a prize!  Sir  Francis  Head  has  shrewdly 
remarked, — “ There  is,  perhaps,  in  creation  no  animal  which  has  less  justice  and  more  injustice  done 
to  him  by  man  than  the  pig.  Gifted  with  every  faculty  for  supplying  himself,  and  providing  against 
the  approaching  storm,  which  no  creature  is  better  capable  of  foretelling  than  the  pig,  we  begin  by 
putting  an  iron  ring  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  and,  having  thus  barbarously  deprived  him  of 
the  power  of  searching  for  and  analysing  his  food,  we  generally  condemn  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  to 


CHINESE  TIGS. 

solitary  confinement  in  a stye.  While  his  faculties  are  still  his  own,  only  observe  how,  with  a bark  or 
snort,  he  starts  if  you  approach  him,  and  mark  what  shrewd  intelligence  there  is  in  his  bright,  twinkling 
little  eye;  but  with  pigs,  as  with  mankind,  idleness  is  the  root  of  all  -evil.  The  poor  animal,  finding 
that  he  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do — having  no  enjoyment — notliing  to  look  forward  to  but  the  pail 
which  feeds  him,  naturally  most  eagerly,  or,  as  we  accuse  him,  most  greedily  meets  its  arrival.  Having 
no  natural  business  or  diversion — nothing  to  occupy  his  brain — the  whole  powers  of  his  system  are 
directed  to  the  digestion  of  a superabundance  of  food.  To  encourage  this,  nature  assists  him  with 
sleep,  which,  lulling  his  better  faculties,  leads  his  stomach  to  become  the  ruling  power  of  his  system, 
a tyrant  that  can  bear  no  one’s  presence  but  his  own.  The  poor  pig,  thus  treated,  gorges  himself — 
sleeps  eats  again — sleeps — awakens  in  a fright — screams — struggles  against  the  blue  apron — screams 
fainter  and  fainter — turns  up  the  whites  of  his  little  eyes — and  dies.  It  is  probably  from  abhorring 
this  picture  that  I know  of  nothing  which  is  more  .distressing  to  me  than  to  witness  an  indolent  man 
eating  his  own  home-fed  pork.  There  is  something  so  horribly  similar  between  the  life  of  the  human 
being  and  that  of  his  victim — their  motions  on  all  occasions  are  so  unnaturally  contracted — there  is 
such  a melancholy  resemblance  between  the  strutting  residence  in  the  village,  and  the  stalking  confine- 
ment of  the  stye  between  the  sound  of  the  dinner-bell  and  the  rattling  of  the  pail — tliat  when  I 


contrast  the  ‘ pig’s  countenance,’  in  the  dish,  with  that  of  his  lord  and  master,  who,  with  outstretched 
elbows,  sits  leaning  over  it,  I own  I always  feel  it  so  hard  that  one  should  have  killed  the  other. 
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The  pigs  of  France  may  be  divided  into  three  raoes  : the  Norman  species,  with  very  long  ears, 
entirely  covering  the  snout,  white  hair,  and  of  large  but  slow  growth ; the  Craonmais  race,  with 
shorter  ears,  the  body  shorter  and  wider,  and  rather  less  in  height  than  the  preceding ; and  the 
Limousin  kind,  with  ears  about  the  same  as  the  Craonnais,  a similar  form,  and  a mixture  of  black, 
white,  and  red  hair. 

THE  BABIROUSSA* 

The  name  of  this  animal  means  literally  hog-deer,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  ancients  were 
not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  Babiroussa.  Pliny  notices  a wild  boar  with  horns  on  the  fore- 
head, found  in  India ; and  Cosmos,  a writer  in  the  sixth  century,  uses  the  term  hog-deer, + as  the 
designation  of  an  Indian  animal.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  only  recently  that  naturalists  have 
become  well  acquainted  with  it  and  its  habits,  though  skulls  of  these  animals  have  been  brought  over 
to  Europe  in  abundance  by  vessels  trading  among  the  Moluccas. 


THE  BABIROUSSA- 

The  babiroussa  differs  somewhat  in  dentition  from  the  hog,  the  incisors  being  lour  above  instead 
of  six,  and  the  molars  five  on  each  side,  in  either  jaw.  The  upper  canines,  or  tusks,  of  the  male 
emerge  directly  upwards  from  their  apparently  distorted  sockets,,  and  sweep  with  a bold  arch  back- 
wards, attaining  to  a very  great  length.  The  skin  is  thick,  coarse,  of  a blackish  tint,  and  sparingly 
beset  with  very  short,  bristly  hairs.  The  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw  are  long,  strong,  and  sharp,  emerging 
like  these  of  the  boar.  The  tusks  of  the  upper  jaw  do  not  pass  out  between  the  lips,  but  cut  their 
way  through  the  skin,  nearly  half  way  between  the  end  of  the  snout  and  the  eyes.  The  tusks  of  the 
lower  jaws  are  formidable  weapons.  The  male,  when  adult,  equals  the  largest  hog  ; the  female  is  ol 
much  inferior  size,  and  destitute  of  the  curled  upper  tusks,  or  has  them  only  rudimentary. 

This  Hnimal  is  found  in  the  marshy  forests  in  the  interior  of  Bourou,  and  other  of  the  Molucca 
islands,  as  Amboyna,  and  also  Java,  where  it  associates  in  troops.  Its  habits  resemble  those  of  the 

* Sus  Babirussa.  Linnoeua. — Iiabirussa  alfrurus.  F.  Cuvier. 


*f*  Koipo\a0«K. 
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wild  hog,  and  it  is  restless  and  ferocious.  According  to  Lesson,  it  feeds  chiefly  on  maize,  preferring 
that  grain  to  other  articles  of  diet.  It  is  partial  to  the  water,  and  swims  with  the  greatest  ease,  often 
crossing  the  straits  between  adjacent  islands  without  any  difficulty. 

In  a state  of  captivity,  as  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens,  and  the  Paris  Menagerie,  this 
animal  seems  to  be  contented.  A pair  of  them,  in  the  latter  collection,  produced  young.  They  were 
fond  of  nestling  under  the  straw,  and,  when  the  male  retired  to  rest,  the  female  would  cover  him  over 
with  litter,  and  then  creep  under  the  straw  to  him,  so  that  both  were  concealed.  In  the  former,  a 
young  babiroussa  was  not  only  quiet,  but  disposed  to  familiarity,  raising  itself  up  on  its  hind  legs,  and 
putting  its  snout  to  the  bars  of  the  inclosure,  evidently  soliciting  food. 

Another  genus*  has  intermediate  toes,  larger  than  we  find  them  in  Sus,  and  touching  the  ground. 
Canines  of  the  ordinary  form,  not  protruding  from  the  mouth.  Incisors  and  molars  resembling  those  of 
Sus.  A glandular  opening  in  the  loins,  seci’eting  a foetid  humour.  No  tail.  The  two  great  bones  of  the 
metacarpus,  and  those  of  the  metatarsus,  united  together.  These  animals,  and  the  Peccaries,  are  the 
only  indigenous  representatives  of  the  porcine  group  in  America ; the  hog,  which  is  now  common 
there,  being  of  recent  introduction,  though  it  wanders  in  wild  herds. 


. THE  WHITE-LIPPED  PECCARY. t 

The  animals  of  this  species  congregate  in  numerous  bands,  sometimes,  it  is  said,  amounting  to  more 
than  a thousand  individuals  of  all  ages.  Thus  united,  they  frequently  traverse  extensive  districts) 


THE  WHITE-LIPPED  PECCARY. 


the  whole  troop  occupying  an  extent  of  a league  in  length,  and  directed  in  their  march,  if  the  accounts 
of  the  natives  are  to  be  credited,  by  a leader,  who  takes  his  station  at  the  head  of  the  foremost 
rank.  Should  they  be  impeded  in  their  progress  by  a river,  the  chief  stops  for  a moment,  and  then 
boldly  plunges  into  the  stream,  and  is  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  troop.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current  appear  to  be  but  trifling  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  to  be  over- 
come with  the  greatest  facility.  On  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  they  proceed  directly  on  their  course, 
and  continue  their  march  through  the  plantations  which,  unfortunately  for  the  owners,  may  happen  to 
lie  in  their  way,  and  which  they  sometimes  completely  devastate  by  rooting  in  the  ground  lor  maize, 
or  potatoes,  or  devouring  such  fruit  as  they  find  there.  If  they  meet  with  anything  unusual  in  their 

* Dicotj  lus.  Cuvier.  f D.  labiatus. 
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wav,  they  make  a terrific  clattering  with  their  teeth,  and  stop  and  examine  the  object  of  their  alarm. 
When  they  have  ascertained  that  there  is  no  danger,  they  continue  their  route  without  further  delay'; 
but  if  a huntsman  should  venture  to  attack  them  when  they  are  thus  assembled  in  large  numbers,  he 
is  sure  to  be  surrounded  by  multitudes  and  torn  to  pieces  by  their  tusks,  if  he  is  so  unwise  as  to 
neglect  his  only  chance  of  escape,  which  consists  in  climbing  a tree,  and  thus  getting  fairly  out  of 
their  reach.  The  smaller  bands  are  by  no  means  equally  courageous,  and  always  take  to  flight  at  the 
first  attack. 

In  Guiana,  Sonnini  was  surrounded  by  a herd  of  peccaries,  exasperated  at  the  havoc  made  among 
them  by  the  fusils  of  himself  and  his  companions.  Betaking  himself  to  a tree,  he  beheld  at  his  ease 
how  they  encouraged,  by  their  grunts  and  by  rubbing  their  snouts  together,  those  that  were  wounded  from 
the  shots  above,  still  maintaining  their  ground  with  bristles  erect  and  eyes  fiery  with  rage.  They  sometimes 
stood  an  incessant  fusilade  of  two  or  three  hours  before  they  quitted  the  battle-field  and  left  their  dead 


PECCARIES. 


to  the  conquerors.  After  such  600011111,61*8  comes  the  festival  of  the  travellers.  A great  gridiron — so 
to  speak — of  sticks,  fastened  in  the  ground,  and  some  three  feet  in  height,  with  numerous  small  branches 
laid  on  it  in  a transverse  direction,  is  got  ready.  On  this  sylvan  cooking-apparatus  the  pieces  of  peccarv 
pork  are  broiled  over  a slow  fire  kept  up  during  the  night.  Sonnini  dwells  enthusiastically  on  these 
forest  feasts,  to  which  he  looks  back  with  regret. 

THE  COLLARED  FBCCARY.* 


Thehe  is  another  species.  D’Azara  appeal’s  to  have  been  the  first  who  distinguished  the  two ; they 
were  both  confounded  by  Limueus  under  the  common  name  of  Sus  Tajacu.  The  latter  is  not  so  thick 
and  stout  an  animal  as  the  former. 


Dicoti  les  lorquattis. 
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of  white,  or  yellowish-white,  passing  from  the  withers  clown  each  shoulder,  and  meeting  on  the  throat. 
Its  general  colour  is  grizzled  blackish-gray — the  bristles  being  ringed  gray,  straw-colour,  and  black. 

THE  PHACOCHEEE. 

Ihere  is  a genus  of  animals*  which  so  resemble  the  hog  in  manners  form,  and  aspect,  that,  were 
it  not  for  the  peculiarity  of  their  dentition,  they  would  necessarily  be  included  in  the  genus  Sun. 
Instead,  however,  of  presenting  the  ordinary  structure,  the  grinders  have  a great  analogy  with  those  of 
the  elephant : they  are  composed  of  vertical  cylinders  of  enamel  inclosing  an  osseous  deposit,  and  are 
cemented  together  by  cortical  substance,  or  erusta  petrosa.  It  is  long  before  the  root  of  these  teeth 
is  perfected,  and  they  advance  in  rotation  from  behind,  pushing  before  them  the  first  molars,  which, 
in  old  individuals,  are  found  to  be  either  greatly  reduced,  or  to  have  entirely  disappeared.  It  is 
not  till  aftei  ceasing  to  push  forward  that  the  roots  become  consolidated.  With  regard  to  number, 
they  appear  to  vary. 
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The  Collared  Peccary  is  a native  of  the  dense  forests  throughout  the  greater  part  of  South  America, 
and  is  usually  met  with  in  pairs,  or  small  families.  They  take  up  their  abode  in  hollow  trees  or  holes 
of  the  earth,  where  they  seek  a refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  their  enemies,  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 
man,  the  jaguar  is  the  most  destructive.  Plantations  of  maize,  sugar-cane,  and  potatoes,  often  suffer  from 
their  incursions.  It  is  only  when  hard  pressed  that  this  peccary  defends  itself ; indeed,  it  displays  nothing 
of  the  sullen  courage  of  the  wild  boar,  but  retreats  on  the  appearance  of  danger,  and  precipitately  seeks 
its  hiding-place. 

“ It  is,”  says  D’Azara,  “domesticated  with  more  facility  than  the  wild  hog,  and  becomes  trouble- 
some from  its  familiarity.  It  is  said,  and  I believe  it,  that  its  flesh  is  good,  but  not  so  fat  as  that  of 
the  hog  ; when  it  is  killed,  however,  the  glandular  orifice,  between  the  haunches,  must  be  removed,  since, 
if  this  be  not  done,  the  flesh  acquires  a bad  odour  and  taste.  Nevertheless,  the  Indians  eat  it  without 
tliis  precaution.”  The  collared  peccary  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  is  distinguished  by  a stripe 
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In  the  skull  of  a phacochere,  which  was  carefully  examined,  the  molars  were  found  to  Is;  four  on 
each  side  above,  and  three  below.  From  the  first  molar  above,  which  was  very  small,  to  the  third, 
the  increase  in  size  was  gradual,  but  the  fourth  molar  was  long,  and  narrowed  gradually  as  it  proceeded 
backwards.  Had  the  animal  lived  much  longer,  it  is  probable  that  the  first  molar  would  have  dis- 
appeared. The  incisors  were  two  above  and  six  below.  The  tusks  were  enormous.  We  give  a 
specimen  of  these  animals  (page  258).  Their  head  is  enormously  large  and  heavy  ; the  eyes  are  small, 
and  set  high  in  the  forehead,  which  is  depressed  between  them ; under  each  eye  is  a large,  fleshy 
lobe  ; and  a warty  excrescence  appears  on  each  side  of  the  muzzle,  between  the  eye  and  the  tusks- 
The  muzzle  is  very  broad,  and  the  ears  are  erect. 


THE  ABYSSINIAN  PHACOCHERE.* 


This  species,  sometimes  called  ^Elian’s  Wart-hog,  was  found  by  Riippell,  first  in  Kordofan,  but  after- 
wards, in  greater  abundance,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Abyssinia.  It  haunts  low  bushes  and  forests,  and 
has  a habit  of  creeping  on  its  bent  fore  limbs  in  quest  of  food.  In  this  attitude  it  uses  its  tusks  in 
digging  up  or  tearing  out  of  the  ground  the  roots  or  plants,  which  constitute  part  of  its  diet.  When 

thus  engaged,  it  pushes  its  body  forward  by  means 
of  its  hind  legs,  in  order  to  move  along.  This 
habit  has  been  occasionally  noticed  in  the  common 
hog. 

The  capture  of  another  speciesf  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Capt.  Sir  C.  Harris  : — “ Returning  one 
drizzly  morning  from  the  banks  of  the  Limpopo, 
with  the  spoils  of  three  noble  water-bucks  packed 
upon  my  horse,  I chanced  upon  a very  large  drove 
of  the  unclean  beasts,  feeding  unconcernedly  on  the 
slope  of  a hill ; and  the  sleet  obscuring  my  rifle 
sights,  I projected  no  fewer  than  three  bullets  at  the 
diabolical-looking  boar  without  touching  a bristle  ; 
the  whole  party,  with  a general  grunt,  scampering 
off  after  each  discharge  to  a little  distance,  then  wheeling  about  to  show  a menacing  front,  exalting 
their  whip-lash  tails  at  the  same  time,  and  screwing  horrible  faces  at  me.  But  the  fourth  missive 
tripped  up  the  hoary  general ; and,  although  shooting  a pig  may  sound  somewhat  oddly  in  the  sporting 
ears  of  my  brother  Nimrods,  I can  assure  them  that  whilst  we  had  no  horses  to  spare,  ‘ the  head  of  that 
ilk  swine  proved  a prize  well  worth  the  lead  and  gunpowder  that  had  been  expended  on  it.  Gigantic, 
and  protruding  like  those  of  an  elephant,  the  upper  tusks  were  sufficiently  hooked  to  admit  of  the 
wearer  hanging  himself  up  by  them  to  roost,  as  did  his  ancestors  of  yore,  if  the  ancients  are  to  be 
believed.  By  all  who  saw  these  trophies  in  the  colony,  they  were  invariably  taken  for  the  ivories  of  a 
Zeekoe  (hippopotamus),  the  best  that  I afterwards  realised  measuring  less  than  one-half  their  length.” 


S1UII.L  OF  rHACOCIIEKK. 


THE  RED  POTAMOCHERE.+ 

This  animal — the  Red  Hog  of  the  Cameroons — is  also  found  on  some  of  the  other  rivers  of  Western 
Africa.  It  was  long  known  to  the  merchant  explorers  of  those  mysterious  streams,  but  till  recently 
had  escaped  the  grasp  of  scientific  naturalists.  Its  nearest  analogue  is  the  Bosch  Vaik§  of  the  Cape, 
the  <S us  larvutus  of  Cuvier.*  A few  years  ago,  one  was  added  to  the  collection  in  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  of  it  we  give  an  engraving  (page  259).  Its  bright  red  colour,  the  white  streak  which  marks  the 
line  of  its  back,  and  its  long,  lynx-like,  tufted  ears,  are  very  remarkable.  Specimens  of  these  curious 
animals  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  Red  Potamocliere  is  by  far  the  more  rare.  The 
female  lias  produced  three  litters ; but,  unfortunately,  of  the  first  two,  none  of  the  young  lived  beyond 
a few  weeks. 

I hacochoerua  /Eliani.  litlppell.  f Phacochcerus  ACthiopicus.  J Potamochocrus  penicillatus.  Choiropotamus. 

§ Potamochccrus  Afiicanus. 


RUMINATING  ANIMALS* 


The  Ruminants  — forming  a highly  varied  order  of  animals  — feed  principally  on  herbage. 
Wherever  vegetation  clothes  the  earth,  it  requires  neither  skill  nor  exertion,  on  their  part,  to  seek  and 
to  devour  the  rich  repast  which  is  profusely  spread  at  their  feet.  To  remove  from  one  pasture  to 
another,  to  browse  and  to  repose,  constitute  the  peaceful  employment  of  their  lives,  and  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  their  being.  To  these  purposes,  therefore,  the  whole  conformation  of  their  skeleton,  and 
especially  of  those  parts  which  fonn  the  limbs,  is  adapted.  The  anterior  extremities  having  only  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  fore  part  of  the  trunk,  and  to  assist  in  progressive  motion,  have  a less 
complicated  arrangement  of  joints  than  we  find  in  some  other  animals,  and  exhibit  many  of  those 
consolidations  of  the  bones  which  tend  to  simplify  the  structure,  and  to  contribute  to  its  strength. 

As  these  animals  never  engage  in  sanguinary  warfare  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  appetite,  but  are  often 
unprovided  with  any  adequate  means  of  defence  from  powerful  and  ferocious  enemies,  their  only 
resource  is  a rapid  and  precipitate  flight.  Hence  we  find  among  them  the  fleetest  of  quadrupeds.  In 
the  gazelle,  and  similar  animals,  the  parts  comprising  the  hind  legs  are  larger,  and  inclined  to  one 
another  at  angles  more  acute  than  in  other  tribes  of  mammalia ; so  that  they  are  always  ready  to  spring 
forward  on  the  slightest  notice  of  danger,  and  instantly  to  commence  their  flight. 

As  the  heads  of  Ruminants  must  reach  the  ground,  in  order  to  graze,  we  find  that  the  neck  has 
been  much  elongated,  when  compared  with  the  Pachydermata  ; that  the  muscles  which  raise  the  head 
have  been  enlarged  and  strengthened,  and  that  the  spinous  processes  of  the  back  and  neck  have  been 
much  expanded,  in  order  to  allow  of  sufficient  surface  for  the  attachments  of  these  muscles.  The 
effort  requisite  to  raise,  and  even  support  the  head,  is  very  considerable,  as  will  appear  when  we  reflect 
that  its  weight  acts  by  means  of  an  extremely  long  lever — for  such  is  the  mechanical  office  of  the 
elongated  neck. 

But,  in  order  to  economise  the  muscular  power,  an  elastic  ligament  t is  employed  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  the  head.  This  ligament  is  formed  of  a great  number  of  bands  which  connect  the  hinder 
part  of  the  cranium,  at  the  ridge  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  all  the  spinous  processes  of  the  neck,  with 
those  of  the  back — the  separate  slips  from  each  being  successively  joined  together,  and  composing  a 

t Ligamentum  nuchie. 
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STOMACHS  OF  RUMINANTS. 


ligament  of  great  length  and  power.  It  differs  in  its  structure  from  ordinary  ligaments,  being  highly 
elastic ; so  that  it  yields  to  the  extension  of  the  neck  when  the  animal  lowers  its  head,  and  gives 
considerable  assistance  to  the  muscles  in  raising  it.  In  the  deer  and  the  ox,  which  toss  their  heads  with 
force — and  especially  in  the  males,  which  are  armed  with  antlers  or  horns — the  muscles  performing 
those  motions  are  remarkably  strong,  and  the  spinous  processes  of  the  back  particularly  prominent 
In  the  loins,  on  the  contrary, 
the  transverse  processes  are  more 
enlarged,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing a powerful  mechanical  pur- 
chase to  the  muscles  which  are 
inserted  into  them. 

The  chest  of  Ruminants  is 
compressed  laterally,  in  order  to 
allow  room  for  the  unrestrained 
motions  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity; and  the  sternum  pro- 
jects so  as  to  resemble  the  keel 
of  a ship.  Both  the  humerus 
in  front,  and  the  femur  behind, 
are  so  short  as  to  appear,  on  a 
superficial  view,  to  form  part  of 
the  trunk — being  entirely  en- 
veloped and  concealed  by  the 
large  muscles  connecting  them 
with  the  body.  The  heads  of  the  two  humeri,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  clavicle,  are  brought 
A ery  near  each  other,  so  as  to  occupy  a situation  as  nearly  as  possible  underneath  the  weight  which  the 
limb  has  to  support.  VV h a t is  often  called  the  knee  in  the  fore  leg  is,  properly,  the  wrist,  and,  in  the 
hind  leg,  the  part  so  misnamed  is  really  the  heel.  Thus,  the  foot — especially  in  the  posterior  extremity 

— is  of  great  length  : a structure 
which  is  evidently  intended  to 
give  greater  velocity  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  while  it,  at 
the  same  time,  insures  the  ut- 
most steadiness  and  security  of 
motion.  The  organs  of  pro- 
gressive  motion,  in  this  remark- 
able tribe  of  animals,  are,  there- 
fore, so  moulded  as  to  accom- 
modate them  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  their  existence, 
Avliile  their  relations  to  the 
primitive  type  to  Avhich  they 
belong  are  preserved. 

Provided  with  the  means 
of  flight  from  formidable  foes, 
section  ok  stomachs  of  ruminants.  they  bear  on  their  heads  others 

of  defence  against  their  more 
Even  Avhen  not  furnished  with  horns,  the  animal  instinctively  strikes 


equal  rivals  of  the  field. 


with  its  forehead,  where  the  frontal  bone  has  been  expanded  and  fortified,  apparently  with  a view 
to  this  result.  The  ram  butts  with  its  head  without  reference  to  the  horns,  which  are  coiled  so  as  to 
be  turned  away  from  the  object  to  be  struck ; while,  in  the  deer  and  the  ox  tribes,  the  horns  are 
formidable  weapons. 

The  Ruminants  derive  their  name,  however,  from  a peculiarity  of  structure  which  must  be  specially 
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noticed.  The  leaves  or  stalks  of  vegetables  form  a kind  of  food,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
affords  but  little  support,  and  requires,  therefore,  a complicated  digestive  apparatus  and  a long 
chemical  process,  in  order  to  extract  from  it  the  scanty  nutriment  it  contains,  and  to  prepare  it  for 
being  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  system.  This  apparatus  is  usually  considered  as  consisting  of  four 
stomachs. 

The  grass,  which  is  devoured  in  large  quantities  by  these  animals,  and  which  undergoes  but 
little  mastication  in  the  mouth,  is  hastily  swallowed,  and  is  received  through  the  £esophagus  (a)  into  a 
capacious  reservoir,  called  the  paunch  ( b ).  This  cavity  is  lined  internally  with  a thick'  membrane,  beset 
with  numerous  flattened  papillae,  and  is  often  divided  into  pouches  by  transverse  contractions.  While 
the  food  remains  in  this  bag  it  continues  in  rather  a dry  state ; but  the  moisture  with  which  it  is 
surrounded  contributes  to  soften  it,  and  to  prepare  it  for  a second  mastication,  which  is  effected  in  the 
following  manner  : — Connected  with  the  paunch  is  another,  but  much  smaller  sac,  which  is  considered 
as  the  second  stomach ; and  from  its  internal  membrane  being  thrown  into  numerous  irregular  folds, 
forming  the  sides  of  polygonal  cells,  it  has  been  called  the  honeycomb  stomach  (c).  A singular  con- 
nection exists  between  this  stomach  and  the  preceding ; for,  while  the  tesophagus  appears  to  open 
naturally  iuto  the  paunch,  there  is  on  each  side  of  its  termination  a muscular  ridge  which  projects 
from  the  orifice  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  two  together  form  a channel  leading  into  the  second  stomach, 
and  thus  the  food  can  readily  pass  from  the  esophagus  into  either  of  these  cavities,  according  as  the 
orifice  of  the  one  or  the  other  is  open  to  receive  it. 

It  appeal’s  from  the  observations  of  Sir  E.  Home,  that  liquids  drunk  by  the  animal  pass  at  once 
into  the  second  stomach,  the  entrance  into  the  first  being  closed.  The  food  contained  in  the  paunch 
is  transferred,  by  small  portions  at  a time,  into  the  second,  or  honeycomb  stomach,  in  which  there  is 
always  a supply  of  water  for  moistening  the  portion  of  food  introduced  into  it.  It  is  in  this  latter 
stomach,  then,  that  the  food  is  rolled  into  a ball  and  thrown  up,  through  the  sesophagus,  into  the 
mouth,  where  it  is  again  masticated  at  leisure,  and  while  the  animal  is  reposing;  a process  which  is 
well  known  as  chewing  the  cud , or,  rumination. 

After  the  mass  has  been  thoroughly  ground  down  by  the  teeth,  it  is  again  swallowed,  when  it  passes 
along  the  sesopliagus  into  the  third  stomach  (cl),  the  orifice  of  which  is  brought  forward  by  the  muscular 
bands  forming  the  two  ridges  already  noticed,  which  are  continued  from  the  second  stomach,  and 
which,  when  they  contract,  effectually  prevent  any  portion  of  the  food  from  dropping  into  either  of 
the  preceding  cavities. 

In  the  ox,  this  third  stomach  is  described  by  Sir  Everard  as  having  the  form  of  a crescent,  and 
as  containing  four-and-twenty  septa,  or  broad  folds  of  its  inner  membrane.  These  folds  are  placed 
parallel  to  one  another,  like  the  leaves  of  a book,  excepting  that  they  are  of  unequal  breadths,  and  that 
a narrow  fold  is  placed  between  each  of  the  broader  ones.  Whatever  is  introduced  into  this  cavity 
must  pass  between  these  folds,  and  describe  three- fourths  of  a.  circle,  before  it  can  arrive  at  the  orifice 
leading  to  the  fourth  stomach  (e),  which  is  so  near  to  that  of  the  third,  that  the  distance  between  them 
does  not  exceed  three  inches. 

There  is,  however,  a more  direct  channel  of  communication  between  the  sesophagus  and  the 
fourth  stomach,  along  which  milk  taken  by  the  calf,  and  which  does  not  require  to  be  either 
macerated  or  ruminated,  is  conveyed  directly  from  the  ajsophagus  to  this  fourth  stomach,  For  at 
that  period  the  folds  of  the  stomach  are  not  yet  separated ; and  in  these  animals  rumination  does  not 
take  place  till  they  begin  to  eat  solid  food.  It  is  in  this  fourth  stomach,  which  is  called  the  reed,  that 
the  proper  digestion  of  the  food  is  performed,  and  it  is  here  that  the  coagidation  of  the  milk  takes 
place ; on  which  account  the  coats  of  this  stomach  are  employed  in  dairies,  under  the  name  of  rennet, 
to  obtain  curd  from  milk. 

A regular  gradation  in  the  structure  of  ruminating  stomachs  may  be  traced  in  the  different 
genera  of  this  family  of  quadrupeds.  In  those  with  horns,  as  the  bullock  and  the  sheep,  there  are 
two  preparatory  stomachs  for  retaining  the  food  previous  to  rumination,  a third  for  receiving  it 
after  it  has  undergone  this  process,  and  a fourth  for  effecting  its  digestion.  Ruminants  without 
horns,  as  the  camel,  dromedary,  and  llama,  have  only  one  preparatory  stomach  before  rumination, 
answering  the  purpose  of  the  two  first  stomachs  of  the  bullock  ; a second,  which  takes  no  share  in 
digestion,  being  employed  merely  as  a reservoir  of  water ; a third,  exceedingly  small,  and  of  which 
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the  office  has  not  been  yet  ascertained ; and  a fourth,  which  botli  receives  and  digests  the  food  after 
rumination.  Those  herbivorous  animals  which  do  not  ruminate,  as  the  horse  and  ass,  have  only  one 
stomach  : but  the  upper  portion  of  it  is  lined  with  cuticle,  and  appears  to  perform  some  preparatory 
office,  which  renders  the  food  more  easily  digestible  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  same  cavity. 

A family*  of  the  Ungulate  or  hoofed  division  of  the  mammalia,  is  thus  characterised  by  Dr. 


J.  E.  Gray  : — 

“Two  middle  toes,  separate;  cutting-teeth,  eight  below;  upper  jaw,  callous;  grinders,  six  in  each 
iaw.  Frontal  bones  produced,  generally  bearing  horns — especially  in  the  males.  Gullet  with  two  long 
pouches  just  before  the  stomach,  used  for  holding  and  soaking  the  food  before  it  is  chewed.  Using 
their  head  aud  horns  in  defence.” 

This  family  includes  the  following  tribes  : — Bovina,  Cervina,  Giraffina,  Moechmn,  Camellirui. 


=?  = 


THE  DURHAM  BULL. 


The  tribe  Bovina  is  again  divided  into  the  sub-tribes  : — Bovece,  Ovece,  AniUopece,  Caprect. 
The  sub-tribe  Bovece  will  first  be  considered. 


THE  BOVINE  TRIBE. f 

We  read  in  the  Mosaic  record  that  “Jabalwas  the  father  ot  such  as  have  cattle,”  and  thus  the  ox 
appears  at  a very  early  period  of  man’s  existence  on  the  globe.  But,  with  this  fact,  we  must  rest 
content.  As  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  primeval  domestication  of  the  ox  are  beyond  our 
knowledge,  so  is  our  information  as  limited  with  regard  to  the  original  source  from  whence  it  sprung. 
We  know  not  whether  the  various  races  of  domestic  cattle  which  are  peculiar  to  different  climates  are 
attributable  to  the  same  primitive  stock,  or  the  contrary  ; nor  among  the  various  wild  oxen  now  extant 
are  we  acquainted  with  one  to  which  we  can  refer  as  the  type  of  any  one  of  the  domestic  races. 


* Bovidte. 

"t  Bos  t n urns.  Plinv.  Iannis  castratus.  Johnston. — Vaeca.  Oesner. — Bos  domesticus  and  Bos  taurus.  Linniens. — 

The  Stier  and  Ochs  of  German  writers;  and  Bumf  of  the  French. 
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Ulysses  tells  Emymaclius  of 

“ Yoked  oxen  of  the  noblest  breed,  slcek-haircd, 

Big-limbed,  both  battened  to  the  full  with  grass  ; 

Their  ago  and  aptitude  for  work  the  same, 

Not  soon  to  be  fatigued;” 

anti  we  can  easily  realise  the  bulk  of  the  animals  he  describes.  Other  particulars  may,  however,  be 
added.  Self-colour  is  regarded  as  one  characteristic  of  a race  of  cattle,  and  such  were  those  of  antiquity. 
The  bull  which  escaped  from  Mercury,  when  only  three  days’  old  he  started  on  a foray  to  drive  Apollo’s 
cows,  was  Kvaveog,  probably  black ; but  whatever  the  exact  shades,  certainly  self-coloured.  Virgil  appears  to 
be  the  only  classical  author  who  has  a toleration  for  motley;  and  even  the  line  in  which  he  indicates  it* 
seems  to  show  the  prevalence  of  self-colours,  and  that  the  variety  which  he  mentions  was  not  in  very 
general  favour.  Wide  horns  and  lofty  horns  are  constant  epithets  applied  to  cattle  in  the  Greek 
authors. 

According  to  Mr.  Culley,  who  has  given  us  a somewhat  highly-coloured  account  of  the  Chillingham 
wild  cattle,  their  colour  is  invariably  of  a creamy  white ; muzzle,  black  ; the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the 
eai-,  and  about  one-third  of  the  outside,  from  the  tips  downwards,  red  ; horns  white  with  black  tips, 
very  fine,  and  bent  upwards ; some  of  the  bulls  have  a thin,  upright  mane,  about  an  inch  and  a half  or 
two  inches  long.  At  the  first  appearance  of  any  person  they  set  off  in  full  gallop,  and,  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  make  a wheel  round,  and  come  boldly  up  again,  tossing  their  heads  in  a 
menacing  manner  ; on  a sudden,  they  make  a full  stop,  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  looking 
wildly  at  the  object  of  their  surprise  ; but,  on  the  least  motion  being  made,  they  all  again  turn  round 
and  fly  off  with  equal  speed,  but  not  to  the  same  distance.  Forming  a shorter  circle,  and  again  return- 
ing with  a bolder  and  more  threatening  aspect  than  before,  they  approach  much  nearer,  probably 
within  thirty  yards,  when  they  make  another  stand,  and  again  fly  off : this  they  do  several  times, 
shortening  their  distance  and  advancing  nearer,  till  they  come  within  ten  yards,  when  most  people 
think  it  prudent  to  leave  them,  not  choosing  to  provoke  them  further ; for  there  is  but  little  doubt  that 
in -two  or  three  turns  more  they  would  make  an  attack. 

The  mode  of  killing  them  was,  perhaps,  the  only  remains  of  the  grandeur  of  ancient  hunting.  On 
notice  being  given  that  a wild  bull  would  be  killed  on  a certain  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood came  round  with  guns,  &c.,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  a hundred  horse,  and  four  or  five  hundred 
foot,  who  stood  upon  walls,  or  got  into  trees,  while  the  horsemen  rode  off  the  bull  from  the  rest  of  the 
herd,  until  he  stood  at  bay,  when  a marksman  dismounted  and  shot  him.  At  some  of  these  huntings, 
twenty  or  thirty  shots  have  been  fired  before  he  was  subdued.  On  such  occasions,  the  bleeding  victim 
grew  desperately  furious,  from  the  smarting  of  his  wounds  and  the  shouts  of  savage  joy  that  were 
echoing  from  every  side  ; but,  from  the  number  of  accidents  that  happened,  this  dangerous  mode  has 
been  little  practised  of.  late  years — the  park-keeper  alone  generally  killing  them  with  a rifled  gun  at 
one  shot. 

When  the  cows  calve,  they  hide  their  calves  for  a week  or  ten  days  in  some  sequestered  situation, 
and  go  and  suckle  them  two  or  three  times  a-day.  If  any  person  come  near  the  calves,  they  clap  their 
heads  close  to  the  ground,  and  lie  like  a hare  in  form,  to  hide  themselves  : this  is  a proof  of  their 
native  wildness,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  following  fact,  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Culley.  He  found  a 
hidden  calf,  two  days  old,  very  lean  and  very  weak.  On  stroking  its  head,  it  got  up,  pawed  two  or 
three  times  like  an  old  bull,  bellowed  very  loud,  stepped  back  a few  steps,  and  bolted  at  his  legs  with 
all  its  force  ; it  then  began  to  paw  again,  bellowed,  stepped  back,  and  bolted  as  before  ; but  Mr.  Culley, 
knowing  its  intention,  and  stepping  aside,  it  missed  him,  fell,  and  was  so  very  weak  that  it  could  not 
rise,  though  it  made  several  efforts.  But  it  had  done  enough  : the  whole  herd  were  alarmed,  and, 
coming  to  its  rescue,  obliged  him  to  retire  ; for  the  dams  will  allow  no  one  to  touch  their  calves 
without  attacking  them  with  impetuous  ferocity. 

Mr.  Culley  also  states,  that  when  any  one  happens  to  be  wounded,  or  is  grown  weak  and  feeble 
through  age  and  sickness,  the  rest  of  the  herd  set  upon  it  and  gore  it  to  death.  The  weight  of  the  oxen 
is  generally  from  forty  to  fifty  stones  the  four  quarters ; the  cows,  about  thirty.  The  beef  is  finely 
marbled  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Those  at  Burton-Constable,  in  the  county  of  York,  were  all  destroyed 
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by  a distemper,  some  years  ago.  They  varied  slightly  from  those  at  Chillingham,  having  black  ears 
and  muzzles,  and  the  tips  of  their  tails  of  the  same  colour  j they  were  also  much  larger,  many  of  them 
weighing  sixty  stone  — probably  owing  to  the  richness  of  the  pasturage  in  ITolderness,  but  generally 
attributed  to  the  difference  of  kind  between  those  with  black  and  with  red  ears — the  former  of  which 
they  studiously  endeavour  to  preserve.  The  breed  which  was  at  Drumlanrig,  in  Scotland,  had  also 
black  earn. 

Our  naturalist,  Mr.  Bell,  says  : “ Whether  the  ox  exist  now,  or  has  existed  within  the  range  of 
sound  historical  testimony,  in  its  original  state,  or  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse,  all  the  instances 
of  the  occurrence  of  wild  oxen  of  this  species,  now  on  record,  have  not  been  derived  from  the  domestic 
race,  fortuitously  escaped  from  servitude  and  become  wild,  is  a question  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  satisfactorily  to  solve.  The  ancient  accounts  of  the  Ur  us,  or  wild  ox,  declare  it  to  have  been 
an  animal  of  enormous  size,  and  great  fierceness ; and  the  horns  are  described  as  being  large,  spreading, 
and  acute.  In  this  country  and  many  pax-ts  of  the  Continent,  have  been  found  numerous  fossil  bones 
of  oxen,  with  large  horns,  having  the  form  and  direction  of  those  of  certain  breeds  only  of  our  present 
cattle,  particularly  of  such  as  are  most  wild ; as,  for  instance,  the  celebrated  wild  white  oxen  of  Cx-aven, 
of  Chillingham  Pai-k,  and  of  Scotland  (the  Bos  Scoticus  of  some  authors). 

“ I cannot  but  consider  it  as  extremely  probable  that  these  fossil  remains  belonged  to  the  original 
wild  condition  of  our  domestic  ox,  an  opinion  which  Cuvier  appeai-s  to  have  entertained,  who  calls  the 
skxdl,  ‘ cranes  semblable  a,  ceaux  d’un  bceuf  domestique  / that  is,  skulls  resemblixxg  those  of  the 
domestic  ox.  They  are  found  only  in  very  recent  deposits,  frequently  in  caverns,  mingled  with  the 
remains  of  various  other  animals,  as  in  the  celebrated  cave  of  Kirkdale,  and  in  different  pai-ts  of 
Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  I have  several  teeth,  and  some  fragments  of  bones,  from  Kent’s  Hole,  in 
the  latter  county,  where  they  were  found  in  the  same  mass  with  the  remains  of  the  elephant,  the 
l'hinoceros,  the  deer,  the  bear,  and  the  hysena.  Cuvier,  however,  considers  that  they  existed  after 
the  destnxction  of  the  latter  species.  It  has,  indeed,  been  attempted  to  prove  that  the  ancient  remains 
alluded  to,  together  with  the  Chillingham  and  Scottish  breeds,  belong  to  a distinct  specific  type  from 
the  common  domestic  ox ; and  some  modifications  of  structure  have  been  cited  in  proof  of  this  opinion. 

“ It  does  not  appear  to  me,  however,  that  these  modifications  are  of  sufficient  value  to  constitute 
specific  distinctions,  as  they  appertain  only  to  pai-ts  which  are  vei-y  valuable  in  particular  breeds  of 
domestic  cattle ; they  are  some  slight  differences  in  the  form  and  direction  of  the  horns,  and  the 
existence  in  old  bulls  of  a short,  rudimentary  mane,  and  some  hair  upon  the  breast.  Now,  there  is 
certainly  no  point  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  a specific  distinction,  even  were  the  form  of  the 
horns  less  variable  than  they  are  in  our  domestic  oxen.  We  require  yet  a series  of  well-authenticated  and 
well-directed  experiments  on  the  intermixture  of  the  Scottish,  or  Chillingham  cattle,  with  the  domestic 
breeds,  and  the  fertile  or  infertile  character  of  the  pi-ogeny  ; which,  if  the  views  I have  so  repeatedly 
stated  be  correct,  would  at  once  decide  the  question.  Even  Colonel  Smith  himself,  a high  authority 
in  such  matters,  although  he  urges  the  specific  difference  in  the  two  animals,  says,  ‘The  character  of 
the  domestic  oxen  is  absolutely  the  same  as  the  fossil ; and  the  wild  breeds  differ  only  in  the  flexui’e  of 
the  horns  and  external  appearance,  occasioned  by  the  variations  of  climate,  food,  and  tieatment. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  do  variations  of  climate,  food,  and  treatment,  produce  specific  distinctions  1 
And  yet  this  distinction  is  held  both  by  Colonel  Smith  and  Mr.  Swainson.  Upon  the  whole,  I cannot 
but  believe  that  the  fossil  bones  belonged  to  the  oi-iginal  stock  of  our  domestic  ox,  and  that  the  wild 
white  cattle  (the  Bos  Scoticus  and  Urus  Scoticus  of  the  authors  just  named)  approach  so  near  to  it  as  to 
leave  it  a matter  of  doubt,  not  whether  they  all  belong  to  the  same  species,  but  whether  this  breed  be 
the  actual  remnant  of  the  oi-iginal  stock,  or  the  descendants  of  domesticated  individuals,  which  have 
resumed,  in  a great  degree,  their  wild  character,  from  having  ceased,  through  many  generations,  to  feel 
the"  effects  of  human  domination.” 

To  the  statements  of  Mr.  Bell  we  must  add,  however,  those  of  Professor  Owen,  when  speaking  of 
the  Bos  primigeniu s.  He  says  “ Of  this  species  we  have  the  same  examples,  short  of  the  still 
preserved  living  animal,  as  of  the  bison  ; and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  find  such  proofs  of  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  brief  but  most  interesting  indications  of  the  primitive  mammalian  fauna  of  those 
regions  of  Europe  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  presented  to  the  Roman  cohorts  the  same  aspect  as 
America  did  to  the  first  colonists  of  New  England. 
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“In  the  same  deposits  and  localities  which  have  yielded  remains  of  the  aurochs  (bison 
there  have  been  found  the  remains  of  another  bovine  animal,  its  equal  or  superior  in  size,  but  differing 
from  the  aurochs,  precisely  as  the  Roman  poets  and  historians  have  indicated,  by  the  length  of  their 
horns. 

“ The  persistent  bony  supports,  or  cores,  of  the  horns,  likewise  demonstrate,  by  their  place  of 
origin  and  curvature,  the  sub-generic  distinction  of  the  great  urns  from  the  bison,  and  its  nearer 
affinity  to  the  domestic  ox ; whence  we  may  infer  that  it  resembled  the  ox  in  the  close  nature  of  its 
hairy  covering,  which  would  make  the  shaggy  coat  and  the  mane  of  the  aurochs  more  remarkable  by 
comparison.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  interests  of  zoology,  that  the  great  Hercynian  uri 
have  been  less  favoured  than  their  contemporaries,  bisontes  jubati,  in  ihe  progress  of  human  civilisation, 
and  that  no  individuals  now  remain  for  study  and  comparison  like  the  aurochs  of  Lithuania. 

“ My  esteemed  friend,  Professor  Bell,  who  has  written  the  ‘ History  of  Existing  British  Quadru- 
peds,’ is  disposed  to  believe,  with  Cuvier,  and  most  other  naturalists,  that  our  domestic  cattle  are  the 
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degenerated  descendants  of  the  great  virus.  But  it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  the  herds  of  the 
newly-conquered  regions  would  be  derived  from  the  already  domesticated  cattle  of  the  Roman  colonists, 
of  those  ‘ boves  nostri,’  for  example,  by  comparison  with  which  Cvesar  endeavoured  to  convey  to  his 
countrymen  an  idea  of  the  stupendous  and  formidable  uri  of  the  Hercynian  forests.  The  taming  of 
such  a species  would  be  a much  more  difficult  and  also  certain  mode  of  supplying  the  exigencies  of  the 
agriculturist  than  the  importation  of  the  breeds  of  oxen  already  domesticated  and  in  use  by  the 
founders  of  the  new  colonies.  And  that  the  latter  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  source  of  the  ox  in 
England,  when  its  soil  began  to  be  cultivated  under  the  Roman  sway,  is  strongly  indicated  by  the 
analogy  of  modern  colonies.  The  domestic  cattle,  for  example,  of  the  Anglo-Americans  have  not  been 
derived  from  tame  descendants  of  the  original  wild  cattle  of  North  America;  there,  on  the  contrary, 
the  bison  is  fast  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  the  agricultural  settlers,  just  as  the  aurochs,  and 
its  contemporary,  the  virus,  have  given  way  before  a similar  progress  in  Europe. 

With  regard  to  the  great  urus,  I believe  that  this  progress  has  caused  its  utter  extirjmtion,  and 
that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  now  limited  to  deductions  from  its  fossil  or  semi-fossil  remains.” 

Cattle,  like  sheep,  were  long  produced  according  to  the  generosity  of  the  land  on  which  their  lot 
happened  to  be  cast.  It  may  have  been  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  internal  communication  that  very 
distinct  races  maintained  in  some  districts  of  small  extent,  as  compared  to  the  surface  of  Great  Britain, 
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a separate  existence.  Over  the  rest  of  the  oountry  some  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  qualities  of  the 
ox  as  a beast  of  draught,  but  beyond  this  the  cow  was  merely  a milk  and  calf-producing  animal.  The 
bull  was  selected  only  for  his  proximity  ; and  in  three  or  four  years  was  discarded,  from  the  prevalent 
notion  that  a change  would  be  advantageous.  He  was  then  marched  off  to  Stilton,  or  Porchester 
Castle,  to  feed  French  prisoners,  or,  if  his  size  and  substance  were  favourable,  he  was  degraded  into  an 
ox,  and  took  his  place  in  the  team.  The  females  were  reared,  Such  as  were  seasonably  prolific,  and 
as  showed  milking  qualities,  succeeded  their  mothers  in  the  dairy,  and  the  remainder,  after  being 
indulged  with  the  best  pasture  the  district  afforded,  served  to  relieve,  with  the  tenderness  of  youth, 
the  uniformity  of  old  cow-beef,  which  formed  the  staple  supply  of  the  provinces. 

It  would  appear  that  Durham,  as  well  as  some  parts  of  Yorkshire,  had  long  possessed  a breed  of 
short-horned  cattle  of  large  size,  and  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  the  cows.  This 
stock  was  subsequently  improved.  The  present  Durhams  differ  from  the  old  short-horns,  in  possessing 
a well-developed  figure,  and  in  aptitude  to  acquire  fat. 
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Among  the  older  breeds  of  cattle,  but  now  greatly  modified,  was  a long-horned  race,  of  which  the 
West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  and  Lancashire,  were  the  central  residence,  whence  it  extended  through 
the  midland  counties,  and  into  Ireland.  This  breed  was  termed  the  Craven,  from  a district  of  the 
same  name  in  Yorkshire,  bordering  upon  Lancashire,  and  where  it  is  said  to  have  originally 
appeared. 

This  old  breed  was  large  and  coarse-boned,  and  apt  to  be  long  in  the  body,  which,  however,  was 
destitute  of  roundness.  The  milk,  if  not  abundant  in  quantity,  was  extremely  rich,  and  suited 
the  purposes  of  the  dairy  farmer.  The  horns  were  of  enormous  length ; sometimes  they  projected 
horizontally  on  each  side  of  the  head ; generally,  however,  they  swept  downwards,  with  an  inward 
flexure,  often  reaching  below  the  level  of  the  muzzle,  or  even  meeting  before  it,  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  power  of  grazing. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  various  agriculturists  began  a series  of  attempts 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  long-horned  breed  ; and  to  the  skill  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Bakewell  are 
to  be  attributed  the  Disliley,  or  New  Leicester  long-horn.  In  this  breed  the  form  and  the  tendency 
to  acquire  fat  were  greatly  improved,  and  the  size  of  the  bone  reduced.  To  the  grazier,  the  improve- 
ment in  these  points  was  of  the  highest  value,  but  the  dairyman  preferred  the  old  stock. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  the  new  breed  extended,  improving  the  cattle  of  the  midland  and 
northern  counties,  and  especially  of  Ireland.  Every where,  indeed,  the  long-horned  has  of  late  years 
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yielded  to  a middle,  or  short-horned ' race ; and  even  in  Leicestershire,  the  stronghold  of  the  Disliley 
stock,  few  are  now  to  be  seen.  In  Cheshire,  also,  which  till  recently  retained  a long-horned  breed, 
derived  chiefly  from  the  old  Lancashire  and  new  Dishley  stocks,  the  Durliam,  or  short-horned  race,  too, 
made  decided  inroads,  bi.it  with  doubtful  advantage  as  respects  the  quality  of  the  cheese  for  which 
that  county  is  celebrated.  Among  the  long-horns  may  be  reckoned  the  old  Shropshire  breed,  a large- 
boned, showy  race,  well  fitted  for  the  dairy.  This  breed  is  now  seldom  seen,  from  having  been  crossed 
with  advantage  by  the  short-horned  Holderness.  Though  the  short-horns  have  superseded  the  long- 
horns in  most  parts  of  Staffordshire,  the  latter  still  continue  to  maintain  their  ground  in  the  north  of 
that  county,  and  more  particularly  along  the  banks  of  the  Dove  and  Trent,  close  to  the  borders  of 
Derbyshire. 

Between  the  long-liorned  and  short-horned  breeds  of  our  cattle  intervenes  a race  termed  middle- 
horns,  represented  by  the  North  Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Herefordshire,  Gloucestershire,  and 
Sussex  cattle. 

The  Devonshire  breed  is  ol  great  antiquity,  and  lias  been  long  celebrated  for  beauty.  Like  most 
of  our  other  breeds,  it  has  within  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years  become  improved,  and  has,  perhaps, 
now  attained  to  its  perfection.  The  head  of  the  Devon  ox  is  small,  but  broad  across  the  forehead,  and 
narrow  at  the  muzzle ; the  horns  have  a graceful  curve  upwards ; the  chest  is  deep,  and  the  back 
straight.  The  cow  is  small,  compared  with  the  bull. 

To  the  grazier  this  breed  is  of  great  importance,  few  oxen  rivalling  the  Devonshire  in  dispo- 
sition to  fatten,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  flesh.  For  the  dairy,  however,  this  breed  is  inferior  to  many 
as  respects  quantity  of  milk,  but  not  quality,  for  it  yields  more  than  an  average  proportion  of  cream 
and  butter.  Some  farmers,  however,  have  found  the  North  Devons  to  yield  a large  produce  of  milk, 
contrary  to  the  common  opinion ; much,  probably,  depends  on  pasturage. 

In  Somersetshire  the  Devon  breed  prevails,  or  at  least  the  original  breed  has  been  greatly  crossed 
by  the  Devon,  of  which  it  presents  most  of  the  excellencies.  They  are  valuable  for  “ the  pail,  the 
plough,  and  grazing.”  The  tract  of  country  between  Bridgewater  and  Cross  produces  cheese  of  well- 
known  goodness ; the  best  Cheddar  cheese  is  made  either  in  that  tract  or  in  the  marshes  around 
Glastonbury.  The  Herefordshire  improved  breed,  -with  white  faces,  is  valuable  as  fattening  rapidly, 
and  that  on  inferior  fare ; the  flesh  is  fine-grained,  and  highly  prized  in  the  market ; the  cows,  how- 
ever, yield  but  little  milk.  The  Gloucestershire  breed  is  of  mixed  origin,  composed  of  an  old  race  of 
Welsh  descent,  as  is  supposed,  and  of  various  others,  and  among  them  the  Alderney.  The  rich  vale 
of  Berkeley  produces  the  finest  Gloucester  cheese. 

In  Sussex  the  breed  of  cattle  closely  resembles  that  of  Devonshire ; according  to  judges,  it  is 
intennediate  between  the  Devon  and  the  Hereford,  having  the  activity  of  the  first,  the  strength  of 
the  second,  with  the  propensity  to  fatten,  and  the  beautiful  fine-grained  flesh  of  both.  Its  colour  is 
deep  chestnut-red,  or  blood-bay ; deviation  from  these  colours  indicates  a cross,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Devon  and  the  Hereford.  The  Sussex  cow  is  very  inferior  to  the  ox,  and,  moreover,  does  not  answer 
for  the  dairy.  The  milk  is  good,  but  of  trifling  quantity. 

Wales  furnished  a black  mountain  bullock,  called  a runt,  which  still  appears  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  markets  of  the  western  and  southern  grazing  districts.  Perhaps  the  improvement  that 
lias  been  made  of  late  years  in  this  race,  by  the  infusion  of  West  Highland  blood,  can  hardly  be  called 
a cross.  Scotland  gave  us  the  unquestionable  West  Highlander,  whose  head  quarters  arc  now  fixed  in 
Argyleshire  and  West  Perth,  and  somewhat  more  equivocal  Galloway;  perhaps  even  the  rough  east 
country  stot,  from  Aberdeenshire  and  its  associate  counties,  may  claim  some  toms  standi  in  this  enume- 
ration. In  Ireland  we  trace  no  distinctive  breed.  The  distinction  of  the  Irish  ox  and  heifer  was,  that 
they  were  the  worst-shaped  and  worst-fleshed  animals  which  ventured  to  appear  in  an  English  market. 

“ Good  things  scarce  ; plenty  of  Irish,”  became  an  almost  proverbial  description  of  a cattle  fair.  The 
same  system  of  haphazard  breeding,  which  overran  a large  portion  of  England  and  Scotland,  prevailed 
universally  in  Ireland.  The  bovine  race  were  endowed  with  a marvellous  fecundity,  but  circumstances 
of  penury,  hardship,  and  neglect  made  the  Irish  ox  the  most  degraded  of  oxen. 

It  seems  that  there  is  still  neither  a race  nor  a breed  of  cattle  in  Ireland.  We  hear,  indeed,  of  Kerry 
cows,  but  we  know  not  how  they  can  be  distinguished  from  any  other  mongrel.  The  improvement  in 
Irish  cattle,  it  is  believed,  began  by  the  introduction  of  long-horned  bulls  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Atherstone.  The  rage  for  short-horns  quickly  crossed  the  Irish  Channel,  and  contributed  its  share 
to  the  general  progress  of  the  last  thirty  years.  Into  the  mountain  districts  there  has  been  a large 
infusion  of  Scotch  Highlanders.  The  general  result  is,  that  Ireland  now  supplies  a large  quantity 
of  second-rate  bullocks  to  the  Leicester  and  Northampton  fairs,  and  furnishes  beef,  quite  equal  in 
quality  to  the  average  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  the  surrounding 
districts. ( This  comes,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  shape  of  strong  heifers,  admirably  grazed,  and  the 
supply  is  now  continued  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  breeding  of  cattle,  as  in  every  other  important  human  pursuit,  national  objects  are 
promoted  by  the  successful  skill  and  industry  of  individuals.  The  first  vocation  of  a cattle-breeder 
is  to  furnish  his  countrymen  with  the  dairy,  with  all  its  multitudinous  comforts  and  luxuries.  We 
scarcely  know  a more  important  national  object,  of  its  class,  than  to  place  a fresh  supply  of  milk  within 
the  reach  of  the  great  body  of  the  population.  At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
20,000  cows  in  the  metropolitan  and  suburban  dairies,  some  of  which  number  500  cows  apiece. 


THE  BOLL,  OF  SALERS. 


Even  these  gigantic  establishments  have  been  occasionally  exceeded,  and  one  individual,  several  years 
ago,  possessed  1,500  milkers.  A great  deal  of  exaggeration  has  prevailed  as  to  the  adulterations  of  London 
milk ; but  Dr.  Hassell  states,  that  the  “ iron-tailed  cow”  is  the  chief  agent  employed,  and  that  the  only 
colouring  matter  he  has  been  enabled  to  discover  is  annatto.  Nearly  all  the  cream  goes  to  the  West 
End;  and  one  dairyman,  living  at  Islington,  stated  to  Dr.  Wynter,  that  he  made  LI, 200  a-year  by 
the  trade  he  carried  on  in  that  single  article  with  the  fashionable  part  of  the  town.  Ihe  country,  as 
well  as  the  suburbs,  contributes  a large  supply  of  this  nutritious  fluid  to  the  “ commissariat  of 
London. 

Another  vocation  of  the  breeder,  in  addition  to  supplying  milk,  is  to  furnish  animal  food — 
wool  and  animal  food  in  the  case  of  sheep,  milk  and  animal  food  in  that  of  cattle.  Animal  food  is 
suited  both  to  our  climate  and  the  hard-working  energy  of  our  people.  The  breeder  has  to  cater  for 
appetites  which  bodily  exertion  has  made  active  rather  than  critical,  as  well  as  for  others  in  which 
sedentary  and  intellectual  pursuits  have  blunted  the  desire  for  quantity,  but  at  the  same  time  stimu- 
lated the  appreciation  of  quality. 

It  is  probable  that  a sirloin,  fresh  and  ruddy,  hanging  at  the  door  of  some  ancestor  of  our  famous 
West  End  or  City  butchers,  or  placed  on  a richly-spread  table  as  the  ptice  de  resistance,  in  a 
former  century,  originated  the  song  which  has  ever  since  stirred  Englishmen  in  a foreign  land, 
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“The  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England.”  According  to  the  oflicial  account  in  IS 53,  the  number  of  oxen 
exhibited  in  Smithfield  was  204,57 1.  But  this  is  far  from  giving  a true  idea  of  the  whole  amount  taken 
into  London.  Much  stock  arrives  in  the  capital  which  never  enters  the  great  mart  which  then  existed, 
or  tho  immensely  improved  one  that  has  since  been  opened.  The  railways  convey  thither,  in  the 
course  of  a year,  hundreds  of  thousands  more.  No  fewer  than  322,188  oxen  were  thus  transmitted  in 
1853  from  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a century 
eight}*  miles  was  the  farthest  distance  from  which  carcases  ever  came ; now  the  railways,  during  the 
winter  months,  bring  hundreds  of  tons  from  as  far  north  as  Aberdeen,  while  some  are  fetched  from 
Hamburg  and  Ostend.  The  term  “butcher,”  derived  from  the  French  boucher,  denotes  one  who 
slaughters  animals  for  market;  or,  whose  occupation  is  to  kill  animals  for  the  table.  But  it  is  now 
wholly  inapplicable  to  many  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  who,  had  they  lived  in  a 
former  a<m,  would  have  been  likely  to  have  worn  it  worthily.  These  persons,  however,  do  not  kill ; 
it  is  their  practice  to  go  or  send  daily  to  Newgate  market,  to  obtain  from  the  dealers  the  halves, 
quarters,  or  joints,  from  which  they  may  best  supply  their  respective  circles  of  customers ; and  thus 
they  are  not  butchers,  but  purveyors  of  meat. 

Some  foreign  tribes  it  will  be  well  now  to  notice,  as  the  race  Alsacienne,  of  which  we  _gi ve  a 
life-like  engraving.  The  race  cle  Salers,  admirably  represented  by  Mile.  Rosa  and  M.  Auguste 
Bonheur,  presents  the  following  characteristics  : red  coat ; hair  rather  short  than  long ; head  short ; 
mild  and  intelligent  physiognomy  ; very  marked  muscles ; bones  rather  fine ; great  and  medium 
height ; in  point  of  size,  generally  good  conformation  ; aptitude  for  work  ; easily  fattened. 

The  race  Garonnaise  is  the  one  which  is  raised  on  the  fertile  shores  of  the  Garonne,  and  which 
strangers  admire  on  the  quay  at  Bordeaux,  where  enormous  loads  are  drawn  by  bullocks  of  this  species. 
Its  characteristics  are  : colossal  stature ; strongly-developed  muscles ; horns  directed  downwards,  one 
of  which  it  is  almost  always  necessary  to  cut  in  order  to  attach  the  yoke ; neck  of  darker  colour  than 
the  rest  of  the  body ; dorsal  spine,  undulating  in  consequence  of  several  very  marked  ossial  projections, 
straight,  however,  as  a whole  ; bones  rather  large ; dewlap  developed ; head  large  and  frizzled  ; limbs 
short. ; growth  slower  than  in  the  greater  part  of  the  other  southern  races.  Cows  do  not  yield  much 
milk,  but  are  strong  and  laborious. 

The  qualities  of  the  Mancelle  race  are  thus  stated  : no  black  on  the  coat ; sometimes,  however, 
some  hairs  of  colour  round  the  lips ; height  rather  small  than  large,  but  varying  according  to  the 
abundance  of  pasturage  ; horns  shorter  and  thicker  than  in  the  Gholetaise  species,  twisted  in  the  air, 
dark  at  the  extremity  ; skin  thick  ; largeness  of  forehead,  chest,  and  rump  ; rounded  sides  ; small  legs  ■ 
little  aptitude  for  work ; milking  faculties  of  the  third  order ; a marked  disposition  towards  precocious 
fattening. 

Under  the  names  of  the  Partlienaise  or  Choletaise  race  arc  included  the  remarkable  animals  whose 
high  horns,  haughty  attitude  and  vivacity,  remind  one  of  the  Bernese  oxen  : hair  forming  round  the 


eye  and  above  the  muzzle  two  borders,  one  light,  the  other  black  ; blackish  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
dewlap,  in  the  interior  of  the  ear,  on  the  tail,  above  the  hoof,  and  at  the  knee ; horns  of  the  oxen 
turned  in  the  air,  black  at  the  extremity ; bones  fine ; medium  height ; short  limbs ; meat  much 
esteemed  ; little  aptitude  for  the  production  of  milk. 

Race  Niormande  Cotentine. — To  this  race  belongs  the  enormous  ox  which,  led  in  pomp  at  the  time 
of  the  carnival,  excites  the  admiration  of  the  Parisians.  Long  head,  horns  directed  iu  front ; skin 
rather  thick  than  fine ; large  bones ; short  limbs ; dorsal  spine,  frequently  undulated,  in  consequence 
of  strong  ossial  projections,  and  saddle  shaped. 

The  Flemish  race  almost  always  have  the  coat  spotted  with  white  on  the  head  and  under  the 
body  ; a long,  straight  head  ; short  horns,  often  turned  in  front ; thin  neck  ; narrow  chest ; sides  often 
flat ; high  limbs  ; fine  bones  ; fine  skin  ; little  aptitude  for  work  ; milking  powers  of  the  first  order  ; 
great  height ; and  rapid  growth. 

The  Breton  race  is  a streaked  species,  marvellously  adapted  to  the  poor  nature  of  the  pasturage 
of  that  country  : hair  black  ; or  red,  spotted  with  white  ; size  very  small  ; fine  head  ; gentle  face  ; 
fine  horns  turned  into  the  air  in  front;  rounded  sides;  fine  skin;  fine  bones;  soft  and  fine  hair; 
milk  very  buttery  ; meat  excellent ; too  feeble  a race  for  work  ; but  rustic,  thriving  well  on  the  most 
meagre  pasturage. 
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The  Bearncme  cow,  which  inhabits  the  basin  of  the  A dour,  has  generally  a clear  bay  coat,  some- 
times rather  dark  ; horns  white  as  ivory,  round,  fine,  elevated  in  the  air,  long  and  pointed ; the  fore- 
quarters more  developed  proportionably  than  the  hinder  ones;  much  dewlap;  fine  bones;  remarkable 
ability ; small  or  medium  height ; weight  variable  ; aptitude  for  work. 

The  Gascon  race  is  a variety  of  the  medium  size,  very  robust,  bad  for  the  production  of  milk  ; 
thick  skin  ; dewlap  hanging  almost  to  the  ground  ; horns  short,  thick,  smooth,  turned  to  the  side. 

The  Dutch  race  is  spotted  with  black  and  white  ; the  head  long  and  fine ; small  horns  ; skin  fine 
and  supple  ; thin  neck ; fine  bones;  great  or  medium  size;  very  good  milking  powers.  This  race  is 
found  the  whole  length  of  the  coast  from  the  frontiers  of  France  to  Holstein. 

The  horned  cattle  bred  on  the  luxuriant  pastures  of  Hungary  are  some  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
A race  peculiar  to  the  country,  of  a grayish  white,  with  large,  spreading  horns,  is  remarkable  for  size 
and  beauty. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  extensive  wilds  and  forest  lands  afford  ample  pasturage,  large 
herds  of  oxen,  born  in  freedom,  wander  uncontrolled  and  untroubled,  excepting  by  man,  from  whom 
they  flee  with  precipitation,  till,  roused  to  fury  by  his  assaults,  they  attack  him  with  restless  im- 
petuosity. It  is  from  these  herds  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  select  the  fiercest  and  boldest 
for  the  revolting  contests  of  the  arena;  while  others  are  tamed  and  broken  in  for  the  purposes  of 
husbandry. 

In  Switzerland  there  is  an  excellent  breed  of  cattle,  and  in  no  country  are  these  animals  more 
carefully  attended  to,  or  held  in  greater  esteem  for  their  utility,  as  far  as  the  dairy  is  concerned.  The 
richer  proprietors  and  breeders  in  the  Alps  possess  tracts  of  pasturage,  and  sometimes  houses  at 
different  heights.  In  winter  they  live  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  some  sheltered  valley,  but  this 
they  quit  in  the  spring,  and  ascend  gradually,  as  the  heat  calls  forth  vegetation  on  the  higher  lands. 
In  autumn  they  descend  by  the  same  gradation  into  the  valley. 

The  cattle  of  the  upland  pasture  strike  the  traveller  as  being  particularly  clean,  neat,  and 
heal  thy- looking,  with  much  more  of  the  slim  make  and  breed  of  wild  animals  than  our  own  cattle. 
They  are,  however,  far  from  wild  in  reality,  allowing  strangers  to  come  near,  and  even  touch  them 
more  readily  than  the  cows  in  an  English  meadow.  They  are  usually  small,  and,  from  their  size,  as 
well  as  their  general  appearance,  remind  the  English  visitor  of  the  “black  cattle”  of  the  north,  though 
they  are  certainly  of  a finer  breed  than  the  Scotch.  The  cows  are  very  active,  fond  of  gambols,  and 
full  of  spirit.  Often  do  they  follow  strangers  from  rock  to  rock,  merely  to  observe  them  ; while  the 
bulls,  though  their  looks  are  fierce,  do  not  make  any  attack.  It  is  a beautiful  .sight  to  behold  the 
herd  itself,  consisting  often  of  more  than  a hundred  cows,  thickly  dotted  over  the  open  green  slopes 
at  the  base  of  some  high  cliff  above,  or  appearing  here  and  there  amidst  the  woody  glades  of  some 
valley,  far,  far  beneath. 


Almost  every  cow  in  Switzerland  has  a large  bell  suspended  around  her  neck ; and,  in  passing 
through  the  valleys  or  wooded  slopes  of  the  mountains,  it  is  very  pleasing  to  hear  the  continuous 
tinkiings  of  these  bells  from  a large  herd,  more  especially  when  approaching,  as  they  often  do, 
from  a considerable  distance.  The  finest  black  cow  is  adorned  with  the  largest  bells,  and  the  two 
next  in  appearance  wear  smaller  ones.  It  is  surprising  to  see  the  pride  and  pleasure  with  which  the 
cows  stalk  forth  when  ornamented  with  their  bells ; and,  though  it  would  be  hardly  expected  that  such 
animals  would  be  sensible  of  their  rank,  and  affected  by  vanity  and  jealousy,  yet  such  appears  to  be 
the  case.  If  the  leading  cow  is  deprived  of  her  honour,  she  indicates  her  sense  of  disgrace  by  lowing 
incessantly,  abstaining  from  food,  and  losing  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  happy  rival  on  whom 
the  badge  of  superiority  has  been  placed,  becomes  the  object  of  her  vengeance,  and  is  butted,  wounded, 
and  persecuted  by  her  in  a furious  manner,  until  she  regains  her  bell,  or  is  entirely  removed 
from  the  herd.  I’lie  herd  are  frequently  adorned  with  a harmonious  set  of  bells,  chiming  in  accordance 
with  the  celebrated  Ranz  des  Yaches. 

[he  Ranz  des  Vaches  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  a single  air;  it  stands,  in  fact,  for  a class  of 
melodies,  lhe  literal  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  “ cow- rows,”  and  all  the  airs  in  use  are  derived  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  cows  walk  home  along  the  Alpine  paths  at  milking  time.  In  allusion  to 
them,  Wordsworth  says  : — 
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“ I listen — but  no  faculty  of  mine 
Avails  those  modulations  to  detect, 

Which,  heard  in  foreign  lands,  the  Swiss  affect 
With  tenderest  passion  ; leaving  him  to  pine 
(So  fame  reports)  and  die— his  sweet-breath'd  kine 
Kemembering,  and  green  Alpine  pastures  decked 
With  vernal  flowers.  Yet  may  we  not  reject 


The  talc  as  fabulous.  Here  while  I recline, 
Mindful  how  others  by  this  simple  strain 
Are  moved,  for  me — upon  this  mountain  named 
Of  God  himself  from  dread  pre-eminence — 
Aspiring  thoughts,  by  memory  reclaimed, 

Yield  to  the  music’s  touching  influence; 

And  joys  of  distant  home  my  heart  enchain.” 


THE  ZEBU* 

Whatever  be  the  origin  of  this  animal,  it  presents  marked  peculiarities  which  clearly  characterise  it. 
Narrow,  high  withers,  surmounted  by  a large,  fatty  hump,  and  arched  back  rising  at.  the  haunches  and 
suddenly  falling  to  the  tail ; slender  limbs  ; a large,  pendulous  dewlap  falling  in  folds ; long,  pendent 
ears ; and  a peculiarly  mild  expression  of  the  eye,  proclaim  the  Zebu  race — varying  in  size  from  that 
of  our  largest  cattle  to  that  of  a young  calf. 


THE  BRAHMIN  BULB. 


This  breed  is  spread  over  India,  China,  and  the  Indian  Islands;  it  is  also  found  in  Madagascar 
and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  interior  regions  and  parts  of  the  western  coast,  and  is 
used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  draught  and  burden.  In  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  Ethiopia,  it 
is  now  almost  exclusively  prevalent ; but  Burckhardt  states  that  in  Lower  Egypt  the  zebu  is  unknown. 
Tu  the  ancient  Egyptian  representations  of  animals,  both  the  humped  race  and  the  ordinary  ox  with 
long  horns  are  clearly  depicted.  It  is  the  zebu  ox  which  is  sculptured  in  the  cave-temples  of 
Id  1 ora,  and  the  seven  pagodas,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  at  Mah&malaipur,  on  the  Coromandel 
coast.  1 hus  we  have  proofs  of  the  high  antiquity  of  this  breed,  of  its  distinctness  at  a remote  period 
from  the  ordinary  ox,  and  of  its  peculiar  characters  being  what  we  now  see  them. 

The  beautiful  form  and  sleek  appearance  of  the  Brahmin  bulls  particularly  engaged  the  attention 
of  Bishop  Heber.  The  first  which  he  met  with  was  grazing  in  a green  paddy-field,  and  was  branded 
on  the  haunches  with  the  emblem  of  Siva.  This  bull  crossed  the  bishop’s  path  tame  and  fearless,  and, 
seeing  some  grass  in  the  hands  of  a European,  coolly  walked  up  and  smelt  it.  These  privileged  bulls  are 


Bos  Tsurus.  Var.  Indicus. 


THE  YAK,  OR  HOUSE-TAILED  BULL,  IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY”,  PARIS. 


tinned  out  when  calves,  on  certain  solemn  occasions,  by  wealthy  Hindoos,  as  acceptable  offerings  to 
the  divinity  Siva.  “ They  feed,”  the  bishop  observes,  “ where  they  choose,  and  devout  persons  take 
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and  active  as  horses.  Heber  states  that  the  Thakoors,  the  nobility  of  the  Rajpoots,  generally  travel  in 
carnages  drawn  by  white  oxen,  whose  horns  they  gild.  Tavernier  observes  ; “ The  two  white  oxen 
which  were  harnessed  to  my  carriage  cost  me  nearly  six  hundred  rupees.  The  reader  need  not  lie 
astonished  at  this,  for  they  are  oxen  of  great  strength,  and  which  travel  journeys  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
leagues  a-day,  for  sixty  days,  and  always  on  the  trot.  When  they  have  done  half  their  day’s  work 
they  have  two  or  three  balls,  the  size  of  a penny  loaf,  of  wheaten  flour,  kneaded  with  butter  and  coarse 
sugar  ; and  in  the  evening  their  ordinary  fare  consists  of  chick-peas  bruised  and  steeped  half  an  hour 
in  water.” 

THE  YAK* 

tins  animal  is  not  unlike  the  buffalo  in  its  general  form,  but  it  is  ot  smaller  size.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  tail  being  furnished  with  full,  flowing  hair,  like  that  of  a horse,  and  by  a sort  of  mane  along  the 
neck  and  back ; the  hair  of  the  body  is  smooth  and  short  in  summer,  but  it  becomes  thick  and  harsh 
in  winter;  its  colour  is  black. 


great  delight  in  pampering  them.  They  arc  exceeding  pests  in  the  villages  near  Calcutta,  breaking 
into  gardens,  thrusting  their  noses  into  the  stalls  of  fruiterers’  and  pastry-cooks’  shojis,  and  helping 
themselves  without  ceremony.  Like  other  petted  animals,  they  are  sometimes  mischievous,  and  are 
said  to  resent  with  a push  of  their  horns  any  delay  in  gratifying  their  wishes.” 

Thevenot,  who  describes  the  zebu  oxen  of  India  as  excellent  both  for  the  saddle  and  draught,  adds 
that  some  gallop  as  vTell  as  a good  horse,  and  that  they  are  equally  used  for  the  plough  and  for  coaches 
and  chariots.  They  are  harnessed  by  means  of  a long  yoke  at  the  end  of  a pole  which  is  placed  on  the 
neck  of  the  two  oxen,  and  the  driver  holds  in  his  hand  the  cord  which  is  attached  to  a small  double 
cord  passed  through  the  gristle  of  the  nose,  instead  of  a bit  in  the  mouth,  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse- 
Olearius  mentions  the  procession  of  an  Indian  prince,  who  was  drawn  in  a carriage  with  two 
white  oxen,  which  had  the  neck  short,  and  a hump  between  the  shoulders,  hut  which  were  as  lively 
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The  Yak  is  a native  of  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and,  when  wild,  is  said  to  be  savage  and  dangerous. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  Pcepliagus  described  by  AElian.  Its  tail  was  used  from  an  early  period  by  the 
Mongols  and  Tartars,  being  one  of  the  distinguishing  insignia  of  superior  officers.  In  India  these 
tails  are  mounted  on  ivory  or  silver  handles,  and,  under  the  name  of  cliowries,  are  used  to  brush  away 
the  flies.  Elephants  of  state  are  taught  to  carry  a splendidly-mounted  chowrie  in  their  proboscis,  and 
wave  it  backwards  and  forwards. 

This  animal  may  be  reclaimed ; a domestic  breed  is  therefore  kept  by  the  natives  of  the  range 
tenanted  by  the  yak  in  its  wild  state.  Though  not  large-boned,  they  seem,  from  the  profuse  quantity 
of  hair  with  which  they  are  provided,  to  be  of  great  bulk.  They  have  a downcast,  heavy  look,  and 
appear,  what  indeed  they  are,  sullen  and  suspicious,  discovering  much  impatience  at  the  near  approach 
of  strangers.  They  do  not  low  loud,  like  the  cattle  :in  England,  any  more  than  those  of  Hindustan, 
but  make  a low,  grunting  noise,  scarcely  audible,  and  that  but  seldom,  when  under  some  impression 
of  uneasiness. 

These  cattle  are  pastured  in  the  coldest  parts  of  Thibet,  on  the  short  herbage  peculiar  to  the 
mountains  and  bleak  plains.  The  chain  of  mountains  which  divides  Thibet  from  Bootan,  and  whose 
summits  are  mostly  covered  with  snow,  is  their  favourite  haunt.  In  this  vicinity  the  southern  glens 
afford  them  food  and  shelter  during  the  severity  of  winter ; in  milder  seasons  the  northern  aspect 
is  more  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  admits  a wider  range. 

They  form  a very  valuable  property  to  the  tribes  of  itinerant  Tartars,  called  Duckba,  who  live  in 
tents,  and  tend  them  from  place  to  place  ; at  the  same  time  they  afford  their  herdsmen  an  easy  mode 
of  conveyance,  a good  covering,  and  wholesome  subsistence.  Never  employed  in  agriculture,  they  are 
extremely  useful  as  beasts  of  burden,  for  they  are  strong,  sure-footed,  and  carry  a great  weight.  Tents 
and  ropes  are  made  of  their  hair,  and  caps  and  jackets  of  their  skins  for  the  humbler  herdsmen.  The 
care  of  their  keepers  is  rewarded  for  selecting  them  good  pastures,  in  the  abundance  of  rich  milk 
which  they  give,  and  in  the  very  excellent  butter  it  yields.  It  is  their  custom  to  preserve  this  in 
skins  or  bladders,  and  the  air  being  thus  excluded,  it  will  keep  in  this  cold  climate  throughout  the 
year.  Thus,  after  some  time  tending  their  herds,  when  a sufficient  store  is  accumulated,  it  remains 
only  to  load  their  cattle,  and  drive  them  to  a proper  market  with  their  own  produce,  which  constitutes 
a most  material  article  of  commerce  to  the  utmost  verge  of  Tartary. 

THE  EUROPEAN  BISON* 

Great  difficulty  has  arisen  in  identifying  this  animal,  from  the  fact  that  there  existed  at  one  time  in 
Europe  and  in  Great  Britain  a wild  bull  t whose  remains  are  numerous,  but  which  has  undoubtedly 
become  quite  extinct.  The  European  Bison,  as  found  at  the  present  day,  has  a very  broad  head  and 
arched  forehead ; the  eyes  are  large  and  dark  ; the  hair  on  the  forehead  is  long  and  wavy  ; and 
under  the  chin  and  breast  it  forms  a kind  of  beard.  In  the  winter  the  whole  of  the  neck,  hump,  and 
shoulders  are  covered  with  a long,  dusky-brown  hair,  intermingled  with  a soft  fur.  The  long  hair  is 
cast  in  the  summer  and  renewed  in  the  winter.  The  tail  is  of  moderate  length,  covered  with  hair, 
and  is  terminated  "with  a long  tuft.  The  females  are  not  so  large  as  the  males,  and  have  not  so  much 
hair  on  their  bodies. 

This  animal  now  appeals  to  be  confined  to  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  Moldavia,  Y allachia,  and 
some  parts  of  the  Caucasus.  The  bison  has  never  been  domesticated,  but  herds  of  these  animals  have 
been  protected  in  certain  localities  in  the  forest  of  Bialowieza,  in  Lithuania,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  The  estimated  number  of  all  the  herds  is  800.  1 hey  feed  on  grass  and  brush- 

wood, and  the  bark  of  young  trees,  especially  the  willow,  poplar,  ash,  and  birch.  1 hey  do  not  attain 
their  full  stature  till  their  sixth  year.  They  are  very  shy,  and  can  only  be  approached  from  the 
leeward,  as  their  smell  is  exceedingly  acute.  When  accidentally  fallen  in  with  they  become  furious,  and 
passionately  assail  the  intruder.  When  taken  young  they  become  accustomed  to  their  keeper,  but 
their  anger  is  excited  by  the  approach  of  other  persons. 

* Bos  Bison.  Linnaeus.  —Bison  Bonassus.  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray.— Bos  Urus.  Boddaert.— Bos  Bison  Aurochs.  Lesson.— Bison 
Europaeus.  Owen. 

f Bos  primigenius. 
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The  late  Emperor  of  Russia  presented  two  specimens  to  the  Zoological  Society.  Though  it  was 
stated  that  the  bisons  had  a natural  enmity  to  domestic  cattle,  and  tliat  the  young  obstinately  refused 
to  be  suckled  by  the  domestic  cow,  the  calves  thus  sent  were  suckled  by  a cow  in  the  Regent's  Park 
Gardens,  and  became  very  speedily  attached  to  her.  Unfortunately,  they  died  a few  months  after  their 
arrival  in  this  country.  A very  fine  specimen  was  presented  by  the  Emperor  to  the  British  Museum, 
which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  that  collection. 

THE  AMERICAN  BISON.* 

Titk  specific  difference  of  this  animal  is  marked  by  its  having  fifteen  ribs  on  each  side,  while  the 
European  bison  has  fourteen  pair,  and  the  common  ox  only  thirteen.  The  contour  of  the  skull  has 
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much  in  common  with'tlie  European  species,  but  its  development,  and,  indeed,  that  of  the  whole  frame, 
is  much  inferior  in  the  female. 

The  American  male  bison,  when  at  its  full  size,  is  said  to  weigh  2,000  lbs.,  though  twelve  or 
fourteen  cwt.  is  considered  a good  weight  in  the  fur  countries.  Sir  John  Richardson  gives  feet 
as  its  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  20  inches,  and  upwards  of  6 feet  as  its  height  at  the  fore 
quarters.  The  head  is  very  large  and  carried  low  ; the  eyes  are  small,  black,  and  piercing  ; the  horns 
are  short,  small,  sharp,  set  far  apart,  for  the  forehead  is  very  broad,  and  directed  outwards  and 
backwards,  so  as  to  be  nearly  erect,  with  a slight  curve  towards  the  outward-pointing  tips.  The 
hump  is  not  a fnere  lump  of  fatty  secretion,  like  that  of  the  zebu,  but  exists  exclusive  of  a dejmsit  of 
hit,  which  varies  much  in  quantity,  of  the  strong  muscles  attached  to  the  highly-developed  spinous 
processes  of  the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebrae,  forming  fit  machinery  for  the  support  and 
movement  of  the  enormous  head.  The  chest  is  broad  and  the  legs  are  strong ; the  hind  parts  are 
naiTow,  and  have  a comparatively  weak  appearance.  The  tail  is  clothed  with  short,  fur-like  hair, 
with  a long,  straight,  coarse,  blackish-brown  tuft  at  the  end.  In  winter  the  whole  body  is  covered 
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with  long,  shaggy  hair,  which  in  summer  falls  off,  leaving  the  blackish-wrinkled  skin  exposed,  except 
on  the  forehead,  hump,  fore  quarters,  under  jaw,  and  throat,  where  the  hair  is  very  long  and  shaggy, 
and  mixed  with  much  wool.  Catesby  states  that  on  the  forehead  of  a hull  the  hair  is  a foot  long, 
thick  and  frizzled,  and  of  a dusky-black  colour;  that  the  length  of  this  hair  hanging  over  their  eyes 
impedes  their  flight,  and  is  frequently  the  cause  of  their  destruction  ; but  that  this  obstruction  of  sight 
is  in  some  measure  obviated  by  their  good  noses,  which  are  no  small  safeguard  to  them.  “ A bull,” 
savs  he,  “in  summer,. with  his  body  bare  and  his  head  muffled  with  long  hair,  makes  a very  formidable 
appearance.  In  summer  the  general  colour  of  the  hair  is  between  dark-umber  and  liver-brown,  and 
lustrous.  The  tips  of  the  hair,  as  it  lengthens  in  winter,  are  paler,  and  before  it  is  shed  in  summer 
much  of  it  becomes  of  a pale  dull  yellowish-brown.  In  the  female  the  head  is  smaller,  and  the  hair 
on  the  fore  parts  is- not  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  male.”  These  animals,  it  should  be  observed,  are  often 
called  “ buffaloes.” 

Congregating  in-  vast  herds,  the  bisons  are  said  to  cover  the  wide-extended  savannahs  of  the  more 
southern  districts  of  the  north  for  miles  in  extent.  According  to  Lewis  and  Clarke,  “ such  was  their 
multitude  as  they  crossed-  the  water,  that  although  the  river,  including  an  island  over  which  they 
passed,  was  a mile  in  length,  the  herd,  stretched,  as  thick  as  they  could  swim,  completely  from  the  one 
side  to  the  other.”  On  another,  occasion*  they  say,  “If  it  be  not  impossible  to  calculate  the  moving 
multitude  which  darkened  the  whole  plains,  we  are  convinced  that  20,000  would  be  no  exaggerated 
number.”  Catesby,  after  stating  that  they  ranged  in  droves,  feeding  on  the  open  savannahs  morning 
and  evening,  says,  that,  in  the  sultry  time  of  the  day,  they  retire  to  shady  rivulets,  aud  streams  of  clear 
water  gliding  through  thickets  of  tall  canes.  Dr.  James  states  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  countless 
thousands  were- seen  coming  in  from  every  quarter  to  the  stagnant  pools ; and  in  another  place  he  says 
that  their  paths  are  as  frequent,  and  almost  as  conspicuous,  as  the  roads  in  the  most  populous  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

The  lamented  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  the  account  of  his  first  voyage,  after  stating  that  the  Stone 
Indians  are  so  expert  with  their  bow  and  arrow  that  they  can  strike  a very  small  object  at  a con- 
siderable distance,  and  shoot  with  sufficient  force  to  pierce  through  the  body  of  a buffalo  or  bison  when 
near,  thus  describes  a “ buffalo  pound  : ” — 

“It  was  a fenced,  circular  space,  of  about  100  yards  in  diameter;  the  entrance  was  banked  up  with 
snow  to  a sufficient  height  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  animals  that  once  have  entered.  For  about  a 
mile  on  each  side  of  the  road  leading,  to- the  pound,,  stakes  were  driven  into  the  ground  at  nearly  equal 
distances  of  about  twenty  yards  ; these  were  intended;  to  represent  men,  and  to  deter  the  animals  from 
attempting  to  break  out  on  either  side.  Within  fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  the  pound,  branches  of  trees 
were  placed  between  these  stakes  to  screen  the  Indians,  who  lie  down  behind  them  to  await  the 
approach  of  the  buffalo.  The  principal  dexterity  in  this  species  of  chase  is  shown  by  the  horsemen, 
who  have  to  manoeuvre  round  the  herd  in  the  plains,  so  as  to  urge  them  to  enter  the  roadway*  which  is 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  broad.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  they  raise  loud  shouts,  and 
pressing  close  upon  the  animals,  so  terrify  them  that  they  rush  heedlessly  forward  towards  the  snare. 
When  they  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  men  who  are  lying  in  ambush,  they  also  rise,  and  increase  the 
consternation  by  violent  shouting  and  firing  gtfns.  The  affrighted  beasts,  having  no  alternative,  run 
directly  to  the  pound,  where  they  are  quickly  dispatched,  either  with  an  arrow  or  a gun.  There  was  a 
tree  in  the  centre  of  the  pound,  on  which  the  Indians  had  hung  strips  of  buffalo  flesh  and  pieces  of 
cloth,  as  tributary  or  grateful  offerings  to  the  Great  Master  of  Life ; and  we  were  told  that  they 
occasionally  place  a man  in  the  tree  to-  sing  to  the  presiding  spirit  as  the  buffaloes  are  advancing,  who 
must  keep  his  station  until  the  whole  that  have  entered  arc  killed.” 

Sir  John  thus  proceeds  : — “ Other  modes  of  killing  the  buffalo  arc  practised  by  the  Indians  with 
success;  of  these,  the  hunting  them- on  horseback  requires  most  dexterity.  An  expert  hunter,  when 
well  mounted,  dashes  at  the  herd,  and  chooses  an  individual,  which  he  endeavours  to  separate  from  the 
rest.  If  he  succeeds,  he  tries  to  keep  him  apart  by  the  proper  management  of  his  horse,  though  going 
at  full  speed.  Whenever  lie  can  get  sufficiently  near  for  a ball  to  penetrate  the  beast’s  hide  he  fires, 
and  seldom  fails  of  bringing  the  animal  down,  though,  of  course,  he  cannot  rest  the  piece  against  the 
shoulder,  or  take  a deliberate  aim.  On  this  service  the  hunter  is  often  exposed  to  considerable 
danger  from  the  fall  of  his  horse  in  the  numerous  holes  which  the  badgers  make  in  these  plains,  and 
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also  from  the  rage  of  the  buffalo,  which,  when  closely  pressed,  often  turns  suddenly,  and,  rushing 
furiously  on  the  horse,  frequently  succeeds  in  wounding  it,  or  dismounting  the  rider.  Whenever  the 
: animal  shows  this  disposition,  which  the  experienced  hunter  will  readily  perceive,  he  immediately  pulls 
up  his  horse  and  goes  off  in  another  direction. 

“ When  the  buffaloes  are  on  their  guard,  horses  cannot  be  used  in  approaching  them  ; but  the 
hunter  dismounts  at  some  distance,  and  crawls  in  the  snow  towards  the  herd,  pushing  his  gun  before 
him.  If  the  buffaloes  happen  to  look  towards  him,  he  stops,  and  keeps  quite  motionless,  until  their 
eyes  are  turned  in  another  direction ; by  this  cautious  proceeding  a skilful  person  will  get  so  near  as 
to  be  able  to  kill  two  or  three  out  of  the  herd.  It  will  easily  be  imagined  this  service  cannot  be  very 
agreeable  when  the  thermometer  stands  30°  or  40°  below  zero,  which  sometimes  happens  in  this 
country.” 

At  other  times  a great  number  of  men  divide  and  form  a vast  square.  Each  band  sets  fire  to 
the  dry  grass  of  the  savannah  where  the  herds  are  feeding.  When  the  affrighted  beasts  perceive  the 
fire  approaching  on  all  sides,  they  retire  in  confusion  to  the  centre  of  the  square,  when  the  bands  close 
upou  them  and  kill  them  as  they  are  huddled  together  in  heaps,  without  hazard.  1,500  or  2,000 
beeves  have  been  given  as  the  produce  of  such  an  expedition. 

According  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  the  bisons  are  less  wary  when  they  are  assembled  together  in 
numbers,  and  they  will  then  often  blindly  follow  their  leaders,  regardless  of,  or  trampling  down, 
the  huuters  posted  in  their  way.  Though  the  gait  of  these  animals  may  appear  heavy  and  awkward, 
they  have  no  great  difficulty  in  overtaking  the  fleetest  runner;  and  Sir  John  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  determined  violence  with  which,  a wounded  bison  assails  his  enemy  : “While  I resided 
at  Carleton  House  an  accident  of  this  kind  occurred.  Mr.  Finnan  M‘Donald,  one  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company’s  clerks,  was  descending  the  Saskatchewan  in  a boat,  and  one  evening,  having* pitched 
his  tent  for  the  night,  he  went  out  in  the  dusk  to  look  for  game.  It  had  become  nearly  dark  when  he 
fired  at  a bison  bull  which  was  galloping,  over  a small  eminence,  and,  as  he  was  hastening  forward  to 
see  if  his  shot  had  taken  effect,  the  wounded  beast  made  a rush  at  him.  He  had  the  presence  of  mind 
to  seize  the  animal  by  the  long  hair  on  its  forehead,  as  it  struck  him  on  the  side  with  its  horn,  and, 
being  a remarkably  tall  and  powerful  man,  a struggle  ensued,  which  continued  till  his  wrist  was 
severely  sprained  aDd  his  arm  was  rendered  powerless ; he  then  fell,  and,  after  receiving  two  or  three 
blows,  became  senseless.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  found  by  his  companions  lying  bathed  in 
blood,  being  gored  in  several  places,  and  the  bison  was  couched  beside  him,  apparently  waiting  to 
renew  the  attack,  had  he  shown  any  signs  of  life.  Mr.  M'Donald.  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  injuries  he  received,  but  died  a few  months  afterwards.  Many  other  instances  might  be 
mentioned  of  the  tenaciousness  with  which  this  animal  pursues  its  reveuge  ; and  I have  been  told  of 
a hunter  having  been  detained  for  many  hours  in  a tree  by  an  old  bull  which  had  taken  its  post  below 
to  watch  him.  When  it  contends  with  a dog,  it  strikes  violently  with  its  fore  feet,  and  in  that  way 
proves  more  than  a match  for  an  English  bull-dog.” 

Few  animals  minister  more  largely  to  the  wants,  and’  even  the  comforts,  of  man,  than  the 
American  bison.  Catlin  says  : “ There  are,  by  a fair  calculation,  more  than  300,000  Indians  who  are 
now  subsisting  on  the  flesh  of  the  buffaloes,  and  by  these  animals  supplied  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life 
which  they  desire,  as  they  know  of  none  others.  The  flesh  of  a bison  in  good  condition  is  very  juicy 
and  well-flavoured,  much  resembling  that  of  well-fed'  beef.”  Others  describe  it  as  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  common  beef  that  venison  bears  to  mutton.  The  tongue,  when  well  cured,  is  said  to 
surpass  that  of  the  common  ox,  as  a relish.  All  travellers  concur  in  praising  the  hump  as  rich, 
savoury,  tender,  and  delicious.  This  is  the  fleshy  part  that  covers  the  long,  spinous  processes  of  the 
anterior  dorsal  vertebra:,  and  is  called  “ bos”  by  the  Canadian  voyagers,  and  “ wig”  by  the  Orkney 
men  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  Sir  J ohn  Richardson,  to  whom  we  owe  the  fact, 
says  also  that  much  of  the  pemmican  used  by  the  voyagers  attached  to  the  fur  companies  is  made  of 
bison  meat,  procured  at  their  posts  on  the  Red  River  and  Saskatchewan,  and  that  one  bison  cow  in 
good  condition  furnishes  dried  meat  and  fat  enough  to  make  a bag  of  pemmican  weighing  90  lbs. 

A great  quantity  of  tallow  is  yielded  by  the  fat  bulls.  Du  Pratz  states  that  150  lbs.  have  been 
procured  from  a single  beast.  Pennant  says  that  these  overfed  animals  usually  become  the  prey  of 
wolves,  for,  by  reason  of  their  great  unwieldiness,  they  cannot  keep  up  with  the  herd.  As  to  their 
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sagacity  in  defending  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  their  fierce  persecutors,  he  adds,  on  the 
authority  of  Dti  Pratz  : “ When  they  scent  the  approach  of  a drove  of  these  ravenous  creatures,  the 
herd  fiings  itself  into  the  form  of  a circle;  the  weakest  keep  in  the  middle,  the  strongest  are  ranged 
on  the  outside,  presenting  to  the  enemy  an  impenetrable  front  of  horns ; should  they  be  taken  by 
surprise,  and  have  recourse  to  flight,  numbers  of  the  fattest  or  the  weakest  are  sure  to  perish.”  Sir 
John  Richardson,  however,  speaking  of  the  numerous  wolves  on  the  sandy  plains,  which,  lying  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  extend  from  the  sources  of  the  Peace  and  Saskatchewan  rivers 
towards  the  Missouri,  says  that  tliei’e  bands  of  them  hang  on  the  skirts  of  the  buffalo  herds,  and  prey 
on  the  sick  and  straggling  calves,  but  that  they  do  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  venture  to  attack 
the  full-grown  animal.  As  a proof  of  this,  he  adds,  that  the  hunters  informed  him  that  they  often  saw 
wolves  walking  through  a herd  of  bulks  without  exciting  the  least  alarm,  and  that  the  marksmen, 
when  they  crawl  towards  a bison  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  it,  occasionally  wear  a cap  with  two  ears 
in  imitation  of  the  head  of  a wolf,  knowing  from  experience  that  they  will  be  suffered  to  approach 
nearer  in  that  guise. 


INDIAN'S,  DISGUISED  AS  WOLVES,  APPROACHING  A HERD  OF  UISONS. 


Nor  are  the  benefits  derived  from  the  bison  restricted  to  the  flesh  and  the  tallow.  Sir  John 
Richardson  states  that  the  wool  has  been  manufactured  in  England,  into  a remarkably  fine  and 
beautiful  cloth  ; and  that,  in  the  colony  of  Osnaboyna,  in  the  Red  River,  a warm  and  durable 
coarse  cloth  is  formed  from  it.  According  to  Catesby,  the  hide,  which  is  too  heavy  for  the  strongest 
man  to  lift  from  the  ground,  is  very  valuable,  and  used  for  a variety  of  purposes.  He  says  that  the 
Indians  make  their  moccasins  of  it,  but  that,  from  its  weight,  it  is  not  often  used  for  clothing. 
Purchas  relates  that,  in  old  times,  the  best  targets  were  made  of  it.  The  horns  of  the  bison  are 
made  into  powder  flasks.  A fine  specimen  of  the  bison,  recently  shot  in  the  prairies  by  the  Hon. 
Grantley  Berkley,  may  be  seen  in  the  window  of  tl\e  Field  office,  in  the  Strand. 

THE  BUFFALO* 

The  following  are  the  characteristics  of  this  animal  : — Forehead  convex,  rounded  ; horns,  large, 
flattened  at  the  base,  black  on  the  plane  of  the  face,  bent  down  and  recurved  at  the  tip  ; ears  quite 
half  the  length  of  the  head1,  slightly  ciliated;  fur  rough,  irregular,  bristly,  often  very  far  apart,  on  the 
face  before  the  eyes  two-rowed. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  who  has  given  us  much  information  as  to  the  Indian  buffaloes,  says  : “The  bhainsa, 
or  tame  buffalo,  is  universal  in  India.  The  arnn,  or  wild  buffalo,  inhabits  the  margins,  rather  than 

Bt>»  Butlalus.  B.  bubulua.  Linoicug. — Children;  Baffle,  French ; nnd  Bilffcl,  Herman. 


THE  BUFFALO. 
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the  interior  of  primeval  forests.  They  never  ascend  the  mountains,  and  adhere,  like  the  rhinoceros,  to 
the  most  swampy  sites  of  the  district  they  inhabit.  There  is  no  animal  upon  which  ages  of  domes- 
ticity have  made  so  small  an  impression  as  the  buffalo,  the  tame  being  still  most  clearly  referrible  to  the 
wild  ones  at  present  frequenting  all  the  great  swampy  jungles  of  India.  In  the  wilderness,  as  in  the 
cow-house,  there  is  a marked  distinction  between  the  long  (niacrocerns)  and  curved-horned  ( sjrirocerus ) 
buffaloes.” 

Not  many  years  ago,  a boy,  eight  years  of  age,  in  the  Dessa  Gilang,  was  herding  some  buffaloes  in 
a wood,  not  far  from  the  village,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  seized  and  dragged  away  by  a tiger.  At  the 
cries  of  anguish  uttered  by  the  boy  two  buffaloes  immediately  came  running  up,  one  of  which  attacked 
the  tiger  with  such  success  that  lie  released  the  boy  and  seized  the  buffalo  above  the  knee-joint ; on 


TUB  HERD  IN  TOE  PRAIRIES. 


which  a short  fight  ensued  between  the  buffalo  and  tiger,  which  ended  in  the  flight  of  the  latter.  In 
the  meantime,  the  other  buffalo  had  placed  himself  above  the  body  of  the  boy,  which  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  in  such  a way  as  to  cover  it  entirely,  and  to  protect  it  against  a second  attack  of  the  tiger. 
The  life  of  the  boy,  although  he  was  severely  wounded  by  the  tiger  on  the  right  thigh  bone,  was  not 
despaired  of  when  the  account  of  this  extraordinary  conflict  was  given.  The  peculiar  attachment 
which  the  two  buffaloes  showed  to  the  boy  is  explained  by  the  circumstanoe,  that  generally  the  young 
natives  who  take  charge  of  the  pasturage  of  these  animals  bestow  great  attention  on  one  or  more  of 
the  flock,  that  they  commonly  remain  in  their  vicinity,  and  sometimes  pass  a large  portion  of  the  day 
on  their  backs.  Buffaloes,  however,  often  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  the  tiger  and  the  jaguar. 

“The  ama,”  says  Mr.  Hodgson,  “produces  one  or  two  young  in  summer.  It  lives  in  large 
herds,  but,  in  the  season  of  rutting,  the  males  lead  off  and  appropriate  several  females,  with  which 
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they  form  large  herds  for  the  time.  The  wild  buffalo  is  fully  one-third  larger  than  the  largest  tame 
breeds,  measuring  ten  and  a half  feet  from  snout  to  vent,  and  six,  or  six  and  a half  feet  high  at  the 
shoulders,  and  is  of  such  power  and  vigour  as  by  his  charge  frequently  to  prostrate  a well-sized 
elephant.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  uniform  shortness  of  the  tail,  which  does  not  extend  lower  than 
the  hock  ; for  the  tufts,  which  cover  the  forehead  and  knees  ; and,  lastly,  for  tlie  great  size  of  its  horns. 
They  are  uniformly  in  high  condition,  so  unlike  the  leanness  and  angularity  of  the  domestic  buffalo, 
even  at  its  best.” 


THE  CAPE  BUFFALO* 

This  ferocious  animal  is  a native  of  South  Africa,  associating  generally  in  troops,  and  frequenting  the 
watered  glens  and  ravines  among  the  hills.  Like  the  common  buffalo,  it  is  fond  of  wallowing  in 


A JAGUAR  ATTACKING  A BUFFALO. 


pools  or  swamps,  where  it  sometimes  passes  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Its  temper  is  depicted  in  its 
lowering  eye,  and  the  malevolent  expression  of  the  countenance,  to  which  the  position  of  the  horns, 
overshadowing  its  fiery  eyes,  not  a little  contributes.  These  weapons  form  at  their  base  a solid,  nigged 
muss,  covering  the  forehead,  from  which  they  bend  downwards,  and  somewhat  outwards,  gradually 
diminishing  to  the  points,  which  suddenly  curve  upwards.  The  distance  between  the  points  of  the  horns 
is  frequently  five  feet,  but  the  rugose  massive  base  of  each  is  in  contact,  forming  an  impenetrable 
helmet ; their  colour  is  black.  The  ears  are  a foot  in  length,  pendent,  and  in  a great  measure  defended 
by  the  horns  ; yet  it  is  observed  that  they  arc  always  torn  and  jagged,  either  from  the  wounds  received 
in  combat  with  each  other,  or  from  the  lacerations  of  thorns  and  spines — these  animals  continually 
forcing  their  way  through  the  dense  thickets.  Though  not  taller  than  the  ordinary  ox,  the  Cape 
buffalo  is  a far  stouter,  heavier,  and  more  powerful  beast. 


• Hos  Caffer. 
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Another  genua*  ia  thus  described  : — Horns  depressed  at  the  base,  directed  outwards,  posterior  on 
the  hinder  ridge  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  is  often  very  prominent,  recurved  at  the  tips ; withers  high, 
keeled,  supported  by  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebra?,  and  suddenly  lower  behind.  There 
are  three  species,  which  Professor  Lundevall  regards  as  sub-varieties  of  a variety  of  the  common  bull. 
W e can  only  touch  on.  one  of  the  species, 

THE  GAYAL.f 

1 ms  animal  is  nearly  the  size  and  the  shape  ot  an  English  bull.  It  has  no  mane  nor  hump,  but  a 
considerable  elevation  over  the  withers.  The  tail  is  short ; the  body  is  covered  with  a tolerable  coat 
of  straight,  dark-brown  hair ; on  the  belly  it  is  lighter  coloured  ; and  the  legs  and  face  are  sometimes 


OAYAL  10  V. 


white.  Its  cry  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  buffalo.  The’  gayal  is  found  wild  in  the  range  of 
mountains  that  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  ] rovinces  of  Aracan,  Chittagong,  Tippera,  and  Silliet. 
The  Lunetas,  a race  of  people  inhabiting  the  hills  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  Chittagong,  have 
herds  of  them  in  a domesticated  state. 


A sub-tribej  of  the  tribe  Bovina,  and  family  booklet’.,  now  comes  before  us,  including  the  Common 
Sheep,  and  allied  species.  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  thus  describes  this  family: — Forehead  flat  or  concave. 
The  horns  are  more  or  less  spiral,  more  wide  than  deep  at  the  base,  and  slightly  annulatod  in  front.  The 
females  are  often  hornless.  The  skull  has  a more  or  less  deep-rounded  suborbital  pit,  without  any 
fissure  : the  masseteric  ridge  ascending  high  before  the  orbit ; the  auditory  bulla  small  j the  basi- 
occipital  flat,  more  or  less  expanded  anteriorly  by  the  extension  of  the  anterior  pair  of  tubercles,  the 
posterior  ones  small ; the  cutting  teeth  are  nearly  equal-sized  and  shelving,  and  there  are  no  supple- 
mental lobes  to  the  grinders.  The  hoofs  are  triangular,  and,  being  shallow  behind,  they  have  distinct 
interdigital  fossa?.  Males  emitting  no  stench. 


* Bibos, 


t Bps  frontalis.  Lambert, -^B.  gayettTj 
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THE  MOUFLON.* 


Under  the  general  name  of  Mouflon  many  kinds  of  wild  sheep  have  been  included,  and  the  term  is 
likewise  used  with  a more  restricted  application,  to  indicate  particular  species.  Thus,  we  have  the 
mouflon  of  Corsica  and  the  mouflon  of  America,  besides  others. 

The  ruffled  mouflon  has  been  particularly  described  by  M.  J.  G.  St.  Hilaire ; it  was  brought 
from  Egypt  by  his  father.  The  most  singular  character  presented  by  it,  and  which  obtained  for  it  the 
French  name  of  Movjlon  a mancheUes,  was  the  long  hairs  which  garnish  the  anterior  parts  of  its  body 
and  legs.  Hairs  from  six  to  seven  inches  long  sprang  from  the  three  lower  quarters  of  the  thigh,  as 
far  as  the  shank,  on  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  external  sides,  and  hung  down  as  far  as  the  middle  of 


THE  JIOUI'LOX. 


the  shank,  thus  forming  a very  remarkable  kind  of  ornamental  appendage.  Besides  this,  a tuft  of 
long  hairs,  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length,  rose  from  each  side,  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  ; and  a 
little  below  this  commenced  a band  of  hairs,  running  along  the  medial  line,  which  was  continued  to 
t ic  lower  part  of  the  neck,  where  it  was  divided  into  two  branches,  which  terminated  near  the.  articu- 
lation of  the  tibia  with  the  thigh.  A little  below  the  place  where  they  bifurcated,  these  hairs  were 
from  a foot  to  thirteen  inches  long  ; but  towards  the  extremity  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  they  were 
much  shorter,  not  exceeding  six  inches.  Their  colour  was  generally  the  same  as  that  of  the  body— a 
in°  1L““IS  '-yellow-  but  those  which  were  placed  near  the  anterior  side  of  the  thigh  and  shank  were 
n ownis  , and  a line  of  the  latter  colour  was  observable  on  the  anterior  part,  of  the  neck.  Wo  give, 

a so,  an  en0i ai  in„  of  the  Aoudadt  of  the  Moors  of  Barbary  and  the  Kobsch  of  the  Arabians,  which  is 
a native  of  North  Africa, 


♦ 0r!»  trogelaphm.  Tlia  Bcnrdoil  Argali.  JInmilKm.-Mouflon  d’AMque.  Geoffrey. 
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THE  FAT - TAILED  SHEEP.* 

Ik  Egypt  and  Syria  there  is  a strange  variety  of  sheep,  with  a long  tail,  which  sometimes  trails  on  the 
ground,  and  has  even  been  seen,  as  represented  in  the  engraving,  sustained  by  a little  cart.  In  the 
Egyptian  animals  the  tail  is  broad  throughout,  but  in  the  Syrian  it  narrows  to  a point.  The  ordinary 
weight  of  the  tail  is  fifteen  pounds,  but,  in  some  of  the  larger  kinds,  well  fattened,  the  tail  will  weigh 
seventy,  eighty,  or  even  a hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  This  caudal  deposit  of  fat  is  oleaginous,  being  of 
a consistence  between  fat  and  marrow,  and  is  often  used  in  the  place  of  butter. 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SHEEP.f 

These  ainuiats  inhabit  the  Pocky  Mountain  range  of  North  America,  from  whence  they  derive  their 
tiame.  They  also  frequent  the  elevated  and  craggy  ridges  with  which  the  country  between  the  great 
inountain  range  and  the  Pacific  is  intersected ; but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  advanced  further  to  the 
eastward  than  the  declivity  of  the  Pocky  Mountains ; nor  are  they  found  in  any  of  the  hilly  tracts 
hearer  to  Hudson’s  Pay. 


TIIK  FAT-TAILED  SHEET. 


They  collect  in  flocks,  consisting  of  from  three  to  thirty.  In  the  retired  parts  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  hunters  have  seldom  penetrated,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  approaching  them,  exhibiting,  as 
they  do,  the  simplicity  of  character  so  remarkable  in  the  domestic  species.  Put,  where  they  have  often 
been  fired  at,  they  arc  exceedingly  wild,  alarm  their  companions  on  the  approach  of  danger  by  a hissing 
noise,  and  scale  the  rocks  with  an  agility  and  a speed  which  bailie  pursuit.  Their  favourite  feeding- 
places  are  grassy  knolls,  skirted -by  craggy  rocks,  to  which  they  can  retreat  when  followed  by  dogs  or 
wohes.  They  are  accustomed  to  pay  daily  visits  to  certain  caves  in  the  slaty  rocks  that  are  encrusted 
**  a saline  efflorescence,  of  which  they  are  fond.  The  horns  sometimes  grow  to  an  enormous  size. 
Ihe  Iks  i of  this  shcej)  is  said  to  be  quite  delicious  when  it  is  in  season. 


DOMESTIC  SHEEP. 


The  most  ancient  records  of  our  race,  both  sacred 
animal  domesticated  for  the  food  and  clothing  of 


and  profane,  tell  its  of  the  sheep  as  already  ail 
man  ; and  it  is  a significant  fact,  that  both  the 


* Ovia  Aric?.  Y.,r.  M«crocercu«. 
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Scythians  of  the  elevated  plains  of  Inner  Asia,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  obtained  felt,  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  food  for  their  flocks,  and  the  patriarchal  shepherds  of  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia — 
the  earliest  instances  of  pastoral  life — dwelt  in  that  part  of  the  earth  where  the  wild  argali'"'  still 
exists  in  the  greatest  numbers. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  were  wholly  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people.  Hence,  with  many 
references  to  such  a life,  their  pastures  are  described- as  “ clothed  with  flocks.”  The  course  of  the 
diffusion  of  domesticated  races  from  the  Asiatic  centre,  where  history  points  to  the  beginning  of 
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pastoral  life,  may  easily  be  traced  as  we  study  the  classical  authors  ol  Greece  and  Koine.  Strabo 
affirms  that  sheep-breeding  had  extended  to  Northern  Africa;  and  that,  in  his  time,  the  dry  and  hot 
climate  of  /Ethiopia  exercised  the  same  influence  on  the  growth  of  wool  as  at  the  present  day.  He 
expressly  says  : “ The /Ethiopian  sheep  wore  small,  and,  instead  of  being  woolly,  were  hairy,  like  goats.” 
That  domesticated  sheep  wore  numerous  in  Northern  Africa  in  the  time  of  Pindar,  may  be  inferred 
from  his  describing  Lybia  as  “abounding  in  flocks.  ”t  Of  flocks,  Thrace  is  called  “the  mother,”  by 
Homer  ; and  this  is  the  earliest  record  of  the  domestic  sheep  in  Europe.  From  that  country  we 
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may  trace  them  to  Thessaly,  and  thence  to  Greece,  where  they  were  so  generally  and  successfully 
reared  and  tended,  that  Arcadia  became  the  scene  of  all  that  the  poets  could  imagine  or  describe  as 
beautiful  in  pastoral  life.  Here,  as  was  feigned,  Pan,  the  god  of  Arcadia,  was  born  ; anil  to  follow  his 
worship  from  Greece  to  the  colonies  settled  in  Italy  and  Spain,  is  to  trace  the  diffusion  of  the  domesti- 
cated docks  and  the  pastoral  people  over  whom  Pan  was  considered  to  preside.  Varro  speaks  of  the 
custom  of  the  Athenian  shepherds'  of  covering  their  sheep  with  skins,  in  order  to  improve  the  fleece ; 
and  the  cynic  Diogenes,  alluding  to  a similar  practice  among  the  shepherds  of  Megaris,  whose  children 
were  allowed  to  run  about  naked,  says,  “lie  would  rather  be  the  rant  than  the  son  of  a Megareusian.  ’ 

From  Spain  and  Italy  the  breeding  of  sheep  extended  into  Germany  and  Gaul. 

The  period  at  which  the  sheep  was  introduced  to  our  island  cannot  be  determined.  It  appears  to 
have  existed  in  England  prior  to  its  conquest  by  the  Homans,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  them  in 
their  accounts  of  the  productions  of  this  ultima  Thule.  But  as  the  Britons  of  Kent  had  long 
traded  with  the  Gauls,  who,  we  know,  possessed  sheep,  and  used  at  an  early  period  a sort  of  felted 
cloth,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  flocks  tenanted  the  hills  of  our  country  long  before  the  arrival 
of  Julius  Cassar. 

The  proof  is  positive,  however,  of  the  antiquity  of  sheep  in  the  British  Islands,’  though  we  can 
scarcely  determine  whether  they  were  domesticated  or  not.  Boethius  describes  a void  breed  in  the 
Island  of  St.  Kilda,  exceeding  the  largest  goat  in  size,  with  heavy,  massive  horns,  longer  than  those  of 
an  ox,  and  as  bulky,  and  with  a tail  hanging  to  the  ground.  Skulls  of  sheep,  apparently  belonging  to 
this  race,  occur  in  peat-bogs.  Pennant  remarks,  that  such  an  animal  as  Boethius  describes  is  figured 
on  a bas-relief  taken  out  of  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  near  Glasgow. 

Wool  has  been  regarded,  from  the  earliest  times  of  English  history,  as  our  great  national  raw 
material  for  woven  goods.  The  mother  of  Alfred  the  Great  is  described,  like  the  -virtuous  woman  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs,  as  diligently  occupied  in  spinning  wool.  An  old  chronicler  says  of  Edward  the 
Elder,  “He  sette  his  sons  to  schole,  his  doughtershe  sette  to  woll-werke.”  As  to  Edward  III.,  Fuller 
quaintly  relates  : — “ The  king  and  state  began  now  to  grow  sensible  of  the  great  gain  the  Netherlands 
got  by  our  English  wool  : in  memory  whereof,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  not  long  after,  instituted  the 
order  of  the  Golden  Fleece ; wherein,  indeed,  the  fleece  was  ours,  the  golden  their’ s — so  vast  their 
emolument  by  the  trader  of  clothing.  Our  king,  therefore,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  reduce  the  trade  to 
his  own  country,  who,  as  yet,  were  ignorant  of  that  art,  as  knowing  no  more  what  to  do  with  their 
wool  than  the  sheep  that  wear  it,  as  to  any  artificial  and  curious  drapery — their  best  clothes  being  no 
better  than  friezes,  such  their  coarseness  for  want  of  skill  in  their  making.”  In  the  same  style,  Fuller 
describes  the  expedients  adopted  and  their  success  : — “ Persuaded  with  the  premisses,  many  Dutch 
servants  leave  their  masters,  and  make  over  for  England.  Their  departure  thence  (being  picked  here 
and  there)  made  no  sensible  vacuity  ] but  their  meeting  here  all  together  amounted  to  a considerable 
fulness.  With  themselves,  they  brought  over  their  trade  and  their  tools — namely,  such  as  could  not 
be  as  conveniently  made  in  England.  Happy  the  yeoman’s  house  into  which  one  of  these  Dutchmen  did 
enter,  bringing  industry  and  wealth  along  with  them  ! Such  who  came  in  strangers  within  their  doors 
soon  after  went  out  bridegrooms,  and  returned  sons-in-law,  having  married  the  daughters  of  their  land- 
lords who  first  entertained  them.  Yea,  those  yeomen,  in  whose  houses  they  harboured,  soon  proceeded 
gentlemen,  gaining  great  estates  to  themselves,  arms  and  worship  to  their  estates.” 
l Dyer  says,  in  his  once  well-known  poem,  “ The  Fleece  — 

“ If  tliy  farm  extends 

Near  Cotswold  Downs 

Kegard  this  sort,  and  hence  thy  sire  of  lambs  select.’' 

Ihese  sheep  appear  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  cots  or  sheds  in  which  they  were  housed  either  at 
night  or  during  the  winter  ; and  the  wolds,  or  open,  hilly  grounds,  in  which  they  were  pastured  in  the 
summer.  I his  mode  of  protecting  sheep  seems  to  have  been,  ill  some  former  period,  generally  practised 
in  the  contiguous  counties  of  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  and  Worcestershire.  It  was  not  always, 
however,  that  a rude  kind  of  protection  was  afforded  ; for  these  cots,  according  to  Camden,  were  long 
ranges  of  buildings,  three  or  four  storeys  high,  with  low  ceilings,  and  with  a slope  at  one  end  of  each 
floor  reaching  to  the  next,  and  by  which  the  sheep  were  enabled  to  ascend  to  the  topmost  onev. 

Stowe,  in  his  “ Chronicle,”  has  the  following  passage  : — “Shepe  transported  into  Spain. — In  this 
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ye re,  King  Edward  IV.  gave  a license  to  pass  over  certain  Cotswold  sliepe  into  Spain,  by  reason  whereof 
it  has  come  to  pass  at  this  day,  that  the  staple  of.  the  wools  of  Spain,  except  at  Baydes  (Bruges),  in 
Flanders,  is  so  great,  that  our  staple  is  not  comparable  to  it.” 

The  old  chronicler  is,  however,  in  error,  when  he  attributes  any  change  in  the  breed  of  Spanish 
sheep  to  the  animals  thus  imported.  They  were  long  wools  and  long-woolled  sheep  that  were  sent  to 
Spain,  not  designed  to  mingle  with  and  improve  the  wool,  or  the  breed  of  the  migrating  sheep  of  Spain, 
but  to  form  a lighter  serge-like  fabric.  The  greater  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  wool  that  was  exported 
from  Great  Britain  at  that  time,  and  for  centuries  before,  was  long  wool ; and  the  Cotswold  sheep  were 
then,  as  now,  long-woolled. 

In  one  of  Drayton’s  singular  and  beautiful  poems,  published  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  ho 
represents  “ Cotswold  ” as  “ King  of  the  Shepherds,”  and  thus  speaks  of  him  : — 

“ T’  whom  Sarum’s  plaine  gives  place,  though  famous  for  its  flocks, 

Yet  hardly  doth  she  tythe  our  Cotswold’s  wealthy  locks  ; 

The  Leinster  him  exceed  in  fineness  of  her  ore, 

Yet  quite  he  puts  her  down  for  his  abundant  store.” 

Thus,  the  poet  states  that  the  Leinster,  or  Leominster  ore  (wool  as  precious  as  ore)  was  at  that  time 
finer  than  the  Cotswold,  but  that  the  latter  surpassed  the  former  in  the  quantity  yielded  by  the  latter. 
This  quantity  is  ascribable  to  the  length  of  the  wool.  Thus,  Markham,  a writer  on  agriculture  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  says  that  the  Cotswold  sheep  were,  as  they  continued  in  every  period  of  their 
early  history,  “ a long-woolled  and  large-boned  breed.” 

Very  few  flocks  of  pure  Cotswolds  now  exist,  and  these  are  rapidly  diminishing.  They  are  taller 
and  longer  than  the  improved  breed,  comparatively  flat-sided,  deficient  in  the  fore-quarter,  but  full  in 
the  hind-quarter ; not  fattening  so  early,  but  yielding  a longer  and  heavier  fleece.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Cotswolds  have  been  materially  improved  by  an  infusion  of  the  Leicester  blood,  and  in 
the  same  way  as  the  other  long-woolled  breeds. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that  Mr.  Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  near  Loughborough, 
in  Leicestershire,  first  applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of  the  then  existing  breed  of  sheep  in  that 
county.  He  perceived  that  smaller  animals  increased  in  weight  more  rapidly  than  very  large 
ones ; and  that  they  consumed  so  much  less  food,  that  the  same  quantity  of  herbage  applied  to 
feeding  a larger  number  of  small  sheep  would  produce  more  meat  than  when  applied  to  feeding  the 
smaller  number  of  large  sheep,  which  alone  it  would  support.  He  also  saw  that  sheep  carrying  a 
heavy  fleece  of  wool  possessed  less  propensity  to  fatten  than  those  which  carried  one  of  a more 
moderate  weight. 

Acting  on  these  observations,  lie  selected  from  the  different  flocks  in  his  neighbourhood,  without 
regard  to  size,  the  sheep  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  the  greatest  propensity  to  fatten,  and  whose 
shape  possessed  the  peculiarities  likely  to  produce  the  largest  proportion  of  valuable  meat,  and  the 
smallest  quantity  of  bone  and  offal.  In  doing  this,  it  is  probable  he  was  led  to  prefer  the  smaller 
sheep,  still  more  than  he  had  been  by  the  considerations  already  stated,  because  it  was  found  that 
perfection  of  shape  more  frequently  accompanies  a moderate-sized  animal  than  a very  large  one.  He 
was  also  of  opinion  that  the  first  object  to  be  attended  to  in  breeding  sheep  was  the  value  of  the 
carcase,  and  that  the  fleece  ought  always  to  be  a secondary  consideration.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious  : the  addition  of  two  or  three  pounds  of  wool  to  the  weight  of  a sheep  s fleece  is  a difference 
of  great  amount ; but  if,  to  procure  this  increase,  a sacrifice  is  made  of  the  propensity  to  fatten,  the 
farmer  may  lose  by  it  ten  or  twelve  pounds  of  mutton. 

The  South-down  sheep  has  the  head  small  and  hornless ; the  face  speckled  or  gray,  and  neither 
too  long  nor  too  short ; the  lips  thin,  and  the  space  between  the  eyes  and  the  nose  narrow ; the 
. under  jaw  or  chap,  fine  and  thin  ; the  ears  tolerably  wide  and  well  covered  with  wool,  and  the  fore- 
head also ; the  eye  full  and  bright,  but  not  prominent ; the  neck  of  a medium  length ; the  breast 
wide;  the  shoulders  should  be  on  a level  with  the  back,  the  hips  wide,  and  the  belly  as  straight  as 
the  back ; the  legs  should  be  neither  too  long  nor  too  short ; the  belly  should  be  defended  with  wool, 
and  the  wool  coming  down  before  and  behind  to  the  knee  and  to  the  hock;  the  wool  shoit,  close, 
curled,  and  fine,  and  free  from  spiry,  projecting  fibres. 

This  race  pastures  on  the  long  range  of  chalky  hills  extending  from  the  sea-coast  of  the  Isle 
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of  Tlrnnet  and  the  cliffs  of  Dover,  through  Kent  and  Sussex.  Formerly,  this  breed  was  of  small  size, 
far  from  possessing-  a good  shape,  and  late  before  they  were  capable  of  being  fattened ; now,  however, 
they  are  greatly  improved  both  in  shape  and  constitution.  They  are  smaller  in  bone,  equally  hardy, 
with  a greater  disposition  to  fatten,  and  much  heavier  in  carcase  when  fat.  They  used  seldom  to 
fatten  till  they  were  four  years  old,  but  it  would  be  a rare  sight  to  see  a {ten  of  South-down  wethers 
at  market  more  than  two  years  old,  and  many  are  killed  before  they  reach  that  age. 

The  South-down  sheep  is,  in  fact,  a model  of  what  a hill  sheep  ought  to  be,  and  the  flesh,  in  fineness 
of  grain  and  flavour,  is  peculiarly  excellent.  The  wool  is  of  a very  useful  quality,  but  is  much  larger 
in  fibre,  and  less  numerously  serrated  than  the  short  Saxony,  and  does  not  therefore  possess  such  a 
felting  power  ; hence  it  is  rarely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  broad-cloths.  Still,  from  its  fineness  and 
felting  powers,  compared  with  the  wool  of  many  other  middle-woolled  breeds,  it  is  highly  esteemed,  and 
for  flannels  and-  worsted  goods  in  general  is  extensively  employed.  In  Surrey,  Hampshire,  and 
Berkshire,  the  South-downs  have  either  superseded  or  been  blended  with  the  old  short-woolled 
sheep.  » 

Dorsetshire  possesses  its  own  breed,  encroached  upon,  however,  by  the  South-downs.  The  males 
have  large,  spirally-twisted  horns,  and  the  females  have  also  lioms,  but  much  smaller  than  those  of  the 
male.  Neither  the  wool  nor  the  flesh  equals  that  of  the  South- down  breed.  The  old  Norfolk  breed 
of  middle-woolled  sheep  is  very  valuable,  but  it  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  South-down.  The  rams 
are  distinguished  by  long,  spiral  horns,  those  of  the  ewes  and  wethers  being  smaller ; the  flesh  i s 
remarkably  fine,  and  the  wool  delicate,  and  felts  well.  The  figure  of  these  sheep  is  tall  and  slender ; 
the  legs  are  long,  and  the  face  and  limbs  black  or  mottled.  The  general  aspect  is  wild  and  animated. 
This  breed  thrives  on  the  coarsest  pasturage.  The  wool  is  not  used  in  fine  broad-cloths,  but  is  used 
in  such  as  are  of  inferior  quality,  and  in  woollen  stuffs  generally. 

In  Suffolk,  the  South-down  breed  prevails.  The  black-faced  and  horned  sheep  of  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland,  and  various  parts  of  Scotland,  as  Lanarkshire,  belong  to  the  middle-woolled  section. 
These  sheep  do  not  rank  high  as  to  their  wool ; it  exceeds  in  length  that  of  the  middle-woolled  breeds 
generally,  but  is  harsh  and  coarse.  To  compensate ' for  this,  these  sheep  are  very  hardy,  have  an 
admirable  contour,  and  the  flesh,  in  fineness  of  grain  and  delicacy  of  flavour,  equals  either  the  South- 
down  or  the  Welsh  mutton. 


The  Cheviot  breed  is  very  distinct  from  the  common  mountain  or  black-faced  race,  with  which  it 
is  on  all  sides  immediately  surrounded,  these  two  races  dividing  the  north  between  them.  The  former 
is  hornless,  and  the  general  contour  is  excellent ; the  shoulders  arc  full,  the  body  round  and  long,  and 
the  limbs  small-boned.  The  mutton  is  in  great  esteem  ; and  the  wethers  average  sixteen,  eighteen,  or 
even  twenty  pounds  weight  i>er  quarter.  The  wool  is  good,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  South-downs. 
It  far  surpasses  that  of  the  black-faced  breed,  and  as  the  Cheviot  race  is  equally  hardy,  and  as  capable 
of  sustaining  cold  as  the  former,  and  is  content  with  the  Alpine  plants  of  the  bleak  hills  and  moun- 
tains, it  will  soon  supersede  the  black-faced  breed,  as  it  has  aleady  done  in  the  forest  of  Ettrick  and 


the  whole  of  Selkirkshire,  and  even  Sutherland.  , 

The  variety  of  goods  which  come  under  the  designation  of  “ woollen  manufactures,”  is  increasing 
every  year.  The  eye  and  the  ear  are  constantly  saluted,  in  certain  districts,  with  “ broad-cloth,” 
•!  narrow- cloth,”  and  “wool-dyed  black;”  then  there  is  no  end  to  such  names  as  “ Clarendons”  and 
“ Petershams,”  “ cashmeres,”  “ cashmerettes,”  “ kerseys,”  “ tweeds,”  “ tartans,”  “ linsey-woolsevs,” 
“angolas,”  “ vicunas,”  “Venetians,”  “llamas,”  “Sardinians,”  “Himalayas,”  “ moleskins,”  “ doeskins,” 
“ beavers,”  “ trouserings,”  “ vestings,”  and  “ coatings.”  Wool,  by  some  magical  process  or  other, 
is  constantly  coming  up  in  some  new  form,  and  the  manufacturer  puzzles  his  brain  to  find  out  an 
appellation  which  will  literally  describe  it,  or  is  likely  to  strike  by  its  novelty.  Thus,  a fabric  of 
double  thickness,  the  two  surfaces  having  different  patterns,  is  called  a “ Ms-unique  cloth  and  an 
excellent  brownish  frieze,  made  of  undyed  foreign  wool,  is  oddly  named  Irish  “ rumswizzle.” 

Another  substance  now  demands  consideration.  While  the  chief  characteristics  of  “woollen 
c oths  are  that  they. undergo  the  well-known  process  of  “feltim,,"  or  “ fulling ,”  the  term  “worsted 
stulls  is  applied  to  those  manufactures  in  which  wool  is  used  that  has  undergone  the  process  of 
combine f,  and  includes  the  fabrics  in  which  wool  thus  combed  is  combined  with  cotton  and  with  silk. 
The  name  “worsted  is  derived  from  a village  in  Norfolk,  where  these  goods  wore  first  produced. 
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If  a number  of  fleeces  be  opened,  the  wool  of  short  staple  will  easily  be  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  long.  The  former,  if  examined  microscopically,  exhibits  an  immense  number  of  little  feathery 
serrations  on  its  surface — differing  in  this  respect  from  human  hair — so  that  by  the  felting  process  the 
individual  fibres  are  locked  into  one  another,  and  this  wool  is  consequently  most  used  in  our  woollen 
cloth  manufactures.  The  longer  wool,  not  having  so  many  serrations,  is  better  adapted  to  combing,  so 
that  all  the  fibres  may  be  unravelled  and  laid  smooth  and  even. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  impulse  given  to  the  woollen  manufacture  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  and  doubtless  that  of  worsted  stuffs  was  introduced  or  improved  at  the  same  time,  for  in 
the  account  of  exports  in  the  28th  year  of  his  reign,  mention  is  made  of  “ 8,0 0 1 dr  pieces  of  worsted, 
at  16s.  Sd.  per  piece.”  Waving  the  details  of  its  subsequent  history,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that,  as  the 
county  of  Norfolk  became  then,  and  continued  for  four  centuries,  the  main  seat  and  centre  of  the 
trade,  Norwich  became  the  wealthiest  manufacturing  town  in  the,  kingdom.  When  Queen  Elizabeth 
visited  it  in  1578,  a grand  pageant  was  exhibited,  representing  seven  looms  weaving  worsted,  russels, 
darnic,  ifcc.,  with  various  devices;  her  Majesty,  too,  particularly  “ examined  the  knitting  and  spinning 
of  the  children,  perused  the  looms,  and  noted  the  several  works  and  commodities  that  were  made,” 
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NATURAL  SIZE. 


A LOCK  OF  IIAIR  FROM  A^EULLOCK’S 
IIEAD  (NATURAL  SIZE). 

STEM  AND  ROOT  OF  ntJMAS  HAIR 
(MICROSCOPIC  REPRESENTATION). 

This  manufacture  extended  itself  into  other  counties,  par- 
ticularly in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  previously 
had  been  celebrated  for  woollen  goods.  It  was,  however, 
entirely  domestic,  and  its  different  branches  were  widely  scat- 
tered. But  in  the  year  1790  the  first  spinning-jenny  was 
put  up  in  Bradford,  in  the  private  house  of  Mr.  Garnett,  a 

spinner,  whose  family  still  maintain  a deserved  eminence  in  the  trade.  Other  machines 
were  now  introduced,  worked  at  first  by  hand,  and  thus  occurred  the  great  epoch  of 
the  worsted  trade. 

Though  cotton  stockings  have  greatly  superseded  worsted  in  England,  and  have 
tended  to  make  Nottingham  what  it  is,  yet  the  latter  was  the  material  on  which 
the  first  knitting  frames  were  employed.  When  William  Lee  violated  the  discipline  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge,  was  expelled,  watched  the  fair  creature  he  had  married  contrary  to  the  statute,  nursing 
her  little  one,  yet  nimbly  plying  her  knitting-needles,  he  invented  the  stocking-frame  to  relievo 
her  toils,  worsted  was  the  material  of  the  hosiery  to  which  his  genius  gave  so  remarkable  a rise. 
Worsted  is  the  only  home  produce  which  we  have  to  apply  to  the  hosiery  manufacture,  and  the 
warmest  and  strongest  material  employed  for  that  purpose. 

About  a century  and  a half  ago,  knitting  frames  first  reached  the  Leicester  district,  but  only 
to  be  regarded  with  great  disfavour ; the  artificers  worked  at  night  and  secretly,  and  the  produce 
was  hawked  about  the  country.  Nearly  a century  afterwards,  a worsted-spinning  machine  was 
invented ; and  this  greatly  increased  the  resources  of  the  Leicester  stockingers.  At  the  present 
time,  in  Leicester  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  there  are  probably  20,000  frames,  all  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  not  simply  confined  to  hose  or  stockings;  for  gloves,  and  all  other 
garments  which  are  made  of  the  peculiar  open,  elastic  webbing  formed  in  the  frame,  now  come  under 
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that  common  designation.  Nor  is  that  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  mitts,  shirts,  drawers, 
waistcoats,  jackets,  caps,  leggings,  braces,  “polka  jackets,”  and  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
recapitulate,  all  bear  a family  likeness,  in  so  far  as  they  are  produced  by  the  same  kind  of  chain- 
stitch  or  loop,  which  imparts  great  elasticity.  It  is,  however,  a curious  fact,  that  while  the  mateiial 
for  all  our  worsted  gloves  is  made  in  Leicester  and  its  neighbourhood,  many  of  the  gloves  are  cut  out 
and  sewed  up  in  Worcester  and  its  vicinity.  Men  generally  weave  the  stocking-web  at  Leicester, 
while  women  stitch  it  up  into  stockings.  The  weaving  or  knitting  is  about  seven  times  the  value 
of  the  stitching  in  every  pair. 

There  are  three  great  central  and  western  races  of  sheep  in  France  : that  of  Choletui&e,  having  a 
dark  circle  round  the  eyes,  a better  form  than  in  most  of  the  other  species,  and  a good  fleece  ; tliat  of 
Berrkhome  clu  Grevant,  which  yields  much  milk  and  wool ; and  that  of  Larzac,  a short,  thick-set 
animal,  with  long,  fibrous,  but  not  very  abundant  wool ; the  milk,  however,  is  plentiful,  and  from  it 
the  celebrated  Rochefort  cheese  is  made.  Other  remarkable  sheep  are  those  of  La  Charmois. 

In  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  there  was  a wool  of  singular  and  peculiar  properties;  the  hair 
glossy  and  silky,  similar  to  mohair,  retaining  at  the  same  time  certain  properties  of  the  merino  breed. 
It  was  exhibited  by  M.  J.  L.  Graux,  of  the  farm  of  Mauchamp,  Commune  de  J uvincourt  (Aisne),  as 
the  produce  of  a peculiar  vai-iety  of  the  merino  breed  of  sheep. 

The  jury  entered  into  an  inquiry,  not  only  into  the  commercial  value  and  application,  but  into  the 
production  of  this  new  kind  of  wool,  and  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in  which  the 
origin  of  a distinct  variety  of  a domestic  quadruped  could  be  satisfactorily  traced,  and  all  the 
circumstances  attending  its  development  well  authenticated.  The  following  is  a brief  statement  of  this 
interesting  case  : — 

In  the  year  1828,  one  of  the  ewes  in  the  flock  of  merinos,  in  the  farm  of  Mauchamp,  produced  a 
male  lamb,  which,  as  it  grew  up,  became  remarkable  for  the  long,  straight,  and  silky  character  of  the 
fibre  of  the  wool,  and  for  the  smoothness  of  its  horns  : it  was  of  small  size,  and  presented  certain 
defects  in  its  conformation  which  have  disappeared  in  its  descendants.  In  1829,  M.  Graux  employed 
this  ram  with  a view  to  obtain  other  rams  having  the  same  quality  of  -wool.  The  produce  of  1830 
included  only  one  ram  and  one  ewe  having  the  silky  quality  of  the  -wool ; that  of  1831  produced  four 
rams  and  one  ewe  with  the  fleece  of  that  quality;  but,  in  the  year  1833,  the  rams  with  the  silky  variety 
of  wool  were  sufficiently  numerous  of  themselves  to  serve  the  whole  flock. 

In  each  subsequent  year  tin;  lambs  have  been  of  the  two  kinds — one  preserving  the  characters  of 
the  ancient  race,  with  the  curled,  clastic  wool,  only  a little  longer  and  finer  than  in  the  ordinary 
merinos  ; the  other  resembling  the  rams  of  the  new  breed,  some  of  which  retained  the  large  head,  long 
neck,  narrow  chest,  and  long  flanks  of  the  abnormal  progenitor  ; whilst  others  combined  the  ordinary 
and  better-formed  body,  with  the  fine,  silky  wool.  M.  Graux,  profiting  by  this  partial  resumption  of 
the  normal  type  of  the  merino  in  certain  of  the  descendants  of  the  malformed  original  variety,  at 
length  succeeded,  by  a judicious  system  of  crossing  and  interbreeding,  in  obtaining  a flock  combining 
the  long,  silky  fleece,  with  a smaller  head,  shorter  neck,  broader  flanks,  and  more  capacious  chest. 

Of  this  breed  the  flocks  have  become  sufficiently  numerous  to.  enable  the  proprietor  to  sell 
examples  of  the  breed  for  exportation. 

The  crossing  of  the  Mauchamp  variety  with  the  ordinary  merinos  has  also  produced  a valuable 
quality  of  wool,  known  in  France  as  the  “Mauchamp  merino.”  The  fine,  silky  wool  of  the  pure 
Mauchamp  breed  is  remarkable  for  its  qualities  as  -combing  wool,  owing  to  the  strength  as  well  as 
the  length  and  fineness  of  the  fibre.  It  is  found  of  great  value  by  the  manufacturers  of  Cashmere 
shawls,  being  second  only  to  the  true  Cashmere  fleece  in  the  fine,  flexible  delicacy  of  the  fabric,  and  of 
particular  utility  when  combined  with  the  Cashmere  wool,  in  imparting  to  the  manufacture  qualities  of 
strength  and  consistence,  in  which  the  pure  Cashmere  is  deficient.  Alt  hough  the  quantity  of  the  wool 
yielded  by  the  Mauchamp  variety  is  less  than  in  the  ordinary  merinos,  the  higher  price  which  it  obtains 
jn  the  French  market  (25  per  cent,  above  the  best  merino  wools),  and  the  present  value  of  the  breed, 
have  fully  compensated  M.  Graux  for  the  pains  and  care  ho  has  manifested  in  the  establishment  of  the 
variety. 

The  original  Spanish  sheep  were,  according  to  Pliny,  Solinus,  and  Columella,  some  black-fleeced, 
some  produced  red  or  Lrytlmean  woo],  and  some,  as  those  about  Cordova,  had  a tawny  fleece.  The 
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remains  of  these  ancient  varieties  of  colour  may  still  be  discerned  in  the  modem  merino  sheep.  The 
plain,  and,  indeed,  the  only,  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  union -of  black  and  gray  faces  with 
white  bodies,  in  the  same  breed,  is  the  frequent  intermixture  of  black  and  white  sheep,  until  the  white 
prevails  in  the  fleece,  and  the  black  is  confined  to  the  face  and  legs. 

From  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  midst  of  several  ovine  races,  some  large  sheep 
may  "be  remarked  : forehead  very  sloping  ; head  armed  with  long  horns ; wool  thick,  long,  fibrous, 
varied  often  in  shade,  and  resembling  goat’s  hair.  This  species,  which  is  called  Jiearnxivse,  furnishes 
much  milk  to  all  the  region  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Ariegeois  species  is  smaller,  more  thick-set,  having 
the  nose  less  sloping,  the  wool  closer  and  less  straight,  the  horns  shorter.  This  latter  race,  found  in 
large  flocks  in  the  valley  of  the  Ariege,  produces  less  milk  than  the  preceding  one.  They  are  specially 
reared' for  the  wool  and  the  meat. 

In  ancient  times,  cheese  was  made  from  the  milk  of  the  ewe,  and  the  ewes,  to  the  injury  of  the 
lambs,  were  milked  regularly,  as  described  in  the  “ Odyssey,”  and  at  a later  era  by  Virgil  : — 

“ He  next  betakes  him  to  his  evening  cares, 

And,  sitting  down,  to  milk  his  ewes  prepares; 

Of  half  their  udders  eases  first  the  dams, 

Then  to  the  mother’s  teats  submits  the  lambs. 

Half  the  white  stream  to  hardening  cheese  he  press'd, 
And  high  in  wicker  baskets  heaped;  the  rest, 

Reserved  in  bowls,  supplied  the  mighty  feast.” 

The  same  practice  prevailed  formerly  in  many 
parts  of  England.  In  the  department  of  Les 
Basses  Pyrenees,  a considerable  quantity  of 
cheese — said  to  be  peculiarly  well-flavoured 
— is  manufactured  from  ewes’  milk  alone  ; 
but,  for  this  purpose,  the  lambs  are  weaned 
as  early  as  March.  The  little  cheeses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montpelier  are  made  en- 
tirely of  ewes’  milk,  stolen  from  them  during 
the  latter  period  of  suckling  their  lambs.  This 
is,  as  are  all  other  cases  in  which  the  lambs 
are  deprived  of  the  milk,  a cruel  practice. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  productions 
is  the  Bochfort  cheese.  It  is  either  made  of 
pure  ewe’s  milk,  or — by  some  persons — with 
a portion  of  goat’s  milk  added.  The  sheep 
are  pastui-ed  all  the  year  round  on  the  bar- 
ren mountains  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
no  peculiarity  attends  the  management  of  them,  except  that  a considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  given 
them.  The  • curdling  of  the  milk  is  effected  in  the  usual  manner.  AVhen  the  product  lias  been 
properly  pressed,  it  is  carried  to  the  cheese-room,  and  placed  on  boards  to  dry,  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it  from  cracking,  it  is  tightly  bound  in  a large  cloth.  Having  become  tolerably  dry,  it  is 
carried  to  the  caves  in  the  middle  of  Bochfort,  where  there  is  a deep  valley,  terminating  in  a cul- 
de-sac,  and  surrounded  by  a range  of  narrow-peaked  rocks,  hollowed  into  numerous  caverns.  The 
rays  of  the  sun  do  not  penetrate  into  this  valley  more  than  a few  hours  during  the  longest  day  in 
summer.  In  the  sides  of  these  caves  shelves  are  constructed  for  the  cheeses.  In  different  parts  of 
the  rock  there  are  certain  clefts  or  cracks,  through  which  a cold  wind  blows  sufficiently  strong  to 
extinguish  a candle,  if  brought  to  within  three  feet  of  them.  It  is  to  the  coldness  of  this  wind  that 
the  property  which  these  caves  possess,  of  bringing  the  Bochfort  cheese  to  so  much  perfection,  is  justly 
attributed.  Here  it  goes  through  various  sprinklings,  rubbings,  and  scrapings ; but  the  loss  from  these 
manipulations  is  so  great,  that  lOOlbs.  of  milk  will  not  yield  more  than  130 lbs.  of  cheese. 

The  second  sub-tribe*  of  the  family  Uovidce  now  demand  attention,  which  Dr.  Gray  defines  ns 
follows  : — Forehead  convex,  elevated  behind ; chin  of  males,  bearded  ; suborbital  sinus,  none.  Horns 

* Cnprere.  Gray. 
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erect,  compressed,  curved  backwards  and  rather  outwards,  and  furnished  with  a longitudinal  keel  in 
front,  deeper  than  wide  at  the  base,  and  with  transverse  ridges  in  front.  Hoofs,  four-sided,  scarcely 
higher  before  than  behind.  The  skull  has  a small  suborbital  fissure,  no  fossa ; the  masseteric  ridge 
ascending  high  before  the  orbit ; the  auditory  bulla  prominent  and  compressed ; the  basi-occipital  flat, 
with  its  processes  developed  ; the  middle  incisors  not  expanded ; the  molars  without  supplemental 
lobes.  The  occipital  plane  of  skull  forms  an  acute  angle  with  frontal  plane.  Cones  of  horns  thick, 
porous,  cellular;  horns  seated  superiorly  on  the  crest  of  the  forehead,  and,  by  their  union,  covering  the 
top  of  the  head.  Canine  teeth  wanting.  Teats,  two,  rarely  four.  The  males  have  a strong  stench ; 
they  butt,  first  raising  themselves  on  their' hind  legs,  and  then  coming  down  sideways  against  their 
enemies. 

THE  IBEX* 

This  bold  and  powerful  animal,  armed  with  huge  sweeping  horns,  inhabits  the  alpine  heights  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia.  It  associates  in  small  troops,  consisting  of  a male  and  a few  females.  The  horns 
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of  the  male  curve  boldly  over  the  back,  their  anterior  surface  presenting  a series  of  regular  protuberances 
or  partial  rings  ; their  length  is  often  three  feet.  In  the  female  they  are  smaller. 

The  hair  of  the  Ibex  in  summer  is  short  and  close;  in  winter,  long  and  thick;  its  colour  is 
yellowish-gray,  a black  streak  extending  along  the  spine ; the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  white, 
a dark  tint  abruptly  dividing  the  white  from  the  general  colour  above.  The  chin  is  bearded.  The 
ibex  stands  two  feet  six  or  eight  inches  in  height,  and  is  extremely  active  and  vigorous. 

The  ibex  is  vigilant  and  wary ; and  it  is  only  during  the  night  that  it  descends  to  pasture  in  the 
woods,  but  at  sunrise  again  repairs  to  the  bleak  mountain  summits.  It  is  satisfied  with  frugal  fare, 
and  a scanty  supply  of  water.  The  only  sound  which  it  makes  is  a short  whistle,  and,  when  irritated, 
a snorting  noise.  Its  chase  is  very  arduous,  the  animal  leading  its  pursuer — unless  he  can  steal  upon 
it  unawares  with  his  rifle — a dangerous  track  over  steep  and  rugged  mountain  pinnacles,  along  the 
brink  of  precipices,  and  over  fearful  chasms.  When  at  last  hard  pressed,  the  ibex  will  often  turn  on 
its  foe  with  impetuous  rapidity,  and  hurl  him  down  the  steep  rocks.  In  Europe,  its  favourite  haunts 
are  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  mountains  of  Tyrol.  In  Asia  it  is  found  in  the 
mountain  chain  of  the  Taurus. 
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“The 'opinions  of  naturalists,”  says  Mr.  Bell,  “have  been  much  divided  respecting  the  original  stock  ot 
our  domestic  goat,  some  referring  it  to  the  JEgagrus,  and  others  to  the  Ibex.  Buffon  appears  to  have 
adopted  the  latter  opinion ; but  most  modern  zoologists  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  question, 
and  who  have  brought  to  the  consideration  of  it  all  the  helps  which  recent  discoveries  in  philosophical 
zoology  have  furnished,  have  leaned  to  the  belief  that  the  /Egagrus,  or  wild  goat  of  the  mountains  of 
Caucasus,  and  of  Persia,  is  the  true  original  stock.”  Alluding  to  difficulties  still  arising  on  this  subject, 
Mr.  Bell  afterwards  adds  : — “ Surrounded  by  these  doubts,  and  without  the  power  of  satisfactorily 
solving  them,  it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  leave  the  question  to  be  decided  by  future  experiments,  should 
the  opportunity  ever  occur  of  determining  the  results  of  future  interbreeding  between  the  Ibex , the 
JEgagrus,  and  the  common  Goat,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  mutual  fertility  of  the  offspring.” 

According  to  Buffon,  the  goat  is  superior  to  the  sheep,  both  in  sentiment  and  dexterity : he  is 
stronger,  lighter,  and  more  agile  than  the  ram  ; he  is  sprightly,  capricious,  and  given  to  wander  ; and 
it  is  with  difficulty  he  can  be  confined  to  a flock.  He  loves  to  retire  into  solitude,  to  climb  steep  and 
rugged  places,  to  stand,  even  to  sleep,  on  the  points  of  rocks,  and  the  edges  of  the  most  frightful 
precipices.  He  is  robust  and  easily  nourished,  for  he  eats  almost  every  herb.  Ha.sselquist  skates  that 
he  partakes  of  449  plants,  and  refuses  12G.  Though  he  seems  to  feel  the  effects  of  severe  cold,  he  is 
not  afraid  of  rain  or  storms,  or  too  great  a degree  of  heat ; he  cheerfully  exposes  himself  to  the  sun, 
and,  without  inconvenience,  sleeps  under  its  most  ardent  rays’.  But  he  is  inconstant  in  his  passions, 
and  irregular  in  his  actions.  He  walks,  stops  short,  runs,  leaps,  approaches,  retires,  shows  and  conceals 
himself,  or  flies  off,  as  if  he  were  actuated  by  mere  caprice,  and  without  any  other  cause  than  what 
arises  from  an  eccentric  vivacity  of  temper.  The  suppleness  of  his  organs,  and  the  strength  and 
nervousness  of  his  frame,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  support  the  petulance  and  rapidity  of  his  natural 
movements. 

The  skin  of  a goat,  particularly  of  a kid,  which  takes  a dye  better  than  most  others,  is  of  great 
value  to  the  glove-maker.  The  horns  are  useful  for  knife-handles.  The  suet  is  used  in  the  making  of 
candles.  The  flesh  of  the  kid  is  good.  Pennant  says  : “ The  haunches  of  the  goat  are  frequently 
salted  and  dried,  and  supply  all  the  uses  of  bacon  : this  is  called  in  Wales  Cock  yr  mien,  or  hung 
venison.  The  meat  of  a castrated  goat  of  six  or  seven  years  old,  which  is  called  liyfr,  is  reckoned  the 
best,  being  generally  very  sweet  and  fat.  This  makes  an  excellent  pasty,  goes  under  the  name  of  rock 
venison,  and  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  deer.”  The  medical  properties  of  goat’s  milk  and  whey 
have  been  highly  extolled,  and  the  cheese  is  much  valued  in  some  mountainous  countries. 

The  first  wig  noticed  in  this  country  was  worn  by  Henry  VIII.’s  fool,  Saxon  ; and  as  the  actor 
often  assumed  it,  Hamlet  says,  “ It  offends  me  to  the  soul  to  hear  a robustious,  periwig-pated  fellow  tear 
a passion  to  tatters.”  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  long  hair  had  become  fashionable  at  Court,  and  as  all 
were  not  furnished  with  flowing  locks,  art  was  called  in  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  nature.  Thus 
perukes  were  introduced,  arranged  to  flow  over  each  shoulder  and  down  the  back,  and  so  excessive  did 
they  become  in  size,  that  ten  heads  would  not  have  furnished  sufficient  hair  for  one  of  them.  The  wig 
of  Louis  XIV.  of  France  was  so  large,  that  lie  was  said  to  rob  the  heads  of  his  subjects  to  cover  his 
own  ; and  so  great  was  the  demand  for  hair  in  England,  that,  in  1700,  a young  country  girl  received 
sixty  pounds  for  her  head  of  hair ; and  the  gray  locks  of  an  old  woman,  after  death,  sold  for  fifty  pounds. 

At  this  time  the  hair  of  the  common  domestic  goat  was  in  high  request,  and  the  whitest  wigs  were 
made  of  it.  The  best  hair  for  this  purpose  was  selected  from  that  which  grew  on  the  haunches,  where 
it  is  longest  and  thickest.  In  Pennant’s  time,  a good  skin,  well  haired,  was  sold  for  a guinea,  though 
a skin  of  bad  hue,  and  so  yellow  as  to  baffle  the  barber’s  skill  to  bleach,  did  not  fetch  above  eighteen 
pence,  or  two  shillings.  We  do  not  know  the  cost  of  flic  huge  cauliflower  wig  of  the  great  Grecian,  Dr. 

I arr,  which  was  always  conveyed,  when  duly  powdered,  in  a special  box,  to  the  house  where  he  was  to 
be  received  at  dinner  ; but  we  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  charge  for  one  of  these  liead- 

* Tpfiyot  xi/tapm,  the  male  ; > pi^or,  young  malo  kid  j x‘)““Pa’  young  female  before  its  lirst  winter,  of  the  Greeks.  Hour,  male ; 
Chevre,  female;  Chevrcau,  kid,  of  the  1'roncli.  Bock,  malo ; Gchz,  female  j Bockhin,  Rid,  of  the  Germans.  Bwch,  male ; Oafr, 
female;  Mynn,  kid,  of  the  Ancient  Britons. 
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oppressors  was  sometimes  forty  pounds.  The  stuff-gown  men/ as  well  as  the  wearers  of  silk  at  the  bar, 
the  judges  on  the  bench,  together  with  bishops  and  archbishops,  are  all  indebted,  even  now,  for  them  to 
goat’s  hair. 

The  hair  of  the  goat,  plucked  off,  or  shorn  like  tho  wool  of  sheep,  is  manufactured  into  stuffs  of 
different  kinds  in  the  East.  The  tabernacle  of  Moses  was  covered  with  curtains  of  goat’s  hair,  spun  by 
the  women  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  In  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  hair  of  the  bride  is  compared  to 
a flock  of  goats  from  Mount  Gilead ; that  is,  the  hair  of  a flock  of  goats,  which,  in  some  species,  grows 
very  long. 

Of  late  years  mohair,  or  goat’s  wool,  has  been  brought  into  general  use  in  Yorkshire.  The  wool 
is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angora,  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  brought  from  thence  on 
the  backs  of  camels  for  shipment.  It  is  singular,  that,  although  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
extend  its  growth  beyond  this  immediate  district,  they  have  hitherto  entirely  failed.  Formerly,  yam 
was  spun  by  hand,  in  Turkey  itself,  to  a large  extent,  and  exported  to  France;  but  English-spun 
mohair  has  entirely  superseded  it.  It  is  manufactured  in  Yorkshire,  chiefly  into  articles  for  ladies’ 
dresses,  of  great  softness,  lustre,  and  brilliancy.  In  some  parts  of  England,  as  well  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent, there  is  a large  and  increasing  production  from  this  article,  of  what  is  called  Utrecht  velvet, 
for  hangings,  furniture,  the  linings  of  carriages,  and  other  articles. 

The  Angora  goat  inhabits*  the  tract  of  land  which  surrounds  Angora*  and  Beibazar,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  where  the  goatherds  bestow  much  care  on  their  flocks,  frequently  combing  and  washing  them. 
The  pillow  of  goats’  hair  that  supported  the  head  of  the  image  with  which  Michal  deceived  the 
messengers  of  Saul  when  he  sought  David’s  life,*  will  occur  to  every  one;  and  Pennant  thinks  that 
the  variety  which  furnished  it  was  the  goat  of  Angora. 

THE  ALPACA. 

The  existence  of  an  animal  thus  denominated  was  long  known  to  travellers  and  naturalists.  Tra- 
dition reports  that  Pizarro  took  specimens  of  its  wool  on  his  first  return  from  Peru,  together  with 
textures  made  from  it  by  the  natives.  Subsequent  research  has  shown  that  the  Alpaca,  which  is  of 
the  llama  tribe,  is  found  only  in  the  mountain  regions  of  the  southern  part  of  Peru,  the  table-land 
about  four  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  coast.  It  cannot  live  in  the  low  lands  near  the  sea.  It  is 
gregarious,  but  not  kept  in  large  flocks  like  sheep,  and  requires  considerable  care. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  naturalise  this  animal  in  England.  His  Boyal  Highness  Prince 
Albert  has  paid  much  attention  to  its  culture  and  adaptation  to  our  climate,  but  not  with  the  success 
that  could  be  desired.  Some  articles  of  dress  were,  however,  made  from  the  alpaca  wool  at  Windsor, 
in  184-1  : one  was  an  apron,  entirely  of  alpaca  ; another  was  a striped  and  figured  dress,  with  silk 
waip,  alpaca  weft,  and  alternate  silk  and  alpaca  figures ; a third  was  a plaid  dress,  woven  with  an 
intermixture  of  alpaca,  silk,  and  worsted ; while  a fourth  was  a plain  black  dress,  with  cotton  warp 
and  alpaca  weft. 

The  late  Earl  of  Derby  had  also  a flock,  which  suffered  mainly,  it  is  believed,  from  the  humidity 
of  our  climate.  Some  years  .ago,  six  hundred  alpacas  were  shipped  from  Peru  to  Liverpool ; but  so 
unskilfully  had  the  arrangements  for  their  passage  been  made,  that  only  six  survived  the  voyage. 
Alarmed  at  this  shipment,  the  Peruvian  Government  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  their  exportation  for 
the  future ; and  when,  subsequently,  some  enterprising  Australian  colonists  attempted  to  procure  a 
cargo,  they  were  obliged  to  return  disappointed. 

The  late  Earl  of  Derby’s  flock  was  transferred  to  Mr.  Titus  Salt,  now  M.P.,  to  whom  belongs 
the  honour  of  having  properly-.estimatcd  the  qualities  of  the  alpaca  wool,  and  perfected  its  adapta- 
tion. His  works  at  “ Saltaire  ” are  among  the  wonders  of  the  county  in  which  they  stand,  and  are 
unequalled  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  wool,  or  hair,  of  the  alpaca,  is  of  various  shades  of  colour,  as  black,  white,  gray,  and  brown, 
and  is  pre-eminently  distinguishable  for  its  brightness  and  lustre,  its  extreme  softness,  and  great  length 
of  staple.  A specimen  shown  in  the  Great  Exhibition  was  forty-two  inches  in  length  ; but  this  must 
have  been  of  many  years’  growth.  Considerable  difficulties  were  at  first  experienced  in  the  working 

* 1 Samuel  xix.  13 — 1C. 
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THE  CASHMERE  GOAT. 

Cashmere  is  the  name  both  of  a country  and  a capital  city.  The  country  is  a fertile  valley,  entirely 
inclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  in  the  north-west  extremity  of  India ; and  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
countries  of  the  Sikhs,  the  Afghans,  the  Thibetians,  and  the  Chinese  Tartars.  The  city  is  very  large, 
containing  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Cashmerians  have  become  celebrated,  not 
only  throughout  Asia,  but  in  Europe  likewise,  for  the  beautiful  shawls  they  produce.  These  shawls 
are  made  both  long  and  square,  the  former  measuring  generally  fifty-four  inches  wide,  and  a hundred 
and  twenty-six  long ; the  latter  are  from  sixty-three  to  seventy-two  inches  square.  The  finest  of 
thorn  are  composed  of  a material  exquisitely  soft  and  warm,  surpassing  in  this  respect  probably  any 
other  that  has  ever  been  fabricated  for  clothing ; it  is  derived  entirely  from  the  Cashmere  goat.  Tliis 
animal  will  not  admit  of  a particular  description ; it  is  subject  to  many  varieties,  differing  both  in 
colour  and  in  the  quality  of  the  wool,  or  rather  the  fine  hair  of  which  the  fleece  is  composed. 

The  principal  points  in  the  most  approved  breeds  are  large  ears,  the  limbs  slender  and  clearly 
formed,  the  horns  not  spirally  twisted,  and,  above  all,  the  fleece  being  long,  straight,  and  silky. 
Besides  the  true  Cashmere  breed,  from  which  originally  the  celebrated  Cashmere  shawls  were  made, 
there  are  several  others  which  have  been  employed  for  the  same  purpose  in  different  parts  of  India  ; 
and  there  is  a Tartar  half-breed,  which  has  been  found  to  survive  in  a colder  climate. 

The  wool  is  imported  principally  from  Thibet  and  Tartary,  in  which  countries  the  kind  of  goat 
which  produces  the  wool  best  adapted  to  the  shawl  manufacture  thrives  better  than  in  most  others. 
That  which  is  brought  from  Bodauk  is  deemed  the  best,  its  price  in  Cashmere  being  from  ten  to 
twenty  rupees  for  a turruk  of  twelve  pounds.  It  is  to  the  peculiar  beauty  and  fine  texture  of  this 
wool  that  the  shawls  owe  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  Tliis  substance  forms  the  inner 
coat  with  which  the  goat  is  covered  ; and  the  dark  gray  colour  which  belongs  to  it  in  a natural  state 
is  removed  from  it  by  a bleaching  process  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  Cashmere,  and  which  is  effected 
principally  by  a preparation  of  rice-flour. 

MM.  Ternaud  and  Jaubert  were  some  years  ago  sent  on  a mission  to  bring  some  Cashmere  goats 
to  France,  and  some  of  them  were  purchased  by  M.  Polonceau,  of  Versailles.  Having  accidentally 
seen  an  Angora  goat,  whose  hair  had  an  extraordinarily  silky  appearance,  resembling  long,  coarse,  but 
very  soft  down,  the  idea  stnick  him  that  from  these  two  varieties  there  might  result  a third,  possessing 
some  joint  qualities  of  the  other  two.  Acting  upon  it,  he  had  soon  the  pleasure  of  seeing  spring 
up  around  him  a little  progeny  of  Cashmere- Angola  goats,  whose  coats  contained  a considerable 
quantity  of  long,  flue,  soft,  glossy  down,  in  every  respect  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  shawl-weaving. 
In  1820,  the  Societe  Boy  ale  et  Centrale  d’ Agriculture  de  Paris,  acquainted  with  these  interesting 
results,  and  that  M.  Polonceau’s  flock  were  in  the  third  generation,  awarded  him  their  large  gold 
medal. 

Air.  Biley,  a resident  of  New  South  Wales,  having  succeeded  with  two  flocks  of  the  finest  Saxon 
sheep  procmable  in  Germany,  thought  also  of  introducing  hi  to  the  colony  the  Cashmere  goat.  His 
son  was  therefore  directed  to  inspect  the  flock  under  the  care  of  M.  Ternaux.  He  found  that  the 
quantity  of  down  on  each  goat  was  so  extremely  small — not  averaging  above  three  ounces — that  he 
deemed  the  animal  wholly  unfit  for  the  object  in  view.  The  project  of  sending  some  of  these  goats 
to  Australia  was  therefore  abandoned. 

Air.  lowers,  of  AVeald  Hall,  Essex,  purchased  two  males  and  two  females  from  AI.  Ternaux’s 
flock,  and  brought  them  safely  to  his  residence.  In  his  park  they  continued  in  health,  and  multiplied 
steadily.  1 hey  showed  no  impatience  of  cold,  and  were  very  healthy,  requiring  only  the  occasional 
sheltei  of  a shed  in  very  rough  weather.  In  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  they  grazed  like  sheep,  and 
weie  fed  during  winter  with  hay  and  refuse  vegetables  from  the  garden ; but  their  favourite  food  was 
the  (/orse,  which  they  devoured  eagerly,  without  being  annoyed  by  its  prickles. 

In  1828,  Air.  lowers  had  three  shawls  made  of  the  down  produced  by  his  goats,  the  yarn  being 
spun  by  Alessrs.  Pease,  of  Darlington,  and  the  shawls  being  woven  by  Messrs.  Miller  and  Sons,  of 
I aisley.  I lie  Society  of  Arts  presented  to  him  for  these  results  their  gold  medal,  and  pronounced  one 

* Ulex  Europocus. 
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of  the  shawls  superior  to  others  made  of  tho  French  shawl-goat  down,  taken  from  the  progeny  of  the 
goats  brought  over  from  Persia.  This  shawl,  together  with  a pair  of  goats,  were  subsequently  presented 
to  his  late  Majesty,  William  IV.,  as  a memorial  of  the  success  which  had  attended  this  attempt. 

Another  family  of  the  tribe  Bovina  * belonging  to  the  hollow-homed  group,  is  distinguished  by 
the  following  characters  : — The  horns  conical,  bent  back,  cylindrical,  or  compressed,  and  ringed  at 
the  base.  The  knee  or  wrist,  in  the  middle  of  the  fore-leg.  The  occipital  plane  of  the  skull  forms 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  frontal  plane  ; core  of  the  horns  thin,  often  with  a clear  sinus  at  the  base 
within  ; teats  two  or  four ; feet-pits  in  hind  feet,  and  generally  also  in  the  fore  ones. 

Probably  the  most  general  character  of  the  antelopes  consists  in  the  form  of  the  horns  being  round 
and  aunulated,  or,  at  least,  never  exhibiting  the  prominent  angles  and  ridges  which  distinguish  those 
of  the  sheep  and  goats.  In  their  particular  forms  and  curvatures,  however,  they  vary  in  almost  every 
different  species,  as  among  ‘domestic  sheep  they  do  even  in  different  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
Sometimes  they  form  a single  bend  forwards  or  backwards,  sometimes  they  are  what  is  commonly 
called  lyrated , or  bent  first  backwards  and  then  they  point  forwards,  in  such  a manner  as  when  opposed 
to  one  another  to  assume  the  figure  of  an  ancient  lyre.  In  many  of  the  smaller  species  the  bony  core 
or  process  of  the  os  frontis  which  is  inserted  Junto  the  hollow  sheath  of  the  hom  itself,  is  almost  solid, 
or  only  penetrated  by  very  minute  pores. 

“ Tear  pits,”  as  they  are  called,  though  found  in  the  stag  and  fallow-deer,  are  far  from  being 
general.  It  is  supposed  that  they  communicate  -with  the  nostrils,  so  as  to  enable  the  animals  to  breathe 
freely  during  their  long  and  rapid  flights,  and  that  they  are  made  subservient  to  the  sense  of  smell. 
As  to  the  form  of  the  lip,  an  important  character  among  animals  that  seek  their  food  on  the  ground, 
and  in  which  the  lips  and  tongue  constitute  the  only  organs  of  touch  and  prehension,  the  antelopes  are 
as  variable  and  inconstant  as  in  the  other  characters  already  described.  In  some  species  it  forms  a 
broad,  naked  muzzle,  as  in  the  ox ; in  others  it  is  hairy  and  attenuated,  like  that  of  the  goat ; and 
sometimes  it  assumes  an  intermediate  form,  and  presents  a modification  of  both  these  characters. 

The  hair  of  the  antelopes  is  generally  short  and  smooth,  and  of  an  equal  length  over  every  part 
of  the  body  ; some,  however,  have  manes  along  the  neck  and  on  the  shoulders,  composed  of  long,  bristly 
hair,  either  growing  upright  or  reversed  towards  the  head,  as  in  the  oryx;  and  a very  few  species,  like 
the  gnu,  are  furnished  with  a beard  on  the  chin  and  throat.  The  ears  are  commonly  long,  narrow, 
and  pointed,  smooth  on  the  outside,  and  filled  with  long,  white  hair,  growing  in  longitudinal  lines. 
The  tails  are  generally  short,  round,  and  tufted  at  the  extremity,  and  many  species  are  furnished  with 
little  tufts  of  long,  black  hair,  called  scopce,  or  knee  brushes. 

The  antelopes  are  generally  gregarious,  and  unite  in  large  herds,  either  permanently  or  at  particular 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  migrating  in  search  of  more  abundant  and  grateful 
pasturage  ; some  species,  however,  reside  in  pairs,  or  small  families,  consisting  of  an  old  male  and  one 
or  more  females,  with  the  young  of  the  two  foregoing  seasons.  Always  extremely  cautious  in  guarding 
against  surprise,  they  place  sentinels  in  various  directions  about  their  feeding  grounds,  to  warn  them 
of  the  approach  of  danger  while  grazing  or  reposing ; and  their  vision  and  sense  of  smell  are  so  acute, 
that  it  is  only  by  using  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection  that  the  hunter  can  bring  them  within 
range  of  the  gun.  Africa  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  quarters  of  the  antelopes. 

The  family  now  under  consideration  is  divided  into  tho  Antelopes  oj  the  Fields,  and  the  Antelopes 
of  the  Desert.  These  two  divisions  arc  recognised  by  a peculiarity  of  the  nostrils,  easily  perceived. 
In  the  antelopes  of  the  fields,  the  nostrils  are  bald,  or  free  from  hairs,  whilst,  in  the  antelopes  of  the 
desert,  they  are  bearded  within,  or  covered  with  bristles. 

TIIE  ANTELOPES  OE  THE  FIELDS. 

These  are  divided  into  three  grpups  : — 

I. — The  Tuue  Antelopes. 

These  animals  have  a light,  elegant  body;  slender  limbs;  small  hoofs;  a short;  or  moderate  tail, 
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covered  with  elongated  hairs  at  the  base;  and  lyrnted  or  conical  horns,  placed  over  the  eyebrows.  As 
a specimen  of  these,  wo  take 


THE  ARIEL  GAZELLE* 

This  beautiful  species  inhabits  Syria  and  Arabia,  where  it  is  seen  in  jarge  herds,  bounding  over  the 
desert  with  amazing  fleetness.  Its  eyes  are  peculiarly  large,  dark,  and  lustrous,  and  for  Oriental 
poets  and  orators  to  say  of  a woman,  “ She  has  the  eyes  of  a gazelle,”  is  a most  flattering  compliment, 
uichhardt  states  that  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Syria  are  several  places  allotted  for  the  huntiim 


THE  GliMS-llOC. 


rn'1i°n;  , A"  - *»  about  , 

leap  over.  Gaps  arc  left  i„  different  parts'  of  tl  T 77  °,  ^ St°,,CS’  t0°  hiSh  for  tlle  gazelle  to 
outside.  The  inclosure  is  situated  near  some  rn  " * ’ '■'U  ^ °ack  ®"P  a doeP  dil*h  i-s-sunk  on  the 
When  the  sport  is  to  begin,  many  12L  ^ U'°  ^,,£>S  "«*  » summer, 

advancing  from  a distance  towards  the  inelosur  ■ ' n '17  1 ^ a herd  of  these  animals 

of  the  people  and  the  discharge  of  the  fire-arms  Yi'V"  " '11  ' '7  ' ^ tkem  : lightened  by  the  shouts 

only  effect  this  at  the  gaps,  where  they  fall'  jllto  7 77  CI?foav<n’r  to  loaP  ovei‘  the  wall,  but  can 

hundreds.  The  chief  of  the  herd  always  leans  fir  t 7 l 7 7 ’ 7,  ^ taken>  ^"^times  by 

3 lcaps  fust’  and  tllc  othci-s  follow  him  one  by  one.  The  flesh 
Anlilopo  Arabica. 
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is  sold  to  tlio  Arabs  and  neighbouring  Fellahs.  Of  the  skin  a land  of  parchment  is  made,  and  used  to 
cover  the  small  drums  with  which  the  Syrians  accompany  the  voice,  or  some  musical  instruments. 

In  full  flight,  the  ariel  gazelle  lays  the  horns,  back  almost  on  the  shoulders,  and  seems  to  slum 
over  the  level  plain,  almost  without  touching  it.  Wild  and  timid  as  it  is,  yet,  when  taken  young,  it  is 
readily  tamed,  and  becomes  familiar,  and  quite  at  ease.  Tame  gazelles  are  frequently  seen  at  large  in 
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the  courtyards  of  Syrian  houses,  where  their  exquisite  beauty  and  great  playfulness  render  them 
favourites. 

II. — Cervine  Antelopes. 

These  animals  approach  the  deer  in  character.  They  have  rather  a heavy,  large  body ; strong, 
slender  limbs,  a long  tail,  cylindrical  at  the  base,  with  the  hair  longer  at  the  end,  often  forming  a 
compressed  ridge.  The  horns  are  elongated,  and  generally  of  a large  size. 


THE  GEMS-B0G* 

The  height  of  this  animal  is  about  three  feet  and  a half  at  the  shoulders.  The  horns  are  about  two 
feet  and  a half  in  length.  The  white  face  is  crossed  with  two  bands  of  black.  The  general  colour  Is 
iron-gray,  and  this  is  separated  from  the  white  body  by  a black  band.  Every  part  of  this  animal  is 
valuable.  The  flesh  is  good,  and  may  be  salted  for  future  use.  The  hide,  like  the  horns,  is  useful  for 
several  purposes. 


THE  LEUCORYX.f 

Our  engraving  represents  the  first  Leucoryx  born  out  of  Africa.  It  was  born  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  and  throve  in  so  remarkable  a manner,  as  spaedily  almost  to  equal  its  parents  in  height.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  delicate  colouring,  its  exquisitely  curved  horns,  and  its  noble  carriage.  The  male 
was  obtained  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  from  the  Gambia;  the  mother  came  from  Nubia;  and  the 
species  may  therefore  be  taken  to  inhabit,  like  many  others  common  to  the  eastern  and  west  An 
coasts,  the  whole  extent  of  the  Negro  zone  in  Africa.  It  occurs  in  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt, 
as  forming  part  of  the  tribute  paid  by  the  kings  to  Ethiopia,  and  it  therefore,  in  addition  to  its  natural 
beauty,  has  a peculiar  historic  interest,  which  must  be  appreciated  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the 
ancient  legends  of  the  body  of  the  Nile. 

III. — G oat-like  Antelopes. 

These  antelopes  have  a heavy  body ; strong  legs  ; the  hoofs  and  false  hoofs  large ; the  tail  very 
short,  flat,  and  hairy  above ; the  horns  conical  and  recurved. 

* 

■ 

THE  CHAMOIS  J 

ix  the  elevated  districts  of  tire  Alps,  as  well  as  the  Pyrenees,  the  Chamois  dwell  in  small  herds, 
cropping  the  herbage  of  the  mountain-sides.  This  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a large  goat ; its  colour 
is  of  a dark  chestnut-brown,  with  the  exception  of  the  forehead,  the  sides  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the 
muzzle,  which  are  white.  Its  liorns,  rising  just  above  the  eyes,  are  black,  smooth,  and  straight,  for 
t Wo- thirds  ot  their  length,  when  they  suddenly  curve  backwards.  Its  hoofs  are  admirably  adapted 
to  avail  themselves  of  any  little  roughness  or  projection,  either  of  the  naked  granite  or  the  icy  glacier  • 
and  its  hair  is  thick,  long,  and  coarse,  serving  not  only  as  a defence  against  cold,  but  as  a provision 
against  tlic  bruises  to  which  the  chamois  is  constantly  liable. 

Schiller  describes  Werni  as  saying  : — 

“ — « — Bensts  have  reason  too — 

Ami  that  we  know,  we  men  that  hunt  the  chamois; 

They  never  turn  to  feed — sagacious  creatures! — 
l ilt  they  have  placed  a sentinel  ahead, 

Who  pricks  his  cars  whenever  we  approach, 

And  gives  alarm  with  clear  and  piercing  pipe.” 

and  he  makes  a loud, 
themselves  if  there  is 
where  the  human  eye 
er  the  glaciers — even 
he  inevitable. 


t Antilope  Leucoryx.  Pallas. 


And  this  is  not  merely  poetry,  but  fact.  Only  let  man  or  beast  of  prey  appear 
ussing  noise,  as  a naming  ot  danger;  the  herd  now  gaze  intently,  as  if  to  see  fo: 
really  peril,  and  when  of  this  they  are  satisfied,  they  bound  from  ledge  to  lodge 
can  niai  no  ooting  spring  lrom  crag  to  crag,  clearing  the  crevasse — sweep  01 
throw  themselves  down  the  precipice,  and  find  safety  where  death  would  seem  tc 


Oryx  Gazelln. 


\ Hupicnpra  Tragus. 
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Provided  with  a gun,  a hag  of  provisions,  an  iron-shod  staff  to  assist  in  climbing  and  loam,  » 
axe  to  cut  steps  in  the  towering  parapets  of  ice,  and  shoes  studded  with  iron  pomts  the  cha 
Zte  traverses  the  mountains,  and  prowls  warily  for  his  prey,  not  only  during  the  day,  hut 
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Wherever  the  chamois  flies  lie  follows,  whether  it  be  along  narrow  ledges  of  ro  k,  by  the 
brink  of  yawning  abysses,  or  up  the  ragged  sides  of  precipices,  where  a short  leap  or  a wrong  step 
would  prove  instantly  fatal. 

Often  has  he  to  say — 


Even  so, 

This  way  the  chamois  leapt ; her  nimble  feet 
Have  baffled  me.” 


So,  too,  she  does,  in  other  ways.  A hunter,  for  instance,  had  been  for  some  days  endeavouring 
to  discover  the  haunt  of  a chamois,  and  at  length  he  saw  two  young  ones  sporting  round  their  mother, 
in  a niche  on  the  top  of  a high  rock,  while  she  was  glancing  warily  down  the  valley,  to  watch  for  any 
hostile  approach.  To  avoid  being  seen,  he  made  a great  circuit,  and  so  reached  a path  which  led  to 
the  spot.  Exactly  in  front  of  the  niche  the  rocks  descended  perpendicularly  to  an  immense  depth. 
At  the  back  was  another  steep  descent ; some  fragments  of  rocks  formed  a kind  of  bridge  between 


THE  CHAMOIS. 


the  large  masses  ; but  these  were  placed  too  high  to  be  accessible  to  the  little  ones,  and  could  only  be 
available  to  the  mother.  Escape,  therefore,  seemed  to  be  impossible.  Yet,  no  sooner  did  she  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  hunter,  t'han  she  sprang  on  him  with  all  the  fury  with  which  maternal  love  can  fire 
the  most  timid  creatures.  As  the  hunter’s  hands  were  necessary  to  keep  himself  on  the  narrow  path, 
he  warded  oft'  the  blows  of  the  chamois  as  well  as  he  could  with  his  feet,  and  kept  still  advancing 
But  now  the  anguish  of  the  mother  increased  : she  dashed  back  to  her  young,  coursed  round  them 
with  wild  cries,  as  if  to  warn  them  of  danger,  and  then  leaped  up  before  the  fragments  of  rocks,  already 
mentioned,  from  which  the  second  but  most  dillieult  egress  from  the  niche  was  to  be  won.  Again 
and  again  did  she  descend  and  make  the  leap,  as  if  to  show  the  young  ones  the  way ) but  they  were 
Unequal  to.  the  task,  and  the  hunter  was  nearer  than  before.  About  to  make  his  last  effort,  the 
mother,  fixing  her  hind  legs  firmly  on  the  rock  behind,  stretched  her  body  to  the  utmost  length, 
planted  her  lore  feet  on  the  rock  above — thus  forming  of  her  back  a temporary  bridge  ; in  a moment 
the  young  passed  over  it,  when  the  hunter  sprang  into  the  niche,  making  sure  of  his  game ; but  all 
three  were  oft  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  and  the  bullets  he  instantly  discharged  were  expended 
in  vain,  leaving  him  to  exclaim — 
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“ My  gains  to-day  will  scarce 

Repay  my  break-neck  toil.” 

Another  remarkable  creature  of  this  sub-clivision  is  the  Cabrit,  or 
Pronghorn,  of  whoso  skull  we  give  an  engraving. 


ANTELOPES  OE  THE  DESERT. 


These  animals  have  a broad  nose,  with  the  nostrils  subvalvular,  and  lined 
with  bristles  within.  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  divides  them  into  two  groups. 

I. — The  Equine  Antelopes. 

The  neck  of  these  creatures,  with  its  mane 
the  tail,  and  the  general  contour  of  the  body, 
are  those  of  the  horse.  Their  action  and  gallop 
are  so  much  like  those  of  the  same  animal,  that 
a troop  of  them  scouring  the  plain  at  a distance 
might  easily  be  taken  for  quaggas,  or  zebras. 
The  head  and  horns,  however,  are  those  of  the 
buffalo,  and  the  legs  resemble  those  of  the  stag. 


THE  GNU* 


SKULL  OF  THE  CABRIT,  OR  PRONGHORN. 


This  animal  equals  a well-grown  ass  in  size,  ex- 
ceeding four  feet  in  height,  and  is  a native  of  the  wild  Karroos  of  South  Africa  and  the  hilly  district® 
where  it  roams  chiefly  in  large  herds,  which  migrate  according  to  the  seasons.  The  extent  of  its 


THE  HARNESSED  ANTELOPE. 

ran»e  in  the  interior  is  not  known.  So  far,  however,  as  travellers  have  penetrated,  herds  have  been 
met* and  chased ; for  its  flesh  is  prized  as  food  both  by  the  natives  and  the  colonists. 

The  gnus  are  approached  with  difficulty,  being  exceedingly  wild.  On  the  first  alarm,  away  scours 

♦ Antilope  Gnu.  Gmclin.— Comoclietes  Gnu.  Gray. 
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the  troop,  not  in  a tumultuous  mass,  but  in  single  file,  following  a leader.  Their  speed,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  vigour  and  compactness  of  the  body  and  limbs,  is  very  great.  Sometimes,  however, 
when  any  object  of  apprehension  appears,  they  do  not  exert  it,  but  plunge  about,  flinging  out  their 
heels,  butting  and  tossing  up  their  heads,  and  exhibiting  groat  fury.  But  seldom  do  they  venture  on 
an  attack,  unless  hard  pressed  or  wounded,  when  they  defend  themselves  with  desperation ; dropping  on 
their  knees,  they  dart  forward  on  their  assailants  with  extraordinary  force  and  impetuosity,  and,  unless 
he  be  cool  and  prepared,  he  cannot  escape  liis  fate. 

II. — Bovine  Antelopes. 

These  creatures  have  the  nose  moderately  broad,  with  a moderate  small  bald,  moist  muffle  ; 


THE  ELAND. 


the  horns  high  on  the  frontal  ridge  • the  grinders  rather  small,  without  supplemental  lobes  : the 
central  cutting  teeth  enlarged  at  the  end. 

THE  HARNESSED  ANTELOPE* 

The  singular  marks,  like  the  straps  of  harness,  which  appear  on  its  body,  have  given  this  animal  its 
name.  Its  habitat  is  Western  Africa.  A herd  of  these  creatures  lived  in  the  late  Earl  of  Derby’s 
menagerie  at  Knowsley ; and  a beautiful  specimen  may  bo  seen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

THE  ELAND. t 

fins  is  the  largest,  heaviest,  and  most  useful  of  all  the  antelopes.  It  is  the  gibier,  par  excellence,  of 
the  South  African  wilderness;  its  brisket  is  “ the  dainty  bit  to  set  before  the  king.”  On  the  death 
of  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  two  males  and  three  females,  one  of  which  had  been  born  at  Knowsley, 
became,  by  bequest,  the  property  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

lrngelAphns  script  us.  j Bopelaplms  Orcns.  Antilope  Orcas.  Pallas. 


the  giraffe  and  its  young 
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In  1853  the  first  calf  was  bora;  since  then  the  increase  has  been  great.  Herds  of  this  noble 
antelope  have  been  founded,  at  Hawkstone,  by  Viscount  Hill;  at  Taymouth,  by  the  Marquis  of  Bread- 
albane ; and  at  Tatton,  by  Lord  Egerton. 


THE  NILGAIE  * 

This  animal  is  superior  to  the  stag  in  stature;  it  is  more  powerful  and  muscular,  but  less  graceful  in 
its  proportions.  It  is  a native  of  the  north-western  provinces  of  India,  and  the  countries  between 
these  and  Persia,  where  it  is  said  to  be  very  abundant.  The  adult  male  differs  widely  from  the 
female  in  colour  : he  being  grayish-black,  and  she  a bright  yellowish  bay.  Though  ill-tempered  by 
fits,  these  animals  are  generally  docile  ; so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  India  they  are  occasionally  put  into 
harness.  They  breed  very  regularly  in  this  country. 

Having  thus  completed  the  sub-tribes  of  Bovece,  + into  which  the  tribe  Borina  is  divided,  we  pass 
on  to  consider  a tribe,  or  family,  of  Ruminants, f embracing  the  animals  properly  known  as  Deer. 

Since  Cuvier  described  several  specimens  from  the  study  of  the  horns  alone,  many  zoologists  have 
almost  entirely  depended  on  these  parts  for  the  character  of  the  species.  Colonel  H.  Smith  has  even 
separated  some  species  by  the  study  of  a single  horn.  But  the  facilities  offered  by  menageries  for  a 
particular  examination  of  these  animals,  have  shown  that  several  most  distinct,  but  allied  species — as 
the  stag  of  Canada  and  India — have  horns  so  similar  that,  by  these,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  shown  that  animals  of  .the  same  herd,  or  even  family,  and  sometimes 
even  the  same  specimen,  under  different  circumstances,  in  succeeding  years,  have  produced  horns  so  unlike 
one  another  in  size  and  form,  that  they  might  be  considered,  if  their  history  were  not  known,  as  horns 
of  very  different  species.  “ These  observations,”  says  M.  Pucheran,  “ and  the  examination  of  the 
different  cargoes  of  different  horns  which  are  imported  for  the  uses  of  the  cutler — each  cargo  of  which 
is  generally  collected  in  a single  locality,  and,  therefore,  would  most  probably  belong  to  a single  species 
peculiar  to  the  district — have  proved  to  me  that  the  horns  afford  a much  better  character  to  separate 
the  species  into  groups  than  to  distinguish  the  allied  species  from  one  another.” 

Dr.  J . E.  Gray  proposes  to  arrange  the  species  of  deer  into  three  sections,  according  to  the  positions 
of  certain  tufts  of  hair  on  the  hind  legs,  thus  : — 1.  A tuft  of  hair  below  the  middle  of  the  outside  of 
the  metatarsus.  2.  A tuft  of  hair  above  the  middle  of  the  outside  of  the  metatarsus ; and,  3.  A tuft 
of  hair  on  the  inside  of  the  hock.  These  tufts  have  the  advantage  of  being  found  in  both  sexes,  and 
in  all  ages,  so  that  they  can  be  consulted  when  the  horns  are  deficient. 

THE  ELK,  OR  MOOSE.§ 

Elk  is  a word  of  Celtic  origin,  “ elch whence  the  Swedish  “ celg  /”  the  Latin  word  alee,  or  alces , first 
occulting  in  the  writings  of  Ctesar,  but  also  used  by  Pliny,  is  merely  the  original  Celtic  adopted  into 
the  Roman  language. 

The  animal  so  called  is  the  largest  of  the  genus  : it  exceeds  the  horse  at  the  shoulders,  but  is  of  a 
rude  figure.  The  head  is  large  and  long,  having  the  muzzle  and  under  lip  covered  with  short  hair, 
which  is  very  projecting  and  flexible,  somewhat  like  that  of  the  tapir,  and  serves  to  draw  down,  or 
diiect  to  the  mouth,  the  shoots  and  twigs,  which  are  its  food.  The  eyes  are  small,  but  not  expressive ; 
the  ears  are  large  and  open ; the  neck  is  short  and  powerful ; and  the  withers  high  and  narrow — both 
sm  mounted  by  a coarse  mane  ; the  body  is  strong  and  stout ; the  legs  appear  disproportionately  long, 
and  the  steps  straggling  and  awkward.  The  horns  are  of  enormous  size — some  of  them  weighing  sixty 
pounds.  J wo  pendulous,  slender  dewlaps  of  loose  skin  hang  below  the  throat.  The  tail  is  short.  The 

haii,  w deli  is  I 'lack  at  the  tips,  gray  in  the  middle,  and  white  at  the  roots,  is  full,  long,  coarse,  and 
harsh.  * 

The  Elk  is  a native  of  the  wooded  wilds  of  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Scandinavia.  It  is  a long-lived 
anima  , an  < oes  not  attain  to  its  full  growth  till  after  its  fourteenth  year — at  least,  so  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sume ; oi,  up  to  t i.it  time,  its  horns,  which  are  of  a flat  form,  are  annually  provided  with  an  additional 

X *>'CtU  ’ t Boveiu,  Ovens,  Caprete,  Antilopeio.  f Cervidie,  or  Ccrvina. 

§ Aloes  Mulcliis.  Alces  Antiquorum.  Ruppel). 
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branch.  It  sheds  its  horns  about  the  month  of  February,  in  each  year.  They  are  perceptible  nine 
months  after  its  birth.  I1  or  the  first  year,  they  are  cylindrical  and  stout;  the  second  year,  they  are  about 
a foot  in  length,  and  not  branched ; the  third  year,  two  points  are  discernible  ; the  fourth  year,  three  ; 
the  fifth  year,  they  are  full  grown  in  length.  From  that  time  forward  they  yearly  increase  in  breadth 
and  in  the  number  of  branches,  until  there  are  as  many  as  fourteen  on  each  horn. 

By  nature,  the  elk  is  timorous,  and  it  usually  flies  at  the  sight  of  man.  When  excited,  its 
weapons  are  its  horns  and  hoofs,  and  so  forcibly  does  it  strike  with  the  latter  as  to  destroy  a wolf,  or 
other  large  animal,  at  a single  blow.  At  such  times,  the  hair  on  its  neck  is  said  to  bristle  up  like  the 
mane  of  a lion,  which  gives  it  a wild  and  frightful  appearance. 

The  elk  is  easily  domesticated.  Formerly,  these  animals  were  used  in  Sweden  to  draw  sledges; 
but,  owing  to  their  speed  in  accelerating  the  flight  of  criminals,  their  use  was  prohibited  under  heavy 
penalties.  The  flesh  of  the  elk  is  very  excellent. 

The  elk  is  also  found  in  the  northern  regions  of  America,  where,  by  a corruption  of  the  Cree- 
Indian  name  “ moosoa,”  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Moose  cleer.  It  remains  to  be  decided 
whether  or  not  there  is  a variety  of  species. 

The  movements  of  the  elk  are  rather  heavy,  from  the  great  height  of  its  shoulders ; it  does  not 
gallop,  like  others  of  the  deer  kind,  but  advances  at  a shuffling  kind  of  amble ; while  its  hoofs, 
striking  against  one  another,  make  a strange  crackling  sound,  which  is  heard  at  a considerable 
distance.  Its  speed,  however,  is  great.  During  the  winter,  it  lives  chiefly  on  wooded  hills ; in 
summer,  it  frequents  the  swampy  sides  of  rivers  and  lakes,  often  going  deep  in  the  water,  to  escape 
flies  and  gnats. 

According  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  this  animal  has  the  sense  of  hearing  in  very  great  perfection, 
and  is  the  most  shy  and  wary  of  all  the  deer  species ; and,  on  this  account,  the  art  of  moose  hunting 
is  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  an  Indian’s  acquirements — particularly  by  the  Crees,  who  consider 
themselves  able  to  instinct  the  hunters  of  every  other  tribe. 

In  a natural  state,  it  appears  to  lead  a solitary  life — each  one  acting  independently  of  its  fellows. 
The  males,  it  is  said,  sometimes  weigh  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  pounds.  The  moose,  if  taken  young, 
is  easily  domesticated.  M.  D’Obsonville,  while  in  Sumatra,  procured  one  when  ten  or  twelve  days  old, 
which  he  kept  till  it  was  upwards  of  two  years  of  age,  without  restraining  it  in  any  way.  He 
sometimes  made  it  draw  and  carry  burdens.  It  always  came  at  his  call,  and  showed  no  signs  of  impa- 
tience, except  when  taken  from  its  master,  to  whom  it  became  strongly  attached.  When  he  left  the 
island,  he  presented  it  to  the  Governor-General.  It  was  sent  to  the  country  seat  of  that  gentleman, 
and,  being  kept  by  a chain,  and  away  from  company,  it  became  furious,  and  could  only  be  approached 
with  danger.  Even  its  keeper,  who  fed  it,  durst  not  approach  it.  “ After  some  months,”  says  M. 
D’Obsonville,  “ I returned.  It  knew  me  at  a great  distance,  and  used  all  its  efforts  to  get  at  me.  I 
ran  to  meet  it,  and  I shall  never  forget  the  impression  which  the  transport  and  caresses,  lavished  upon 
me  by  this  attached  creature,  produced.” 


THE  REIN-DEER.* 

The  adult  male  of  this  species,  in  a wild  state,  is  the  size  of  a stag,  or  from  about  four  feet  and  a half 
to  five-feet  high  ; but  the  female  is  less  than  the  hind.  As  to  colour,  it  is  of  a dusky-brown  above, 
and  white  beneath.  The  space  between  the  eyes  is  black.  The  hair  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is 
much  longer  than  on  any  other  place.  The  hoofs  are  large,  long,  and  black.  The  female  of  this  species 
has  horns  as  well  as  the  male  ; but  those  of  the  latter  are  much  larger.  These  are  long,  slender, 
branched,  and  upright,  furnished  with  brown  antlers,  with  widely-expanded  and  palmated  tips,  directed 
forwards. 

These  animals  swim  with  great  facility,  and  are  so  buoyant  as  to  keep  half  of  the  back  above  water  ; 
and  the  great  size  of  their  feet  enables  them  to  make  rapid  way  across  even  the  strongest  currents. 
They  defend  themselves  with  great  energy,  kicking  furiously  with  the  hind  feet,  when  attacked  by  the 
wolf,  and  seldom  failing  to  repel  a single  one. 

To  the  Laplanders,  the  rein-deer  is  a substitute  for  the  horse  and  cow,  goat  and  sheep.  These 


* Cervus  Turandus.  Linmeus. 
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animals  draw  sledges,  even  across  the  snows,  in  which  the  breadth  of  their  hoofs  prevents  their 
sinking.  With  two  of  them  yoked  in  a sledge,  the  Laplander,  it  is  said,  will  travel  upwards  of  a 
hundred  English  miles  a-day. 

At  the  palace  of  Drotningholm,  in  Sweden,  there  is  a portrait  of  a rein-deer,  which  is  repre- 
sented, on  an  occasion  of  emergency,  to  have  drawn  an  officer  with  important  dispatches  the  incredible 
distance  of  eight  hundred  English  miles  in  forty-eight  hours.  The  event  is  stated  to  have  happened 
in  1G99,  and  tradition  adds  that  the  deer  dropped  down  lifeless  on  its  arrival. 

M.  Pictet,  a French  astronomer,  made  some  experiments,  in  the  year  1709,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  speed  of  the  rein-deer,  when  exerted  to  the  full,  for  a short  distance.  Of  three  deer  yoked  to  light 
sledges,  the  first  performed  three  thousand  and  eighty-nine  feet  eight  inches  in  two  minutes — that  is 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  nineteen  miles  an  hour ; the  second  did  the  same  distance  in  three  minutes,  and 
the  third  in  three  minutes  twenty-six  seconds. 

The  rein-deer  feeds  on  two  kinds  of  lichen,*  the  buds  of  coniferous  evergreens,  and  other  Arctic 
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plants.  During  the  summer,  it  migrates  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of 
various  insects,  which  are  a pest  to  it,  especially  the  Oestrus  Tarandi — the  very  hum  of  which  will 
put  a whole  herd  of  deer  to  flight.  This  insect  penetrates  the  skin  of  the  deer,  and  deposits  its  eggs 
under  it : this  produces  a painful  inflammation,  the  larva;  feeding  on  the  juices  which  are  secreted 
until  they  assume  the  winged  state. 

lit  summer,  the  coat  of  the  rein-deer  assumes  a deeper  hue  than  in  winter ; and  the  young  animal 
ms  a s 1 darker  tinge  than  the  adult.  The  general  colour  of  the  upper  part  is  of  a dark  brown— all 
ie  iairs  >eing  more  or  less  deeply  tipped  with  that  colour,  and  of  a grayish  white  at  the  base.  As 
ic  wmer  approaches,  the  brown  assumes  a grayish  tinge— the  whole  of  the  under  parts  retaining  ihe 
same  » :«  c o grayish  white  throughout  the  year.  The  feet  are  almost  always  marked  immediately 
a mve  ie  100  s with  a band  of  white.  Occasionally,  the  entire  coat  puts  on  this  white  appearance  : 
an.  spo  a or  mo  led  deer  are  said  to  be  by  no  means  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  Lapland,  but  are 

still  more  frequent  in  Siberia.  The  fur  of  the  latter  is  of  a finer  quality  than  that  of  the  other 
varieties. 


Lichen  rangcrifinus.  L.  Ialandictu. 
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THE  STAG, 


THE  HIND,  AND  THE  FAWN. 


All  travellers  agree  in  stating  that  there  is  no  kind  of  covering  so  fitted  for  the  Arctic  regions,  or 
so  capable  of  resisting  intense  cold,  as  the  skin  of  the  rein-deer.  “The  hairs  composing  their  coat, 
says  Mr.  Brooke,  “are,  indeed,  ro  thick,  that  it  is  hardly  possible,  by  separating  them  in  any  way,  to 
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discover  the  least  portion  of  the  naked  hide.”  This  remark  had  been  previously  made  by  Linnaeus ; 
and  Sir  John  Richardson  affirms  that  a suit  of  clothing  made  of  deer-skin  “ is  so  impervious  to  the 
cold  that,  with  the  addition  of  a blanket  of  the  same  material,  any  one  so  clothed  may  bivouac  on  the 
snow  with  safety,  in  the  most  intense  cold  of  an  Arctic  winter’s  night.”  The  winter  clothing  of  all  the 
tribes  inhabiting  the  Ai-ctic  circle  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  this  inestimable  fur. 

An  attempt  to  naturalise  this  species  in  Great  Britain  was  made,  in  1823,  by  Mr.  Bollock,  but 
failed.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  a Norwegian,  with  five  deer,  arrived  in  England,  which  were 
conveyed  to  the  seat  of  a gentleman  in  Worcestershire.  There  they  remained  during  the  winter,  and 
were  fed  with  the  lichen  rangerijinus.  They  continued  healthy  until  the  following  April,  when  they 
were  removed  to  Clee  Hill,  on  the  highest  part  of  which  that  lichen  grows  in  great  abundance.  All, 
however,  died  before  long.  A similar  attempt  was  made  in  Ireland  ; but  with  no  better  success. 

In  America,  according  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  there  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  the  rein-deer  : 
the  one  called  “the  barren  ground  Caribou  the  other,  “the  woodland  Caribou.”  “The  former,”  he 
says,  “ is  small  of  stature,  and  weighs  so  little,  that  I have  seen  a Canadian  voyager  throw  a full- 
grown  doe  on  his  shoulder,  and  carry  it  as  an  English  butcher  would  a sheep.  The  bucks  are  of 
larger  size,  and  weigh,  when  in  good  condition,  from  ninety  to  a hundred  and  thirty  pounds.  When 
lean,  the  flesh  is  insipid ; when  fat,  and  in  season,  it  is  superior  to  that  of  the  finest  English  venison. 

The  Chippewyans,  the  Copper  Indians,  the  Dog-ribs,  and  Hare  Indians  of  the  Great  Bear 

Lake,  would  be  totally  unable  to  inhabit  their  barren  grounds,  were  it  not  for  the  immense  herds  of  this 
deer  that  exist  there.  Of  the  Caribou  horns  they  form  their  fish-spears  and  hooks ; and,  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  European  iron,  ice-chisels  and  various  other  utensils  were  likewise  made  of 
them.  The  hide,  dressed  with  the  fur  on,  is  excellent  for  winter  clothing,  and  supplies  the  place  both 
of  blanket  and  feather-bed  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  Arctic  wilds.” 

The  woodland  Caribou  is  larger,  scarcer,  with  smaller  horns,  and  vastly  inferior  as  food  ; its 
proper  country  -is  a strip  of  low,  primitive  rocks,  well  clothed  with  wood,  about  a hundred  miles  wide, 
and  extending  at  the  distance  of  eighty  or  a hundred  miles  from  the  shoi-es  of  Hudson’s  Bay, 
from  Athapescow  Lake  to  Lake  Superior,  whence  the  herds  travel  southwards  in  the  spring,  contrary 
to  the  usual  routine. 


THE  STAG,  OR  RED  DEER* 

This  animal,  if  we  regard  the  elegance  of  his  form,  the  flexibility  of  his  limbs,  his  bold,  branching 
horns,  and  the  lightness  of  his  motions,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  deer  kind.  The  incisor  teeth,  in 
the  louver  jaw  alone,  are  eight ; there  are  six  grinders  on  each  side,  above  and  below.  Beneath  the 
inner  angle  of  the  eye  there  is  a deep  slit,  generally  known  as  the  lachrymal  sinus,' of  the  use  of  which 
little  is  known.  The  ears  are  large  and  pointed. 

The  antlers  of  the  male  stag  are  osseous  structures,  supported  on  short  and  solid  tubercles  of  the 
frontal  bone.  After  remaining  nearly  a year,  they  are  cast  off,  and  soon  replaced  by  a newly-formed 
antler,  which  is  of  a larger  size  than  the  one  that  was  lost.  It  often  weighs  nearly  thirty  pounds,  and 
has  been  known  to  be  completely  formed  in  ten  weeks  from  the  time  of  its  first  appearance.  There  is 
no  other  instance  in  the  animal  kingdom  of  so  rapid  a growth  ; which  is  the  more  remarkable  from  its 
occurring  in  a small  part  of  the  system,  and  in  a bony  structure.  After  the  antler  has  attained  its  full 
size,  a deposition  of  osseous  substance  still  continues  at  its  base,  around  the  trunks  of  the  arteries, 
which  proceed  along  the  investing  membrane  of  the  bone  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  nourish- 
ment. The  accumulation  of  this  substance  cuuses  a ring,  called  the  burr,  round  that  part  of  the 
an  er , and,  by  encroaching  on  the  arteries  themselves,  it  gradually  diminishes  their  capacity  of 
conveying  blood,  and  they  at  length  become  entirely  obliterated.  The  bone,  no  longer  receiving  a 
superabundant  nourishment,  ceases  to  grow  ; the  integuments  which  covered  it  decay,  and,  becoming 
diy  and  shrivelled,  are  torn  by  rubbing  against  trees,  and  peel  off  in  long  shreds,  leaving  the  antler 
exposed,  which,  by  the  continued  effects  of  the  same  kind  of  friction,  soon  acquires  a polished  surface. 

The  antler,  sufficiently  nourished  during  many  months  by  its  own  interior  vessels,  continues  in  a 
living  state,  and  preserves  its  connection  with  the  system ; but  at  length  the  arteries  shrink,  and 

* Cervua  Elaphus. 
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become  by  degrees  obliterated.  The  antler  dies  in  consequence,  and,  although  it  continues  to  adhere 
to  the  skull,  it  is  only  as  a foreign  body,  and  it  is  not  long  destined  to  remain  thus  attached ; for  the 
absorbent  vessels  are  now  actively  employed  in  scooping  out  a groove  of  separation  between  the  living 
and  the  decayed  substance,  at  the  place  where  the  base  of  the  antler  is  contiguous  to  the  frontal  bone. 
As  soon  as  this  has  proceeded  to  a sufficient  depth,  the  adhesion  ceases,  and  the  slightest  concussion 
occasions  the  fall  of  the  whole  structure.  After  the  separation  of  the  antler,  the  eminence  of  the 
frontal  bone  on  which  it  stood  is  left  rough  and  uneven,  like  that  of  a fractured  part ; but  the  sur- 
rounding integuments  soon  close  over,  and  cover  it  completely,  until  the  period  arrives  when  it  is  to 
be  replaced  by  a new  antler,  which  exhibits  the  same  succession  of  phenomena  in  its  growth  and  decay 
as  its  predecessor,  only  that  its  development  is  usually  carried  further,  the  new  stem  being  both  thicker 
and  longer,  and  the  branches  widei’,  and  more  numerous.  The  antler  of  each  successive  year  has, 
consequently,  a different  form  from  that  of  the  preceding ; and  when  the  animal  has  attained  a certain 
age,  the  extremities  of  the  branches  present  broad  expansions  of  bone,  which  the  antlers  of  an  early 
growth  had  never  exhibited. 

Stag-hunting  has  been  a favourite  pastime  from  very  remote  periods.  In  Britain,  large  tracts  of 
land  were  set  apart  for  making  forests,  as  a shelter  to  these  animals ; even  villages  and  sacred  edifices 
were  destroyed,  and  their  site  changed  into  a wide  waste.  In  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I.,  it  was  considered  more  criminal  to  kill  a beast  of  chase  than  a human  being.  In  after 
times,  while  immense  ti-acts  yet  lay  wild  and  unbroken  by  the  plough,  deer  abounded  in  much  greater 
numbers  than  at  present,  protected,  too,  by  the  severest  laws.  The  stealer  of  deer  and  the  outlaw  were 
then  convertible  terms ; and  the  ballads  of  our  rude  forefathers  celebrate  the  deeds  of  men  who,  in 
defiance  of  the  edicts  of  absolute  monarchs,  “ bent  their  bows,  and  lived  upon  the  chase.”  The  names 
of  Clym  of  the  Clough,  William  of  Cloudesley,  and  especially  of  Robin  Hood,  interwoven  in  the 
fabric  of  these  songs,  are  well  known.  “ Chevy  Chase  ” is  one  of  our  legends  of  deadly  feud.  The 
stag-hounds  that  formerly  roused  the  deer  on  the  moors  of  the  west  of  England  are  at  present 
dispersed.  Few,  or  none,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  New  Forest,  nor  in  Woolmer  Forest,  in  Hampshire, 
where  they  were  once  numerous;  nor  do  any  now  remain  in  Epping  Forest.  Of  stag-hunting,  how- 
ever, we  occasionally  hear  in  England. 

But  in  the  central  part  of  the  Grampians  there  are  still  large  herds  of  red  deer.  They  frequent 
the  southern  part  of  the  bleak,  and,  generally  speaking,  naked  ridge  of  Miniguy,  which  lies  between 
the  Glen  of  Athol  on  the  south,  and  Badenach  on  the  north,  and  between  the  lofty  summits  of  Ben-y- 
Glae  on  the  east,  and  the  Pass  of  Dalnarardoch  on  the  west.  The  greater  part  of  this  ridge  is  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Athol ; though  many  deer  are  found  on  the  lands  which  belonged  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Gordon,  and  others,  towards  the  east. ' 

The  deer  are  seldom  on  the  summits,  but  generally  in  the  glens,  of  the  Tilt  and  Bruar.  They 
are  often  seen  in  herds  of  upwards  of  a thousand ; and  when,  in  a track  where  there  is  no  human 
abode  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  a long  line  of  bucks  appear  on  a height,  with  their  branching  horns 
relieved  against  a clear  mountain  sky,  the  sight  is  very  imposing.  The  forest  ol  Athol,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  thousand  acres,  is  devoted  to  red-deer  ; they  exist  in  Mar  Forest,  and  Glenarty,  and  in  the 
western  districts  of  Ross  and  Sutherland. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  vividness  of  the  following  picture  from  the  pencil  of  Scott  : — 


“The  antlered  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprang  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste; 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took, 

The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook; 
Like  crested  leader,  proud  and  high, 
Tossed  bis  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky, 

A moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 

A moment  snuffed  the  tainted  gale; 


A moment  listened  to  the  cry, 

That  thickened  as  the  chase  drew  nigh; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared, 

With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  cleared ; 
And  stretching  forward  free  and  far, 

Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam  Var.” 


Of  the  prodigious  strength  of  the  stag  when  chased,  the  instances  are  numerous.  One  of  these 
animals,  which  had  afforded  the  late  Lord  Derby’s  hounds  a very  fine  run,  leaped  a boarded  gate  into 
a gentleman’s  grounds,  with  a spiked  roller  on  the  top  of  it,  the  height  of  the  gate  and  roller  being 
eight  feet  four  inches.  The  feat  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  deer  was  apparently  run  down  at 
the  time,  with  hounds  snatching  at  his  haunches,  as  he  came  down  the  road  from  whence  he  took  the 
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leap.  In  the  New  Forest  there  is  a celebrated  spot  called  the  “ Deer’s  Leap,”  where  a stag  was  once 
shot,  and,  in  the  agony  of  death,  collecting  his  strength,  gave  a bound  which  astonished  all  who  saw  it. 
It  is  commemorated  by  two  posts,  fixed  at  the  extremities  of  the  leap ; the  space  between  them  is 
something  more  than  eighteen  yards  ! 

A touching  picture  is  thus  conveyed  of  the  sufferings  of  the  chased  stag,  by  the  first  I»rd  to  the 
banished  Duke,  as  he  alludes  to  “the  melancholy  Jaques  : ” — 


“ To-day,  my  Lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  steal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood; 

° To  the  which  place  a poor  sequester’d  stag, 
That  from  the  hunters’  aim  had  ta’en  a hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish ; and  indeed,  my  lord, 
The  wretched  animal  heav’d  forth  such  groans, 


That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting ; and  the  big  round  tears 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase;  and  thus  the  hairy  fool, 

Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 

Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  with  tears.” 


PYRAMID  OF  STAGS’  HORNS. 


Drain c it  C0'ls‘s^nS  entirely  ol  the  horns  of  stags,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  found  on  a 

antiauitv  ’‘e:)r  tllG  Junctlon  of  tlie  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers  in  America.  So  great  is  its 
Ticonle  have  glV<^  th®  liame  to  the  surrounding  district  of  the  “Stags’  Prairie.”  The  white 

ments  exist  hV"  ’ i'  ^ 7^  Penetl-ated  so  far  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  No  towns  or  settle- 

an  "Z  "r  “T?  ^ 0cC"sio'"'1h. 

monument.  Of  it,  origin  noli!-  , ’ “ A T*1"  ’*.1“  “U  singular 

among  them  hold  it  in  (V  s ‘ nown,  except  that  it  is  Indian;  and  it  is  said  that  the  hunters 

rim,  „f  a,ir  *■  **  «. 

specimen  will, out  disarranging  the  y co“tn,ctc<I  tl,at  11 18  » ™S>» 
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Giraffa,  the  Cameleopard  of  Pennant  and  other  authors,  is  a genus  of  ruminants,  with  persistent 
horns  common  to  both  sexes,  comprising  the  tallest  of  the  known  quadrupeds.  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray,  makes 


SKBLBTON  OF  THE  GIRAFFE. 


this  genus  the  type  ol  a tribe.* 
at  the  tip. 


The  horns  are  covered  with  a hairy  skin,  and  there  is  a tuft  of  hair 
* Girnffina. 
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Giraffa  has  the  following  characters  : — Lip  not  grooved,  entirely  covered  with  hair,  much  pro- 
duced before  the  nostril ; tongue  very  extensile ; neck  very  long ; body  short : hinder  legs  short ; 
false  hoof  none;  tail  elongate,  with  a tuft  of  thick  hair  at  the  end.  The  following  is  the  only 

species : — 


THE  GIRAFFE  * 


Amidst  the  variations  of  animal  structure  we  may  perceive  the  same  laws  of  analogy  connecting 
the  whole  into  one  series,  and  assimilating  them  all  to  one  common  standard.  The  same  organ,  how- 
ever modified  in  its  shape  and  size,  however  stunted  in  one  or  developed  in  another,  is  always  found 
in  its  appropriate  place,  and  retains  the  same  connections  with  adjacent  organs,  whether  we  seek  it  in 
the  carnivorous  or  herbivorous  quadruped  ; in  the  inhabitant  of  the  land  or  the  water ; in  the 
denizen  of  the  frigid  or  of  the  torrid  zone  ; or  in  animals  of  the  most  diminutive  or  the  most 
colossal  stature. 

As  an  example,  we  may  take  the  vertebras  of  the  neck.  It  is  a universal  law,  that  this  part  ot 
the  spinal  column  shall,  in  every  animal  of  the  class  mammalia,  consist  of  neither  more  lior  less  than 
seven  vertebrae.  Whatever  be  the  length  or  the  shortness  of  the  neck,  whether  it  be  compressed  into 
a small  space,  as  in  the  elephant  and  the  mole ; whether  it  be  lengthened  to  allow  the  head  to  reach 
the  ground,  as  in  the  horse,  or  the  ox  ; or  whether  it  be  excessively  prolonged,  as  in  the  giraffe  ; still 
this  same  constant  number  is  preserved  in  the  vertebrae,  which  it  contains.  When  the  neck  is  long, 
each  individual  vertebra  must  necessarily  be  lengthened  in  the  same  proportion  ; and  thus,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck  consist  of  seven  very  long  tubes,  joined  together,  endwise, 
with  scarcely  any  development  of  spinous  processes,  lest  they  should  impede  the  bending  of  the  neck. 
A man  who  looks  at  the  skeleton  of  a giraffe  for  the  first  time,  and  without  previous  knowledge  of  its 
structure,  must  be  struck  at  finding  that  the  towering  neck  consists  of  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
bones  that  form  his  own  ; and  yet  such  is  the  fact.  The  skull  is  light  and  thin.  The  horns  are  con- 
sidered by  Dr.  Riippell — who,  during  his  travels  in  Northern  Africa,  obtained  in  Nubia  and  Kordofan 
three  specimens,  two  males  and  one  female — as  constituting  the  principal  generic  character,  they  being 
formed  by  distinct  bones,  united  to  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones  by  a very  obvious  suture,  and  ex- 
hibiting throughout  the  same  structure  as  the  other  bones.  In  both  sexes,  he  observes,  one  of  these 
abnormal  bones  is  situated  on  each  branch  of  the  coronal  suture,  and  the  male  possesses  an  additional 
one,  placed  more  anteriorly,  and  occupying  the  middle  of  the  frontal  suture. 

The  giraffe  wants  the  receptacle  for  water  which  the  camel  and  dromedary  possess.  The  nostrils 
are  provided  with  cutaneous  sphincter  muscles,  and  can  be  shut  at  will,  like  the  eyes.  Oven  supposes 
that  the  object  of  this  mechanism  is,  wheii  the  desert  storms  arise,  to  keep  out  the  sand.  The  horny 
hoofs  are  divided,  and  the  two  small  lateral  toes,  generally  seen  in  true  ruminants,  are  wanting. 

So  remarkable  is  the  tongue  of  the  giraffe,  that  Sir  Everard  Home  prepared  a “ Memoir”  upon 
ft,  after  an  examination  of  unprecedented  minuteness.  According  to  that  eminent  physiologist,  this’ 
member  is  to  be  considered  as  a congeries  of  muscles  acting  on  one  another,  and,  in  this  respect,  differing 
bom  muscles  applied  to  bones  and  other  solid  substances ; and  having,  indeed,  so  many,  peculiarities  as 
to  gh  e it  a claim  to  be  regarded  separately  from  the  tongues  of  other  animals,  and  as  a construction 
in  which  there  is  a greater  variety  of  actions  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  others.  It  not  only  performs 
the  office  of  the  organ  of  taste,  but  it  has,  besides,  nearly  all  the  powers  of  the  elephant’s  proboscis, 
though  not  possessed  of  the  same  strength. 

I hey  differ,  indeed,  in  one  being  an  elongation  of  the  organ  of  smell,  the  other  of  the  organ  of 
taste.  Urn  proboscis  is  restrained  from  elongation  in  extent  beyond  one  inch,  by  means  of  the  carti- 
laginous tubes  it  contains ; but  the  giraffe’s  tongue,  which — when  extended  after  death — is  seventeen 
me  ies  ong,  can,  in  the  living  body,  be  so  diminished  in  size  as  to  be  inclosed  within  the  animal’s 
°i  t ns  alteration  in  bulk,  some  peculiar  mechanism  is  required ; since  a muscle,  whether 
c iactei  01  ii  .ixi  il,  occupies  exactly  the  same  space.  The  chameleon,  it  is  true,  has  the  power  of 
tm0  t ic  point  of  its  tongue  to  the  extent  of  twelve  inches,  and  catching  a fly  at  that  distance ; but 


* G.  (Camelopardalis;  Cervus  Camelopardalis:  Linn™, a.  C.  Capcnsis:  Gcoffrov,  Ogilhy. 
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there  is  a conical  bone  in  the  middle  of  a muscular  tube,  to  give  it  direction,  and,  by  its  form,  when 
the  circular  libres  press  upon  it,  to  make  them  slide  forward. 

Having  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  internal  structure  of  the  giraffe’s  tongue  after  death,  Sir 
Everard  was  of  opinion  that  the  change  of  size  is  effected  by  the  organ  containing  a reservoir  out  of 
the  course  of  the  circulation,  which  can  be  filled  with  blood  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  so  as  to  give  it 
rigidity,  and  enable  it  to  extend  itself  for  the  • performance  of  the  different  actions  in  which  it  is 
employed,  with  the"  smallest  possible  degree  of  muscular  exertion.  It  occurred  to  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  means  by  which  the  giraffe’s  tongue  is  able  to  apply  itself  to  such 
various  purposes — whether  that  which  appeared  to  him  probable,  or  any  other — something  similar 
would  be  met  with  in  other  animals  ; particularly  in  the  tongue  of  the  deer,  which,  after  death,  readily 
admits  of  being  drawn  out  to'  the  extent  of  eight  inches,  though,  when  immersed  in  spirits,  it  con- 
tracts to  five  inches. 

For  the  purpose  of  such  an  examination.,  a deer’s  tongue,  recently  after  the  animal’s  death,  was 
filled  with  minute  red  injection,  so  as  to  distend  the  arteries,  and  show  the  eourse  of  circulation  in 
them  to  the  greatest  advantage.  This  tongue  was  afterwards  divided  longitudinally  in  a perpendicular 
direction,  and  also  in  a horizontal  one,  to  show  the  muscles  of  which  it  was  composed,  as  well  as  the 
other  parts  that  it  contained.  From  this  examination,  it  appeared  that  the  structure  of  the  tongue  of 
quadrupeds,  generally,  is  as  follows  : — 

It  is  longitudinally  divided  into  two  equal  portions  by  a middle  line.  The  muscular  structure 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  interior  substance,  receiving  a large  supply  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels  from 
a lateral  nerve  and  artery  that  pass  along  the  outer  edge  : these  are  imbedded  in  a very  loose  cellular 
tissue,  the  texture  of  which  admits  of  the  blood-vessels  being  distended  to  a very  great  degree.  Beyond 
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this  tissue,  surrounding  and  forming  a case  for  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  the  organ,  is 
a strong  and  very  elastic  covering  of  some  thickness,  which  yields,  when  the  muscles  and  trunks  of  the 
arteries  ai-e  distended  with  blood,  so  as  to  give  both  extent  and  rigidity  to  the  organ,  and  to  admit  of 
the  different  actions  in  which  it  is  employed. 

“ There  can  be  no  doubt,”  says  Sir  Everard,  “ of  the  structure  of  the  giraffe’s  tongue  being  the  same  ; 
its  actions  depending  on  the  combined  powers  of  muscular  contraction  and  elasticity  ; its  increase  and  di- 
minution of  size  arising  from  the  blood-vessels  being  at  one  time  loaded  with  blood,  and  at  another  empty.’ 

This  organ,  as  the  engraving  will  show,  has  numerous  papillae  on  the  surface,  and  it  is  very 
smooth  when  they  are  not  raised,  as  they  can  be  at  pleasure.  When  raised,  the  surface  is  not  only 
rougher,  but  slightly  adhesive.  It  is  spotted,  also,  but  the  spots  are  not  raised,  and  there  is  a black 
rete  mucpmm,  to  prevent,  most  probably,  the  surface  being  blistered  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

The  giraffe— which  has  been  humorously  described  as  “an  antelope  run  to  seed”— is  fond  of  a 
wooded  country.  The  leaves  of  trees  are  its  principal  food,  and  especially  a species  of  mimosa..  Green 
herbs  are  also  veiy  agreeable  to  it ; but  its  structure  does  not  admit  of  its  feeding  on  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  domestic  animals,  as  the  ox  or  the  horse.  It  is  obliged  to  straddle  widely  ; its  two  fore 
feet  are  gradually  stretched  widely  apart  from  each  other,  and  itaneck,  being  then  bent  into  a semicircular 
form,  the  giraffe  is  thus  enabled  to  collect  the  grass.  The  tongue,  also,  has  the  power  of  motion  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  extension,  so  as  to  perform,  in  miniature,  the  office 
of  an  elephant’s  proboscis.  Coiling  this  member  round  the  branches  of  trees,  it  draws  them  down  betwec  n 
its  very  movable  and  flexible  lips,  and  thus  nips  off  the  tender  portions.  The  tongue  can  taper  to  a 
point,  and  is  said  to  be  capable  of  being  inserted  into  a ling. 
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Another  fact  is  equally  worthy  of  notice.  The  giraffe  has  the  fore  legs  much  longer  than  the 
hinder.  The  object  of  this  conformation  was  most  probably  to  elevate  the  anterior  part  of  the  spine, 
so  as  to  raise  the  head  as  much  as  possible,  and  also  to  give  a considerable  inclination  to  the  whole 
column,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  more  equally  the  weight  of  the  head,  and  of  the  very  long  neck, 
upon  all  the  legs ; for  the  length  of  the  neck  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  trunk.  It  is  evident,  that  if 
the  body  had  been  placed  in  the  usual  horizontal  position,  the  anterior  extremities  would  have  had  to 
support  the  whole  of  the  enormous  weight  of  this  neck  and  head.  This  peculiarity  of  structure, 
however,  introduces  considerable  modifications  in  the  mode  of  progression  of  the  animal.  The  ordinary 
pace  of  the  giraffe  is  an  amble  ; but  it  has  also  a slower  walking  pace,  and,  occasionally,  a gallop.  In 
the  amble,  its  undulation  is  so  considerable  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  lame. 

In  man,  the  eyes — protected  by  the  edge  of  the  over- arching  forehead,  from  which  arise  the 
eyebrows — look  forward,  and  have  a comparatively  bounded  range  of  vision.  In  inferior  creatures, 
especially  the  timid  and  gentle,  as  the  deer  and  the  hare,  each  eye  is  situated  laterally,  looking  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  head,  and  is  large  and  projecting.  The  sphere  of  vision  is  thus  extended,  so  that 
the  approach  of  enemies,  numerous  as  they  are,  may  be  more  readily  discerned.  But  in  the  giraffe,  this 
projection  of  the  eye  is  so  great  that,  in  connection  with  its  lateral  position,  the  animal  is  nearly  as 
capable  of  seeing  behind  as  before  : hence  arises  one  of  the  difficulties,  which  the  hunter  experiences 
of  getting  within  gun-shot.  If,  too,  the  giraffe  is- surprised,  or  run  down,  it  ean  most  accurately  direct 
the  storm  of  kicks  by  which  it  is  accustomed  to  defend  itself. 

Giraffes,  brought  over  by  M.  Thibaut,  succeeded  most  remarkably  ; and  the  female  gave  birth 
to  no  less  than  seven  fawns  before  her  death,  in  October,  1853.  The  fine  male,  still  in  the  Zoological 
Society’s  possession,  was  the  fourth  of  these  ; he  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  April,  181G.  He  is 
indeed  a noble  fellow;  standing  about  seventeen  feet  high.  When  he  strides  out  into  the  inclosure, 
high  up  as  the  trees  are  protected  by  boarding,  he  yet  manages  to  browse  as  in  his  African  forests,  and 
it  is  then  that  the  visitor  sees  the  full  beauty  of  the  animal,  which  is  lost  in  the  house. 

The  giraffe,  it  may  be  added,  in  spite  of  his  mild  and  melancholy  loolc,  fights  ferociously  with  his 
kiud  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Two  males  once  battled  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  so  furiously, 
that  the  horn  of  one  of  them  was  actually  driven  into  the  head  of  the  other.  Their  method  of  fighting 
is  very  peculiar  : stretching  out  their  fore  and  hind  legs,  like  a rocking-horse,  they  use  their  heads  as 
a blacksmith  would  a sledge-hammer,  and  swinging  the  vertebral  column  in  a manner  calculated,  one 
woxdd  think,  to  break  it,  they  bring  the  full  force  of  the  horns  -to  bear  on  then-  antagonist's  skull. 
I he  blow  is  severe  in  the  extreme,  and  every  preeaxition  is  taken  to  prevent  such  conflicts. 

Ihe  possession  of  these  creatures  has  led  Professor  Owen  to  conclude  that  the  middle  protuberance 
arising  from  the  head  is  not  a true  horn,  articulated  by  a suture,  but  merely  a thickening  of  the 
os  frontis. 

I hough,  as  we  have  stated,  there,  is  but  one  species  of  the  giraffe,  there  is  a pale  variety,  which 
has  various  synonyms.*  - * 

Linnaeus  separated  from  the  rest  a family  + of  ruminants,  from  one  of  the  species  producing  the 
veil-known  substance  called  musk,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  animal  is  eagerly  hunted  in  the  region  it 
frequents,  namely,  the  high  mountain  ranges  in  China,  Thibet,  Tonquin,  Pegu,  and  also  Southern 
laitary.  The  musk-deer  is  the  chief  species  of  this  group  in  which  this  secretion  is  produced. 


THE  MUSK-DEER. J ' . 

'i  i * ^ e'lllaL  a roebuck  in  size  and  stature,  while  the  rest  of  the  family  are  extremely  small 

f.i  exc<  < < "ig  a hare  in  size,  1 he  muzzle  is  naked.  There  are  long  canines  in  the  upper  jav 

i,ressed,,'m!h’1i,,iOJe!trig,  ]clowuwards>  aiul  coming  out  from  between  the  lips.  These  canines  are  com 

....  ' f ’ a"'  10(1  backwards,  and  have  a sharp  posterior  cutting  edge.  In  the  true  musk  the- 
are  at  least  three  inches  in  length. 

picas:  Ogi?by°^  ^ll.wpica:  Sandoval]  Camelopardalis  Sennaucnsis : Geoffrey.  Camelopardalis  .Libia 

• - - ' rLaC  ’m  0',’a  U.'S:  Jon,,t-  Gyrnffe:  Belon.  Tragus  Giraffa : Klein.  Camelopard 

...i.i.i!..  e'cl’  Hull  oil,  Le  Yaijlant,  Lichtenstein.  Giraffe,  or  Cameleopatd:  Harris. 

I Mosehus  moschifcrus. 


Pennant. 


Kamel  paard  : Vosmaer. 

+ Motclndtc. 
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.The  texture  and  thickness  of  .its  fur  sufficiently  show  the  animal  to  be  a native  of  a cold  and 
elevated  region.  The  fur  is  not  only  full  and  long,  but  presents  a peculiarly  harsh,  rigid, -and  inelastic 


SKULL  OF  MUSK-DEER. 


JAW  OF  MUSK-DEER. 


texture.  Instead  of  lying  flat  on  the  skin,  it  grows  erect,  and  is  so  closely  set  as  to  form  a dense  arid 
substantial  covering. 

The  male  alone  yields  the  long-celebrated  drug  and  perfume.  It  is  the  unctuous  secretion  of  a 
certain  glandular  pouch,  and,  when  dry,  it  becomes  dark-brown,  or  black,  and  somewhat  granular. 


''THE  MUSK-DEER. 


Tavernier,  the  well-known  merchant-traveller,  alludes  to  the  practice  of  adulterating  it,  and  adds  that 
its  odour,  when  recent,  is  so  powerful  as  to  cause  the  blood  to  gush  from  the  nose.  Chardin  says, 
“It  is  commonly  believed,  that  when  the  musk-sac  is  cut  from  the  animal,  so  powerful  is  the  odour  it 
exhales,  that  the  hunter  is  obliged  to  have  the  mouth  and  nose  stopped  with  folds  of  linen,  and  that 
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often,  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  the  pungency  of  the  orlour  is  such  as  to  produce  so  violent  an 
hremorrhage  -as  to  end  in  death.  I have,”  he  adds,  “gained  accurate  information  respecting  this 
circumstance ; and,  as  I have  heard  the  same  thing  talked  of  hy  some  Armenians  who  had  been  to 
Boutan  I think  that  it  is  true.  The  odour  is  so  powerful  in  the  East  Indies,  that  I could  never 
support  it ; and  when  I trafficked  for  musk,  I always  kept  it  in  the  open  air,  with  a handkerchief  over 
my  face,  and  kept  at  a distance  from  those  who  handled  the  sacs,  referring  them  to  my  broker ; and  hence, 
I know  by  experience,  that  this  musk  is  very  apt  to  give  head-aches,  and  is  altogether  insupportable 
when  quite  recent.  I add,  that  no  drug  is  so  easily  adulterated,  or  more  apt  to'be  so.” 

There  are  some  other  species  of  Moschus,  as  the  Kubaya,*  a native  of  Siberia ; the  White-bellied 
Musk ;+  and  the  Golden-eyed  Musk, If  also  from  ISTepaul.  Another§  is  the  size  of  a large  hare;  the  body  is 
heavy,  but  the  limbs  are  very  delicate.  Sir  Stamford  Baffles  states  that  this  species  frequents  thickets 
near  the  sea-shore,  and  feeds  principally  on  the  berries  of  a species  of  ardisia.  He  adds  that  it  can 
easily  be  trained  when  taken  young,  and  will  become  quite  familiar. 

Another  genus||  of  ruminant  animals  is  without  horns — we  mean  Camels.  Camels  constituted, 
as  we  learn  from  Scripture,  an  important  part  of  patriarchal  wealth.  Of  Job  it  is  said,  in  his  final 
prosperity  : “ He  had  fourteen  thousand  sheep,  and  six  thousand  camels,  and  a thousand  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  a thousand  she-asses.” 

The  genus  now  under  consideration  includes  two  species  : the  Dromedary,  and  the  Bactrian 
Camel. 

THE  DROMEDARY,  OR  ARABIAN  CAMEL. If 

This  animal  is  distinguished  from  the  Bactrian  camel  by  its  being  of  a somewhat  slighter  make,  and 
having  only  one  large  fatty  hump  upon  the  back.  Its  length  is  about  eight  feet ; its  hair  pale  brown. 

Strange  and  yet  imposing  is  the  form  of  this  animal.  Its  height,  its  apparently  uncouth  propor- 
tions, its  long  thin  neck,  its  meagre  limbs,  and  its  huge  hump,  are  all  singular.  It  is  covered  with  shaggy 
hair,  so  irregularly  . disposed  as  to  form  in  one  part  tangled  masses,  and  in  another  to  be  almost  wanting. 
Its  thick,  mobile  tipper  lip  is  deeply  divided  ; its  feet  are  large  and  spreading,  the  toes  being  merely 
tipped  with  little  hoofs.  If  it  stands,  it  does  so  quietly,  in  one  fixed  attitude,  its  long-lashed  eyelids 
drooping  over  its  large  dark  eyes  ; if  it  stalks  onward,  it  is  with  slow  and  measured  steps,  which  one 
might  suppose  to  be  painful.  And  yet,  as  it  was  probably  indigenous  to  Arabia  and  the  neighbouring 
regions,  so  its  structure  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  desert,  as  its  destined  abode.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  blessings  which  the  bountiful  Creator  has  bestowed  on  the  Oriental  nations. 

It  carries  its  head  so  ldgli,  it  can  discern  the  green  oasis  in  the  sea  of  sand  at  a surprising 
distance,  and  so  acute  is  its  sense  of  smell,  that  it  can  scent  the  water  when  very  far  off.  Living 
beneath  a burning  sky,  a beetling  brow  overarches  the  large  eye-ball,  and  long  lashes  fringe  the  upper 
lid,  thus  to  defend  the  organ  from  the  glare  of  light.  Constantly  exposed  to  clouds  of  suffocating 
dust,  its  nostrils  are  so  constructed  as  to  exclude,  as  much  as  possible,  the  particles  of  sand  driven  by 
the  wind.  They  are  in  the  form  of  slits,  converging  towards  each  other,  with  elevated  margins,  the 
upper  of  which  is  capable  of  being  shut  down,  like  the  lid  of  a box,  so  as  to  close  the  aperture,  or  to 
keep  it  open  to  any  degree,  at  pleasure. 

According  to  Sir  Everard  Home  : — “ The  camel’s  stomach,  anteriorly,  forms  one  large  bag  ; but, 
when  laid  open,  this  is  found  to  be  divided  into  two  compartments,  on  its  posterior  part,  by  a strong 
ridge,  which  passes  down  from  the  right  side  of  the  orifice  of  the  oesophagus,  in  a longitudinal  direc- 
tion. This  ridge  forms  one  side  of  a groove,  that  leads  to  the  orifice  of  the  second  cavity,  and  is 
continued  on  beyond  that  part,  becoming  one  boundary  to  the  cellular  structure,  met  with  in  that 
situation.  I rom  this  ridge,  eight  strong  muscular  bands  go  oft’  at  right  angles,  and  afterwards  form 

..I.  Sibiricus.  ji_  lcucognstrr.  J M.  chrysogaster. 

§ M.  Javanious:  Gmelin  ami  Ruffle*.  Tragulus  Javanicus  Pallas  : M.  Napu,  E.  Cuvier. 

||  Gamal  of  the  Hebrews.  Djemal  of  the  Arabs.  KajanW  of  the  Greeks.  Camelus  of  the  Romans.  Camello  of  the 
Italians.  Chameau  of  the  French.  Kameel  of  the  Germans. 

The  Arabian  Camel.  I ennant.  I.e  Dromedaire:  RulTon.  Oamelns  Dromedarius:  Linmeus.  C.  Luk : Eversmann. 

C.  vulgaris:  Forskal.  0.  Dromas  : Gesner. 
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curved  lines,  till  they  are  insensibly  lost  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  These  are  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other ; and,  being  intersected  in  a regular  way  by  transverse  muscular  septa,  form  the  cells. 

“This  cellular  structure  is  in  the  left  compartment  of  the  first  cavity  ; and  there  is  another  of  a 
more  superficial  kind  on  the  right,  placed  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction,  made  up  of  twenty-one 
rowsof  smaller  cells,  but 
entirely  unconnected 
with  the  great  ridge. 

“ On  the  left  side 
of  the  termination  of 
the  oesophagus,  a broad 
muscular  band  has  its 
origin  from  the  coats  of 
the  first  cavity,  and 
passes  down  in  the 
form  of  a fold,  parallel 
to  the  great  ridge,  till 
it  enters  the  orifice  of 
the  second,  where  it 
takes  another  direction. 

It  is  continued  along 
the  upper  edge  of  the 
cavity,  and  terminates 
within  the  orifice  of  a 
small  bag,  which  may  be 
termed  the  third  cavity. 

“ This  band  on  one 
side,  and  the  great 
ridge  on  the  other,  form  - camel’s  stomach. 

a canal,  which  leads 

from  the  oesophagus  down  to  the  cellular  structure  in  the  lower  part  of  the  first  cavity. 

“ The  orifice  of  the  second  cavity,  when  this  muscle  is  not  in  action,  is  nearly  shut : it  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  side  of  the  first.  The  second  cavity  forms  a pendulous  bag,  in  which  there  are  twelve 
rows  of  cells,  formed  by  as  many  strong  muscular  bands,  passing  in  a transverse  direction,  and 
intersected  by  weaker  muscular  bands,  so  as  to  form  the  orifices  of  the  cells.  Above  these  cells, 
between  them  and  the  muscle  which  passes  along  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity,  is  a smooth  surface, 
extending  from  the  orifice  of  this  cavity  to  the  termination  in  the  third. 

“ From  this  account,  it  is  evident  that  the  second  cavity  neither  receives  the  solid  food  in  the  first 
instance,  as  in  the  bullock,  nor  does  the  food  afterwards  pass  into  the  cavity,  or  cellular  structure. 

“ The  food  first  passes  into  the  first  compartment  of  the  first 
cavity,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  lies  in  the  recess,  immediately 
below  the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus,  under  which  the  cells  are 
situated,  is  kept  moist,  and  is  readily  returned  into  the  mouth, 
along  the  groove  formed  for  that  purpose,  by  the  action  of  the 
strong  muscle  which  surrounds  this  part  of  the  stomach,  so  that 
the  cellular  portion  of  the  first  cavity  in  the  camel  performs  the 
same  office  as  the  second  in  the  ruminants  with  horns. 

“ While  the  camel  is  drinking,  the  action  of  the  muscular 
band  opens  the  orifice  of  the  second  cavity,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  directs  the  water  into  it ; and,  when  the  cells  of  that  cavity 
are  full,  the  rest  runs  off  into  the  cellular  structure  of  the 
first  cavity,  immediately  below,  and  afterwards  into  the  general 
cavity.  It  would  appear  that  camels,  when  accustomed  to  go  journeys,  in  which  they  are 
kept  for  an  unusual  number  of  days  without  water,  acquire  the  power  of  dilating  the  cells,  so  as  to 
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make  them  contain  a more  than  ordinary -quantity,  as  a supply  for  their  journey;  at  least,  such  is  the 
account  given  by  those  who  have  been  in  Egypt. 

“When  the  cud  has  been  chewed,  it  has  to  pass  along  the  upper  part  of  the  second  cavity  before 
it  can  reach  the  third.  How  this  is  effected,  without  its  falling  into  the  cellular  portion,  could  not, 
from  any  inspection  of  -dried  specimens,  be  ascertained ; but  when  the  recent  stomach  is  accurately 
examined,  the  mode  in  which  this  is  managed  becomes  very  obvious. 

“ At  the  time  that  the  cud  is  to  pass  from  the  mouth,  the  muscular  band  contracts  with  so  much 
foree,  that  it  not  only  opens  the  orifice  of  the  second  cavity,  but,  acting  on  the  mouth  of  the  third,  brings 
it  forward  into  the  second,  by  which  means  the  muscular  ridges  that  separate  the  rows  of  cells  are  brought 
close  together,  so  as  to  exclude  these  cavities  from  the  canal  through  which  the  cud  passes.” 

The  camel  treads  flat  on  its  toes,  cushioned  as  they  are  beneath  with  large,  spreading,  callous, 
elastic  pads,  connecting  them  together,  and  extended  laterally  beyond,  them,  the  horn-covered  tips  being 
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a one  free  and  separate.  This  cushion  expands,  by  pressure,  at  each  step— a special  provision  of  the 
-neficent  Creator  for  the  comfort  of  the  animal  in  passing  over  a sandy,  yielding  surface,  while  on  hard 
01  stony  ground  the  elasticity  of  the  pad  gives  ease  to  its  movements. 

As  kneeling  is  the  camel’s  natural  state  of  repose,  and  as,  in  this  posture,  it  receives  its  load,  it.  is 
pioMtul  with  certain  callosities  on  which  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  body,  both  in  kneeling  down  and 
° .U^'  / ’-gest  of  these  occupies  the  chest,  which  is  always  brought  to  the  ground  : one  is  placed 
w ,md  knee  of  the  fore  limbs,  one  on  the  front  of  each  knee  of  the  hind  limbs,  and  a very 
bp  ram  V ou*'t  l s''Je  eac^1  hock.  With  these  callosities,  the  young  camel  is  born,  and  it  may 

, ..  a s'milai  pad  is  spread  on  the  breast  of  the  ostrich,  which  dwells  in  the  desert 

1 , , ' ! ' ( '' !U  osi  and  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  tamarisk,  are  its  staple  diet ; and 

, \ , ' ' 'l ' 1 nels  of  which  it  crushes  to  powder — with  cakes  of  barley,  provided  by  its 

•,  e*’  SU  . CC.  ° reiC?'  during  its  wearisome  journeys.  Perfectly  adapted  to  it,  therefore,  are 

1 , . '"c'soi.s,  canine  teeth,  and  canine-like  molars,  which  enable  it  to  browse  on  the  coarsest 

1 ease,  an  a so  to  ae\er  branches  of  considerable  thickness.  With  its  cleft,  prehensile,  and 
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yet  powerful  lip,  it  draws  the  twigs  or  leaves  to  its  mouth,  nips  off  the  tender  shoots,  and  holds  the  tuft 
of  herbage  as  it  gradually  undergoes  mastication. 

But  even  the  fare  of  the  desert,  hard  and  scanty  as  it  is,  may  fail,  and  then  its  hump,  which  strikes 
the  eye  as  a deformity,  becomes  of  great  use.  Its  fatty  mass  is  gradually  absorbed  into  the  system, 
which  thus  receives  the  nutriment  denied  around.  After  this  process  has  been  gone  through,  three  or 
four  months  of  repose  and  plenteous  nourishment  are  necessary  to  restore  the  hump  to  its  usual  con- 
dition ; nor  does  this  take  place  till  the  other  parts  of  the  camel  are  well  replenished.  It  is  perfectly 
natural,  therefore,  that  when  an  Arab  is  about  to  start  on  a journey,  the  first  thing  about  which  he  is 
anxious  is  the  hump  of  his  camel. 

As  the  winds  of  the  desert  are  sometimes  exceedingly  keen — and  even  in  Asia  Minor  the  cold  is 
occasionally  very  severe — the  camel  is  adapted  to  great  varieties  of  temperature.  Mr.  MacFarlane  says  : 
— “ The  winter  of  1827-8  was  the  coldest  that  had  been  known  for  many  years  in  Asia  Minor ; yet,  on 
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the  coldest  days,  when  I,  though  a native  of  the  north,  have  been  shivering  and  suffering,  I have  often 
seen  the  camels,  at  night-fall,  bivouacking  near  Smyrna,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meles  (Homer’s  river— as 
insignificant  as  is,  or  was , Fleet-ditch  in  summer,  but  a broad,  brawling  stream  in  winter),  there  to  pass 
the  inclement  night  in  the  open  air.  Their  own  instinct  teaches  them  to  contract  their  circle,  and 
kneel  close  together,  and  their  masters  merely  cover  their  loins  with  a material  as  primitive  as  their 
modes  of  life  and  encamping.  It  is  a coarse,  thick  sort  of  cloth,  always  dyed  red,  made  of  camel’s 

wool,  mixed  with  sheep’s  wool  and  goat’s  hair.  m 

The  dromedary  is  termed  “Maherry,”  or  “el  Heirie,”  in  the  Arabian  desert,  and  “ Sabayec, 
in  the  North  of  Africa ; and  it  will  perform  very  long  journeys  in  an  almost  incredible  space  of  time. 
“ When  thou  slmlt  meet  a We,  and  say  to  the  rider,  ‘ Peace  be  between  us,’  ere  he  shall  have  answered, 
‘There  is  peace  between  us,’  he  will  be  far  off;  for  his  swiftness  is  like  the  wind,”  is  an  Arabian 
saying.  But  here  there  is  some  exaggeration.  A gentle  and  easy  amble  of  five  or  five  and  a half  miles 
an  hour  is  the  favourite  quick  pace  of  the  dromedary,  and,  if  allowed  to  persevere  in  it,  it  will  carry 
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its  rider  an  uninterrupted  journey  of  several  days  and  nights.  Jt  is,  therefore,  less  by  positive  speed 
than  by  extraordinary  powers  of  sustained  exertion,  through  a time  and  space  which  would  ruin  any 
other  quadruped,  that  it  accomplishes  its  surprising  feats. 

When  travelling  in  Nubia,  Burckhardt  saw  the  camel  almost  in  a wild  state,  whole  herds  being 
left  to  pasture  unattended  by  men ; they  were  kept  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh  and  milk,  few  being 
employed  as  beasts  of  burden.  They  even  appeared  frightened  at  the  approach  of  men  and  loaded 
camels — a circumstance  this  traveller  had  never  before  witnessed.  The  colour  of  the  camel,  as  of  most 
domestic  animals,  is  subject  to  variety.  The  reddish,  or  light  gray,  appears  to  be  preferred  to  the 
brown  colour.  Occasionally,  black  camels  are  seen.  The  Nubian  camels  are  generally  white.  In 
Egypt  the  average  price  of  one  of  these  beasts  of  burden  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars  ; but  the  swift 
Oman  camels,  which  are  much  valued,  sell  at  a higher  rate,  and  an  instance  is  mentioned  in  which 
three  hundred  dollars  were  given  for  one. 

The  camel  is  not  merely  valuable  as  a beast  of  burden.  Its  milk  is  used  for  ordinary  purposes 
by  the  Arabs,  that  of  goats  and  sheep  being  generally  made  into  butter.  The  Arab  feeds  his  colt 
with  it,  and  even  gives  it  to  his  mare.  Flour  made  into  a paste  with  sour  camel’s  milk  is  a common 
dish  among  the  Bedouins  ; it  is  called  ayesh.  Rice  or  flour  boiled  with  sweet  camel’s  milk,  is  another  ; 
it  is  called  behatta. 

Though  the  flesh  of  the  camel  is  not  only  eaten,  but  relished,  by  the  Arabs,  it  is  not  often  that  a 
camel  is  lulled  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  luxury ; when  this  does  happen,  the  flesh  is  cut  into  large 
pieces ; some  part  is  boiled,  and  its  grease  mixed  with  borgoul — wheat  boiled  with  some  leaven  and 
then  dried  in  the  sun ; part  is  roasted,  and,  like  the  boiled,  put  on  the  dish  of  borgoul.  The  whole 
tribe  then  partakes  of  the  delicious  feast.  The  grease  of  the  camel  is  kept  in  goat-skins,  and  used  like 
butter.  The  woolly  hair  of  the  camel,  which,  toward  the  close  of  spring,  is  loose,  and  easily  pulled 
away  from  the  skin,  is  applied  to  various  purposes,  and  woven  into  coarse  cloth,  used  as  coverings- 
Even  the  dung  of  the  camel  is  not  neglected  ; it  forms  the  chief  material  for  fuel  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  Persia,  and  from  the  smoke,  or  rather  soot,  of  this  fuel,  sal-ammoniac  is  obtained.  Formerly  this 
substance  was  procured  almost  exclusively  from  this  source,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  it  there  were, 
in  1720,  laboratories  at  Cairo,  and  in  other  towns  of  Egypt. 


THE  BACTRIAN  CAMEL.* 


This  animal  has  two  humps  on  the  back  ; its  hair  is  shaggy,  particularly  under  the  throat ; and  its 
colour  is  generally  dark  brown.  Its  length  is  about  ten  feet. 

The  Bactrian  Camel  is  comparatively  rare;  but  in  the  middle  zone  of  Asia,  north  of  the  Taurus 
and  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  it  is  found  in  comparative  abundance.  It  is  very  seldom  seen  in 
other  countries,  not  even  in  Arabia.  It  is  stouter  and  more  muscular  than  the  Arabian  species, 
and  its  strength  is  proportionate.  “ It  varies  in  colour  from  brown  to  white,”  says  Hr.  J.  E.  Gray ; 
“ and  also  greatly  in  size,  strength,  and  quickness,  according  to  the  climate.” 

Under  the  general  term  Llamat  are  comprehended  three,  if  not  more,  species  of  animals,  which 
belong  to  the  same  section  of  the  ruminants  as  the  camel.  The  llamas  may  be  regarded  as  the 
analogues  of  this  creature  ; and  in  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru  and  Chili  are  the  mountain  representatives 
of  “ the  ship  of  the  desert.” 


In  its  outward  form,  except  that  it  has  no  hump  on  the  back ; in  its  general  structure,  par- 
ticularly that  of  its  stomach,  with  the  power  of  enduring  long  deprivation  of  water;  in  its  large,  full, 
ovci hung  eye , in  the  mobility  and  division  of  its  upper  lip,  the  fissured  nostrils,  the  slender  neck, 
and  meagre  limbs,  together  with  the  long,  woolly  character  of  its  hair — the  llama  strongly  resembles 
t 10  came . Destined  as  it  is,  however,  to  inhabit  rough  and  rocky  places,  along  the  sides  of  which 
it  proceu  s with  fico  ami  fearless  step,  it  requires,  and  has,  a very  different  kind  of  foot. 

ugus  in  ( i,  A-iate,  the  .Spanish  treasurer-general  of  Peru,  three  centuries  ago,  speaks  of  the 
ainas  as  a me  o sheep,  and  says  : “ In  places  where  there  is?  no  snow,  the  natives  want  water,  and 
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to  supply  this  they  fill  the  skins  of  sheep  with  water,  and  make  other  living  sheep  c firry  them ; for  it 
must  be  remarked  that  these  sheep  of  Peru  are  large  enough  to  serve  as  beasts  of  burden.  They 
can  carry  about  one  hundred  pounds,  or  more,  and  the  Spaniards  used  to  ride  them,  and  they  would 
go  four  or  five  leagues  a-day.  When  they  are  weary  they  lie  down  on  the  ground,  and,  as  there  are 
no  means  of  making  them  get  up,  either  by  beating  or  assisting  them,  the  load  must  of  necessity  be 
taken  off. 

“ When  there  is  a man  on  one  of  them,  if  the  beast  is  tired,  and  urged  to  go  on,  he  turns  his  head 
round,  and  discharges  his  saliva,  which  has  an  unpleasant  odour,  into  the  rider’s  face.  These  animals 
are  of  great  use  and  profit  to  their  masters,  for  their  wool  is  very  good  and  fine,  particularly  that  of 
the  species  called  ‘ Pacas,’  which  have  very  long  fleeces ; and  the  expense  of  their  food  is  trifling,  as 
a handful  of  maize  suffices  them,  and  they  can  go  four  or  five  days  without  water.  Their  flesh  is  as 
good  as  that  of  the  fat  sheep  of  Castile.  There  are  now  public  shambles  for  the  sale  of  their  flesh  in  all 


I. LAMAS. 


parts  of  Peru,  which  was  not  the  case  when  the  Spaniards  came  first ; for,  when  one  Indian  had  killed 
a slice]),  his  neighbours  came  and  took  wliat  they  wanted,  and  then  another  Indian  killed  a sheep  in 
his  turn.” 

With  this  account  the  testimony  of  D’Acosta  accords.  He  mentions,  however,  particularly,  the 
two  species;  one  which  is  woolly,  and  called  “ Paco,”  by  the  natives;  the  other  covered  with  a slight 
fleece  only,  and  nearly  naked,  whence  it  is  more  fitted  for  carrying  burdens.  This  is  called 
“ Guanaco.” 

The  guanaco  abounds  over  the  whole  of  the  temperate  pails  of  South  America,  from  the  wooded 
islands  of  Tierra  del  Fuogo,  through  Patagonia,  the  hilly  parts  of  La  Plata,  Chili,  even  to  the 
Cordillera  of  Peru.  Its  wool  is  in  request,  being  of  a fine  texture;  the  general  colour  is  rich,  rufous 
brown,  the  head  and  ears  being  gray.  The  neck  is  peculiarly  long ; the  tail  a little  raised  and  curved 
down  ; the  height  at  the  top  of  the  shoulders  about  three  and  a half  feet. 

Generally,  the  guanacos,  which  go  in  herds,  are  wild,  and  extremely  wary.  The  sportsman 
frequently  receives  the  first  intimation  of  their  presence  by  hearing,  from  a distance,  the  peculiar 
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shrill,  neighing  note  of  alarm.  If  he  then  looks  attentively,  he  will  perhaps  see  the  herd  standing  in 
a line  on  some  distant  hill.  On  approaching  them  a few  more  squeals  are  given,  and  then  off  they  set 
at  an  apparently  slow,  but  really  quick  canter,  along  some  narrow  beaten  track,  to  a neighbouring 
hill.  If,  however,  by  chance,  he  should  abruptly  meet  a single  animal,  or  several  together,  they  will 
generally  stand  motionless,  and  intently  gaze  at  him  ; then,  perhaps,  move  on  a few  yards,  turn  round, 
and  look  again.  That  they  are  curious  is  certain  ; for  if  a person  lies  on  the  ground  and  plays  strange 
antics,  such  as  tin-owing  up  his  feet  in  the  air,  they  will  almost  always  approach  by  degrees  to  recon- 
noitre him.  This  is  an  artifice  frequently  practised  by  sportsmen  with  success,  as  it  has,  moreover  the 
advantage  ot  allowing  several  shots  to  be  fired,  which  are  all  taken  as  parts  of  the  performance. 


THE  GUANACO. 


Another  mode  of  capturing  them  by  the  Indians  is,  for  many  hunters  to  join  and  drive  them  into  a 
narrow  pass,  across  which  cords  have  been  drawn  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  with  bits  of  cloth  or 

f I,  t°1them  at  shorfc  distances,  somewhat  in  the  way  adopted  by  gardeners  to  keep  small  birds 
nom  the  seeds.  If  there  are  any  guanacos  among  them,  they  leap  the  cords. 

the  onlv  !!';  f -T1,1,  °f  tlle  , Spaniards,  llamas  were  used  as  beasts  of  burden:  indeed,  they  were 
1 hundred  ' • 'i ! Whldl  th®  n'dtlV(iS  had  for  conveying  merchandise  from  one  part  to  another,  of  which 
mTmt  f0r  "*  with  which  the,  could  travel  only  about 

nlZ  thlt  lv  'bunas  are  now  only  used  in  high,  mountninoua  districts,  * bo.ses  so 
■ ™ the  1^”  e“‘ly  ,0bta,"°d  *»*  Amerio*.  The  flesh  is  still  eaten  hv  the  Indian. 

ponchos,  and  other  articles,' Te  made  from  tlnfw^l  ^ I^M  T"'  “ Stuffs  for 

implements.  Even  the  dung  is  used  for  fuel  ’ **  ^ ^ 


TOOTHLESS  ANIMALS.* 


The  term  by  which  naturalists  designate  the  small  order  of  animals  which  we  are  now  going  to 
describe,  must  not  be  taken  in  the  strictest  sense.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  absolutely  without 
teeth,  but  others  possess  these  organs,  though  limited  as  to  number,  of  a peculiar  structure,  and 
destitute  of  the  neck  portion  and  the  enamel.  The  Edentata  resolve  themselves  into  two  sections  : 
the  Leaf-Eaters,  and  the  Insect  or  Flesh- Eaters. 

LEAF-EATERS. 

The  family  requiring  here  a primary  notice,  is  that  of  the  Slolhs.f 

THE  COMMON  SLOTH,  OR  AI.J 

There  was  a time,  happily  now  passed,  when  this  animal  was  described  as  an  ill-constructed 
creature,  painfully  awkward  in  all  its  movements,  and  doomed  to  pass  a miserable  existence.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  such  a view  was,  erroneous,  when  nothing  is  more  striking  in  the 
survey  of  animated  nature  than  the  precise  adaptation  of  every  known  being  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  destined  to  exist  ; whether  it  has  to  roam  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  burrow  beneath, 
to  wing  its  flight  through  the  air,  or  to  swim  in  the  water.’ 

The  error  arose  from  contemplating  the  sloth  only  on  the  ground,  where  it  was  never  designed 
to  live.  It  is  an  animal  exclusively  arboreal ; the  trees  yield  its  necessary  food,  and  its  settled  dwell- 
ing-place ; hence  here,  and  here  alone,  does  it  appear  perfectly  at  home,  and  in  theenjoynu  at  of  its  full 
measure  of  comfort  and  happiness  ; and,  as  Mr.  Waterton  remarks,  “ its  extraordinary  formation  and 
singular  habits  are  but  further  proofs  to  engage  us  to  admire  the  wonderful  works  of  Omnipotence.” 
In  examining  the  skeleton  of  the  sloth,  it  will  be  found  that  the  fore  limbs  are  twice  as  long  as 
the  hinder  pair ; and  that  all  four  arc  terminated  by  huge,  hook-like  claws.  The  pelvis  is  bird-like  in 
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its  structure,  and  of  great  breadth,  separating  very  widfely  the  thigh-bones ; these  parts,  to o,  are 
directed  obliquely  outwards,  while  the  limb,  from  the  knee  downwards,  has  an  inward  inclination. 
The  wrist  and  ankle  are  so  constructed,  that  the  palm,  or  sole,  instead  of  being  directed  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  as  in  other  animals,  is  turned  inwards  towards  the  body,  in  such  a manner  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  sloth  to  place  the  sole  of  its  foot  straight  down  on  a level  surface,  and  it  is  com- 
pelled, under  such  circumstances,  to  rest  on  the  external  edge  of  the  foot.  The  hip-joint,  as  in  the  orang- 
utan, is  destitute  of  the  usual  ligament,  * that  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  may  have  greater  freedom 
of  motion.  In  the  Ai,  or  Three-toed  Sloth,  the  neck  consists  of  nine  vertebrae,  instead  of  seven,  which 
is  the  usual  number  in  the  mammalia.  Moreover,  the  two  tables  of  the  skull,  in  all  the  species,  are 
separated  by  large  air-cells,  so  that  the  small,  bird-like  brain  is  actually  defended  by  a double  case,  so 
that,  should  the  branch  give  way  to  which  the  sloth  is  clinging,  it  may  be  defended  from  injury. 

Professor  Owen  remarks  : “ The  sloths  illustrate  the  affinity,  or  tendency,  to  the  oviparous 

type,  by  the  supernumerary  cervical  vertebrae, 
supporting  false  ribs,  and  by  the  convolution 
of  the  wind-pipe  in  the  thorax,  in  the  three- 
toed species  ; by  the  lacertine,  or  lizard-like 
character  of  three-and-twenty  pairs  of  ribs  in 
the  Unau  ; and  by  the  low,  cerebral  develop- 
ment, by  the  great  tenacity  of  life,  and  long- 
enduring  irritability  of  muscular  fibre  in  both 
species.”  The  force  of  the  muscles  is  scarcely 
credible,  and  perfectly  harmonises  with  the 
skeleton,  so  entirely  adapted  to  a life  in  trees. 
The  long  arms  of  the  sloth,  provided  with 
strong  hooks,  which  are  drawn  to  the  palm, 
just  as  it  is  with  the  claws  of  the  hinder 
feet,  by  means  of  elastic  ligaments,  enable  it 
to  reach  a distant  .branch,  and  there  to  fix 
itself  with  facility  ; or,  while  clinging  to  one 
branch,  it  can  draw  towards  itself  another 
loaded  with  leaves,  buds,  or  fruits,'  on  which 
it  can  banquet  at  pleasure.  Even  its  rigid 
paw  can  be  used  as  a hand,  and  made  to  convey 
its  food  to  its  mouth  with  great  address. 

The  sloths  have  no  incisors,  but  canines 
and  molars  only ; and  in  the  Ai  the  canines 
are  diminutive,  and  in  all  respects  very 
the  unau,  or  two-toed  sloth.  similar  to  the  other  teeth.  There  are 

eight  molars  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  six 
in  the  lower,  four  and  three  on  either  side  respectively.  They  are  cylindrical,  unrooted,  con- 
sisting, as  Owen  has  shown,  “ of  a centre  of  vascular  dentine,  or  ivory,  the  whole  enveloped  by  a layer 
of  emmentum,  charapterised  by  numerous  minute  calciferous  cells.”  Ill  fitted  for  grinding  the  food, 
the  teeth  merely  bruise  it,  or  break  down  the  tender  leaves  and  buds  ; their  deficiency  being  probably' 
compensated  for  by  a singular  complication  of  the  stomach,  which  is  sacculated.  The  Ai  is  three-toed. 

The  head  of  the  Ai  is  short,  the  face  small  and  round,  the  ears  concealed  in  the  long  hair  which 
surrounds  them,  the  eyes  small,  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  head,  and  the  tail  a mere  rudiment.  The 
Indians  like  its  flesh,  and  constantly  pursue  it.  Of  the  Ai,  naturalists  reckon  two  distinct  species,  and 
three  or  four  varieties. 


THE  COLLARET)  SLOTH,  f 

I ins  is  a very  distinct  species,  even  in  the  bony  structure  of  the  skull.  Tts  face  is  naked  and  of  a black 
colour;  the  hair  of  its  body  less  flattened  and  withered-looking  than  is  the  case  in  the  common  species  ; 
Ligament um  teres.  f Bradypus  collaris. 
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the  forehead,  temples,  chin,  throat,  and  breast,  are  covered  with  reddish,  or  rust-coloured  hair,  slightly 
frizzled ; on  the  crown  of  the  head  it  is  long  and  yellow,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  body  pale  orange.  But 
the  most  distinguishing  mark  of  the  species  is  a large  black  collar,  which  completely  surrounds  the  neck, 
and  from  which  its  specific  name  collaris  is  derived.  Beneath  this  outer  coat  there  is  an  inner  one,  of 
very  fine  fur,  which  is  of  a dark-brown  colour  on  the  collar,  but  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity 
towards  the  croup,  where  it  is  entirely  white. 

Both  these  species,  when  in  motion  in  the  forests,  emit  a feeble,  plaintive  cry,  resembling  the 
word  Ai,  and  in  this  originates  the  name  they  .bear  among  the  Europeans  settled  in  America. 

The  Unau,*  or  Two-toed  Sloth,  closely  resembles  the  Ai  in  its  manners,  and  exceeds  it  in  size. 

Mr.  Burcliell  observed  that  some  sloths  he  had  captured  assumed  a perfectly  safe  and  easy 
position  on  the  fork  of  a tree,  then-  arms  embracing  the  trunk,  their  backs  resting  on  the  angle  of  a 
branch,  and  their  heads  reclining  on  their  bosoms.  The  animal  is  thus  rolled  up  nearly  in  the  form 
of  a ball ; the  entire  vertebral  column,  including  the  neck,  assuming  a nearly  circular  curve  ; and  not 
only  is  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  maintained  in  an  attitude  of  ease  and  safety,  but  the  head  is 
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supported  between  the  arms  and  chest,  and  the  face  lies  buried  in  the  long  wool  which  covers  those 
parts,  and  is  thus  protected  during  sleep  from  the  myriads  of  insects  which  would  otherwise  attack  it. 

“The  Indians,”  says  Mr.  Waterton,  “have  a saying,  that  when  the  wind  blows,  the  sloths  begin 
to  travel.  In  fact,  during  calm  weather,  they  remain  .tranquil,  probably  not  liking  to  cling  to  the 
brittle  extremities  of  the  branches,  lest  they  should  break  while  the  animals  are  passing  from  one  tree 
to  another;  but,  as  soon  as  the  wind  rises,  the  branches  of  the  neighbouring  trees  become  interwoven, 
and  then  the  sloth  seizes  hold  of  them,  and  pursues  his  journey  in  safety.  He  travels  at  a good  round 
pace,  and  were  you  to  see  him,  as  I have  done,  passing  from  tree  to  tree,  you  would  never  think  of 
calling  him  a sloth.” 

THE  INSECT  AND  FLESH-EATERS. 

A family  group  of  these  animals  includes  the  true  Armadillos,  the  Cldamyphorus,  and  also  the  Aard- 
vark,  or  African  Ant-eater,  which,  though  not  covered  with  armour,  approaches  in  its  structure  nearer 
to  the  armadillo  than  to  the  American  ant-eaters,  with  which  animals  it  was  formerly  associated,  and 
which  it  resembles  very  closely  in  manners  and  in  its  diet. 

* Cliolcepus  didactylua. 
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THE  ARMADILLO.* 


These  animals  are  exclusively  confined  to  the  warmer  portions  of  America,  and  the  species  are 
tolerably  numerous,  but  none  attain  a very  large  size.  Instead  of  hair,  the  Armadillos  are  covered 
with  a species  of  hard,  bony  crust,  forming  three  bucklers,  on  the  head,  shoulders,  and  rump, 
respectively,  the  two  latter  being  connected  by  several  transverse  movable  bands,  very  similar  in 
form  and  appearance  to  the  plate-armour  of  the  middle  ages,  from  which,  indeed,  these  animals  have 
acquired  their  name,  which  is  one  of  Spanish  origin.  These  bucklers,  likewise,  hang  down  on  each 
side,  so  as  to  iorm  an  effectual  protection  to  the  belly,  and  partially  to  cover  the  legs  and  feet;  whilst 
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the  pliancy  produced  by  the  movable  bands  interposed  between  the  bucklers  of  the  rump  and 
shoulders,  and  which  are  themselves  connected  by  the  soft,  pliant  skin  of  the  animal,  permits  the  most 
varied  and  rapid  motions.  The  head  is  broad  between  the  eyes,  whence  it  runs  to  a pointed  muzzle  ; 
the  mouth  is  small ; the  teeth  are  cylindrical,  feeble,  without  true  roots,  set  apart  from  each  other, 
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BRAW  Ol'  ARMADILLO. 


and,  when  the  jaws  are 
moderately  extensible ; 
burrowing  habits. 


closed,  mutually  fit  into  the  intervals.  The  tongue  is 
it  is  lubricated  abundantly  with  a glutinous  fluid. 


smooth,  slender,  and 
The  animal  is  of 


* Dasypus. 
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The  ordinary  food  of  the  armadillos  consists  partly  of  vegetables.  They  are  also  very  destructive 
to  the  eggs  and  young  of  such  birds  as  build  their  nests  on  the  ground,  and  greedily  devour  worms, 
fiogs,  and  small  lizards,  and  Azara  says,  even  vipers.  Their  chief  animal  food  is  derived  from  the 
immense  herds  of  wild  cattle  which  cover  the  plains  and  savannahs  of  every  part  of  South  America. 
As  these  are  only  slaughtered  for  the  sake  of  the  hide  and  tallow,  and  as  the  carcases  are  left  to 
lot.,  crowds  ot  carnivorous  animals  are  attracted  by  the  smell,  and  among  them  the  armadillos,  who 
greedily  devour  the  half  putrid  flesh. 

Azara  relates  a singular  story  of  their  sagacity,  “My  friend  Noseda,”  he  says,  “having  arranged 
a trap  for  the  purpose  of  taking  chibigouzous,  and  having  placed  in  it  by  way  of  bait  a cock,  with  a 
small  quantity  ot  maize  to  support  him,  it  so  happened  that  a few  grains  of  the  maize  fell  through 
between  the  boards  which  formed  the  bottom  of  the  trap.  An  armadillo  arrived  during  the  night, 
and,  wishing  to  get  at  the  maize  thus  accidentally  spilt,  opened  a trench  or  burrow. at  some  distance 
from  the  trap,  and,  without  deviating  a hair’s  breadth  from  the  straight  line  of  his  direction,  pushed  it 
on  to  the  very  spot  where  the  grain  had  fallen,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  booty.” 

The  armadillo,  roasted  in  its  shell,  is  considered  a great  delicacy  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
of  America. 

Cuvier  has  divided  the  armadillos  into  five  small  groups,  one  of  which  is  the  Cachieames,  and 
another  the  Prioclontes, 

The  next  genus  of  Edentata * is  distinguished  by  their  hairy  covering  and  total  want  of  teeth. 
The  head  of  these  animals  is  altogether  different  from  that  of  the  sloth’s  ; for  not  only  do  they  want 
the  organs  of  mastication,  of  which  they  are  deficient  only  in  the  incisors,  but  the  bones  of  the  face, 
which  in  them  are  short  and  round,  like  those  of  apes  and  monkeys,  are  prolonged  in  the  Ant- 
Eaters,  particularly  in  the  one  now  to  be  described,  to  double  the  length  of  the  skull. 


THE  GREAT  ANT-EATER. f 

A description  of  this  animal — often  called  the  Great  Ant-Bear— might  have  been  met  with  in 
Zoological  works;  but  in  October,  1853,  the  visitors  of  the  Gardens  in  the  Regent’s  Park  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  first  living  specimen  brought  into  Europe,  from  the  interior  of  Brazil, 
at  a cost  of  ,£200. 

, Proceeding  to  its  apartment,  if  the  creature  were  taking  its  siesta,  they  would  be  reminded,  as 
they  saw  it  on  its  heap  of  clean  straw,  in  one  corner,  of  a large  gray  or  grizzled  Newfoundland  dog. 
On  looking  more  closely,  the  body  appeared  to  be  covered  witli  long,  flowing  hair,  proceeding  from 
the  reverted  tail — a good  defence  from  the  sunbeams,  nor  less  so  from  a heavy  rain. 

If,  however,  it  had  shaken  off  its  slumbers,  it  would  haVe  been  seen  that,  if  the  Ant-Eater  were 
as  tall  as  a Newfoundland  dog,  it  was  much  longer  in  the  proportion  of  the  body  to  that  of  its 
height. 

A broad  black  stripe,  narrowing  as  it  proceeded,  passed  obliquely  from  the  chest  over  each  shoulder. 
The  head,  covered  with  close  hair,  looked,  from  the  thick  neck  to  its  apex,  like  a long,  slender  proboscis, 
strangely  contrasting  with  the  massiveness  of  the  animal’s  limbs.  The  eyes  were  small ; the  ears  in  a 
direct  line,  and  about  one  inch  above  them,  were  very  close,  and  rather  rounded.  Over  the  withers 
rose  a mane  of  very  long  hair.  The  tail  was  as  long,  or  even  longer,  than  the  whole  body,  and  very 
stout  towards  the  base.  It  was  held  in  a line  with  the  body  as  the  creature  moved  along,  sometimes  a 
little  depressed,  and  at  others  a little  elevated  ; but,  even  when  raised,  its  long,  wiry,  densely-set  hairs 
swept  the  floor.  The  fore  feet  were  armed  with  enormous  hooked  claws ; but  as  these  were  doubled 
up  close  on  the  thick  pad  of  the  sole,  they  were  not  at  first  visible,  so  that  the  fore  feet  looked  like  mere 
stumps,  while  the  hinder  appeared  like  well-iormed  feet.  The  gait  was  heavy,  but  not  slow— the 
animal,  indeed,  being  capable  of  hasty  movements.  According  to  Dr.  Schomburgk,  “ the  ant-eater 
inns  with  a peculiar  trot,  and,  when  chased,  will  keep  a horse  at  a canter,  while  it  does  not  tire 
readily.” 

* Myrmechophaga,  literally  signifying  Ant-Eater, 
t Myrmecpphaga  jubata  : Linnaeus.  French  writers,  Le  Grand  Fourniilier. 
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Tim  white  ants,  or  termites,  so  abundant  in  Brazil,  constitute  its  chief  fowl.  • When  the  creature 
meets  with  one  of  the  tumuli  constructed  by  these  insects,  it  immediately  pulls  the  fabric  down  with 
its  large  strong  claws,  and,  when  the  ants  are  thus  exposed,,  its  long,  slender  tongue  is  thrust  out  to 
collect  them.  The  movements  of  the  tongue,  alternately  protruded  and  retracted,  are  so  rapid,  that  it 
is  not  surprising  that  so  large  an  animal  should  be  able  to  satiate  itself  with  such  minute  insects. 
With  instinctive  economy,  however,  it  does  not  destroy  more  than  it  wants.  When  it  finds  the  ants 
diminished  on  the  surface,  and  each  one  seeks  to  escape  in  the  numerous  galleries  of  the  ruined  edifice,  it 
uses  its  left  foot  to  hold  some  large  lumps  of  the  nest,  while  with  its  right  it  leisurely  pulls  them 
in  pieces.  With  the  insects  it  swallows  a considerable  quantity  of  the  material  of  which  the  nests  are 
constructed. 

The  Great  Ant-Eater  is  found  in  all  the  warm  and  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  from  Colombia 
to  Paraguay,  and  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  He  prefers  the  low, 
swampy  savannahs,  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  stagnant  ponds,  and  frequents  the  humid  forests,  but 
does  not,  as  Buffbn  asserted,  climb  trees.  Those  who  encounter  him  in  the  woods  or  plains,  may 
drive  him  before  them  by  merely  pushing  him  with  a stick  ; but,  if  pressed  too  hard,  he  becomes 
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obstinate,  sits  up  on  his  hind  quarters,  like  a bear,  and  defends  himself  with  his  powerful  claws.  His 

usual,  and,  indeed,  only  mode  of  assault,  is,  bear-like,  by  hugging  his  adversary  ; but  his  instinct 

is  by  no  means  equal  to  his  strength,  and  hence  stories  told  of  his  great  exploits  are  manifestly 
untrue. 

Dr.  Schomburgk  domesticated  a female  ant-eater,  which  he  found  able  to  climb  with  great  facility, 
and  also  to  take  up  objeots  witli  its  paws.  It  ate  beef,  and  even  fish,  cut  small.  When  not  asleep,  it 
’ ('h|jC(  011  its  1'aunches,  but  in  feeding  kneeled,  as  goats  and  sheep  often  do.  Its  height  was  three 
tc  , t ic  length  of  the  head,  one  foot  three  inches ; of  the  back,  three  feet  seven  inches  : of  the  tail, 
t ireejeet  «ix  inches.  Other  particulars  he  thus  gives  : — 

“It  appeared  to  be  of  a very  cold  nature;  not  only  the  extremities,  but  the  whole  body  felt 
•fl . i ^ 1 1 ^ouc^,  though  wo  kept  it  wrapped  up  in  a blanket.  It,  preferred,  however,  to  be 
• 1 . bdo  n up,  and,  on  putting  it  down,  it  emitted  a whining,  but  not  unpleasant, 

’ 1.1  1 11  SUl<  l'<,('*  111  attracting  attention,  and  was  not  taken  up  again,  the  winning 

un  was  iaisc.1  t<>  ,i  h.ush  and  grating  noise.  In  following  a person,  it  directed  its  course 
mon  tv  u Mm  I i.in  >y  sight,  and  carried  its  snout  close  to  the  ground.  If  it  found  itself  at 
an  , it  wheeled  round  at  right  angles  upon  the  hind  legs,  and  sniffed  the  air  in  all  directions 
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until  it  found  the  right  scent  again.  Of  the  dimness  of  its  sight  we  had  various  proofs  ; it  hurt, 
itself  frequently  against  objects  that  stood  in  its  way,  not  observing  them  till  it  came  in  contact 
with  them.  Its  power  of  smelling  was  exquisite,  and  it  could  discover  its  nurse,  or  any  person 
to  whom  it  had  taken  a liking,  at  a considerable  distance.  Upon  these  occasions  it  would  com- 
mence the  whining  sound  so  peculiar  to  this  animal.  It  was  an  expert  climber.  It  happened  that 
I was  one  of  its  favourites,  and,  whilst  writing  on  my  table,  it  used  to  come  softly  behind  me,  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  sure  it  had  found  me  out,  it  climbed  up  my  legs  with  great  dexterity.  Out  of  amusement 
we  frequently  held  up  its  blanket,  and  it  climbed' up  its  whole  length. 

“When  the  Indian  woman  was  not  present,  or  otherwise  occupied,  and  did  not  pet  the  young 
ant-eater,  she  used  to  throw  some  of  the  clothes  she  had  worn  or  her  own  blanket  before  it,  in  which  it 
wrapped  itself,  and  was  pacified.  This  effect  could  not  be  produced  by  any  other  person’s  clothes. 
It  showed  its  attachment  by  licking,  and  was  very  gentle  and  even  sportive  : we  all  prized  it  highly. 
It  slept  a great  deal.  We  had  it  for  nearly,  two  months,  and,  as  it  began  to  feed  itself,  we  had  great 
hopes  of  rearing  it ; unfortunately,  we  were  unable  to  procure  milk,  and  whether  in  consequence  of 
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the  change  of  food,  or  some  other  cause,  it  gradually  declined.  I found  it  sometimes  as  cold  as  ice, 
and  stiff;  and,  though  I re-covered  it  repeatedly,  it  died  one  day  during  my  absence.” 

The  flesh  of  the  ant-eater  is  esteemed  as  a delicacy  by  the  Indians  and  negro  slaves,  and  though 
black,  and  of  a musky  flavour,  may  sometimes  be  met  with  at  the  tables  of  Europeans.  Another 
animal  of  this  genus  is  the  Tamandua,  much  inferior  in  size  ; and  one  still  smaller,  the  Little,  or  Two- 
toed Ant-Eater.* 

The  American  ant-eaters  are  represented  in  India  and  Africa  by  the  Pangolins,  or  Scaly  Ant- 
Eaters,  which  constitute  the  genus  Manus  of  Linnaeus.  They  may  be  known  by  the  armour  of  dense 
horny  scales,  or  triangular  plates,  overlapping  each  other,  by  which  every  part  of  the  body,  except  the 
middle  line  of  the  under  surface,  is  completely  invested.  The  body  is  depressed,  rounded  above,  long, 
and  low  ; the  head  is  small  and  conical,  the  eyes  arc  minute,  there  are  no  external  ears,  the  mouth  is 
small,  and  the  tongue  long  and  extensible  ; the  tail  is  long  and  broad,  and  covered  above  and  below 
with  hard,  imbricated  scales  ; the  limbs  arc  very  short  and  thick,  and  mailed  like  the  rest  of  the  body; 
no  distinct  toes  are  apparent  beyond  the  claws,  which,  on  the  fore  feet,  are  five  in  number.  The  large 
claws  fold  down  on  a thick,  coarse  pad,  as  in  the  ant-eater,  and  the  mode  of  progression  is  the  same  in 
both  instances.  The  food  of  the  mania  consists  of  white  ants.  It  dwells  in  holes  which  it  burrows  m 

the  Oiound.  •,  jjyrmecophaga  didactyla : I.innnsus. 


The  animals  of  the  present  Order  differ  essentially  in  their  organisation  from  all  others.  They  com- 
prehend genera  living  on  every  variety  of  nutriment  : thus,  some  are  insectivorous  or  carnivorous, 
others  herbivorous,  and  others  frugivorous,  and  differing  also  in  their  habits — some  being  diurnal, 
and  others  nocturnal.  A corresponding  modification  is,  therefore,  manifest  of  the  teefh  and  digestive 
organs,  as  well  as  of  those  of  prehension  and  progression. 

The  distinctness  of  the  Marsupials  rests  on  physiological  grounds  ; in  fact,  on  their  structure  and 
economy  relating  to  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  on  the  abbreviated  term  of  gestation,  and  on  the 
young  being  received,  in  their  immature  condition,  into  the  marsupium,  or  pouch  ; where,  attaching 
itself  to  the  teats,  it  receives  nutriment  and  grows,  till  it  is  able  to  provide  for  itself.  The  marsupium 
is,  sometimes,  nothing  more  than  a fold  of  skin — at  others,  this  is  wanting  ; but  two  bones,  situated 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  called  the  marsupial  bones,  are  always  present.  On  the  structure 
of  these  animals,  Professor  Owen  has  thrown  great  light.  We  now  proceed  succinctly  to  describe  some 
of  the  genera  and  sub-genera. 

One  genust  has  forty-six  teeth.  The  incisors  are  ranged  in  a semicircle,  equal,  and  separated  in 
the  middle  in  each  jaw  by  a vacant  space  ; the  external  incisor  on  each  side  is  the  stoutest ; the  canines 
are  of  considerable  size,  curved  and  pointed,  like  those  of  cats  and  dogs;  the  last  molars  are  armed 
with  three  obtuse  tubercles ; there  are  five  toes  on  each  fore  foot  and  four  on  each  hind  foot. 


THE  DOG-HEADED  TlIYLACrNUS.J 

I his  creature,  called  by  a variety  of  names,  as  zebra,  opossum,  and  zebra-wolf,  is  a native  of  Van 
Diemen  s Land.  In  stature  it  nearly  equals  a wolf;  the  head  strongly  resembles  that  of  a dog,  but 

ilar  upiula,  or  Manupialia,  from  marsupium,  a purse  or  bag,  + Tliyladnua : Temmiark. 

? Tbylucinua  C)  nocephalus.  * 
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the  mouth  is  'wider ; the  tail  is  thick  at  the  base,  becoming  more  slender  towards  the  point : it  is 
covered  with  short,  close  hairs  of  a brown  colour.  The  general  fur  is  short  and  smooth,  of  a dusky 
yellowish-brown,  barred  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  with  about  sixteen  black  transverse  stripes, 
broadest  on  the  back  and  gradually  tapering  downwards,  two  of  which  extend  a considerable  way  down 
the  thighs.  The  ground-colour  of  the  back  has  a tint  of  dusky-gray.  The  eyes  are  large,  full,  and 
black. 

Concealed  in  the  caverns  or  fissures  of  the  rocks  during  the  day,  these  animals  prowl  during-  the 
night  in  quest  of  prey.  An  individual  was  caught  in  a trap,  baited  with  kangaroo  flesh,  but  lived 
only  a few  hours,  having  been  hurt  in  securing  it.  It  appeared  stupid,  inactive,  and  ferocious.  It 
emitted,  from  time  to  time,  a short  guttural  cry,  and,  like  the  owl,  was  constantly  drawing  and 
undrawing  the  nictitating  membrane  of  the  eye.  In  its  stomach  were  found  the  partly-digested 
remains  of  a porcupine  ant-eater. 

Another  genus*  has  the  head  conical,  and  very  much  pointed  ; the  gape  very  wide  ; the  ears 
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moderate.  There  are  five  toes  on  the  fore  feet ; and  on  the  hind  feet  the  great  toe  is  reduced  to  a 
tubercle,  or  is  entirely  absent. 

A third  genus  + is  formed  from  a singular  animal  discovered  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Murray,  during  a journey  in  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales.  His  notice  is  as 
follows  : ‘‘June  16th,  1836. — The  most  remarkable  incident  of  this  day’s  journey  was  the  discovery  of 
an  animal  of  which  I had  seen  only  a head  in  a fossil  state  in  the  limestone  caves  of  Wellington 
Valley,  where,  from  its  very  singular  form,  I supposed  it  to  belong  to  some  extinct  species.  The 
chief  peculiarity  then  observed  was  the  broad  head,  and  very  long,  slender  snout,  which  resembled  the 
narrow  neck  of  a wide  bottle  ; but  in  the  living  animal  the  absence  of  a tail  was  still  more  remarkable. 
The  feet,  and  especially  the  fore  legs,  were  also  singularly  formed,  the  latter  resembling  those  of  a pig; 
and  the  marsupial  opening  was  downwards,  and  not  upwards,  as  in  the  kangaroo,  and  others  of  that 
class  of  animals.  This  quadruped  was  discovered  by  the  natives  on  the  ground  ; but,  on  being  chased, 
it  took  refuge  in  a hollow  tree,  in  which  they  captured  it  alive,  all  of  them  declaring  that  they  had 
never  before  seen  an  animal  of  the  kind.  This  was  when  the  party  had  commenced  the  journey  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  Murray,  immediately  after  crossing  that  river.” 


• Dasyurus : Geuffroy. 
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pointed;  the  profile  straight ; the  eyes  small,  dark,  and  prominent,  having  no  eyelids,  but  provided 
with  a nictitating  membrane.  The  ears  are  large,  thin,  naked,  and  rounded  ; the  tongue  is  rough, 
with  horny  papilla;  ; the  snout  is  long  ; the  muzzle  pointed,  naked,  and  moist ; the  nostrils  are  lateral ; 
the  mouth  very  wide;  and  the  expression  of  the  face  unpleasant.  In  one  division,  the  females  have  a 
pouch  for  their  young  ; in  another,  the  pouch  consists  only  ot  a slight  fold  of  skin. 

'the  opossums  are  the  only  marsupial  animals  that  exist  beyond  the  pale  of  New  Holland,  and  the 

* Didclphix. 


SKKLKTOX  OK  TIIYI.ACINUS. 


Another  genus,*  of  which  the  Virginian  opossum  is  an  example,  is  restricted  to  America.  It 
contains  about  twenty  species. 

The  upper  incisors  are  ten,  of  which  the  two  middle  are  longer  than  the  rest;  the  lower  incisors 
are  emht;  the  canines  as  usual ; the  molars  above,  seven,  the  first  three,  false,  triangular,  compressed  ■ 
the  molars  below,  seven,  the  first  three  false ; the  true  molars,  both  above  and  Ijc-Iow,  crowned  with 
sharp  tubercles.  Of  all  terrestrial  mammalia,  the  Myrmecobius  excepted,  these  animals  have  the 
greatest  number  of  teeth,  amounting  to  fifty. 


THBTH  OK  Tim.ACOJKS. 

The  limbs  are  short ; the  feet  plantigrade ; the  toes,  live  on  each  foot,  armed  with  sharp,  strong, 
curved  claws,  except  the  inner  toe  on  the  hinder  feet,  which  is  opposable,  and  without  a nail.  A 
naked  skin,  which  is  extremely  sensible,  covers  the  soles.  The  tail  is  scaly  and  naked,  except  at  it-s 
base  ; it  forms  an  organ  of  prehension,  but  varying  in  power  in  different  species.  The  head  is  long  and 
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' * • 
neighbouring  archipelagos.  They  seem  to  fill,  in  the  New  World,  to  a certain  extent,  the  same  station 

as  the  civets  do  in  the  Old  ; for  no  species  of  this  latter  family  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Western 

Hemisphere.  Like  them,  they  secrete  a strong  odoriferous  fluid  ; pass  the  day  in  a state  approaching 

to  torpidity ; prowl  abroad  during  the  night,  and  prey  upon  birds  and  the  smaller  quadrupeds, 

frequently  making  the  poultry-yard  the  scene  of  their  devastations,  and  sucking  the  blood  of 

their  victim  before  gorging  themselves  on  its  flesh.  In  the  absence  of  more  noble  game,  they 

make  prey  even  of  reptiles  and  insects ; and  fruits  and  other  vegetable  substances  afford  a 

common  addition  to  their  varied  diet.  But,  unlike  the  civets,  they  live  almost  entirely  upon 

the  trees ; the  peculiar  conformation  of  their  hinder  limbs,  and  the  prehensile  character  of 

their  naked  tail,  rendering  them  most  admirable  climbers.  These  tails  are  also  of  essential  service 

in  other  circumstances;  for  the  little  ones,  when  frightened,  leap  upon  their  mother’s  back,  twist 

their  tails  around  hers,  and  in  this  singular  fashion  escape,  with  her  assistance,  from  the  threatened 

danger. 

THE  VIRGINIAN  OPOSSUM* 

Tins  animal  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  the  group,  being,  in  size,  fully  equal  to  the  domestic  cat. 
The  pouch  beneath  the  bell}-  of  the  adult  females  forms  a pei’fect  sac.  The  almost  shapeless  young,  of 


TUB  VIRGIN  IAN  Ol'OSSUH. 


scarcely  move  than  a grain  in  weight,  and  generally  about  twelve  in  number,  are  found,  at  first,  inse- 
parably attached  to  the  teats  within  it;  ns  they  increase  in  size,  the  teats  become  proportionately 
enlarged,  and  are  prolonged  into  the  stomachs  of  the  young ; and  Rfter  a certain  number  of  days, 
having  attained  about  the  size  of  a mouse,  and  all  their  parts  being  completely  formed,  they  abandon 
the  teats,  to  which  they  thenceforward  only  return,  like  other  sucking  animals,  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  their  appetites,  occasionally  quitting  the  pouch  itself,  but  still  flying  to  it  for  shelter  on  the  slightest 
alarm,  and  finally  abandoning  it  at  the  end  of  about  fifty  days  from  the  period  when  they  were  first 
deposited  in  it. 

The  general  colour  of  the  Virginian  opossum  is  a dull  white,  flic  hair  with  which  it  is  covered 
being  of  two  different  kinds.  That  which  more  immediately  invests  the  body  is  a long,  fine,  woolly 
down,  white  at  the  base,  with  brownish  tips,  through  which  pass  the  still  longer  hairs  of  a pure  white, 

* DUlclphis  Virginuna. 
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from  which  the  colour  of  the  animal  is  principally  derived.  On  the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts  of  the 
body,  the  hair  is  short  and  close  ; a brownish  circle  surrounds  each  eye;  and  the  legs  are  of  a deep 
chestnut-brown.  The  whiskers  are  long,  partly  white,  and  partly  reddish  ; the  extremity  of  the  nose  is 
flesh-coloured,  with  a tinge  of  yellow  ; and  the  ears  are  generally  black  at  the  base,  and  yellowish  at 
the  tip.  The  tail  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  body ; its  base  is  covered  by  long  hairs  ; but  the 
greater  part  of  its  length  is  only  scantily  supplied  with  short  bristles,  which  emerge  from  between  the 
small  whitish  scales  by  which  it  is  protected. 

This  is  the  only  species,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mexican  Cayopollin,  that  inhabits  North 
America.  It  is  extremely  abundant  in  the  north  of  Mexico, 'and  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  In  its  native  state,  it  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  It 
lives  in  trees,  feeds  on  birds,  insects,  and  fruit,  and  sometimes  carries  its  attacks  into  the  neighbouring 
farm-yards.  In  captivity  it  is  listless,  indolent,  and  careless  of  the  objects  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ; 


cook’s  opossum. 

but  it  evinces  no  disposition  towards  familiarity,  and  is  snappish  it  disturbed.  We  give  also  an  illus- 
tration of  Cook’s  opossum,  with  its  tail  curled  round  the  trunk  of  a tree. 

Another  genus*  has  the  head  rather  short;  the  ears  hairy;  the  fur  woolly  and  short;  the  tail 
l°ng>  prehensile,  and  sometimes  without  hair  on  its  extremity. 

THE  VULPINE  OPOSSUM.f 

Tuts  animal  is  not  unlike  the  common  fox  in  shape,  but  inferior  to  it  in  size.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
body  are  of  a grizzly  colour,  arising  from  a mixture  of  dusky  and  white  hair,  with  rufous-yellow  tinge, 
the  head  and  shoulders  partaking  most  of  the  last  colour. 

In  the  next  genus  £ the  head  is  rather  short ; the  ears  small  and  hairy  ; the  skin  of  the  flanks 
extended  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs,  and  covered  with  hair.  The  tail  is  not  strictly 
prehensile.  The  number  of  teeth  is  thirty-eight. 

• I’halnngisla:  Cuvier.  t P.  Vulpina.  + Petaurus:  Shaw. 


soft  and  beautiful,  and  is  occasionally  used  by  the  natives  to  form  the  scanty  covering  worn  by  some 
few  of  the  least  barbarous  of  the  race.  Could  it  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  would  unques- 

* Petaurus  pcinreus : (ieoflrov. 


THE  ASIIY  KOAI.A. 


THE  FLYING  SQUIRREL,  OR  PETAURUS* 


In’  size,  this  species  is  about  equal  to  the  common  squirrel ; and  its  tail  is  rather  longer  than  its  body. 
Its  colour  is  delicately  gray  above,  somewhat  darker  on  the  head,  and  white  beneath.  A black 
line  passes  from  the  point  of 
the  nose,  along  the  back,  to- 
wards the  tail ; and  the  lateral 
folds  of  the  skin  are  bounded  in 
front  and  on  the  sides  by  a 
similar  band,  which  blends 
gradually  on  the  inside  with  the 
gray  of  the  body,  and  is  bor- 
dered on  the  outer  margin  by  a 
fringe  of  white.  Each  of  the 
eyes  is  placed  in  a spot  of  black, 
and  a faint  blackish  line  extends 
along  the  upper  surface  of  the 
hinder  limbs.  The  tail  is  also 
of  a darker  hue,  especially  to- 
wards its  extremity. 

The  Petaurus  is  an  inhabit- 
ant of  New  South  Wales,  and  is 
described  as  particularly  plentiful 
at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
its  being  associated  with  Norfolk  Island,  but  its  locality  is  far  more  extensive.  The  fur  is  exceedingly 


THE  EL  YIN  Li  SCJCIUREr,. 

A figure  and  description  in  Phillip’s  Voyage  seem  to  have  led  to 
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tionably  furnisli  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  delicate  furs  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
Aciobates  pygmceus  belong  to  the  same  tribe. 


THE  ASHY  KOALA.* 


This  animal  is  thick  and  stoutly  made,  with  robust  limbs  and  powerful  claws.  The  head  is  large, 
the  muzzle  blunt,  and  the  naked  space  in  which  the  nostrils  are  situated  is  continued  along  the  nasal 
boues,  till  it  nearly  attains  the  level  of  the  eyes.  The  ears  are  large,  standing  out  from  the  sides  ot 
the  head,  and  tufted  with  long,  full  fur ; the  eyes  are  small.  There  is  no  tail.  The  fore  feet  have 
each  five  toes,  armed  with  large,  sharp  claws ; these  toes  are  divided  into  two  sets ; thq  first  two 
forming  a pair  by  themselves,  and  antagonising  with  the  other  three.  The  hind  feet  have  also  five 


THE  l’OTOHOO  HAT. 


toes,  a large  and  powerful  thumb,  destitute  of  a nail,  and  well  padded  beneath,  and  four  strongly- 
clawed  toes,  ot  which  the  first  two  are  united  together,  as  far  as  the  last  joint.  This  animal  has 
thii  ty  teeth.  1 he  fur  is  compact,  woolly,  and  of  an  ashy-gray,  patched  with  white  over  the 
crupper  ; the  inside  ot  the  thigh  is  rusty-gray. 

J he  Koala  is  a native  ot  New  South  Wales.  Its  habits  are  arboreal  and  nocturnal ; it  climbs 
wR  1 0iCtit  facility,  and,  in  passing  along  the  branches,  suspends  itself  by  its  claws,  like  a sloth.  The 
ema  e can  it  s its  )oung,  when  able  to  leave  the  pouch,  on  its  back,  and  long  continues  its  care  of 
t lem.  t visits  tin  ground,  where  its  gait  resembles  that  of  a bear,  and  where  it  digs  burrows  with 
aci  ity.  t is  said  to  make  a nest  in  its  underground  retreat,  and  to  lie  there  dormant  during  the 
cold  season.  The  native  name,  koala,  signifies  “ biter.” 

A.  genus  1 lonncd  b>  llliger,  may  be  described  as  follows: — Head  elongated;  ears  large;  the 


• I’hascolaritos  cinereus ; P.  fuaous:  Dasmareat. 
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upper  lip  cleft ; the  tail  moderate,  scaly,  and  scantily  covered  with  hairs ; two  teats  only  in  the 
ventral  pouch  of  the  female  ; the  anterior  feet  five  toed,  armed  with  obtuse  nails ; the  third  toe  of 
the  hind  feet  very  robust,  and  armed  with  a very  strong  nail ; the  teeth  thirty  in  number. 


THE  POTOROO,  OR,  KANGAROO  RAT.* 


It  is  chiefly  in  the  teeth,  and  in  the  elongated  narrow  form  of  the  head,  that  this  animal  differs  from 
the  kangaroo.  The  dental  formula  is  thus  given  : incisors,  •§■  ; cauines,  -J-J-  ; molars,  The 

Potoroo  is  about  the  size  of  a rabbit.  The  general  colour  of  the  fur  is  brown  ; on  the  back  blackish, 
pencilled  with  brownish  white.  The  lips,  chin,  throat,  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  dirty-white  ; the 
fore  feet  brown  ; the  ears  rounded,  and  well  covered  with  hair  ; the  tail  scaled,  and  sparingly  covered 
with  short  hairs,  which  are  chiefly  of  a black  colour.  The  hairs  on  the  under  sides  are  brown ; and 
at  the  tip  there  are  a few  hairs  of  a dirty  white. 

The  potoroo,  common  in  New  South  Wales,  is 
timid  and  inoffensive,  feeding  on  vegetables.  It 
moves  in  the  manner  of  a kangaroo.  It  frequents 
the  precincts  of  scrubs  and  patches  of  brushwood, 
and  scratches  up  the  ground  in  quest  of  roots. 

These  animals  are  very  destructive  to  the  potato 
crops,  and  are  caught  by  traps  baited  with  this  vege- 
table. There  are  said  to  be  several  species  of  the 
present  genus. 

A sub-genust  has  the  head  elongated  ; the  ears 
very  large ; the  upper  lip  cleft ; the  whiskers 
very  short,  and  few ; the  posterior  limbs  like  those 
of  the  preceding  genus,  but  much  longer  and  more 
robust ; and  the  tail  long,  triangular,  and  very  mus- 
cular. Here  we  find  the  kangaroos  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  in  his  first  voyage. 

The  skeleton  of  the  kangaroo  shows  its  dif- 
ference from  other  creatures,  and  its  peculiarity  is 
more  apparent  on  an  attentive  examination.  The 
anterior  parts  of  the  body  are  light  and  flexible,  and 
the  fore  limbs  are  small.  The  hinder  limbs,  on  the 
contrary,  are  voluminous  and  long  • the  metatarsus, 
or  sole,  is  produced,  and  provided  beneath  with  a 
naked  callous  pad,  which  runs  from  the  toes  to 
the  heel. 

The  ordinary  attitude  of  the  kangaroo  is  up- 
right, or  rather,  inclined  forwards,  the  weight  resting 
on  the  hind 
limbs,  the  long 
sole  of  which 
is  applied  to 
the  ground  ; 
and  also  on 

the  tail,  with  which  the  limbs  form  a tripod  for  the  support  ot  the  body.  The  body  tapers  from  the 
haunches  to  the  neck.  The  head  is  well  proportioned.  The  eyes  are  full  ; the  ears  rather  large;  the 
upper  lip  is  cleft.  The  fore  paws  have  five  toes,  armed  with  strong,  sharp  claws  ; the  hind  feet  are 
divided  into  four  toes,  of  which  the  two  innermost  are  very  small,  and  compacted  together,  so  as  to 
appear  as  one,  though  the  slender  bones  of  each  of  the  claws  are  distinct.  The  middle-  toe  is  large 


SKHLETON  OF  KAXGA.KOO, 


* [Jypnpryinnus  murinus : Pander  and  D’Alton.  Macropus  minor : Sliaw.  II.  sotosus:  Ogilby. 
+ Macropus:  Shaw.  Ilalmaturus  Illiger. 
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and  powerful,  well  padded  beneath,  and  provided  with  a strong,  hook-like  nail.  The  outer  toe  is 
smaller. 

The  incisors  of  the  upper  jaw  are  six  in  number,  the  lateral  one  oil  each  side  being  the  largest, 
and  furrowed.  A large,  unfilled  space  exists  between  the  incisors  and  molars,  which  are  five  on  each 
side.  The  first,  however,  is  a false  molar,  and  is  often  wanting,  being  pushed  out  by  the  advance  of 
those  behind,  as  the  posterior  ones  arise  from  their  sockets.  There  are  two  long,  powerful,  pointed 
incisors  in  the  under  jaw  ; they  advance  horizontally  forwards,  and  have  a sharp,  oblique,  external 
edge  opposed  to  the  edge  of  the  upper  incisors.  • 


-*  uiuvu  ItAflUAK(K). 

alongTonTllkWWt!l,e  ^anS“'°°S  °“  ftI1  f°ur8  is  awkwal'd  and  constrained  ; but  they  hop  or  bound 
entirely  vegetable  Tl""/8  !'  gr®at  7®  °°lty-  Ge,ltle  aud  inoffensive  in  character,  their  food  is 

a hoof-likeiail  it  is  ,ll!  « T °*  ^ hmd  foot  is  their  defenaive  weaP011,  and,  being  armed  will, 
The  • ’ t0  ln  ict  a suvere  blow. 

s i 1 ve ry -g ray'1  a b ov e iLwhiTT ‘°°  CXCeedinS,y  ,uimeroua  TI»w  » a large  species,*  of  a 
greatly  exceeds  the  female  in  1 ! “d  auotlK'r>  the  Great»  or  Gk)lt  Kangaroo. t The  male 

of  the  tail,  the  length  0f  tb/l'T,’  ,n‘”l*unuS  seven  feet  ten  iuches  the  nose  to  the  extremity 
the  weight  being  220  pounds  V|' *.  " mo*e  than  throe  feet.  Instances  have  occurred  of 

and  under  surface  A whitish  . . gcueml  colour  ilj  uniform  grayish-brown,  grizzled  on  the  arms 

mal'k  rims  ‘lb°ve  the  upper  lip,  and  is  faintly  traceable  along  the 

' linin' alums  Parryi. 

t Macropua  major,  and  M.  gigantous:  Sh.ov. 
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sides  of  the  face.  The  hands,  feet,  and  ftip  of  the  tail,  are  black.  Another  genus*  is  found  in 
New  Guinea;  only  two  species f are  known. 

The  last  genus  J of  the  present  Order  contains  only  one  species — 


THE  WOMBAT. § 

This  animal  is  found  in  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  as  well  as  in 
some  of  the  islands  of  Bass’s  Straits. 

In  its  general  figure  it  appears  clumsy  : its  limbs  are  short ; its  muzzle  blunt ; its  eyes  very  small ; 
its  ears  short  and  pointed ; its  nostrils  widely  separated  ; and  its  ears  a mere  tubercle.  Its  broad  fore 
feet  have  five  toes,  with  strong  nails  for  burrowing ; the  hind  feet  have  also  five  toes,  but  the  inner 
one  is  very  small,  and  without  a nail.  The  teeth  are  formed  for  grinding  roots  and  other  vegetable 
substances. 


WOMBATS. 


The  fur  is  moderately  loug  and  very  coarse,  indeed  almost  bristly ; its  general  tint  is  grizzled- 
brown,  or  gray  mottled  with  dusky-black ; the  feet  are  black  ; the  under  parts  of  the  body  dirty- 
white.  The  tip  of  the  muzzle  is  naked  ; and  the  length  of  the  head  and  body  upwards  of  three  feet. 

The  Wombat,  a slow  and  indolent  creature,  lives  in  burrows,  which,  however,  it  excavates  to  a 
considerable  depth  ; here  it  reposes  during  the  day,  its  habits  being  nocturnal.  It  has  a quiet 
temper,  and  but  little  intelligence.  When  provoked,  it  utters  a hissing  sound.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  bo 
excellent. 

One  domesticated  at  Been,  in  the  Tumat  country,  would  remain  in  its  habitation  till  dark ; it 
would  then  come  out  and  seek  for  the  milk-vessels,  and,  should  they  be  closed,  it  would  contrive 
to  get  oft’  the  covers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  drink  and  bathe.  It  would  also  enter  the  little 

* Detain  gal  us:  S.  Muller.  f D.  ursinus,  &c. : Inustiis.  J Phaacolomys : GeoH'roy. 

§ Phascolumys  Wombat : Peron  and  Lesueur.  Didelpbis  ursiua : Shaw. 
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vegetable  garden,  in  search  of  lettuces,  of  wliicli  it  was  very  fond.  If  none  were  found,  it  would  gnaw 
the  cabbage-stalks  without  touching  the  foliage. 

Mr.  Bass  chased  one  of  these  animals,  and  lifted  it  oft  the  ground,  carrying  it  for  upwards  of  a 
mile  without  its  being  discomposed,  though  it  was  often  shifted  from  arm  to  arm.  But  when  he 
proceeded  to  secure  it  by  tying  its  legs,  while  he  left  it  in  order  to  cut  a specimen  of  a new  wood, 
it  became  irritated,  whizzed,  kicked,  and  scratched  with  all  its  might,  and  snapped  off  a piece  of 
Mr.  Bass’s  jacket  with  its  powerful  teeth.  So  ruffled  was  it  that  all  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the  boat 
it  continued  to  kick  and  struggle,  and  did  not  cease  till  it  was  exhausted. 


THE  ECHIDNA,  OR  PORCUPINE  ANT-EATER* 

This  animal,  called  the  Hedgehog  by  the  colonists  of  Sydney,  is  the  only  known  example  of  the  genus 
it  represents.  It  has  no  teeth.  The  breast-bone  is  very  strong,  and  the  body  is  stout ; the  limbs  are 
extremely  short  and  thick ; the  fore  paws  are  compact,  and  the  toes  undivided  to  the  claws ; the  hind 
feet,  provided  with  five  claws,  are  directed  obliquely  backwards  ; the  head  is  small,  the  muzzle  elongated 
into  a projecting,  narrow,  beak-like  snout ; the  eyes  are  small ; and  there  are  no  external  ears. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  body,  and  also  of  the  short,  stout  tail,  is  covered  by  a compact  mass  oi 
thick,  sharp  spines,  more  or  less  intermingled  with  coai’se  hairs.  Usually,  they  are  directed  backwards, 
converging  obliquely  to  a central  line  down  the  back  ; but  they  are  capable  of  being  elevated,  and,  when 
attacked,  the  Echidna  rolls  itself  up,  like  a hedgehog,  directing  its  spears  to  all  points.  The  limbs  and 
under  surface  are  covered  with  brown  hairs. 

This  creature  is  found  in  New  South  Wales,  the  islands  of  Bass’s  Straits,  and  in  Yan  Diemen  s 
Land.  It  burrows  with  great  celerity,  and  will  even  work  its  way  under  a pretty  strong  pavement,  or 
the  base  of  a wall,  removing  the  stones  with  its  claws.  Its  body,  during  such  labours,  is  stretched  or 
lengthened  to  an  uncommon  extent,  and  presents  a contrast  to  its  short,  plump  aspect,  when  in  a state 
of  repose.  Its.  food  consists  of  ants  and  their  young,  which  it  secures  by  a worm-like  tongue,  that 
can  be  protruded  to  a great  distance.  Its  habits  appear  to  lie  nocturnal. 


THE  DUCK-BILLED  PLATYPUS,  OR  ORNITHORYNCHUS.f 


Tiie  colonists  of  New  South  Wales  called  this  animal  the  Water-Mole.  Its  head  at  once  strikes  the 
observer.  Instead  of  a muzzle  gradually  continued,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  assumes,  abruptly,  the 
appeai-ance  of  a duck’s  bill,  being  broad,  flat,  rounded,  and  covered  with  a leathery  membrane.  The 
outer  surface  of  the  upper  mandible  is  grayish-black  ; the  palate,  flesh-coloured  ; the  under  mandible, 
paler  externally.  There  are  no  horny  laminse,  as  in  the  bill  of  the  duck.  Teeth  are  wanting,  but  on 
each  side,  in  either  mandible,  there  are  two  horny  appendages  without  roots.  Large  cheek-pouches, 
placed  under  the  skin  oi  the  face,  are  receptacles  for  food.  At  the  base  of  the  beak,  separating  between 
it  and  the  head,  there  projects  from  each  mandible  a loose  leathery  flap,  supposed  to  defend  the  eyes 
and  fur  of  the  head  from  the  mud  in  which  the  animal  grubs  for  insects.  The  tongue  is  short  and  thick, 
and  covered  with  long  papillae.  The  eyes  are  small,  but  very  bright.  The  ears  open  externally  by  a 
simple  orifice,  which  can  be  unclosed  or  shut  at  pleasure. 

I be  fore  feet  are  largely  webbed,  and  divided  into  five  toes,  terminating  in  strong,  blunt,  burrowing 
claws.  The  hind  feet  are  smaller  and  less  powerful':  they  are  divided  into  five  toes  armed  with  sharp 
claws,  and  webbed — the  web  in  each  instance  being  tough  and  leathery.  The  body  is  elongated,  low, 
and  depressed.  The  fur,  close  find  fine,  has  an  under  layer  of  soft,  short,  waterproof  wadding,  and  an 
outer  one  ot  long,  fine,  thickly-set,  glossy  hair.  The  tail,  which  is  strong,  ’broad,  flattened,  and  of 
moderate  length,  is  covered  above  with  longer  and  coarser  hairs  than  those  of  the  body,  but  its  under 
surface  is  only  scantily  provided.  The  average  length  of  the  head  and  body,  including  the  tail,  is 
twenty  to  twenty-throe  inches ; the  beak  about  two  inches  and  a half;  the  tail,  four  or  five  inches, 
ilie  iiui  lows  of  these  animals  are  excavated  in  the  steep  banks  overhanging  the  tranquil  waters 

Echidna  Hislrix,  Mvrmocoplmpa  aculcnta  : Shaw. 

I Omithnrynchus  paradoxus:  Ulumcnbach.  Platypus  anatinus : Shaw. 
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in  which  they  seek  their  food.  The  entrance  is  generally  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  passage,  but  the 
termination  is  specially  enlarged  for  the  comfort  of  the  parents  and  their  offspring. 

“After  having  traced  one,”  says  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  “for  the  distance  of  ten  feet  lour  inches,  and 
having  just  delpxl  down  upon  it  so  as  to  perceive  it  still  continuing  its  course  up  the  bank,  the  beak 
and  head  of  a water-mole  were  seen  protruding  for  an  instant  from  the  upper  part,  as  if  it  had  been 
disturbed  from  its  repose,  and  had  come  down  to  see  what  we  were  about  with  its  habitation.  It 
only  remained  for  an  instant ; for,  as  soon  as  it  beheld  us,  it  immediately  turned  up  to  take  refuge  in 
that  part  of  the  burrow  which  yet  remained  unexplored.  In  turning  round,  however,  it  was  seized  by 
the  leg,  and  dragged  out.  The  animal  appeared  very  much  alarmed  when  it  was  hauled  out  of  its 

subterranean  dwelling It  uttered  no  sound,  nor  did  it  attempt  to  bite.  It  proved  to 

be  a full-grown  female.  When  I held  the  unfortunate  Platypus  in  my  hands,  its  bright  little  eyes 
glistened,  and  the  orifices  of  the  ears  were  expanded  and  contracted  alternately,  as  if  eager  to  catch 
the  slightest  sound,  while  its  heart  palpitated  violently  with  fear  and  anxiety This  animal 


thk  duck-bill. 

uttered,  when  disturbed  from  its  sleep,  a noise  something  like  the  growl  ot  a puppy,  but,  perhaps,  in  a 
softer  and  more  harmonious  key.  Although  quiet  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  day,  it  made  efforts  to 
escape,  and  uttered  a growling  noise  during  the  night.” 

A Family*  of  Maxine  Carnivorous  Mammalia  includes  two  remarkable  genera.  In  one  of  these 

we  find  the  Seals;  in  the  other  the  Walrus. 

The  brain  of  the  seal  is  well  developed.  The  body,  which  is  long  and  conical,  tapers  from  the 
chest  to  the  tail,  and  the  pelvis  is  so  narrowed  as  not  to  prevent  this  decrease.  Muscles  attached  to 
the  spine  are  able  to  deflect  it  with  considerable  force.  Short,  stiff,  glossy  hairs  constitute  the  clothing : 
these  are  very  closely  set,  and  adpressed  against  the  skin.  The  limbs  are  oai-s,  or  paddles.  Jhe 
anterior  pair  have  the  humerus  and  fore  arm  so  short,  that  little  more  than  the  paw  advances  from  the 
Body — the  paw  consisting  of  five  fingers,  impacted  in  skin ; the  nails,  which  arc  fiat,  showing  their 
number.  The  hinder  limbs,  directed  backwards  ; and  the  bones  are  short  and  strong.  The  feet, 
broad-webbed  paddles,  consist  of  five  toes — the  central  is  the  shortest,  the  outer  one  on  each  side  the 
longest.  When  not  in  action,  the  webs  of  these  paddles  are  folded,  and  the  toes  are  in  contact ; but 
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wlieu  used,  they  spread  and  present  a broad  surface.  The  tail  is  short,  and  placed  between  the  hind 
paws,  or  flippers,  which  are  directed  backwards. 

Thus,  while  other  animals  are  confined  to  the  land  on  which  they  find  their  prey,  the  species  of 
which  this  division  is  composed  are  natives  of  the  water,  where  they  pursue  fishes  a^d  other  marine 
creatures  as  their  food.  As,  in  fact,  the  seals  pass  a great  portion  of  their  life  in  the  ocean,  only 
coming  occasionally  on  shore  to  bask  in  the  sun,  or  suckle  their  young,  their  adaptation  to  their 
circumstances  is  absolutely  perfect. 

Of  this  there  is  one  remarkable  proot  which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  head  resembles 
that  of  a short-muzzled  dog,  but  the  nostrils  are  provided  with  a kind  of  valve,  which  is  closed  when 
the  animal  dives;  while  the  cellular  tissue  which  intervenes  between  the  skin  and  muscles  is  very  loose 
and  fibrous,  and  appears  to  be  a receptacle  for  the  blood  during  the  suspension  of  breathing  under 
water,  where  it  can  remain  a long  time  without  injury.  During  this  period  of  submersion  the  blood 
cannot  pass  through  the  heart,  and  so  accumulates  in  the  larger  veins ; to  relieve  these,  therefore,  of  an 
undue  pressure,  this  loose  tissue  appears  to  be  designed.  It  is  found  in  all  animals  whose  habits  are 
similar  to,  or  approach  those  of,  the  seal.  The  blood  is  abundant  : its  dark  colour  shows  that  it 
contains  less  oxygen  than  is  necessary  for  animals  who  live  entirely  on  land. 


THE  COMMON  SEAL.* 


This  animal,  often  seen  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  is  abundant  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Europe  and  America,  and  is  found  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  fresh-water  lakes  of  Russia 
and  Siberia.  Its  average  length  is  about  five  feet ; its  colour  is  jmllowish-gray,  clouded  or  dappled 
with  bi-own  or  yellow ; the  lips  are  furnished  with  long,  stiff  whiskers  ; there  are  no  external  ears. 

And  yet,  so  fine  is  the  sense  of  hearing,  that  the  seal  is  attracted  by  musical  sounds.  Sir  W alter 
Scott  says  : — 

,K  Rude  Heiskar's  seals,  through  surges  dark, 

Will  long  pursue  the  minstrel’s  bark.” 


Nor  is  tliis  assertion  merely  poetic.  Laing,  in  his  “Voyage  to  Spitzbergen,”  states  that,  when  a violin 
was  played  on  board  thri  vessel,  it  would  generally  draw  around  it  a numerous  audience  of  seals,  which 
would  even  follow  it  for  miles. 

Gregarious  in  its  habits,  the  seal  frequents  the  deep  recesses  and  caverns  of  our  northern  shores, 
to  which  it  resorts  for  a breeding-place.  Here,  during  winter,  the  female  produces  her  young,  generally 
two  at  a birth,  suckling  them  for  a few  weeks  on  the  spot,  till  they  are  strong  enough  to  be  conveyed 
by  their  parent  to  the  water.  She  displays  great  solicitude  for  their  safety,  teaches  them  to  swim 
and  pursue  their  finny  prey,  and  carries  them,  when  fatigued,  on  her  back. 

This  seal,  in  common  with  others,  is  hunted  for  the  sake  of  its  skin  and  blubber.  The  fishing, 
which  commences  in  autumn,  is  practised  by  means  of  nets  stretched  across  narrow  sounds,  where  the 
seals  are  accustomed  to  swim.  It  is,  however,  only  the  young  that  can  be  thus  entangled — the  old 
ones  are  shot.  Boatmen  with  torches,  and  bludgeons,  too,  enter  at  night  their  recesses  and  caves, 
when  the  seals,  alarmed  by  the  glare  and  the  shouts  of  the  men,  rush  tumultuously  forward  to  sea,  and 
are  knocked  on  the  head  with  clubs — men  being  duly  stationed  for  that  purpose. 

In  Finland,  seal-hunting  is  a favourite  arid  profitable  pursuit.  When  the  ice  begins  to  break  up, 
a few  men  go  to  sea  in  a boat,  notwithstanding  all  the  horrors  of  floating  amidst  broken  fields  of  ice, 
which  every  instant  threaten  the  annihilation  of  their  slender  bark.  In  such  situations  seals  frequently 
repose  on  the  shoals  ; here,  therefore,  some  of  the  party  land,  and,  creeping  on  their  hands  and  feet, 
cautiously  steal  on  the  animals  and  kill  them  during  their. sleep. 

lo  the  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders  the  seal  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  their  main  subsistence 
depending  on  their  success  in  capturing  the  animal  in  the  northern  ocean.  There, 


“ tumbling  in  their  seal-skin  boat, 

fearless  the  hungry  fishers  float. 

And  from  teeming  seas  supply 
The  food  their  niggard  plains  deny.” 

* Phocn  vi,ullna-  pyocephalus  vitulinus:  F.  Cuvier.— Moelrohn,  of  the  Ancient  British ; Le  Venn  nurin  and  Fhoqua 
commun.of  the  French  ; Meerlvolf  and  Meerhund  of  the  Germans;  and  Lobo  marino,  of  the  Spanish. 
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According  to  Crantz,  the  flesh  supplies  the  natives  with  their  most  palatable  and  substantial  food. 
Their  fat  furnishes  them  with  oil  for  lamp-light,  chamber  and  kitchen  fire  ; and,  whoever  sees  their 
habitations,  presently  finds  that,  if  they  even  had  a superfluity  of  wood,  it  would  be  of  no  use  : they 
can  use  nothing  but  train-oil  in  them.  They  also  mollify  their  dry  food,  mostly  fish,  in  the  oil ; and, 
finally,  they  barter  it  for  all  kinds  of  necessaries  with  the  factor.  They  can  sew  better  with  the  fibres 
of  the  seal's  sinews  than  with  thread  or  silk.  Of  the  skins  of  the  entrails  they  make  their  windows, 
curtains  for  their  tents,  and  shirts  ; part  of  the  bladders  they  use  for  their  harpoons  ; and  they  make 
train-bottles  of  the  stomach.  Neither  is  the  blood  wasted,  but  boiled,  with  other  ingredients,  and  eaten 
as  soup.  Of  the  skin  of  the  seal  they  stand  in  the  greatest  need,  because  they  must  cover  over  with 
seal-skins  both  their  large  and  small  boats,  in  which  they  travel  and  seek  their  provision.  “ They 
must  also,”  Crantz  adds,  “ cut  their  thongs  or  straps  out  of  them,  and  cover  their  tents  with  them, 
without  which  they  could  not  subsist  in  summer.  Therefore,  no  man  can  pass  for  a right  Greenlander 
who  cannot  catch  seals.  This  is  the  ultimate  end  they  aspire  to  in  all  their  device  and  labour,  from 
their  childhood  up.” 

The  Monk  Seal,  ”-  found  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa,  resembles  the  common  seal  in  many 
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THE  JIARBLED  SEAL. 


respects,  but  there  are  remarkable  differences  between  them,  particularly  in  their  osteological  structure, 

. U however  can  only  be  described  too  technically  for  a popular  history.  . x . xl 

The  Marbled  Seal.f  a native  of  the  coast  of  France,  was,  at  first,  thought  to  be  a variety  of  the 
common  seal  ■ but  Professor  Nilsson  regards  it  as  a distinct  species.  In  the  Jardm  des  Plantes  there 
“r  some  time,  a specimen  of  this  seal.  Two  little  dogs,  in  the  same  inclosure,  amused  themselves 

A mounting  on  its  back,  barking,  and  even  biting  it— all  of  which  the  seal  took  in  good  part.  Some- 
by  mounting  S thig  seemed  infcended  more  to  encourage  than  to  repress 

times  it  would  pattern  1^  Qne  another  by  huddling  together.  If  the  dogs 

snatched  « a fish  from  the  seal’s  mouth,  it  bore  the  loss  patiently  j but  it  generally  had  a fight  with 

tbe  sharer  of  its  mess,  until  the  weaker  one  sounded  a retieat. 
another  Heal^tne  .b  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ,umoimted  with  a peculiar  organ,  the  nature  of 

which  is  not  veil  known. 


Plioca  Monacbus. 
vox,.  XI. 


t Caloceplialus  discolor.  C.  annellatta:  Nilsson. 


t Stemmatopus:  F.  Cuvier. 
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THE  CRESTED  SEAL  * 

This  animal  is  a native  of  Greenland  and  various  parts  of  the  coast  of  North  America.  It  lias  thirty 
teeth  ; the  molars  with  simple  roots,  short,  wide,  and  striated  only  on  the  crown.  “ A thick,  folded 
skin,”  says  Clapmuitz,  “is  on  its  forehead,  which  it  can  draw  down  over  its  eyes,  like  a cap,  to  defend 
them  against  the  storms,  waves,  stones,  and  sand.”  This  “ crest,”  as  it  is  called,  is  peculiar  to  the  adult 
male.  °The  eyes — which  are  capable  of  being  drawn  deeply  into  the  socket  during  repose  — are 
eminently  fitted  to  discern  distant  objects.  The  fur  is  soft,  long,  and  woolly  beneath  : it  becomes 
darker  with  age. 


THE  URSINE  SEAL.f 

The  head  of  this  creature  has  a narrow,  retracted  muzzle  ; small  external  ears ; and  thirty-six  teeth. 
It  inhabits  the  islands  on  the  north-west  of  America,  Kamscliatka,  the  Kurile,  and  other  islands,  and  is 
migratory  in  its  habits. 

Steller,  who  is  our  chief  authority  in  reference  to  it,  made  a garment  of  its  fur,  which  he  highly 
prized,  when  he  was  in  Behring’s  Island,  engaged  with  Behring,  its  discoverer. 

The  sea-bears,  as  they  are  often  called,  grow  very  fat,  and  are  then  exceedingly  indolent,  sometimes 
scarcely  moving  from  the  same  spot  for  two  or  three  months.  This  is  from  J une  to  September,  the 
breeding-time — one  being  usually  produced  at  a birth,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  two.  The  female  is 
exceedingly  attached  to  her  young,  and  defends  it  with  great  obstinacy.  The  cubs,  when  little  more 
than  a day  old,  become  playful,  and  wrestle  with  one  another. 

When  two  have  fought  together  for  some  time,  and  get  out  of  breath,  they  lay  themselves  down, 
side  by  side,  lick  each  other,  and  rest  themselves  ; after  which,  they  rise  again  to  continue  the  contest. 
As  long  as  they  are  nearly  a match  for  each  other  in  strength,  they  strike  only  with  their  fore  feet ; but 
as  soon  as  one  of  them  gains  the  advantage,  he  seizes  the  other  with  his  teeth,  and  throws  him  on 
the  ground.  When  others,  who  have  been  spectators  of  the  fight,  see  this,  they  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  vanquished  combatant. 

In  the  month  of  September,  these  animals  quit  their  breeding  stations,  and  return  to  the  Asiatic 
and  American  shores,  but  are  never  to  be  found  except  between  the  latitudes  50°  and  60°.  They 
swim  very  swiftly,  frequently  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour. 

Another  genus  in  this  Family  j;  appears  in  the  Trichecus , the  generic  name  for  the  Walrus,  or 
Morse.  Its  characters  are  as  follow  : — Head  well  proportioned,  round,  obtuse  • eyes  small  and  brilliant ; 
upper  lip  remarkably  thick,  covered  with  pellucid  whiskers  or  bristles,  as  large  as  a straw.  Two  very 
large  canines,  in  the  upper  jaw  only,  directed  downwards.  Nostrils  large,  rounded,  placed  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  snout.  No  external  ears. 


THE  WALRUS,  OR  MORSE.§ 

In  early  times  the  Walrus  was  called  a Horse-whale,  and  seems  to  have  been  known  in  England  as  early 
as  the  year  890,  during  the  reign  of  King  Alfred ; for  Hakluyt  states,  that  during  that  year  a voyage 
was  made  beyond  the  North  Cape  by  Octher,  the  Norwegian,  “for  the  mere  commoditie  of  fishing  of 
horse-whales,  which  have  in  their  teeth  bones  of  great  price  and  excellence ; whereof  he  brought  some 
on  his  retume  to  that  king.”  The  same  writer  says  that  the  skins  of  horse- whales  and  seals  were 
converted  into  cables  of  sixty  ells  in  length,  by  the  natives  of  northern  Europe. 

The  walrus  is  an  obstinate  animal,  and  does  not  fly  on  the  approach  of  man  ; on  the  contrary, 
forming  themselves  into  a body,  they  go  and  meet  him,  and  resist  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  proceed. 
When  a company  of  travellers  meet  these  animals  on  the  shore,  they  ai’e  forced  to  fight  their  way 
thi ough  them , and,  if  the  walruses  are  pelted  with  stones,  they  gnaw  them  with  their  teeth,  but  afterwards 
attack  the  men  with  icdoubled  fury,  rending  the  air  with  the  most  tremendous  growling.  These  animals 

...  * Stcmmatopus  cristatus. 

rsus  marinas.  Steller.  L’Oursmarin:  Uuffon.  Arctocephnlus  ursinus.  Phoca  ursina. 

t hociilaj.  jj  Trichecus  Kosmarus.  , 
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seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  effect  of  united  resistance  and  attack,  and  also  of  the  utility  of  keeping 
in  masses  and  ranks ; for,  should  any  one  of  them  attempt  to  retreat,  those  in  his  rear  fall  upon,  and 
compel  him  to  keep  in  the  ranks,  or  kill  him.  Sometimes  it  happens,  that  when  one  walrus  attempts  to 
stop  another,  who  is  retreating,  they  all  begin  to  suspect  each  other  of  being  inclined  to  fly ; and,  in 
that  case,  the  contest  often  becomes  universal.  When  two  are  fighting  with  one,  the  others  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  weaker  side.  While  they  are  thus  fighting  on  the  land,  othei-s  that  are  in  the  water 
raise  their  heads,  and  look  on  for  a time,  till  they  also  become  enraged,  swim  to  shore,  and  join  in  the 
combat. 

In  the  memorable  voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  he  describes  his  meeting  with  a herd  of  walruses  oft 
the  north  coast  of  America.  “ They  lie,”  he  says,  “ in  herds  of  many  hundreds  upon  the  ice,  huddling 
over  one  another  like  swine ; and  roar  or  bray  so  very  loud,  that  in  the  night,  or  in  foggy  weather, 
they  gave  us  notice  of  the  vicinity  of  the  ice  before  we  could  see  it.  We  never  found  the  whole  herd 
asleep,  some  being  always  upon  the  watch.  These,  on  the  approach  of  the  boat,  would  awake  those 
next  to  them ; and  the  alarm  being  thus  gradually  communicated,  the  whole  herd  would  be  awake 
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presently.  But  they  were  seldom  in  a hurry  to  get  away,  till  after  they  had  been  once  fired  at. 
They  then  would  tumble  over  one  another  into  the  sea,  in  the  utmost  confusion  ; and  if  we .did  not, 
at  the  first  discharge,  kill  those  we  fired  at,  we  generally  lost  them,  though  mortally  wounded.  They 
did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  that  dangerous  animal  which  some  authors  have  described  not  even 
when  attacked.  They  are  more  so  in  appearance  than  reality.  Vast  numbers  of  them  would 
follow,  and  come  close  up  to  the  boats;  but  the  flash  of  the  musket  in  the  pan  or  even  the  bare 
pointing  of  one  at  them,  would  send  them  down  in  an  instant.  The  female  will  defend  her  young  to 
the  very  last,  and  at  the  expense  of  her  own  life,  whether  in  the  water  or  upon  the  ice.  Nor  will  the 
young  one  quit  the  dam,  though  she  be  dead;  so  that,  if  one  is  killed,  the  other  is  certain  prey. 
The  dam,  when  iii  the  water,  holds  the  young  one  between  her  fore  arms. 

The  walrus  inhabits  the  seas  about  North  America,  Davis’s  Straits,  Hudsons  Bay,  and  Green- 
land, and  also  the  Gull  ol  St.  Lawrence.  _ „ f n. 

Early  in  the  spring  these  animals,  from  almost  every  quarter,  congregate  m the  Gull  ot  Ert. 

Lawrence,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  group  called  the  Magdalene  Islands.  These  seem  ug 1 y 
calculated  to  supply  their  wants,  as  they  abound  in  a great  variety  of  large  shelled  animals ; and  from 
the  shores  being  of  a gentle  slope,  with  few  precipitous  rocks,  they  arc  able  easily  to  reach  them- 
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Here  they  remain  occasionally,  for  many  days,  without  food,  when  the  weather  is  fine  ; hut  on  the 
slightest  appearance  of  rain  they  precipitate  themselves  into  the  sea.  Before  the  Americans  made  a 
traffic  of  the  oil  of  the  walrus,  they  have  been  known  to  assemble  in  these  islands  to  the  number  of 
emht  or  ten  thousand  ; but  they  have  since  greatly  decreased. 

° The  natives  of  the  Magdalene  Islands  do  not  attack  the  walruses  on  their  first  arrival,  but 
allow  them  to  repose  quietly  for  some  time,  and  frequently  show  themselves,  to  accustom  them  not  to 
be  afraid  of  men.  At  a fixed  time  they  assemble  in  boats,  and  land  in  the  dark,  near  the  place  where 
many  of  these  animals  are  reposing,  and  separate  those  that  are  farthest  inland  from  those  that  are 
next  the  water.  This  the  fishermen  call  making  a cut,  and  a dangerous  enterprise  it  is.  They 
kill  as  many  walruses  as  possible  of  those  next  the  water,  and  then  attack  the  others.  From  the 
darkness  of  the  night  and  the  effect  of  torchlight  the  animals  get  bewildered,  and,  straying  further 
from  the  water,  become  an  easy  prey.  Sometimes,  in  a single  attack  of  this  kind,  from  a thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  have  fallen  victims  in  one  night. 

The  first  operation  is  to  skin  the  animal,  and  cut  it  into  slices  of  two  or  three  inches  in 
breadth.  These  are  imported  by  America  for  carriage  traces,  and  the  short  pieces  are  sent  to 
England  for  making  into  glue.  The  coat  of  fat  which  lies  under  the  hide  is  afterwards  removed,  to  be 
melted  into  oil,  of  which  each  walrus  produces  nearly  two  barrels.  The  tusks,  which  weigh  from  ten 
to  twelve  pounds  each,  are  then  sawn  off,  and  sell  at  considerable  prices,  as  they  are  ivory  of  a very 
hard  texture,  and  are  much  used  for  artificial  teeth.  The  weight  of  a walrus  is  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  pounds. 


AQUATIC  MAMMALS* 


We  have  now  arrived  at  the  concluding  Order,  which  consists  of  Aquatic  Mammals,  with  fin-like 
anterior  extremities,  the  posterior  extremities  being  absent,  or  rather,  having  their  place  supplied  by  a 
large,  horizontal,  caudal  fin,  or  tail ; without  an  external  ear,  or  hair  on  their  external  integument ; 
and  the  cervical  bones  are  so  compressed  as  to  leave  the  animal  without  any  outward  appearance 
of  a neck. 

The  Cetaceous  Mammals,  whose  abode  is  either  in  the  sea  or  the  great  rivers,  resemble  fishes  so 
closely  in  external  appearance,  that  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  even  some  of  the  earlier  zoologists 
regarded  them  as  belonging  to  that  class.  This  notion  accords  with  the  statements  commonly  made 
as  to  whales  : thus,  we  hear  of  the  whale  fishery,  and  of  boats  arriving  with  few  or  many  fish. 

Of  the  Cetacea  there  are  two  divisions  : the  Plant-eaters  and  the  Flesh-eaters.  Scientifically, 
the  former  are  called  Sireniu,  or  sirens,  and  are  that  class  popularly  known  as  tritons  and  mermaids. 
They  differ  from  the  seal  and  walrus  in  having  no  hind  limbs,  resembling,  in  these  respects,  the 
common  animals  of  the  whale  kind,  while  from  those,  again,  they  differ  in  having  no  blow-holes  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  but  nostrils  much  resembling  those  of  several  quadrupeds.  Neither  do  they,  though 
wholly  amphibious,  like  the  whales,  live  upon  a fish,  but  entirely  on  a vegetable  diet ; on  such  plants 
as  are  found  in  the  shallows  of  the  sea,  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  We  shall  notice  the  Steller 
and  the  Manatee. 


THE  STELLER.t 

This  animal  is  from  twenty-six  to  twenty-eight  feet  in  length  ; the  skin  is  nigged  and  knotty,  like  the 
b.uk  of  an  old  tree  ; the  head  is  small,  with  white,  bristly  whiskers  ; the  nostrils  are  at  the  end  of  the 
snout , the  swimming  paws,  placed  on  the  neck,  are  used  for  grasping  as  well  as  swimming  ; the  eyes 
aie  small,  and  can  bo  covered  by  a cartilaginous  membrane,  forming  a third  eyelid;  the  mouth  is 

small,  and,  instead  of  teeth,  is  furnished  on  each  jaw  with  a kind  of  whalebone  ridge  which  serves 
as  such. 


Cetacea. 


+ Stellerus  borealis. 
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These  creatures  were  first  seen  in  Behring’s  Straits,  and  described  by  Steller,  the  naturalist. 
They  were  taken  by  a hook  at  the  end  of  a long  rope,  fastened  to  a boat,  which  rowed  into  the 
middle  of  a group.  They  are  very  voracious  creatures.  They  swim  gently,  one  after  another,  with 
a jwrtion  of  their  backs  out  of  the  water,  raising  their  heads  every  now  and  then  to  breathe,  when 
they  snort  like  horses. 


THE  MANATEE,  OR  LAMANTIN. 

This  animal  inhabits  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  other  South  American  rivers.  Its  name 
has  reference  to  the  peculiar  form  of  its  swimming  paws  : these,  as  in  the  other  genera,  are  composed  of 
soft  parts,  and  a membrane  which  enfolds  the  bones  of  the  hand  and  fingers ; but,  in  the  Manatee,  four 
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fiat  nails  are  seen  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  paw.  The  tail,  also,  is  peculiar,  being  about  one-fourth 
the  length  of  the  body,  and  oval-shaped,  not  unlike  that  of  the  otter.  The  head  is  round,  attached  to 
the  body  without  a neck ; the  muzzle,  in  which  the  nostrils  are  placed,  is  large  and  fleshy  ; the  upper 
lip  cleft  and  bristled  at  the  sides  ; the  lower  lip  much  shorter,  and  the  mouth  small.  The  teeth,  which 
are  all  molars,  bear  a resemblance  to  those  of  some  cloven-footed  quadrupeds. 

The  mammae  of  the  manatees  and  dugongs  are  pectoral,  and  this  structure,  joined  to  the  adroit  use 
of  their  finger-like  flippers,  have  caused  them,  when  seen  at  a distance  with  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
out  of  the  water,  to  be  taken  for  some  creatures  approaching  to  human  shape.  The  effect  has  been 
deepened  by  the  thick-set  hairs  of  the  muzzle,  giving  somewhat  the  appearance  of  human  hair,  or  a 
beard.  Thus  the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese  give  the  manatee  a name  which  signifies  Woman-Fish  ; 
and  the  Dutch  call  the  Dugong  Baardmannetze,  or  Little  Bearded  Man.  In  this  way,  doubtless,  some 
of  our  stories  of  mermaids  have  arisen  ; and  “it  is  not  at  all  improbable,”  says  Scoresby,  “that  the 
walrus  has  afforded  foundation  for  others.  I have  myself  seen  a sea-horse  in  such  a position,  that  it 
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requires  little  stretch  of  imagination  to  mistake  it  for  a human  being  ; so  like,-  indeed,  was  it,  that  the 
surgeon  of  the  ship  actually  reported  to  me  that  he  had  seen  a man  with  his  head  just  appearing  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  ! 

The  second  division  of  the  Cetacea  is  formed  or  the  Flesh-Eaters. 

Animal  matter,  such  as  fishes  and  mollusca,  form  the  food  of  these  creatures.  Their  skin  is 
smooth,  and  on  the  back  there  is,  in  many  species,  a vertical  cartilaginous  fin,  unconnected  with  the 
skeleton.  The  nostrils  are  situated  on  the  top  of  the  head,  which  is  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
body,  so  as  to  be  always  above  the  water  when  the  animals  are  floating.  These  organs  are,  in 
fact'  small  openings  into  a tubular-  elongation  of  the  nares,  provided  with  a muscular  apparatus  for  the 
purpose  of  compressing  it  with  vehemence ; hence  it  is  that  its  small  apertures  are  called  How-hole*, 
because,  when  the  animals  reach  the  surface  to  respire,  they  produce,  by  forcibly  expelling  the  air,  a 
hissing  noise,  heard  from  the  whale  at  a great  distance  ; and  a column  of  vapour  arises  also  to  a 
considerable  height.  Sometimes  it  happens  that,  long  before  reaching  the  surface,  the  creature  breathes 
out  the  air  pent  up  in  the  lungs  with  considerable  violence,  throwing  up  the  spray  in  jets  d'eau  ; and 
this  is  commonly  the  case  if  it  has  been  chased,  or  is  alarmed.  The  windpipe  opens  into  the  back  of 
the  nostrils,  in  the  form  of  a pyramid.  The  glottis  is  simple,  so  that  the  voice  consists  only  of  a 
bellowing  sound.  The  sight  and  hearing  are  quick  beneath  the  water,  and  there  also  is  the  sense  of 
smell.  The  stomach  has  many  sub-divisions.  The  head  is  large,  in  many  exceeding  in  size  the 
remainder  of  the  body. 

One  genus*  has  numerous  simple  and  conical  teeth ; the  forehead  is  rounded,  and  the  muzzle 
projects  from  the  head,  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  beak,  or  slender  snout,  well  armed  with  weapons. 

THE  DOLPHIN.f 

This  creature  is  met  with  in  all  the  warmer  seas ; its  length  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet.  In  troops  i t 
hunts  down  its  prey,  cleaving  the  waters  with  surprising  velocity,  and  driving  the  flying  fishes  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  air,  but  pursuing  the  chase  until  they  are  captured. 

Another  genusj  differs  from  the  former  only  in  having  a shorter  muzzle,  equally  elevated  with  the 
forehead. 

THE  COMMON  PORPOISE.  § 

This  animal  is  found  in  all  the  seas  of  Europe,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  in  the  Mediterranean. 
When  the  surface  is  smooth,  porpoises  are  often  seen  to  spring  out  of  the  water,  and  to  make  con- 
siderable leaps,  as  if  in  amusement.  Their  food  is  chiefly  fish,  which  they  pursue  with  great  rapidity, 
and  seize  with  much  address.  The  salmon  are  often  observed  to  spring  several  yards  out  of  the 
water ; but,  from  the  quickness  of  their  foes,  it  seems  impossible  they  should  escape.  The  porpoise 
was  at  one  time  relished  as  an  article  of  food.  Malcolm  IV.  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Dunfermline 
those  which  were  caught  in  its  neighbourhood  ; and  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  the  tables  of 
the  old  English  nobility,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  eaten  with  a sauce  of  bread 
crumbs  and  vinegar. 

Another  genus  ||  contains  a very  remarkable  animal,  a native  ol  the  Polar  Seas — 

THE  NARWAL.il 

This  creature  has  no  true  teeth,  but  two  tusks,  analogous  to  those  of  the  elephant,  implanted  in  the 
intermaxillary  bones.  The  left  one  is  enormously  developed,  projecting  straight  forwards  with  the 
line  of  the  body,  being  spirally  twisted,  and  tapering  to  a point.  Its  length  is  from  six  to  eight  or 
ten  feet ; the  tusk  on  the  right  side  is  imperfectly  developed,  seldom  advancing  far  out  of  the  socket, 
and  sometimes  not  appearing  beyond  it.  Should  its  companion  be  broken  off,  it  begins  to  increase, 
but  it  never  equals  the  lost  one. 

I he  prevailing  colour  of  the  Narwal  is  blackisli-gray  on  the  back,  variegated  with  numerous 

Dclpliinus:  I.innscus.  f D.  Delphi*.  J Phocccna:  Cuvier.  § P.  Communis.  ||  Monodon. 
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darker  spots,  running  into  eacli  other,  and  forming  a dusky  black  surface ; with  paler  and  more  open 
spots  of  gray  on  a white  ground  at  the  sides,  which  spots  disappear  altogether  on  the  belly.  Such  is  the 
velocity  of  this  animal  and  the  impetus  of  its  course,  that  it  has  been  known  to  plunge  its  tusk 
through  the  side  of  a vessel,  which  has  been  snapped  off  in  the  timbers  by  the  violence  of  the 
blow.  It  is  often  called  the  sea  unicorn. 

The  fourth  geuus*  comprehends  creatures  of  huge  bulk,  which  pursue  their  prey,  consisting  of  seals 
and  large  fishes,  with  a rapacity  rarely  equalled.  The  head  is  of  prodigious  size  ; the  upper  jaw  has 
no  teeth  ; but  the  lower  jaw,  of  enormous  weight  and  solidity,  fits  into  a groove  in  the  upper,  and  has 
a range  of  short  cylindrical  or  conical  teeth  on  each  side,  received  into  corresponding  cavities  in  the 
upper  jaw,  the  gum  of  which  is  exceedingly  hard  and  callous.  The  higher  portion  of  the  skull  consists 
of  a series  of  large  cavities,  filled  with  a clear,  oleaginous  fluid,  which  hardens  on  cooling,  and  is  known 
under  the  name  of  spermaceti,  but  more  properly  adipocire. 

THE  CACHALOT. f 

Tins  animal  is  often  called  the  Spermaceti  Whale  ; it  appears  to  be  widely  diffused  ; it  has  been  known 
to  occur  in  the  Adriatic,  and  it  has  several  times  been  captured  on  our  British  coasts  ; but  it  is 
principally  found  in  the  Polar  Ocean  of  both  hemispheres.  The  heart  of  one  captured  in  Whitstable 
Bay  measured  three  feet  across.  The  total  length  of  the  Cachalot  was  sixty-three  feet,  and  the 
circumference  around  the  body  thirty-six.  In  some  instances,  it  is  said  to  be  a hundred  feet  long. 

The  last  genus  X includes 

THE  COMMON,  OR  GREENLAND  WHALE. 

The  lower  jaw  of  the  cachalots  is  provided  with  conical  teeth  ; but  the  upper  jaw  of  the  Whale, 
shaped  like  a boat  reversed,  has  along  the  two  sides  long,  sub-triangular,  transverse  laminse,  of  a horny 
substance,  called  baleen,  or  whalebone,  set  in  close  array.  These  plates,  to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine 
hundred  on  each  side,  with  the  broad  end  fixed  to  the  gum,  and  the  apex  to  the  middle  of  the  palate, 
have  a fringed  edge,  loose  and  floating  ; they  begin  small,  but  increase  to  ten  feet  in  length,  and  then 
diminish  gradually.  The  lower  jaw,  with  no  such  apparatus,  contains  a thick,  fleshy  tongue,  and  is 
arched  outwards  so  as  to  embrace  these  fringed  plates,  and,  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  form  a kind  of 
strainer,  so  as  to  detain  the  little  creatures  on  which  the  whale  feeds.  The  whale  is  sometimes  seen 
as  represented  in  the  engraving  on  th  • next  page,  stranded  on  the  sea-shore. 

The  whale  is  now  seldom  found  more  than  seventy  feet  in  length  ; it  was  fax-  larger  when  suffered 
by  man  to  live  till  maturity.  The  use  of  whalebone  is  familiar  to  all ; its  blubber  is  many  feet  in 
thickness,  and  yields  from  seventy  to  a hundred  ban-els  of  oil.  The  flesh  of  the  young  whale  is  of  a 
red  colour,  and,  when  broiled,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  eats  like  coarse  beef.  Besides  forming 
a choice  eatable,  the  inferior  products  of  the  whale  are  applied  to  other  purposes  by  the  Indians  and 
Esquimaux  of  arctic  countries,  and,  with  some  nations,  are  essential  to  their  comfort.  Some  mem- 
branes of  the  abdomen  are  used  for  an  upper  article  of  clothing,  and  the  peritoneum,  in  particular, 
being  thin  and  transparent,  is  used  instead  of  glass  in  the  windows  of  their  huts ; the  bones  are 
converted  into  harpoons  and  spears  for  striking  the  seal,  or  darting  at  the  sea-birds,  and  are  also 
employed  in  the  construction  of  their  boats  or  tents ; the  sinews  are  divided  into  filaments,  and  used 
as  thread,  with  which  they  join  the  seams  of  their  boats  and  tent-cloths,  and  sew,  with  great  nicety, 
the  articles  of  dress  they  manufacture. 

Here,  then,  we  close  our  view  of  the  Mammalia.  In  the  structure  of  these  exceedingly  diversified 
creatures,  in  the  modifications  of  organs  for  special  purposes,  in  the  harmony  of  the  largest  with  the 
most  minute  part,  and  in  instincts  perfectly  adapted  to  their  respective  modes  of  life,  we  have  abundant 
pi-oofs  of  Divine  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.  Well,  then,  may  we  say  with  the  inspired  Psalmist : 


Physeter : Liunseus. 


•f  Physeter  macrocephalus. 


\ Balcrna;  13.  mysticelus:  Linna-us. 
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THE  GREENLAND  AVHALE. 


“ 0 Lord,  liow  manifold  are  thy  works  ! in  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all  : the  earth,  is  full  01  thy 
riches.  So  is  this  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great 
beasts.  There  go  the  ships : there  is  that  leviathan,  whom  thou  hast  made  to  play  therein.  '1  hese 
wait  all  upon  thee;  that  thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  That  thou  givest  them 
they  gather  : thou  openest  thine  hand,  they  are  fdled  with  good.” — Psalm  civ.  2-1 — 26. 
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EDITOR’S  NOTE. 

At  the  end  of  the  Fourth  and  concluding  Volume  of  Cassell’s  Popular  Natural  History  will 
be  given  a carefully-compiled  Table  of  the  scientific  names  which  appear  in  the  Work,  with  their 
proper  accentuation. 
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